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PREFACE TO SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


A.THovan some portions of the historical and descriptive matter of the 
previous issue of the Official Record are of a permanent character, and 
are scarcely affected by current events, yet the greater part is so inti- 
mately intertwined with the ever-altering present by tabular contrasts 
and comparisons that it was found to be impossible to confine suc- 
ceeding issues to the more purely statistical sections—as suggested by 
some friendly critics—without impairing its usefulness as a source of 
reference with respect to the more important matters relating to the 
Colony. It is hoped, however, that the attention bestowed upon 
classification will obviate any difficulties that might arise from the 
necessity of bringing together in one volume such a variety of subjects. 


In statistical matters relating to a particular colony there are two 
dangers to be avoided. Bare statistics of any one place or year, however 
correctly or elaborately given, lack colour or fail to impress the mind with 
their local significance or relative importance; that is, by themselves, 
they are devoid of “ perspective,” so to speak. On the other hand, an 
accumulation of unimportant local statistical details, or the introduction 
of an undue proportion of the details of matters pertaining to foreign 
countries, however valuable in themselves, may have the effect of 
destroying to some extent the local colour and usefulness of the 
work, and thus the important local matters may be buried or obscured 
by the crowding of matters which are unimportant or have little local 
significance. It is scarcely possible to avoid altogether either of these 
dangers successfully ; but the arrangement and classification of the 
present work is designed to throw the fullest light upon local subjects of 
greatest importance from the present standpoint of a Tasmanian 
observer. Thus, as in the perspective of a landscape, it has been 
attempted to form the necessary boundaries corresponding in definition 
to the distance, middle, and foreground of a picture. Accordingly the 
statistical details of foreign countries are properly restricted to the 
grand contour lines; Australasian matters coming nearer to the 
standpoint of the local observer, and often touching its most important 
local details, have their outlines brought more prominently into view, as 
in the middle-ground of a picture ; while, to heighten the effect, the 
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local general features of the present are depicted with all the necessary 
fulness of detail, as in the foreground of our imaginary landscape. 


In this issue important additions have been made in connection 
with the development and working our Railway Systems, Revision 
of Land Laws, Finance, Publie and Private Wealth, and National 
Income. 


Two interesting reports relating to our more important minerals 
have been specially prepared for this work—(See Appendix.) - The 
first, by Mr. T. C. Just, gives the history of the first attempt to 
utilise the important Iron Deposits in the neighbourhood of York®Town 
and the Tamar. The second, by Mr. A. Montgomery, M.A., Govern- 
ment Geologist, gives a valuable account of the mining industries of the 
Island, more particularly as regards the now promising Silver Fields of 
the West Coast of Tasmania, 


Statistical Department, 
Hobart, 1st January, 1891, 


PREFACE TO FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


For some time past the want of a handy official book, specially relating 
to Tasmania and its affairs, has been greatly felt. Hitherto the only 
authoritative information furnished by the Statistical Office was con- 
tained in the Report prefixed to the bulky volume of yearly statistics, 
and was solely restricted to the analyses of tables relating to depart- 
mental, economic, and social matters. That work is still most necessary 
as a source of reference, but it is too costly and somewhat cumbersome ; 
and it lacks information much sought after bearing upon Early History, 
Physical Description, Natural Resources—Mineral, Animal, and 
Vegetable—Constitution and Government, Crown Lands ayailable for 
selection, and other interesting subjects. 


By the desire and encouragement of the Honourable P. O. Fysh, 
Premier and Chief Secretary, the Author has endeavoured to meet all 
these wants in the present volume; and whatever defects may be 
apparent in this initial effort, he hopes that its purpose will, in a great 
measure, be fulfilled, and that it will be the means of diffusing useful 
information about the Colony and its rich natural resources. 


The Author is indebted to the Statisticians of the various Colonies 
of Australasia and Canada for much valuable matter relating to their 
respective countries. He is under special obligation for material assist- 
ance to the following eminent authorities; viz—Dr. Giffen, Board 
of Trade Department, Whiteliall; Messrs. Henry Heylyn Hayter, 
C.M.G., Victoria ; T. A. Coghlan, A.M.I.C.E., New South Wales; F. 
de Stein (Almanack de Gotha); J. Seott Keltie (Statesman’s Year 
Book); $. C. D. Roper, Agricultural Department, Canada (Statistical 
Abstract and Record). i 

For local information on special subjects the Author’s thanks are 
due to the following gentlemen; viz.—Colonel Legge, R.A., Com- 
mandant of Local Forces; Messrs. W. F’. Ward, A.R.S.M., Govern- 
ment Analyst; E. A. Counsel, Deputy Surveyor-General; F. Belstead, 
Secretary of Mines; W. T’. Strutt, Government Printer; and to many 
other persons not here specially mentioned. 


Statistical Department, 
Hobart, 30th December, 1889. 
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AprEenpDIcEs.—Mineral Resources of Tasmania, 447. Notes on Iron Ore Deposits, 457. 

TARIFF OF TasmMaAnra, 471. 

Popuation, Births, Deaths, and Migration, Tasmania, for year 1890, 481. 

List of Government Publications, 495. 


CORRIGENDA. 


ee 
I 


, 130, lines 25-26, after depth ? omit the phrase multiplied by itself. 
. 303, lines 5. 7. 10, for rates, vead ratio. 

P, 303, line 6, after colonies, insert bears to Total Private Wealth. 
P, 305, line 23, for is apt, read are apt. 

P. 393, line 18, for fully, read nearly. 


eel 
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ADDENDA, 


P. 385. In the Year Book of Western Australia (foot-note) for 1889, Mr, Gale shows, 
p. 56, that the Cases of Drunkenness for that Colony for the year 1889 numbered 749, or 
about 17°39 per 1000 persons. 

P. 302. Wealth of Population for Victoria is stated by Mr. Hayter to be £482,000,000, 
or £454 per head, for the year 1889, 


CHAPTER I. 


General Physical Outline. 


Tue Island of Tasmania is situated in the Southern Hemisphere, 
between the parallels of 40° 33’ and 43° 39’ South latitude, and 
between 144° 39’ and 148° 23’ meridian of East longitude, and corre- 
sponds nearly with Southern France and Northern Italy in Northern 
latitude, It isirregularly heart-shaped, and occupies an area of 26,215 
square miles, i.e, nearly the area of Scotland, or about equal to 
Belgium and Switzerland taken together. It is bounded on the north 
by the shallow and narrow Bass Strait, which separates it from the 
south-eastern extremity of the Continent of Australia ; while on its 
western, southern, and eastern sides its shores are exposed to the roll of 
the great Southern Ocean. 

Nearly forty years ago its general physical features were most 
graphically described by Count Paul de Strzelecki, (“ Physical Deserip- 
tion of New South Wales and Tasmania,” pp. 462, 8vo.—London, 
1845) ; and, soon after, many of its geological features were again 
briefly sketched by the late J. Beete Jukes, (“ A Sketch of the Physical 
Structure of Australia,” pp. 95, 8vo.—London), Although the extended 
researches of many local observers since that time have added very 
considerably to our knowledge of the physical details of Australia and 
Tasmania, the descriptions of the main features as recorded by the 
two accomplished observers already referred to are wonderfully 
accurate, and even as regards local details are still, so far as they 
extend, most valuable sourees of reference. 

The main axis of the Great Cordillera* bordering the eastern coast 
line of Australia may be traced across Bass Strait in the chain of 
Island forming the Furneaux and Kent's Group, which almost con- 
tinuously link Tasmania with Wilson’s Promontory, the nearest and 
most southerly part of the Australian mainland. 

From Wilson’s Promontory its course may be traced in a similar 
manner along the whole eastern border of Australia, and even across 
the Torres Straits to New Guinea, not by an uninterrupted elevated 
mountain chain, but, as described by Mr. Jukes, it is made up of many 
masses of yarious characters: sometimes peaked and serrated ridges; 
sometimes detached hills rising from slightly elevated ground; some- 
times great table-lands, which, when composed of the prevailing 
diabasic greenstone, often end towards the sea in nearly perpendicular 
escarpments ; and sometimes gently sloping plains, furrowed hy innu- 


* So termed originally by Sir Roderick Murchison. 
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merable precipitous gullies and ravines. Large lateral spurs often 
diverge on either hand from the central portion of the chain, and 
especially on its seaward side, appear like separate and independent 
mountain masses. 

Tasmania is wholly occupied by the ramifications of this chain, 
and, in itself, it may be said to embrace one and all of its characteristic 
features. 

If we take‘our stand near Lake Fergus, to the east of Lake St. 
Clair, we find that we are situated nearly in the centre of an extensive 
plateau—a smaller Tasmania—with an elevation, especially on the 
northern side, of between three and five thousand feet above sea level. 

This elevated plateau extends from Dry’s Bluff in the north-west 
to the Denison Range in the south-west, and although often receding 
at points adjacent to the sources of the principal rivers, invariably 
presents a bold crested front to the north, west, and east. At its 
greatest elevation it is comparatively level, and contains many extensive 
fresh-water basins, such as Lake Augusta, Lake St. Clair, Lake Sorell, 
Lake Echo, Arthur’s Lake, Lake Crescent, and the Great Lake: the 
latter is estimated to be above 90 miles in circumference. The marginal 
crests of this mountain table-land, which are composed principally of 
diabase, and are known locally as “ Tiers,’ have a very commanding 
aspect in the neighbourhood of Longford, Westbury, Deloraine, and 
* Chudleigh. 

The extent of the principal elevated plateau, which determines the . 
northern, western, and southern drainage slopes of the Island, is best 
appreciated when we consider that it maintains its general altitude in a 
westerly direction from Dry’s Bluff (4257 teet) on the north to Cradle 
Mountain (5069 feet) in the north-west, a distance of nearly 50 miles; 
from Dry’s Bluffin a south-westerly direction to Denison Range, .a 
distance of over 60 miles; and from Dry’s Bluff to Table Mountain 
(3596 feet) in a southerly direction, a distance of above 43 miles. 

This plateau itself again rests upon a more extended table-land, 
composed mainly of metamorphic schists or slates. The level of this 
table-land stretches westward—including the Middlesex Plains, the 
Hampshire Hills, and the Emu Plains—and maintains an altitude of 
1200 to 2000 feet. Its limits follow the coast-line more or less closely, 
the space between it and the sea often broadening out into low-lying 
tracts, not much raised above the sea level. Here and there, rising 
abruptly from its surface, are to be seen isolated peaks chiefly of 
schistose formation, the most characteristic examples of which are 
Mount Bischoff (2598 feet), Valentine’s Peak (3637 feet), Mount Tor, 
and Mount Pearse. 

Ridges and plateaus of a similar character, more or less isolated, 
such as Ben Lomond (5010 feet) and Mount Wellington (4166 feet), 
are to be found in the north-east and south-west of the Island. 

Towards the extreme west and south, granites, metamorphic mica 
and quartzose schists, with overlying slates, grits, and limestone, of 
Cambro-Silurian age, reappear again and again in anticlinal and 
synclinal ridges, which trend north and south, the most characteristic 
being the Huxley, Owen, Sedgwick, Franklin, and Arthur Ranges 
These rocks may also be seen following the south coast, and evidently 
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occupying nearly all that extensive mountain region to the south of the 
River Huon. 5 

Settlement of population* has taken place principally among the 
plains and lower levels of the North-western, Midland, and South- 
eastern parts of the Island, following, in the main, the rocks of Tertiary 
and Mesozoic age. In the recent Tertiary period the soils of these 
plains and valleys have been greatly enriched by extensive outbursts of 
basalt, with accompanying tuffs. These comparatively level sheets of 
basalt are often of a great extent in the Midland, North-western, and 
North-eastern Districts, and there is ample evidence to show that, as 
in France and other parts of the world, they are invariably intimately 
associated with the ancient Tertiary lake systems. These basalts 
produce a very rich chocolate soil; and were it not for their influence 
the greater part of what is now the most fertile part of the Island 
would have been comparatively poor, or altogether sterile. 

The climate, upon the whole, is exceptionally genial, and the 
appearance of the Island throughout is wonderfully beautiful, with its 
open plains, bordered by far-extending precipitous mountain tiers; its 
isolated shaggy peaks and wooded ranges: and its many noble rivers 
and lakes. Its coasts for the most part, especially towards the south, 
are bold, and frequently indented with splendid bays and harbours (such 
as the Derwent, where Hobart, the capital, is situated), affording ample 
shelter and safe anchorage for ships. On the western side one is 
reminded of scenes in the Highlands of Rosshire and Invernesshire 
in Scotland, from the picturesque character of the blue, white, and 
pinkish crystalline peaks and the fantastic outlines of the mountain 
ranges, which rise abruptly to a height of from 2000 to nearly 3000 
feet above the Button Grass? Plains. 

The vegetation which prevails among the older schistose rocks of 
the west and extreme south presents a totally different appearance to 
that which prevails in the more extensively settled districts of the East. 

The western vegetation, as compared with that of the east, presents 
as marked a contrast as do the prevailing rocks upon which it 
flourishes. The characteristic trees and shrubs of the west include the 
following genera ; viz.— Fagus, Cenarrhenes, Anodopetalum, Eucryphia, 
Bauera, Boronia, Agastachys, Richea, Telopea, Grevillea, Orites, 
Athrotaxis, Dacrydium, Phyllocladus. 

On the eastern side the plains and rocky ridges, where not artifi- 
cially cleared, are oceupied by shaggy and often sombre forests, mainly 
composed of the following prevailing genera; viz. Eucalyptus (Gum 
Tree), Casuarina, Bursaria, Acacia, Leptospermum, Drimys, Melaleuca, 
Dodonea, Notolea, Exocarpus, Hakea, Epacris, Xanthorrhea, Frenela. 
The mountain slopes and ravines of the east have a vegetation well 
marked. In character it is more akin, and in many cases identical 
with that of the west. The Tree Fern ( Dicksonia Antarctica) in the 
mountain ravines is especially remarkable. The following genera are 
also found in such position in great luxuriance ; viz.—Fagus, Anoplerus, 
Phebalium, Eucalyptus, Richea, Cyathodes,, Pomaderris, Prostanthera, 
Boronia, Gaultheria, Correa, Bedfordia, Aster, Archeria, Atheros- 
perma, §'c. : 


~ Population, 31st December, 1889, 151,450. » Gymnoschana sperorephalus. * 
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In the extreme west the trees and larger shrubs do not appear to 
ascend the schistose rocky mountain slopes to the same height as in the 
greenstone mountain slopes of the central and eastern parts. 

The flora and fauna as a whole are almost identical with the flora 
and fauna of the Continent of Australia, and there is, even now, suffi- 
cient evidence to show that both have been derived immediately from 
ancestors which at least had established themselves in Australia and 
Tasmania during, and possibly even prior to the dawn of the Tertiary 
Period. 


Meteorology. 


There are as yet only eight stations established where a complete 
series of meteorological observations are systematically carried out; all 
of which, with the exception of one station (Oatlands, altitude 1337 
feet), are situated along the seaboard at low levels, ranging from 15 
feet to 67 fect altitude. Three of the latter—Launceston, Low Head, 
and Cireular Head—are situated along the northern seaboard within the 
influence of the warm currents of Bass Straits; one, Falmouth, 
situated on the eastern seaboard ; two—Hobart and Southport—situated 
towards the south, encircled by the projecting tongues of land which 
enclose Storm Bay and D’Entrecasteaux Channel ; and one—Corinna— 
exposed to the colder western oceanic currents. 

Besides these, however, the Government Meteorologist (Captain 
Shortt, R.N.) has recently largely increased the number of stations 
where observations are confined to rainfall. The number of these 
stations in the year 1889 was 43, including the more fully equipped 
stations. These are widely distributed thruughout the Island at levels 
varying from 15 to 2000 feet altitude. 

The results, as might be expected, vary greatly in mountainous 
plateaux and low-lying plains and valleys, accordingly as the stations are 
situated in the sub-alpine humid regions of the west, or along the 
milder and drier regions of the north, east, and south. 

The following is a condensed tabulation of the results for the year 


1889 :— 


Height Temperature in the Shade. 
above 
nea level Max. Min. Mean. 
Northern Seaboard— Feet. 2) o o 
MUAUTIGOSEOM ss -ceascsecssascescsecsevescsessmtenstsae 67 | 91:0 28-0 57 
EO WHEL CAC seocdrcs.ctooseas tesco 25 | 78:0 34:0 56°8 
Circular Head 64 | 85:0 34:0 56°2 
Inland— 
MOAB Stetrieccseer sec vstseusssannscisevecusnsareetnel 1337 | 89°0 20°0 51°5 
Eastern Seaboard— 
PABA rrr hs ccticeksas civesssceesccsaciusnceasesontas 190 | 96°3 82°0 55-1 
Southport. “85 93-0 30°0 56°4 
Falmouth .... 30 | 95:0 29°0 5°5 
Western Seaboard—, 
MEGONITIUM Bes tse ceeToys ies siedets sdecsocescotperansesss 15} 93:0 32-0 54:3 
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Northern Seaboard— 
PAUINCOSUON ccs res Soot ea tai Oo cki eres ee 
Low FECGON A vacccrestecntsteisccdeteinae: 


Inland— 
CODTIIATE He caeaeRe a Beer BEPC P ey ee tC 
Eastern Seaboard-— 
VOD AYG Ee tcc oceresietsccnce ecco 
DOUtDPONGay ss vscscsretenseceecscssetsooet 
fal MOUt lives sactsrs coos, ts ee 
Western Seaboard— 
Corinna worse ea ene iocas saree een 


ee Days on 
spheric which 
Paessnee, Rain fell. 
Inches. No. 
29°956 126 
30°003 129 
29°979 191 
29°880 110 
29°891 180 
29°970 187 
29964 99 
29°947 217 


Amount 
of 
Rainfall. 


Inches. 
32°98 
38°12 
36°09 


29°37 


30°80 
50°36 
38°98 


72°96 


Mean | 

relative | Clouds, 

Humid- | Amount. 
ity. 


nr a a 


RAINFALL AT VARIOUS STATIONS, 


1889. 


a EE SE tt A TT EE TE 


ey : | Wet 
Station. ty Days. 
Northern Seaboard— Ft. 
BIGOM Alla teretscacotscssectes ies cceens ab 103 
Mow Cad ieserceecssstcsavecevess sees Min COL tant co 
MERUNGOSEOD novecsscveceliestscovcceos 67 | 126 
Latrobe . oh 103 
Emu Bay . es sac Prog} oc 135 
Circular Head .....-..-.......,, 64 {| 191 
ESIAOKARIVED cescsesscaieelce nce BRP eich 181 
Windermere ........- Beer isseceaeertiaaeers 182 
Eastern Seaboard— 
Halniouthimseicessvig cess ses reivedtea eo 99 
Swansea sad 100 
Sorell ipy/ 
Clarence Plains Ges 139 
Botanical Gardens, Hobart ...... ci 131 
NIDUMEONGISONscsitccccstecscsscs aces : 139 
BITUMEN eae sercrectsslecsschecseeces 143 
@AROAIV ONES wien ocoeisuesecseedens 168 
Eaglehawk Neck............ccc000 dee 148 
RODERUStrctetistccisss <secaiines areires 190 180 
OUCH DOLE; coches: sae vey cccoaees ea 187 
APOLOWIOR nics scaecvasteseteestectoreve 158 
Western Seaboard— 
Cape Grim ...... Pa irconrenctaetecaee ie 190 
MOORIINAN res esi stones fonccSereossatesi 1b} (217 
Inland ( Western gees! 
Wiebe necneters coc seeceicccaivsecneeese i 175 
IPO ERESISCH Ofbis eres ser .csaccocee: 2000 | «.. 
Inland ( Eastern )— 
Longford.......... Roteasotettaerete sss 71 
BASVOCH eco acresesescclsteuscgjentiiess 147 
ILOSBieccece ese meccrstevarentcecsasteree 117 
Oatlands ..... Maceceedeteees 110 
Fingal ......... Saiarcotestuscccess 137 


Rain- 
fall. 


In. 


36° 
33° 
98 


32 


44° 
87° 
36° 
46° 
39° 


38° 
45° 
37° 
29° 
28° 
34° 
32° 
52° 
43° 
80° 
50° 
52° 


41° 
72° 


66° 
81: 


27° 
30° 
“64 
29° 
39° 


23 


04 
12 


17 
45 
09 
20 
92 


98 
21 
66 
89 
16 
58 
28 
66 
16 
80 
36 
26 


83 
96 


93 
87 


05 
ll 


37 
ll 


Max. Month. 


In. 

Nov. 10°39 
June 8:49 
5 5°84 
9. 1169 
. hotles 
i 8°25 
5 10°78 
1 8°71 
Noy. 11'67 
12°21 

June 8°78 
peer cir 
or rbd 
sing OSL 
» 7°84 
» 12°10 
» 12°55 
fe get by 
April 8:96 
June 14:04 
June 8°01 
» 9°48 
» 14:18 
4 12302 
Oct. 4°77 
» 5°69 
Nov. 5:41 
June 8°71 
at tee cds 


| 


Min. Month. 


| In, 
Feb. 0°67 
July 0°54 
| Feb, 0°72 
oe HOY) 

9) 0°48 

ap emel f| 

| =<59 0'91 
Merch 0°84 
Feb. 0°54 
March 0:26 
0:27 

ra S(a}is8 

| Aug. 0°66 
Jan. 0°82 
March 1-27 
» 0°42 

9 0°72 
May 2°28 
March 0:60 
March 1:12 
Feb. 2°56 
July 1:26 
Feb. 4°08 
of 0°15 
0°41 

March 0-18 

| 9 0°18 
iep 0:07 
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RAIN FALL—continued. 


Station. Height. a et | Rain- | Max. Month. | Min. Month, 
ays. | fall. 
cial shat St spate A = | ee es ee 
Inland ( Eastern )— Ft. In. | Insel Th. 
EL ATVC OMccr ave cacn rast sees apncte ease 5 102 | 20°23} June 3°47 | Aug. 0°53 
Gronldss\Countnyies cere: cc ateaenss letens 121 |69°32| Nov. 19°50 | Feb. 0°93 
Dog’s Head, Lake Sorell ......... eats 112 | 46°32| June 13-70 | March 0°67 
Campbelle Lown sr.s-6.s<scs<tp00ss --» | 109 |26°48! Nov. 5:30 | March 0:26 
Bou Wellis Mncoscclessuaniiestserssse: . | 104 }27°18} June 6-22 | Aug. 0°69 
ICNOVAg cers csatartttesataceiivedtze| (see) fe LS OAbOds 00} ene | SOs nivesm Las 
I) GlottalniGeccstetvscecsaet ecesekts ete cee | 188.4799) ,, 8°95") Reb 20260 
DCOUGSEHION ree sesevercnmnaepsaccoes: vee | 120 150712), 99°36 | July = 1-26 
Bag dudersscrs eecesoriaicctcssesats baice 130 |27°07} ,, 6:29 | Aug. 0°69 
| 


The great difference between the rainfall in the eastern and western 
parts of the Island is very remarkable, reaching as high as 81-87 inches 
(Mount Bischoff) in the latter ; the highest in the eastern part is 69:32 
(Gould’s Country). Generally, the greatest amount of rainfall occurs 
in June and July, and the least in February and March. 

It will be observed that the greater portion of the Island—the 
region of settlement—is characterised by a remarkably mild and equable 
temperature, between the extremes of 20-0° to 340° in winter, and 
78:0° to 96:3° in summer; and the rainfall, except in the wild sub- 
alpine mineral regions of the west, is moderate and regular. 

The meteorological observations at Hobart for over 50 years show 
little variation from year to year. A mean of 35 to 40 years gives the 
following results per year :— 

Atmospheric pressuresecssssseereeees 29'849 inches, 


Mean temperature .. 55'10 deg. 
Humidity of air... .. 0°74 per cent. 


Dork 6 148 days. 
GIN Tal iseversagencvaistinsy tareeciekses 222°93 Tote. 


The following table shows comparatively the meteorological con- 
ditions of various cities in Australasia and elsewhere :— 


METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS OF AUSTRALASIAN CITIES. 
Mean Yearly Average. 


Mean Temperature in Shade. Rainfall. 

Atmo- 

spheric |—--——__________| - — - ————. 

Pressure.| Mean. | Max. Min. Days. | Inches. 
ESTISUMMO Meee ss senecssecoa tan seee 30°090 | 67°70 99°3 | 39°4 130 33°07 
HEOriD ew ecsascscrscdsrrasssc ices 30°084 | 64°00 | 105°0 |} 34:0 106 25°04 
Adelaide .....0...sees0eeeeee+| 30°106 | 63°00 | 106°8 | 33°7 141 18°85 
DYOUC Yate receesseesateasseesners 30°124 | 62°50 | 106°:9 | 36°8 site 50°10 
Melbourne ............6. SOULE 29°940 | 57°30} 105:0] 30:2 131 25°75 
Hobart 29°891 | 55:1 96°3 | 32:0 180 30°80 
London (Greenwich) ....... 29°744 | 47°80 92°2 | 15°5 142 19°86 
WiUbLin ss: csares iuvaeiesatsesses| OULOLD®|m40200) 78°9 | 231 160 16°60 
CG HECeethner seis fees SRDS ve || 88°16 91*2 | 28-2 of 45°56 
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Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Bays and Harbours, Capes and 
Promontories, and Islands. 


Ir an imaginary line be drawn through the Island coincident with the 
146:5° meridian of east longitude, it would cut through the 42° of 
south latitude, in the elevated centre of the Island, near Lake Fergus. 
Taking these lines as boundaries for marking the distribution of rivers, 
lakes, &c., the Island would be divided into four principal divisions— 
North-Western, North-Eastern, South-Western, and South-Hastern. 
By this arrangement a fairly comprehensive list of the more important 
topographical matters may be concisely tabulated, whilst securing some 
notion of distribution. 


RIVERS HAVING THEIR EMBOUCHURES, IN THE VARIOUS DIVI- 


SIONS, WITH THEIR TRIBUTARIES AND LAKES. 


kisson R., Castray R., 


Affluents. 
River. Embouchures. 
Tributary Rivers. Lakes. 
NortH-WeEsTERN Division. 
Northern Slope, from Port Frederick to Cape Grim. 
| Fish R., Fisher’s R., Lobster , Adelaide ) 
MERSEY ; Rt., Minnow R., Dasher R., Port Frederick 
Caroline Ck. 5 
Don Abi ose Don mouth 
Forth Dove R., Lea R., Wilmot R. | L. Belvoir Port Fenton 
Barer ae S i Ulverstone 
Penguin ve x Penguin 
Blyth ie ve Blyth mouth 
Emu sn Emu Ba 
Cam ns ase | Port Maldon 
Inglis Calder R., Flowerdale R., a Wynyard 
Black Fish Ck. 
Detention oa a Pebbly Bay 
Black River : Sawyer’s Bay 
Duck Duck Bay 
Montagu Montagu 
Welcome os noe Welcome R. mouth 
Western Slope, from Cape Grim to Little Henty. 
Waratah R., Wandle R., 
Hellyer R., Gunn R., Rapid i 
ARTHUR R., Hilder R., Wey R., Arthur R. mouth 
Horton R., Leigh R., Bal- j 
four R., Frankland R. 
Nelson aes ose Nelson mouth 
Lagoon Lagoon mouth 
Pedder Pedder mouth 
Interview he oe Interview mouth 
(| Canning R., Bluff R., Mur-| L. Augusta 7 
| chison R., Brougham R., | 
| Sepa hiss 
tosh R., Hadfie ., Cold- wine 
PIEMAN | stream R, Wilson R, Hus- {Corinna 


l 


Heazlewood R., Whyte R., 
Savage R., Donaldson R. 
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River, 


os 


Little Henty 
Henty 
Burgess | 


§ 
0 
[| 
| 


GORDON 4} 


KInG 


: L 
Hibbs 

Spero 
Wanderer 
Mainwaring 
Rocky 
Rocky Point 
Giblin 
Dayey 

Old 


North 
Spring 


~—— 


Affluents. 


Tributary Rivers. Lakes. 


SoutH-WeEsTERN Drvision. 


Badger R. 


L. Rolleston, L. 
Dora, L. Spi- 
cer, L. Beatrice 

L. Undine, L. 


North Eldon R., South Eldon 
R., Princess R., Nelson R., 
Queen R. 


Boyes R., Adams R., Boyd 


R., Wedge R., Denison R.,} Dixon, LL. 
Serpentine R., Sprent R.,| Pedder, L. 
Cardigan R., Scarlett R.,| Maria 


Balaclava R., Inkerman R., 
Alma R.,Loddon R., Acheron 
R., Jane R., Franklin R. 


Hardwood 'R, Pine 


R. 
Crossing R., De Witt R, 


tee Onry 


Sourn-E ASTERN D1vIsIon. 


Embouchures. 


— —— 


South-Western bili from Litile Henty River to New River. 


Little Henty mouth 
Henty mouth 


(Macquarie Har- 


bour 


EN wa es ee ee | 


| 


Hibbs mouth 
Spero mouth 
Wanderer mouth 
Mainwaring mouth 
Rocky mouth 
Rocky Point mouth 
Giblin mouth 


es Davey 


South-Lastern oe trom New River to Great Swanport. 


New River 
Lune 
Esperance 


j 


Huon 


Snug 
North-west Bay 
River 


DERWENT | 


Coal 
Carlton 
~ Prosser’s 
Little Swanport 
Meredith 
Swan 
Apsley 


on 


Anne R., Craycroft R., Picton | L. Edgar 
R., Weld R.,. Arve R., 
Russell Ets Mountain R, 


Sandfly ae eee s R. 


L. St. Clair, 
Pine R., Little Pine R., Nive} L. Ina, L. 
R., Clarence R., Florentine | George, _ L. 


R., , Repulse R, Broad R.,| Ada, L. Pil- 
Dee R. , James R., Ouse R. lan, L. Fer- 
Shannon Re Clyde R.,| gus, L. Echo, 
Russell’s Falls R., Styx R.,| Great Lake, 
Plenty R., Lachlan R. ‘Sorell LL. Sorell, L. 
R., J ordan Ris Brown's R, Crescent, L. 
Tiberias 


ore see 


Brushy R., Wye R. 


tee 


New River mouth 


) 


D’Entrecasteaux 


* Channel 


Storm Bay 


Ne renee ~~ OT 


d Frederick Henry 
Bay 

Spring Bay 

Little Swanport 


2 Oyster Bay 
§ 


SE TR RE ED SS NOSE OR SE RSAC SAE REE DE ERLE SSI 
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Affluents. 
Embouchures. 


Tributary Rivers. Lakes. 


Nortu-EasiERN DIVvISION. 
Eastern Slope, from Great Swanport to Eddystone Point. 


Douglas es | Douglas R. mouth 
Scamander We } ote | Scamander R. ,, 
George's oe ee | George’s Bay 
Anson’s ics oe Anson’s Bay 
Northern Slope, from Eddystone Point to Port Frederick. 
ae Mussel . ree { Pe |Poole 
: Dorset R., Cascade R., Weld 

Ringarooma " aed os eco 
rere t| R., Frome 8 Winiford R. rac I Ringarooma Bay 
Tomahawk | Ke a | § 
Brid | Great Forester See Anderson’s Bay 
Piper's wee Ree Noland Bay 

(| South Esk R., Break 0’ Day | Arthur's Lakes, ) 

i| R., St. Paul’s R., Elizabeth | Woods’ Lake, 

| R., Macquarie R., Black-| L. Tooms 
TAMAR <1 man’s R., Lake R., Nile R,, | rPort Dalrymple 

Meander R., Liffey R., St. 

| Patrick’s R., North Esk R., 

\| Supply R. 
Rubicon pee et Port Sorell 


eae IP PA AT SC I TS A TR 


The principal Rivers on the Northern Slope are the Tamar and Mersey. 
P 1 \ 
Ther aeean Western 4, 5, Pieman and Gordon. 
AVEike Soho. sh- > MEBBteEN CF 55 Ee 5 Derwent and Huon. 


The Tamar is navigable for large steamers to the Port of Launceston, a distance 
of 40 miles from the Tamar Heads. The Derwent is considered to be one of the 
finest harbours in the Southern, Hemisphere, and is navigable for 22 miles beyond 
Hobart, the capital. Hobart is situated in one of the fine wide upper reaches of 
the estuary, at a distance of about 40 miles inland from the bold open approach at 
Storm Bay, and its port is regularly visited by the largest steamers of the Australian 
line. Both the Gordon and Pieman are navigable for many miles from their mouths 
for ships of fair size. 


PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS (2500 feet and upwards), 50. 


Nortu-WerstErN Division— 


Height. County. 
Cradle Mountain.........+. Mee 5069 Lincoln 
Eldon Range .... 4789 Montagu 
Tronstone Mountain ....,.+6. 4736 Westmorland 
Blgck-BIUtG <iccetaccssenscensats 4381 Deyon 
Mount Roland........ceeeer 4047 ” 
Gould’s Sugar-loaf............ 3972 Lincoln 
Mount Dundas ........esesee 3922 Montgomery 
Mount Ramsay ..... ee 3810 Russell 
Valentine s Peak... € 3637. Wellington 
Parson’s Hood..... 289 Russell 


Mount Bischoff ...sescsseeree 2598 2 
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PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS—continued. 


SoutH-WestEeRN Diyision— 


Height County. 
Frenchman’s Cap ........+.4. 4756 Westmorland 
Mount Hugel................... 4700 Lincoln 
WACISIO RAIDS Sactvsceresse eee 4399 Franklin 
inp eWallianiel sss. ovsccessce 4360 a 
MonntePictonets.cves.s-se0sscne 4340 Arthur 
Mount Hobhouse ............ 4031 Franklin 
Mount ead s2.<c.b.0sssc<seees 3890 Montgomery 
APE HUM RAN G6 =C.500..c0sstacsses 3668 Arthur 
Wilmot Range... 3483 “s 
Brady’s Sugar-loat sone 3361 Cumberland 
Bathurst Range ............... 2626 Kent 

Nortu-Eastern Diviston— 
Ben Lomond ............00s006 5010 Cornwall 
Mount Barrow ..............- 4644 Dorset 
Brady’s Look-out 4497 Westmorland 
DryssvBlitiec ccs. : 4257 os 
Miller's UST se eece eae cten 3977 Somerset 
MounteVictoriaececcsssisccetee 3964. Dorset 
BENE NW AvISe rossarsteretsssvecte. 3910 Cornwall 
Row Tor or Mount Arthur 3895 Dorset 
St wbaulissDomosss.ecte sctece 3368 Cornwall 
SNOW ables, vc ssccescavecercates 3175 Glamorgan 
Mount Nicholas ............... 2812 Cornwall 
Mount St. John .......... vee 2550 = Glamorgan 
Souru-Eastern Diviston— 

Field West. .....:.008 ae esent . 4721 Buckingham 
IGIOPGAGE ecu cevcacst ecenesscs 4167 ” 
Mount Wellington ........... 4166 * 
Collins’ Bonnet ....... ° 4131 ” 
Adamson’s Peak....sccsccovves 4017. ~— Kent 
La Perouse .......... SOTe 8800 ’ 
Mount Penny wees 9782 Westmorland 
Table Mountain .......escccc08 8596 Somerset 
Mount Franklin ............ 50 8597 ” 
Mount Dromedary A 8245 Monmouth 
Woods’ Quoin...... ea 8053 a 
BUC SHU Gercrcectecsscvetescsrce 2922 Cumberland 
Grey Mountain ............... 2713 Buckingham 
Mount Connection .........60 2630 Glamorgan 
Brown Mountain...........0.0 2598 Pembroke 
Black Dien ssccssectuiccvssses 2544 Monmouth 


PRINCIPAL BAYS, HARBOURS, CAPES, AND PROMONTORIES. 
eee 


Bays and Harbours, | 
| 


Capes and Promontories. 


West Coast—Cape Grim to South-East Cape. 


Valley Bay, Studland Bay, Calm Bay, 
Nettley Bay, Arthur River, Native Well 
Bay, Granville Harbour, Pieman River, 
Trial Bay, Macquarie Harzour. Main- 
waring Cove, Mainwaring Inlet, Elliott 
Cove, Porr Davey, Ketchen Bay, New 
Harbour, Cox Bight, Louisa Bay, New 
River Inlet, South Cape Bay. 


CavE Grim, Bluff Point, Green Point 
West Point, Second Bluff Point, Sundown 
Point, Ordnance Point, Sandy Cape, 
Care Sorett, Pornr Hiss, Rocky 
Point, Point St. Vincent, Pollard Point, 
Hilliard Head, Sourn-Wesr Caps, 
Soutu Care, Sours-East Cape, 


BAYS, HARBOURS, CAPES, PROMONTORIES, ISLANDS. 


}1 


PRINCIPAL BAYS, HARBOURS, CAPES, AND PROMONTORIES— 


continued. 


Bays and Harbours. 


Capes and Promontories. 


East Coast—South-East Cape to Eddystone Point. 


D’ENTRECASTEAUX CHANNEL, (Re- 
cherche Bay, Southport, Port Esperance, 
Port Cygnet, North-West Bay, Barnes’ 
Bay, Great Bay, Isthmus Bay, Little 
Taylor’s Bay, Great Taylor’s Bay), 
Cloudy Bay, ApventuRE Bay, Variety 
Bay, Trumpeter Bay, Bull Bay, Ralph’s 
Bay, Storm Bay, FrepERIcK Henry 
Bay, Norfolk Bay, Wedge Bay, Tunnel 
Bay, Porr Artruur, Fortescue Bay, 
Pirates Bay, Wilmot Harbour, North 
Bay, Blackman’s Bay, Marion Bay, 
Reidle Bay, Sprinc Bay, Okehampton 
Bay, Grindstone Bay, Little Swanport, 
Oyster Bay, Cole’s Bay, Wineglass Bay, 
Sleepy Bay, Bluestone Bay, Half-moon 
Bay, Maclean’s Bay, Grorer’s Bay, 
Skeleton Bay, Boat Harbour, Bay of 
Fires, Anson’s Bay. 


Whale Head, Brunt Heap, TAsMAN’s 
Heap, Cape Conella, Cark FREDERICK 
Henry, Care Raout, Carr Pi.rar, 
Cape Hauy, Cape Surville, Yellow Bluff, 
Humper’s Bluff, Cape Frederick Hend- 
rick, Cape Paul Lamanon, Cape Peron, 
Cape Bald, Cape Mistaken, RaGGEp 
Heap, Cape Boulanger, Cape Bougan- 
ville, Cape Bailly, Scuourrn IsLanp, . 
Cape Forstier, Cape Tourville, Cape 
Lodi, Pegsy Point, Long Point, Picanini 
Point, Helen’s Point, Grant’s Point, 
EppystoneE Porn’. 


Norru Coast—Eddystone Point to Cape Grim. 


Ringarooma Bay, Croppie’s Bay, 
Anderson’s Bay, Noland Bay, Tam 
o’Shanter Bay, Port DAtRympiz, Port 
SoRELL, Port FREDERICK, Port Fenton, 
Preservation Bay, Emu Bay, Port Mal- 
don, Freestone Cove, Jacobs’ Boat Har- 
bour, Pebbly Exy, Brickmakers’ Bay, 
Half-moon Bay, West Bay, Duck Bay. 


Cape Naturaliste, Cape Porruann, 
Warernovse Pornt, East Double Sandy 
Point, West Double Sandy Point, Stony 
Head, Five-mile Bluff, Low Head, West 
Head, Badger Head, Point Sorell, Tea 
Tree Point, Blackman’s Point, Tapiz 
Carz, Rocky Caps, Crrcutar HEAp, 
North Point, West Point, Capz Grim. 


The more important Bays and Harbours, &c. are indicated by small capital letters. 


PRINCIPAL ISLAND DEPENDENCIES. 


Area in Acres. 


North-East Group, Bass’ Strait-- 


lind erst waceerucrits Reecaesavescnaecerteslenececue Saipecponnch 513,000 
Cape Barren ... 110,000 
(Clarkela i asvtess.scrtss secs 20,000 
Kent’s Group and others 27,000 
North-West Group— 
King’s....... chdonbeocodrina Mraepcnsiligeeducrevauts eater sewestens 272,000 
Robbins’ 24,500 
Three Hummocks., 19,000 
METITRCGE: Susu dort sk vere 18,400 
Walker’s ....... ‘ a 1700 
Others...... magvagiet cufscancesterncrncs Saaranhenaseinipean cata 1900 
East Coast— 
Schouten 7000 
Maria .. 24,000 
Seeceeeseeeesnvecdersereeestroegaeneeneeetseeeers 90,000 
AU Others tie the South: ssissersssysesssearsenasasnessvtesacees 2500 


pee 


1,181,000 
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AREA OF TASMANIA. 


Acres. 
Tasmania, exclusive of Islands and Lakes ............+++ 15,571,500 
LUCIEN CT Ea or Sree Ra adachesiecavectereesertaer 1,131,000 
LENGE LS rp nOaeer Oe pee EA ACER Sy IMME PLC A Pebire 75,500 
DOta PA Toa Ade elses tire 16,778,000 


Towns and Cities. 
Tux total population of the Colony on 31st December, 1889, was esti- 
mated to be 151,480. With such a scanty population, therefore, there 
can be no large centres of population. The capital, Hobart, possessing 
a magnificent harbour, is beautifully situated near the mouth of the 
Derwent, in the south, and has a population of about 35,045 persons, 
including suburbs. Next in importance is the City of Launceston, 
situated on the Tamar, in the northern part of the Island, with a 
population of about 16,402 persons.* Of the remaining towns and 
townships there are only about 41, each having a population—at the 
time of the last census in 1881—ranging from 100 to 1720 persons 
respectively. The following table contains a list of the various 


places :— 

LE 
Population, 1881. Situation. 

Norru-Western Division. 

VAG DW sn nt sees hecsss ship tiassteataleen eee 874 River Waratah 

MaALEO DO Meetesercseessvssynvecacestsatnes avcatseceesesrs 711 River Mersey 

BROPEUG Ves teases ses sian iehesaisbacWeneseatwannness see 370 Ditto 

BtADlOy vecsiscesecsresness Seesaenarhen adpecevtes evaneens 832 Circular Head 

BSS eget acess ices cvateoseveoeren $6 805 River Emu 


Sheffield ... 263 River Dasher 


Wynyard .. 168 River Inglis 
OEE aenteti ees (cts a5csedeveleseseceoeee sonatas 162 River Mersey 
SOLO DL esaste sic) sussesves ies avbaketosiosteinee 123 Lobster Rivulet 


SourH—WersTERN Division. 


Only two settlements—Strahan and Port Dayey— situated in this division, both 
under 100 persons at the time of last census. 


NortH-Eastern Division. 


Haunceston, City, (1889). ......c.es.ccsccssveeses 16,402 River Tamar 

WAS AGRA sdash sees si seuncs sacnceccccveoansbaseies 1286 River South Esk 
SVGHEDUDVERsies- = 220k neviseceenaescsvetvceesuepoavens 1156 Quamby Brook 
Campbell Town 948 River Elizabeth 
Deloraine .......... oa 836 River Meander 
Evandale ........ ee 564 River South Esk 
GCI E Peers cer ice ys ccc acces vccviesescotdetereiseetne 478 Ditto 

LLHERO) 62 cea A Re 436 ? Near mouth River 
MT COLPOMLOWN cs ccssasverisssescoees aadanotavarvigees 299 § Tamar 
Carrick ...... Meshes ree serwsss secoeapa atts idemboetes Bo 285 River Liffey 

SPARES EET Benes coi 27s Soscetescesvaadccedeeesccseeittoetse 257 George’s River 
BING Ri eccsiss cesses 247 River South Esk 
Avoca . ~ re 131 Ditto 
ATA occa a OER EERO ee 113 Ringarooma River 
“CULM ASTESTTTT 5 Gogh Gra ne a i 110 Near South Esk 


* Launceston with suburbs has a population of about 17,157 persons. 
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Population, 1881. Situation. 

SoutH-Eastern Drvtston. 
Hobart, City and Suburbs, (1889) ... % 35,045 River Derwent 
IN GOEIN OFLOL cit och oyna de wan seen totes ecatas ie 1036 Ditto 
Queenborough ..... pre 795 Ditto 
MATES eo cee tcc: cosecsinccon tte soseoree nate kee 673 Lake Dulverton 
Franklin .. 457 River Huon 
Bothwell ..... noe af 454 River Clyde- 
Richmond ... =f = 448 Coal River 
Kempton ...... 434 
Hamilton ...... 387 River Clyde 
ROSS Fhe sess - 353 River Macquarie 
Pontville .. ieee 329 River Jordan 
foie) «ey | een eee ie a tee ie he pie ene 267 Pittwater 
SS WATISCHS eretecete shen ednce com conta pee sued otewet sien 244 River Meredith 
Jerusalem | 194 Coal River 


Triabunna ... Epicor 129 Spring Bay 
ROM Ob bee ae seeeta st Co OUTS eee See Seed ETE STE 115 River Agnes 


Excepting Hobart and Launceston, whose population is estimated for the year 1889, the 
figures for the Census year 1881 are given. The present population of each place will, 
therefore, be greater generally by about 27 per cent. 


CHAPTER IT. 


History. 


SUMMARY OF LEADING EVENTS. 
Year 1642. First Discovery. 


Tue first discovery of Tasmania was made on the 24th November, 
1642, by the intrepid Dutch navigator, Abel Jans Tasman. 

The Dutch were at this time in the zenith of their power, and 
their spirited commercial enterprise enabled them to command the 
maritime trade of a large portion of the globe, which trade, owing to the 
influence of the “ Three great voyages,” had rapidly expanded. The 
discovery of America by Columbus; the doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasco de Gama ; and, greatest of all, the cireumnavigation 
of the globe by Magellan, gave a great impetus to maritime and com- 
mercial enterprise; and many European countries—especially the 
Spanish, Dutch, French, and English—vied with each other in pro- 
moting maritime discovery, in the hope of extending their trade and 
commerce by the possession of newly discovered lands. 

It is undoubtedly this spirit which animated Anthony Van 
Diemen, Governor-General of the Dutch Settlement in Batavia in the 
Island of Java—when, in continuation of previous expeditions, he 
issued the command to Abel Jans Tasman to proceed to further explore 
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the vaguely known “Great South Land’”—a name by which the 
region of New Holland or Australia was alone known up to the year 
1665. 

Accordingly, on the 14th of August, 1642, Tasman embarked at 
Batavia on board the Heemshirk; the fly-boat Zeehan, Jerit Zanzoon 
master, in company. Mauritus, discovered in the year 1505 by Don 
Pedro Mascarequas, was now also in the possession of the Dutch, and 
thence Tasman first directed his expedition. Leaving the Mauritius on 
the 8th of October of the same year, they proceeded in an easterly 
direction in quest of the “ Great South Land,” and after various expe- 
riences, the first pilot, supported by the steersman, gave the following 
advice :—* We should keep to the 44° south latitude until we have 
passed 150° longitude; then make for latitude 40° south, and keeping. 
in that parallel to ran eastward to 220° longitude, and then steering 
northwards, search with the trade wind from east to west for the 
Solomon Islands. We imagine if we meet with no mainland till we 
come to 150° longitude we must then meet with islands.” This judg- 
ment proved to be very correct, for soon after the compasses were so 
disturbed that they inferred the neightourhood of land, and on the 
24th of November, at 4 o’clock p m., they sighted land—Point Hibbs, 
a remarkable limestone promontory, now so well known on our Westerv 
Coast, a little to the south of the entrance to Macquarie Harbour, 
which was only discovered in 1816, or 174 years later. In the evening ° 
of the same day they observed lofty mountains rising inland east-south- 
east and to the north-east. These mountains, long after were named 
Heemskirk and Zeehan by Captain Flinders, in commemoration of the 
names of ‘Tasman’s vessels. It is of additional interest that the recent 
remarkable discoveries of tin and silver should have been made in the 
vicinity of the lofty eminences which attracted the attention of the 
first discoverers of Tasmania, who originally gave it the name of 
‘‘ Anthony Van Diemen’s Land,” in honour of the Dutch Governor- 
General of Batavia. Tasman sailed round tho southern extremity of 
the Island, sighting several islands, including t!ose known as the Mew- 
stone, Swilly, and Eddystone. ‘Tasman also named one of the smaller 
groups the Boreels, in honour of the Council of India. After partly 
“ascending Storm Bay the vessels came to an anchor in the afternoon of 
Ist December in a good port (marked Frederic's Hendrik Bay in the 
chart, but now better known as Marion Bay, leading up to the 
southern head of East Bay Neck). Here thos» in boats despatched to 
the shore observed evidences indicating the »»resence of the natives. 
They saw that some of the larger trees were avtched by flintstone to 
facihtate climbing, as was supposed for birds’ nests (more probably for 
opossums) ; and two days later Tasman’s carpenter swam ashore in a 
little bay to the south-east of their former anchorage, and near four 
remarkable trees, standing in the form of a crescent, he erected a post 
on which a compass was carved, and left the Prince’s flag (Frederick 

Henry) flying upon it. 

After sailing along the East Coast, to parts of which they gave 
the names by which they are still known—notably Maria Island, in 
honour of a member of Van Diemen’s family ; Schouten Island, in 
honour of the Dutch commander who first rounded Cape Horn in 
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1610—they finally lost sight of land, the last notable object observed 
being St. Patrick’s Head. Tasman then steered to New Zealand, also 
one of his discoveries, and finally reaching his original point of depar- 
ture, Batavia, the sturdy navigator was enabled to place on record the 
marvels of his remarkable voyage, which, with characteristic devotion, 
he closes with “ God be praised for this happy voyage! Amen.” 


1772, 

For more than a century after its discovery by Abel Jans Tasman, 
no European had invaded its solitudes until 4th March, 1772. The 
French navigator Marion du Fresne anchored his ships, the Mascarin 
and the Castries, in the Frederic Hendrie Bay of Tasman, now marked 
on the maps Marion Bey. Captain Marion remained there six days, 
landed, and attempted to establish intercourse with the natives, but this 
resulted in an encounter, in which the first 'lasmanian aborigine fell 
under the fire of European muskets. 


4773 (March 9). 


In the following year—9th March, 1773—the Island was next 
accidentally visited by an English ship (the Adventure), commanded by 
Captain Tobias Furneaux. ‘The ship cast anchor in the bay which now 
bears its name. No natives were seen, but their fires were observed 
along the shore. 

24777 (January 26). 
The ships Resolution and Discovery (Cook’s third and last expedi- 
tion) entered Adventure Bay. Captain Cook and party landed, and 
soon after fell in with a party of natives, with whom they had some 
intercourse. 

1788 (January 20). 

The English ships Sirtus and Supply, accompanied by three store 
ships and six transports, carrying 7000 persons, first anchored at 
Botany ; but finding this place unsuitable, the colony was transferred to 
Port Jackson, which magnificent harbour was then fortunately dis- 
covered. ‘This was the first colony established in Australasia. 


1789 (July 3). 


Captain John Henry Cox, in the brig Mercury, sailed inside the 
Schouten and Maria Islands, and discovered Oyster Bay. 


1789. 

Lieutenant Bligh, on his way to Tahiti, touched at several places 
on the south-east coast. Spent twelve days at Adventure Bay, where 
he observed an English record engraved upon a tree-—“ A.D. 1773.” 
At Frederick Henry Bay he had an interview with the natives. 

Robert Brown, the eminent botanist, accompanied Lieutenant 
Bligh in this expedition. 

1792. 

Lieutenant Bligh a second time visited the south of the Island, 
where he planted several trees. This was subsequent to the mutiny of 
his crew, some of whose descendants still occupy the Pitcairn Islands. 
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A portion of the inhabitants of these islands were afterwards transferred 
to Norfolk Island by the British Government, the resources of their 
original home being too limited to supply the wants of their increasing 
numbers. 

1792-1793. 

The year 1792 is also memorable by the visit of the illustrious 
French navigator, Rear-Admiral Brany D’Entrecasteaux, in the 
Recherche, and Captain Huon Kermandec in the Esperance. Excel- 
lent surveys were made in Storm Bay. D’Entrecasteaux made a 
second yisit in January, 1793, for the purpose of completing surveys. 
The names of the ships and commanders, by which the many islands, 
bays, channels, and mountains in the south are known, still bear witness 
to their important investigations. 

Labillardiére, the illustrious botan’st, accompanied this expedition. 


1794. 

Captain Hayes, in command of tho ships Duke of Clarence and 
Duchess, entered the Derwent, which he so named. He was then 
unaware of the visit of D’Entrecasteaux, who had previously discovered 
this river and named it “Riviere du Nord.” 


1798. 

The sloop Norfolk sailed from Port Jackson, under the command of 
Lieutenant Flinders, with the express object of demonstrating the 
insular character of Van Diemen’s Land. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Bass, who had already discovered the strait now known by his 
name. ‘The following names given to places along the North and West 
Coasts indicate the extent of their observations; viz.—Cape Portland, 
Waterhouse Island, Tamar River, Green Island (Tamar), West Arm, 
Middle Island, Whirlpool Reach, Swan Point, Long Reach, Point 
Rapid, Crescentshore, Table Cape, Rocky Cape, Cireular Head, Trefoil 
Island, Hunter’s Island, Cape Grim, Mount Heemskirk, Mount 
Zechan, Point Hibbs. Entered the Derwent on 18th December, where 
the party fell in with some of the natives, with whom they had com- 
munication, Leaving the Derwent on 31st December, the party pro- 
ceeded by the eastern coast to Sydney, thus effecting the first cireum- 
nayigation of the Island. 

1799. 


Port Phillip discovered by Captain Murray. 


1802. 

Another French expedition visited the Island under Commodore 
Baudin, consisting of the ships Géographe and Naturaliste, with the 
corvette Cisuarina. 

A careful survey was made of the east coast. Monge, the surgeon, 
died here, and was buried at Maria Island. Géographe Strait was 
named in honour of the Commodore’s ship; Freycinet’s Peninsula in 
honour of Lieutenant Freycinet. Peron, the eminent naturalist, who 
afterwards wrote a history of the expedition, gives an interesting 
account of their intercourse with the natives. 
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1803. First Settlement formed in Tasmania. 

On the 12th September Lieutenant John Bowen, acting under 
instructions from Governor King, of New South Wales, arrived in the 
Albion, and landed at Risdon, where he formed the first settlement in 
Tasmania. The Lady Nelson with rest of establishment had arrived in 
Risdon Cove 7th September. 

The Tamar was also visited in the same year by Superintendent 
Collins, in the Lady Nelson, by order of Lieutenant-Governor Collins, 
then at Port Phillip. Superintendent Collins, on his return, reported 
unfavourably of the Tamar (Port Dalrymple) as a place of settlement. 


1804. 

The site of Hobart, in Sullivan’s Cove, fixed upon as a town by 
Governor Collins. The party (conveyed in the ships Ocean and Lady 
Nelson), left Port Phillip on 30th January, and arrived in the Derwent 
on 15th February. Collins was dissatisficd with the location at Risdon, 
preferring the southern shore; and soon after (20th February) he 
fixed upon Sullivan’s Cove, where he landed and pitched his tents. 

Colonel Paterson, acting under instructions from Governor King, 
of New South Wales, landed at George Town, in the Tamar, in October, 
1804, and fixed the site of a town; but the head-quarters were soon 
after removed to York ‘Town. 

The system of assigning convicts to free settlers was established this 
year by Governor King. 

The first unfortunate affray with the natives occurred at Risdon, 
Many natives were killed and wounded. To this affray may be 
ascribed all the subsequent troubles with the aboriginal tribes, 


i868. 
Part of the settlers from Norfolk Island removed to Tasmania, 
taking ee, locations chiefly at Hobart, Pittwater, New Norfolk, and 


Norfolk Plains, 
1866-1807, 


The settlement at York ‘Town was removed (1806) by Colonel 
Paterson to the spot where the City of Launceston now stands. ‘The 
town he named in honour of Governor King’s birth-place in England. 
The river was also named the Tamar, after a Cornish stream. 

Settlers in the Island, as well as in New South Wales, were 
reduced to a state of famine, firstly, owing to the destruction of the 
crops and live stocks caused by a heavy flood in the Hawkesbury, this 
river having risen to the height of sixty to eighty feet in a few hours; 
secondly, owing to failure of the following season’s crop of wheat. 


1808. 
The famine still continuing, the settlements were bordering on 
absolute starvation. Wheat rose to £4 per bushel, equal to about £200 


per ton. 
1810. 


The famine still continuing, the Government were at last unable to 
. . o . . S . 
feed the prisoners, and in order to save their lives they were permitted 
to roam at liberty in search of wild animals and other food. During the 
y. ; oe 
year, however, relief came by the arrival of a cargo of wheat from India, 
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In the early part of this year the first newspaper printed in the 
Colony appeared, under the title of the Derwent Stur and Van 
Diemen’s Land Intelligencer, It was issued fortnightly at two shillings 
a copy, but it soon expired owing to want of funds. Governor Collins 
died suddenly at Hobart, on the 24th March, 1810, 


L812 (February 4). 
Colonel Davey appointed second Lieutenant-Governor. 


1812. 
Settlements on the Tamar and Derwent united under one govern- 
ment. Formerly these settlements were independently governed. 


1814. 

Second attempt to establish a newspaper was made, under the title 
Van Diemen’s Land Guzeite, but it soon collapsed for want of support. 
The first Court, styled the “ Lieutenant-Governor’s Court,” was estab- 
lished. Its jurisdiction was restricted to personal matters under the 
value of £50, All other cases, civil and criminal, were tried in Sydney. 
Bushrangers were now beginning to spread terror among the settlers 
throughout the Island. 

1815. 

Captain James Kelly explored the southern, westera, and northern 
coasts, and made many important discoveries, chief among which were 
Port Davey and Macquarie Harbour, so named by him, His party on 
arriving at George Town were at first mistaken for bushrangers. 


1815-1816, 

Agriculture progressed so far that the Colony was able to export 
nearly 15,000 bushels of wheat to Sydney. The first flour-mill was 
erected at this time. 

1816, 

The Zobart Town Gazette, edited by Andrew Bent, established. 
The difficulties of this first literary enterprise are indicated by the curious 
notice that subscribers three years in arrears are strongly urged to 
deliver wheat in payment at once, to save proceedings being taken. 


2317. 

The foundation stone of the first church in the Colony (8. David's, 
Hobart) was laid by Governor Davey. Soon after (April) Colonel 
Davey ceased to administer the Government. His successor, Colonel 
William Sorell, took control on his arrival on the 8th April; the popu- 
lation then numbering 3114 persons. 

Hobart, at this time, hada population estimated at 1000 souls, 
and the houses are described as for the most part a collection of mean- 
looking wooden huts. No schools had yet been established in the 
Island. Free immigrants now began to make their appearance in con- 
siderable numbers, including many retired officers of the army and 
navy, besides gentlemen of moderate capital, who were attracted by the 
facilities offered to them for settlement in the shape of free grants of 
land. The finest parts of the agricultural areas were alienated at this 
time. 
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1820. 

The first important importation of pure merino lambs (800) arrived, 
obtained from flocks of Captain John Macarthur, of Camden, New 
South Wales ; originally derived from the Royal flock of pure merinos 
at Kew. 

21821 (December). 
Penal settlement established at Macquarie Harbour. 


1822. 

St. David’s Church, Hobart, completed. First clergyman, the 
Rev. Robert Knopwood, who arrived in the Colony with Collins’ fleet 
in 1804, 

1824. 

Governor Sorell’s administration ceased, and his successor, Lieut.- 
Colonel George Arthur, arrived in Hobart on the 12th May, 1824. On 
the 24th May the first session of a Supreme Court was opened, on the 
arrival of Judge Pedder from England with the charter. 


1825-1826. 

Van Diemen’s Land was proclaimed an independent colony. 
Hitherto the local Governor was subordinate to the Governor of New 
South Wales. The Government established locally consisted of two 
Councils appointed by the Crown,—one, the Executive, comprising 
four members; the other, the Legislative, having seven members. 
The functions of the former were to advise the Governor, and those of 
the latter to frame the laws. 

After a life of ten years, Bent’s Hobart Town Guzette and V.D.L. 
Advertiser ceased to exist. The Hobart Town Gazette was soon after- 
wards issued as a Government publication, The Colonial Times was 
first issued on 19th October, 1825, limited to advertisements. 


1827. 

Mr. Henry Hellyer explored the country along the Arthur and 
Hellyer Rivers, also the country named by him Surrey and Hampshire 
Hills. Liberty of the press suppressed by Governor Arthur. Bent 
imprisoned for a month for publishing an advertising sheet. Governor 
Arthur's action in this matter caused general dissatisfaction. 


1828. 

Van Diemen’s Land Company (sheep farming) commenced opera- 
tions on a block of 250,000 acres in the north-west part of the Island, 
which was conditionally grauted to the Company by charter, passed on 
Sth November, 1825. The country around Emu Bay and Cireular 
Head was explored on behalf of the Company this year, and an addi- 
tion of 100,000 acres’ was made to the Company’s original grant. 
About this time also another company of capitalists was formed—the 
Van Diemen’s Land Establishment—who received a grant of 40,000 
acres of land in the Norfolk Plains District for agricultural and stock- 
breeding purposes, and large importations of improved breeds of horses, 
sheep, and cattle were made. The Council was increased in number by 
a new Constitution Act. The Tasmanian and Austral-Asiatic Review 
established in Hobart Town in February, 1828—editor, Robert Lathrop 
Murray. 
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1829. 

Two newspapers were started in Launceston. The Cornwall 
Press, edited by Mr. S. Dowsett, soon collapsed; but the Launceston 
Advertiser, established by John Paseue Fawkner, and edited by Mr. 
Henry Dowling, became a useful and popular journal. 


1830. 

Owing to the depredations of the natives, the movement known as 
the Black Line was organised, at an expense of £30,000, with the 
object of forcing all the natives into Tasman’s Peninsula; but the’ 
result was a complete failure, the only capture being one man and a 
boy. 

41830-1235. 

What force could not effect in gathering the natives into one place 
was achieved marvellously within five years by the benevolence and 
friendly suasion of one man (the celebrated George Augustus Robinson). 
There were only 203 survivors in the final gathering of the natives 
into the settlement prepared for them on Flinders’ Island. 


1824-1837, 

The first settlement within the Colony of Victoria was made by the 
two Messrs. Henty, of Launceston, Tasmania, in the year 1834. ‘These 
founders of this important colony first occupied the country round 
Portland Bay with flocks of sheep. They also tilled the soil and pro- 
duced cereals for their own consumption. The plough used by the 
Messrs. Henty in turning the first sod of Victorian soil was preserved, 
and was exhibited as an interesting relic at the Melbourne International 
Exhibition of 1880-81, Launceston also had the honour of originating 
the two expeditions following that of the Hentys, which first per- 
manently occupied Port Phillip. The first of these—Batman’s party— 
arrived on 29th May, 18365, in the Rebecca, and made their head- 
quarters at Indented Head; the second, organised by Mr. J. P. 
Fawkner, entered the Yarra on 28th August, 1835, and moored their 
vessel, the Enterprise, to the trees which grew on the banks of the 
river, where the great city of Melbourne now stands. A brisk trade 
was soon opened up between the two colonies, and a large migration of 
Tasmanians, with their flocks, herds, and implements, soon set in in 
favour of the newly-founded Colony. Thus, the honour of founding 
the colony of Victoria is due to Tasmanian enterprise. 

The progress made within the colony of Tasmania was very 
marked during Governor Arthur’s rule. In 1835 the means of 
internal communication was wonderfully improved. The mail cart 
twice a week now made the journey between Hobart and Launceston— 
121 miles—in 19 hours. In 1824 the mails were carried by foot post 
once a fortnight. There were now established throughout the Colony— 
with a population of 40,172 persons—29 schools, with an attendance of 
1177 children. There were also 18 places of worship, as compared with 
four on the arrival of Governor Arthur. Bushranging, formerly so 
common, was now almost unknown. 

About this time Macquarie Harbour was abandoned, and_the 
prisoners were removed to the new settlement established at Port 
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Arthur, on Tasman’s Peninsula, where they were treated with less 
rigour. Large gangs of convicts were being employed in the formation 
of roads and bridges throughout the Colony—notably the Bridgewater 
Causeway and the Hobart Town and Richmond Road. 

Governor Arthur's governorship terminated on the 3lst October, 
1836, on which day he embarked for England. The duties of Acting- 
Governor were then vested in Lieutenant-Colonel Kenneth Snodgrass, 
who continued in office for two months and six days. 


1837-1843. 


Sir John Franklin arrived in Hobart, and assumed the governor- 
ship of the Colony, on the 6th day of January, 1837. He was enthu- 
siastically received by the colonists. Although the new Governor was 
highly esteemed personally, he encountered great difficulties in 
administering the government of a Colony amid the discordant elements 
of party strifes arising out of the unhappy condition of a mixed society 
of free colonists and the officials of penal institutions. His efforts, 
humanely directed to promote harmony and good government, met with 
indifferent success. In all matters tending to promote higher education 
and improvement in social conditien he took a prominent part, and was 
eminently successful. He was the founder, and first President, of the 
existing Royal Society of Tasmania. The earliest meetings of this 
body, then styled The Tusmanian Society, were held once a fortnight in 
the Library of Government House, where papers were read on scien- 
tific and philosophical subjects. In the year 1841 the first publica- 
tion of the Society appeared, under the title of The Tasmanian Journal 
of Natural Science (now changed to Papers and Proceedinys of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania). In an interesting introductory article 
written by the Rev. John Lillie, of St. Andrew’s Church, Hobart, an 
ardent student of natural history, the author indicates the scope of the 
Society’s aims, and in urging the claims of science as a means of culture, 
he states that, animated by “ the conviction that they are now living at 
the fountain-head of what promises ere long to swell into a mighty 
stream of civilisation, they have been anxious to impress upon that 
stream, while it is yet susceptible of it, a salutary direction towards 
liberal and scientific pursuits. Our noble national Museum in Mac- 
quarie-street ; the valuable scientific Library of the Royal Society; and 
the creditable position which that Society now holds among kindred 
Australian institutions as indicated by its yearly Proceedings, all bear 
witness that the impress then made has proved to be a valuable and 
lasting one. 

Science and discovery soon after received additional impetus from 
the various scientific expeditions which visited the Island. The French 
warships, in their voyage of discovery in the Antarctic regions, visited 
Hobart Lown in December, 1839. The Erebus and Yerror, com- 
manded by Captains Ross and Crozier, visited Hobart Town in 
November, 1840; and its illustrious botanist, Dr. Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, thea, under the able guidance of our local naturalists, Ronald 
Gunn, F.R.S., and W. Archer, made a thorough investigation of the 
flora of the Island, which formed the basis of Hooker’s magnificent 
work The Flora of Tasmania. 
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At the same time, the natural history and physical character of 
the Island were made more widely known by the travels and observa- 
tions of the illustrious Count Strzelecki, a Polish nobleman. This 
indefatigable naturalist was hospitably entertained and encouraged by 
Sir John Franklin. He travelled 7000 miles on foot through the wilds 
of New South Wales and Tasmania, and his subsequently written 
account, Physical Description of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, still testifies to the wonderful amount of information by which 
the world has been enriched by his wide and careful explorations. At 
this time, also, Her Majesty’s ship Beagle was occupied in examining 
the coasts and rivers of the Island. ‘The naturalist attached to this 
vessel was the illustrious Charles Darwin, who gives an interesting 
account in his “Journal of Researches” of the geological features of 
Hobart Town and its neighbourhood. The geological features of the 
Island, however, received much closer attention from the well-known 
geologist James Beete Jukes, who accompanied H.M. survey ship Fly. 
This eminent geologist describes very fully the geological features of 
the Island as observed by him in his work published in the year 1850, 
entitled A Sketch of the Physical Structure of Australia. 

Dr. Richardson, who accompanied Dr. Ross’s expedition, also made 
a large collection of our fishes, which were afterwards described. Thus 
the study of the various branches of science received at this period a 
wonderful impetus from the visits of the various scientifie expeditions 
named, 

Sir John Franklin’s retirement from the Government of the Colony, 
on 2Ist August, 1843, was in a large measure due to the unhappy 
differences between himself and the Colonial Secretary, Mr. John 
Montagu, who had been dismissed by Sir John Franklin for continued 
disrespectful conduct to himself as Governor. Soon after his retirement 
(1845) the frank and geverous Sir John Franklin went forth in com- 
mand of the ill-fated expedition (Hrebus and Terror) for the purpose of 
discovering the North-West Passage. ‘The fatal end of this memorable 
expedition is now too well known. A bronze statue, above life size, is 
now erected in his memory in Franklin Square, Hobart, near the spot 
where he formerly resided at old Government House. 


1843-1847. 

Sir John Franklin was succeeded as Governor by Sir John 
Eardley Eardley-Wilmot, Bart., who arrived in Hobart in August, 
1843. 

During the short term of Sir Eardley Wilmot’s government the 
Colony was in a very disturbed condition, caused immediately in a large 
measure by the breaking up of the convict settlement at Norfolk 
Island and its transfer to Port Arthur. The free colonists were now 
becoming more and more alarmed at the growing proportions of the 
fixed penal establishments throughout the Island; and the agitation to 
put a stop to further importations of convicts from other parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions was most intense. Added to this, the local cost of 
maintaming such a large body of police and numerous gaols plunged 
the Colony into a debt of £100,000, which, with a diminishing revenue, 
caused the Governor to propose to raise the taxes on imports from 5 to 
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15 per ceat. This proposal was strenuously opposed by the colonists 
and by the independent nominees forming the Council—six of whom 
resigned—resulting in a deadlock. The financial difficulty was after- 
wards overcome by a compromise ; the Home Government agreeing 
to contribute £24,000 annually towards the maintenance of police and 
gaols. 

1843, 

In 1843 Dr. Francis Russel Nixon arrived in the Colony, having 
received the appointment of Bishop of Tasmania. The Colony had 
been created an independent diocese in the previous year. Mr. W. L. 
Kentish, engineer, while engaged in surveying new lines of road in the 
north-west part of the Island in the year 1844, discovered the open 
tertile plains now known by his name (Kentish Plains), and soon after 
the country now known as Clerke’s Plains, further westward, was added 
to his discoveries. 

1826. 

{In October, 1846, Sir Eardley Wilmot was suddenly recalled from 
the Government of the Colony, in consequence of secret accusations 
made against his private character. ‘These accusations were repelled by 
the Chief Justice and 250 leading members of the community, but had 
no effect upon the Home Government. Sir Eardley Wilmot died soon 
after of a broken heart, in consequence of this cruel assault upon his 
character. 

1847. 

The Government of the Colony was administered by Mr. Charles 
Joseph Latrobe in the interval between the departure of Sir Eardley 
Wilmot and the arrival of Sir William Thomas Denison, Knight, on 
25th January, 1847. 

One of the first acts of the new Governor was the restoration of 
the “ Patriotic Six” to their seats in the Council. During the term of 
Sir William Denison’s Government the anti-transportation movement 
was vigorously maintained by the great body of the colonists, and its 
influence was greatly strengthened by the organisation of a League, 
which ultimately extended to all the colonies, and became a mighty 
power in the anti-transportation cause. 


1850. 

Coal discovered between the Don and Mersey Rivers in March, 
1850, and soon after a similar seam of coal was found at Tarleton and 
the Don. 

1859-1853. 

The strenuous opposition of the League to further transportation 
at last began to bear fruit ; for in the year 1850 a Bill was passed_pro- 
viding for the establishment of Legislative Councils in Tasmania, South 
Australia, and Victoria ; the latter place having been created a separate 
colony by the same Act. It was further provided that one-third of the 
members of the Council were to be nominated by the Crown, and two- 
thirds to be elected by the people. ‘The significance of this provision 
was made manifest by the election soon following, by which sixteen 
gentlemen were returned, nearly all of whom were pledged or opposed 
to further transportation of convicts to the Colony. The new Legis- 
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lative Council was summoned to assemble on 30th December, 1851, and 
its first divisions were taken on the subject of transportation; and a 
majority were successful in moving the adoption of an address to the 
Queen, remonstrating, strongly but respectfully, on the influx of 
criminals. The enthusiasm and perseverance of these reformers at last 
overcame all opposition ; for, upon the Aberdeen Ministry coming into 
power, their first important act of office was to announce (through the 
newly-appointed Colonial Secretary, the Duke of Neweastle, in a 
despatch dated 14th December, 1852), that transportation had absolutely 
ceased. It was not, however, until May, 1853, that the official notifica- 
tion appeared in the Hobart Town Gazette. Great rejoicing throughout 
the Colony took place in consequence, and Wednesday, the 10th 
August, was chosen asa holiday to celebrate the joyful event. This 
period was also memorable as the fiftieth year of the Colony’s history, 
dating from its foundation in 1803. It marked the beginning of a new 
era to the Colony. Van Diemen’s Land, as a name, disappears, with 
its evil associations; the Colony thenceforward bearing the name 
TasMAnta, as a happy omen of the altered conditions in its history. 

Other events also occurred about this time which had a most 
important influence in the ultimate development and progress of the 
Australasian Colonies. ‘The most important of these was the discovery 
of gold in payable quantities by Hargreaves, in New South Wales, in 
the year 1851. The effect of this discovery gave a wonderful impetus 
to the search for gold in all the colonies; and within a month of the 
establishment of Victoria as an independent colony it became generally 
known that rich deposits of gold existed within its borders. 

In the year 1852 the first payable gold was found in Tasmania, at 
the Nook, near Fingal; and about the same time it was also discovered 
at Tower Hill Creek and in the vicinity of Nine-Mile Springs. In 
the same year the practical working of the gold fields of New Zealand 
was first commenced. The extraordinary richness of the Victorian gold 
fields, however, eclipsed all other discoveries. ‘Tasmania, by its proximity 
to them, was at once most wonderfully affected. All kinds of products 
reached fabulous prices, and were exported to Victoria in such quantities 
that the value of total exports in 1851 of £665,790, reached £1,509,883 
in 1852, and £1,756,316 in 1853. Migration of population of all 
classes, from Tasmania to Victoria, at once set in in alarming numbers. 
In 1842 it is estimated that there were nearly 40,000 adult males in the 
Colony ; but such was the migration to the Victorian gold fields in 1852, 
1853, and 1854, that the adult males left in the Colony were less than 
22,261. It is believed that the great body of ticket-of-leave men took 
advantage of this movement, as it gave them an opportunity of leaving 
a place which, however advantageous in other respects, was to them 
filled with many unhappy associations. 


4854. 

A Bill to grant retiring pensions to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court was passed on the 4th May, 1854. The same year Mr. Valentine 
Fleming, Attorney-General, was appointed Chief Justice in place of 
Sir John Pedder, who retired upon a pension. 

Central Board of Education appointed, consisting of the Members 
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for the time being of the Executive and Legislative Councils. The 
number of Members of Council were increased from 24 to 33; one- 
third nominated by the Governor and two-thirds elected by the people. 
Sir William Denison retired from the Government of the Colony at 
the close of this year. 

1855. 

Early in January Sir Henry Edward Fox Young succeeded Sir 
William Denison as Governor, the Colony being then in a most pros- 
perous condition, and large shipmeats of a superior class of immigrants 
(farm servants) arrived to fill the places of those who had left for the 
Victorian gold fields. 

The Queen declared her assent to an “ Act to establish a Parlia- 
ment in Van Diemen’s Land, and to grant a Civil List to Her 
Majesty.” Tasmania was thus the first of the Colonies in the Australian 
group to receive the privileges of Local Representative Government. 


13856. 

Mr. Adye Douglas advocated a preliminary survey for a railway 
between Hobart ‘Town and Launeeston. Bill passed to enable the 
Launceston Corporation to supply the town with water. 

The first Parliament, consisting of two Chambers of Representa- 
tives, both elective, were opened by Commission appointed by the 
Governor, on 2nd December, 1855. The Legislative Council was 
limited to 15 Members, and the House of Assembly was limited to 30 
Members.- (A list of successive Ministries is given elsewhere.) The 
first Ministry consisted of the following Members :— 

Colonial Secretary and Premier... William Thomas Napier Champ. 


Colonia! Treasurer ......00-s01ensesse0 Thomas Daniel Chapman. 

Attorney-General ..v...-scccscscreseee Francis Sinith. 

Solicitor-Generul ......0.00sses0000re John Warrington Rogers. 

Minister of Lands and Works..... Henry Frampton Anstey. 

WWAGHOUE POCONO «...-.csercesessceras William Edward Nairn. 
1357. 


The city of Hobart first lighted with gas. Launceston waterworks 
completed ; water conveyed from St. Patrick’s River, 13 miles dis- 
tant. New Government House completed ; cost about £120,000. 


41858. 
A Tasmanian University proposed by the Rev. R. D. P. Harris. 
Bill passed appointing a Council of Education, with power to confer 
the Degree of Associate of Arts; having also the gift of two Scholar- 
ships annually, each of the value of £200 per annum, tenable for four 
years at an Engiish University. 


1859. 


Rural Muncipalities first established. State aid to religious bodies 
commuted : a Bill to raise a loan of £100,000 was passed to effect 
this object. First submarine cable laid, vid Circular Head and King’s 
Island, to Cape Otway. The cost was £42,000. This line, however, 
soon failed, owing to various defects in the cable, and to the nature of 
the bottom along which it was laid. 
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1860. 

Gold quartz-crushing machinery erected at Fingal. Mr. Charles 
Gould appointed Government Geologist. Two exploring expeditions 
appointed by the Government to prosecute a search for gold and valu- 
able minerals, one under Mr. Ronald C. Gunn, to examine the wild 
north-western country; the other under Mr. Gould, to examine the 
southern portion of the Island. 


1861. 

Sir Henry Young retired from the Government of the Colony on 
10th December, 1861, and was succeeded by Colonel Thomas Gore 
Browne, C.B. 

1863. 

Two tons of Fingal coal sent to Launceston for experimental pur- 
poses, which yielded 6900 feet of gas per ton. Agitation throughout 
the Colony for roads and railways. 


1864. 

Grant of £106,000 passed by Parliament for roads and_ bridges. 
Proposals urged for a railway between Launceston and Deloraine 
rejected by Parliament. First successful shipment of English salmon 
ova arrived on 20th April, per Norfolk, This Tasmanian experiment 
demonstrated to the world, for the first time, that it was possible to 
retard incubation without destroying vitality for a period sufficiently 
prolonged to cover the transport of ova to the remotest part of the 
globe. ‘Tasmania, therefore, has reason to be proud of this and her 
subsequent achievements in acclimatisation. 


4865. 
Torrens’ Act adopted. 


1866. 

Opening of the new Town Hall, Hobart. The Lincolnshire 
arrived at Hobart with the second shipment of live ova of Salmo salar, 
which were successfully deposited in the hatching boxes on the River 
Plenty on the 5th May, 1866. Renewed agitation for the construction 
of railways and a progressive policy of public works. 


186é. 

The Duke of Edinburgh turned the first sod of the Launceston 
and Deloraine Railway on the 15th January. 

Colonel Thomas Gore Browne's term of office expired at the end of 
the year 1868. 

1369. 

The State Aid Commutation Act received the Royal assent, Ist 
July, 1869. Mr. Charles Du Cane arrived in the Colony on 12th 
January, 1869, and on the I4th of the same month he was formally 
sworn in as Governor. Telegraphic communication by cable across 
Bass Strait successfully established on Ist May, 1869. On the 2nd 
August the Colony was profoundly affected by the death of the 
Premier, Sir Richard Dry, who was considered to be the most popular 
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statesman T'asmania ever possessed. He was the first native-born who 
was elevated to the position of Premier in the responsible Government 
of the Colony. In December, Sir Valentine Fleming, the Chief Justice, 
retired on his pension of £1000 per year, and was succeeded by Sir 
Francis Smith. At the same time the Hon. W. L. Dobson, Attorney- 
General, was elevated to the Bench. Mr. William Robert Giblin, who 
only entered Parliament in March, 1869, was appointed Attorney- 
General. He was the first native of the Colony elevated to that 
responsible legal office. 


1870. 


A census of the Colony was taken early in this year, when the 
returns gave a population of 99,328. Constitution Amendment Act 
passed, whereby the Legislative Council was increased from 15 to 16 
Members, and the House of Assembly from 30 to 32. At the same 
time the election qualification—leasehold—was reduced from £10 to 
£7, and—salary—irom £100 to £80. Act passed enabling the Tas- 
manian Main Line Railway Company to construct a line of railway, 
3ft. Gin. gauge, between Hobart and Launceston. 


1871. 


The Launceston and Western Railway was officially opened for 
traffic by Governor Du Cane on 10th February, 1871. 


1872. 

Mr. James Smith discovered the rich deposit of tia at Mount 
Bischoff. This important discovery marks the beginning of a new era 
in the mining industry of Tasmania. 

Owing to financial difficulties, the Launceston and Western Rail- 
way Company agreed, upon certain terms, to transfer the line to the 
Government on 3rd August, 1872. 

Great dissatisfaction was felt by the landholders of the Launceston 
and Western Railway District by the attempt to levy a special railway 
rate upon that district, it being alleged that the projection of the Main 
Line Railway absolved them from the conditions by which they were 
formerly bound. Sixty-five northern magistrates appealed to the 
Governor requesting him to suspend legal proczedings; but the appeal 
was refused, whereupon twenty-six of the magistrates resigned. 
Eventually the landholders of the district were unconditionally relieved 
from the local lability. 

Some trouble was also caused in connection with the Maia Line 
Railway Company with respect to the route adopted for the line 
between Hobart and Launceston. 

Direct telegraphic communication with England was established 
on 20th October. 

Several attempts were made to work the extensive iron deposits in 
the neighbourhood of Ilfracombe. One company spent £80,000 in 
their operations, Many thousands of tons of pig iron were exported, 
but the various companies at length relinquished their efforts, as it was 
found that the element chromium rendered the cast-iron so hard and 
brittle that it could find no purchaser. It is hoped that science will soon 
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discover some method for getting rid of this difficulty, as the deposits 
of iron in this district are of immense extent. 


1874-1875. 


Mr. Charles Du Cane’s term of office expired on 28th November. 
Chief Justice Sir Francis Smith administered the Government until the 
arrival of the new Governor, Mr. Frederick Aloysius Weld, who 
arrived in the Colony on the 11th January, 1875. 


1874. 


The Kennerley Ministry brought forward measures for the con- 
struction of main and branch roads, and for the purchase and comple- 
tion of the Mersey and Deloraine Tramway ; and, although favourably 
considered by the House of Assembly, the measures were rejected by 
the Legislative Council on two separate occasions. 


1876. 

The Main Line Railway, between Hobart and Evandale Junction, 
was opened for traffic in March, 1876, and shortly afterwards trains 
ran through to the terminus in Cimitiere-street, Launceston, a third 
rail having been laid for that purpose on the Launceston and Western 
Line. 

Truganini, the last representative of the Tasmanian aborigines, 
died at Hobart on the 8th May, 1876. 


1877. 


Sir Robert Officer, who had filled the office of Speaker for fifteen 
years with much ability, resigned in consequence of advancing age. 
He was succeeded by Dr. Henry Butler. 

This year Mr, Fysh’s Cabinet succeeded in passing an important 
measure for the construction of important public works—roads, bridges, 
jetties, and telegraph lines—throughout the Colony. The sum voted 
for this purpose was £140,000. The Local Public Works Act was at 
the same time repealed, and the local liability, amounting to £31,350, 
was transferred to the general revenue. 

The famous quartz reef now worked by the Tasmania Gold 
Mining Company discovered by Mr. William Dally in June, 1877. 


1879. 

The finances of the country, now in an unsatisfactory condition, 
were successfully dealt with by the Giblin Ministry. The measures 
proposed for placing the finances in a satisfactory condition received the 
approval of the country. The new taxes comprised a real and personal 
estate duty of Yd. in the pound upon the annual value of landed pro- 
perty ; an excise duty of 3d. per gallon on beer; and a revision of the 
Customs tariff. 

1880. 

Governor Weld retired from the administration of the Government 
of the Colony on 6th May, 1880. Sir Francis Smith acted as Adminis- 
trator until the arrival of Lieutenant-General Sir John H. Lefroy on 
2st October, 1880. During his short term of office several important 
measures were passed in continuation of the policy of opening up the 
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country by roads and bridges. The proposal to extend the Western 
Line to the Mersey was, however, twice rejected by a majority in the 
Legislative Council, after passing the House of Assembly. 


issl. 

Sir John Lefroy retired from the office of Governor on the arrival 
of Sir George Cumine Strahan, who assumed the administration of the 
Colony on the 7th December, 1881. A census of the population was 
taken on the 3rd April, when the returns showed the number of persons 
to be 115,008. 

1382-iSss. 

Valuable lodes of silver-lead, gold, and copper discovered in the 
western part of the Island within this period notably silver-lead at 
Mount Zeehan in 1885; gold and copper at Mount Lyell in 1886; and 
silver and lead at Heazlewood River in 1887. 

Important extensions of the Government Railway system were 
projected within the same period. The following new branches were 
completed and opened for traffic, as follows :— 

Year 1885—Deloraine to Formby Extension, 37 miles. 
be it oe Parattah to Oatlands Branch, 4 miles. 
» 1886—Corners to St. Mary’s Branch, 47 miles. 
5, 1887-8—-Bridgewater to Glenora Branch, 24} miles. 
» 1889—Launceston and Scottsdale Extension, 47 miles. 


Besides these, the following lines have been authorised :— 

Brighton to Apsley, 26 miles (nearly completed). 

Sorell Railway, 15 miles. 

Chudleigh Railway, 13 miles. 

Ulverstone Extension, 12 miles. 

Zeehan Line, 29 miles. 
The total number of miles of railway—open or being constructed—in 
the year 1890 amounted to 470 miles, or 180 miles of railway to every 
10,000 miles of territory. 

In the year 1886 a new law was enacted greatly extending the 
franchise. ‘The number of Members in the Legislative Council was 
increased trom 16 to 18, and in the House of Assembly the Members 
were increased from 32 to 36. At the same time the boundaries of the 
Electoral Districts were altered for the purpose of bringing the repre- 
sentation of the Colony into greater harmony with the population of 
the respective Electoral Districts. ‘The House of Assembly electorate 
is now mainly based upon the occupation or ownership of household 
property. 


Federal Council. 


At an important Conference held in Sydney on the 28th Novem- 
her, 1883, when representatives from all the Colonies of Australasia 
were present, it was agreed that joint action should at once be taken to 
promote the Federation of the Australasian Colonies, and a draft Bill 
was then prepared for the constitution of a Federal Council, defining 
its powers and functions, which, with minor modifications, was subse- 
quently passed into law by the Imperial Act, known as the “ Federal 
Council of Australasia Act, 1885.” The scope of the Council’s functions 
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are fairly indicated by the preamble of the Bill which was drawn by 
the Convention— 

“It is expedient to constitute a Federal Council of Australasia for 
the purpose of dealing with such matters of common Australasian 
interest, in respect to which united action is desirable, as can be dealt 
with without unduly interfering with the management of the internal 
affairs of the several Colonies by their respective Legislatures.” 

Among the more important matters the following are specified :— 
The relations of Australia with the islands of the Pacific, influx of 
criminals, enforcement of judgments of courts of Jaw of any Colony 
beyond the limits of the Colony, defences, patents, copyright, uniformity 
of weights and measures, &e. The Council is not empowered to deal 
with matters relating to customs or tariff, 

At the first Session of the Council, held in Hobart in the year 
1886", all the Colonies of Australasia were represented, with three 
important exceptions, viz., New South Wales, South Australia, and 
New Zealand. South Australia soon after was represented in the 
Council, but the Colonies of New South Wales and New Zealand still 
hold aloof. Three Sessions altogether have been held in Hobart, in the 
years 1886, 1888, 1889, respectively, and the more important business 
transacted were matters relating to Federal Judgments Bill, Civil 
Process Bill, Corporations Bill, Colonial Defences, Evidence Bill, 
New Guinea Question, New Hebrides Question, Recidiviste Question, 
Queensland and Western Australian Fisheries, Separation of North 
Queensland, Intercoloniai Quarantine, Constitution of Council, Affairs 
in the Pacific, Pacific Cable Question, 


In the year 1886 the Hon, W. R. Giblin, Premier, retired from 
the Ministry, and was appointed to the office of Judge of the Supreme 
Court, rendered vacant by the retirement of Sir Francis Smith. On 
the 28th October of the same year Sir G. C. Strahan retired from the 
governorship of the Colony in consequence of impaired health, and he 
died soon after in England. His Honor Judge Giblin administered 
the Government of the Colony until the return of Sir William Lambert 
Dobson, Chief Justice, from England, in November, 1886, and the 
latter continued to administer the Government of the Colony until the 
arrival of Governor Strahan’s successor—Sir Robert George Crook- 
shank Hamilton—whose distinguished career is so well known, espe- 
cially his great services as Under Secretary for Ireland during the very 
troubled perivd following upon the assassination of Mr. Burke. His 
reception on his arrival in Hobart, on 11th March, 1887, was marked 
with the warmest demonstration of personal esteem throughout the 
whole Colony. During this interval His Honor Judge Giblin, owing to 
failing health, was obliged to retire from active work, and soon after, on 
the 17th January, 1887, he died at his home in Hobart—the place of 
his birth. Thus, in the prime of manhood (46 years of age), Tasmania 


Session called together on 26th January, 1886, by His Excellency the Governor of 
Tasmania—Sir George Strahan—in accordance with tha express provision of the Imperial 
Act. 
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lost one of her most distinguished statesmen. His commanding talents 
and public and private virtues were such as to endear him to all classes 
of men, and his loss is still deplored as a national calamity. 

The Hon. John Stokell Dodds, Attorney-General, succeeded Mr. 
Giblin as Judge of the Supreme Court; and the creation of a third 
Judge having been found necessary, Mr. Robert Patten Adams, for- 
merly Solicitor-General, was appointed to the office. 

In the year 1886 the Hon. Adye Douglas, Premier, retired from 
the Government to assume the office of Agent-General in London, 
then established. Mr. Douglas held this office until the year 1888, 
when he was succeeded by the Hon. E. N. C. Braddon, formerly 
Minister of Lands. 

The new reservoir at Hobart was opened for supply on 11th 
September, 1888. 

Foundation stone of the new Technical School in Hobart was laid 
by His Excellency Sir Robert Hamilton on 10th July, 1889. 


1890. 


An important Convention, composed of representatives of the 
seven colonies of Australasia, assembled in Melbourne on the 6th 
February, 1890, for the purpose of determining the whole question of 
uniting the various Colonies under a central Federal Government. ‘The 
representatives of the various Colonies thus assembled were as 
follows :— 

(oN ene Sir Henry Parkes, Premier, 
Aibiay, Ad - New South Wales, 
New Sourn WALES......4 The Honorable, Wm, M‘Millan, Colonial Trea- 
surer, New South Wales, 
the parable Gaur Wm. Loe Russell, 
e olonial Secretary, New Zealand. 
Naw ZEALAND wd Honorable Sir John Hall, K.C.M.G., Mem- 
ber House of Representatives, New Zealand. 
The Honorable Sir Samuel Walker Griffiths, 
K.C.M.G., Member Legislative Assembly, 
QUEENSLAND wesseeeesees§ Queensland. 
The Honorable John Murtagh Macrossan, 
Colonial Secretary, Queensland. 
The Honorable John Alexander Cockburn, 
‘ : M.A., Premier, South Australia. 
Sourn AUSTRALIA vd mg Honorable Thomas Playford, Member 
Legislative Assembly, South Australia. 
The Honorable Andrew Inglis Clark, Attorney- 
Wepre General, Tasmania. 
ween srwrsevoreeee""-D The Honorable Bolton Stafford Bird, Treasurer, 
Tasmania. 


toria (President of Conterence). 
The Honorable Alfred Deakin, Chief Secretary, 
Victoria. 
The Honorable Sir Jas. George Lee-Steere, 
WEsTERN ea Speaker, Legislative Council, Western Aus- 
tralia. 


Secretary to the Conference—Mr. Geo. Henry Jenkins. 


~The Honorable Duncan Gillies, Premier, Vic- 
WIKCTORTACscreaterses dey +) 


© 
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The result of the deliberations of this Conference were embodied 
in the following resolutions agreed upon, which afterwards formed part 
of an address to the Queen :— 


Resolutions agreed upon. 


1. That, in the opinion of this Conference, the best interests and the pre- 
sent and future prosperity of the Australian Colonies will be promoted 
by an early union under the Crown ; and, while fully recognising the 
valuable services of the Members of the Convention of 1883 in 
founding the Federal Council, it declares its opinion that the seven 
years which have since elapsed have developed the national life of 
Australia in population, in wealth, in the discovery of resources, and 
in self-governing capacity to an extent which justifies the higher act, 
at all times contemplated, of the union of these Colonies, under one 
Legislative and Executive Government, on principles just to the 
several Colonies. 

2. That to the union of the Australian Colonies contemplated by the fore- 
going resolution, the remoter Australasian Colonies shall be entitled to 
admission at such times and on such conditions as may be hereafter 
agreed upon. 

3. That the Members of the Conference should take such steps as may be 
necessary to induce the Legislatures of their respective Colonies to 
appoi nt, during the present year, Delegates to a National Australasian 
Convention, empowered to consider and report upon an adequate 
scheme for a Federal Constitution. 

4, That the Convention should consist of not more than seven Members 
from each of the self-governing Colonies, and not more than four 
Members from each of the Crown Colonies. 


In accordance with these resolutions, the Parliament of Tasmania, 
during the Session held in the same year, appointed seven representa- 
tives as Delegates to the next National Australasian Convention, 
empowered to consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a 
Federal Constitution, 


— 


The unsatisfactory relations so long existing between the Govern- 
ment and the Tasmanian Main Line Railway Company terminated in 
October in the purchase of the line by the Government for a sum of 
£1,106,500, payable in 33 per cent. inscribed stock. 

The University of Tasmania was established this year. As it was 
deemed that the objects of higher education would be more satisfactorily 
promoted by a local University, the Parliament resolved to abolish the 
Council of Education and the Tasmanian Scholarships, and in lieu 
thereof to pay a yearly sum as a grant in aid to the University. The 
Council is composed of 18 members, nine of whom are selected by the 
Senate of the University, and eight by the Houses of Parliament. 
The Minister of Education for the time being is a member of the 
Council ex officio. The Senate mainly consists of graduates of the 
University and Associates of Arts of Tasmania, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Constitution and Government. 


(A.) GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Royal assent to the existing system of responsible Government in 
Tasmania was first proclaimed on the 24th October, 1855. The first 
responsible Ministry was appointed on the Ist November, 1856, and 
the first representative Parliament was opened on the 2nd December, 
1856. 

The principles of the existing system may briefly be stated to have 
for their object the establishment of such a constitution of Govern- 
ment as would secure to the Colony the full management of its own 
affairs, with such safeguards as might be considered necessary to pre- 
vent the local Legislature from encroaching upon the subject-matters 
which should belong exclusively to Imperial jurisdiction. 

The provisions embodying these principles are contained in Act 
18 Vict. No. 17, known as the Constitutional Act, and in the amending 
Acts subsequently introduced, viz., 23 Vict. No. 23 and 34 Vict. 
No, 42. 

The form of Government consists of a Governor, appointed by 
Her Imperial Majesty ; an Executive Council, appointed by the 
Governor ; and a Legislative Council and House of Assembly, elected 
by the people. The “ Parliament of Tasmania,” properly constituted, 
consists of the Governor, the Legislative Council, and the House of 
Assembly taken together. Although not directly expressed by any one 
clause in the Constitution, or in the Standing Rules and Orders of both 
Houses approved by the Governor, all enactments binding in law must 
have passed both Houses of Parliament and have received Her 
Majesty’s assent through the Governor or otherwise. 


POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR, 


The powers and authorities of the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colony and its dependencies are at present determined 
and defined by Letters Patent, dated 17th June, 1880, passed under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom, and by instructions passed on the 
same day under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet. 

Among the more important functions and powers of the Governor 
may be enumerated the following, viz. :— 

The lawful assent to Bills passed by both Legislative Houses ; 
the custody of the public seal of the Colony ; the appointment, 
according to law, of the Members of Executive Council, Ministers 
of the Colony, Judges, Commissioners, Justices of the Peace, and 
other necessary officers. Should he think fit, the Governor may, 
for the detection of crime or otherwise, grant pardons, or respite or 
remit the sentences of criminals convicted before any court or 
before any judge or magistrate; but he may not banish criminals 
from the Colony, except in the case of political offenders. 

The Governor is also empowered to remit any fines, penalties, 
or forfeitures due to the Crown. 
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At such times as he thinks fit, the Governor may summon or 
prorogue both Houses of Parliament ; provided, however, that the 
period of twelve calendar months from the close of last session 
shall not have expired before a new session shall have been sum- 
moned. He may lawfully dissolve the House of Assembly at any 
time ; but he cannot exercise this power with respect to the Legis- 
lative Council, the Members of which may hold their seats until 
the expiry of their full term of six years from date of election. 


RIGHT OF VETO. 


As regards “the right of veto,” the Governor has no power so 
called, although he may refuse assent to any Bill passed by the local 
Legislature which in any way contains provisions affecting the following 
matters, viz.:—The divorce of married persons; grants of land, money, 
donations, or gratuities to himself; the currency; the imposition of 
differential duties other than as allowed by the Australian Colonies Act, 
1873; the introduction of provisions which shall appear inconsistent 
with obligations imposed upon Her Majesty’s Imperial Government by 
treaty ; provisions which interfere with the discipline or control of Her 
Majesty's forces in the Colony by land or sea; provisions of an extra- 
ordinary nature and importance whereby Her Majesty’s prerogative or 
the rights of British subjects not residing in Tasmania, or the trade and 
shipping of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, may be pre- 
judiced. The Governor may further refuse assent to any Bill containing 
provisions in respect of which Her Majesty’s assent has been once 
refused. 

Tn cases of extreme urgency, however, the Governor is empowered 
to assent in Her Majesty’s name to any such Bill, provided that its 
provisions shall not be repugnant to the laws of England, or inconsistent 
with any obligations impesed upon Her Majesty’s Government by 
treaty. In every such case the Governor is required to transmit to Her 
Majesty by the earliest opportunity the Bill so assented to, together with 
his reasons for so doing. 


LIMITATION TO THE POWER OF THE GOVERNOR. 


In the execution of the powers and authorities granted to the 
Governor, it is determined, by the instructions already referred to, that 
he shall in all cases consult with the Executive Council, excepting only 
in cases which are of such a nature that, in his judgment, Her Majesty's 
service would sustain material prejudice by consulting the said Council 
thereupon, or where the matters to be decided upon are too unimportant 
to require their advice, or too urgent to admit of their advice being 
given by the time within which it may be necessary for him to act. In 
all such urgent cases, however, he is required to communicate to the 
said Council the measures which he may so have adopted, with the 
reasons thereof, 

The Governor may also in extreme cases act independently or even 
in opposition to the advice of the Executive Council, if he shall deem it 
right to do so; but in any such case he is required to report the matter 
to Her Majesty by the first convenient opportunity, giving the grounds 
and reasons of his action. 
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In regard to the exercise of the functions of Royal clemency in 
respect of persons condemned to death, the Governor shall not pardon 
or reprieve any such offender without the advice of the Executive 
Council, and without first calling upon the judge who presided at the 
trial to report upon the case. This report must be taken into considera- 
tion by the Executive Council, before whom the particular judge 
referred to may be summoned to attend and to produce his notes. 
Notwithstanding this, the Governor must finally act according to his 
own deliberate judgment, whether the Members of the Executlve 
Council concur therein or otherwise. Where the decision of the 
Governor is in opposition to the judgment of the majority of the 
Members of the Executive Council, he is required to enter on the 
minutes of the said Executive Council a minute of his reasons for so 
deciding, at full length. 

The Governor may not quit the Colony for more than one month 
at a time without having first obtained leave from Her Majesty. 

By virtue of a commission issued under Her Majesty’s Sign 
Manual in the year 1880, it is provided, in the event of the death, in- 
capacity, or removal of the Governor, or of his departure from the 
Colony, that the Chief Justice, or, in his absence, the Senior Judge for 
the time being, shall assume the office of Administrator of the Govern- 
ment. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OR UPPER CHAMBER. 
The Constitution and Powers of the Legislative Council. 


The Legislative Council was originally designed as a check upon 
the more democratic branch of the Legislature. 

The framers of its constitution, however, based it upon the elective 
principle, as it was considered by them that the liberties of the people 
would be jeopardised by vesting great power in a small and irrespon- 
sible body appointed according to the nominee system. To secure a 
greater measure of cautious deliberation and a more effective resistance 
to needless or harmful change than might be expected from the less 
conservative body, it was thought that it was only necessary (1) to 
restrict the franchise for the Upper House mainly to those who 
represent freehold property ; (2) to broaden the area of the Electoral 
District ; (3) to secure that the Members be elected for a longer period 
than the Lower House. Accordingly, the existing Legislative Council 
now consists of eighteen elected Members, representing fifteen defined 
Electoral Districts. It is presided over by one of their number elected 
by themselves. Every properly qualified Member may hold his seat for 
the period of six years, and the Council, as such, cannot be dissolved 
at any time. Originally, the constitutional powers and _ privileges of 
the Council were much more restricted. ‘The number of Members was 
limited to fifteen, and it was imperative that a dissolution of one-third 
of the whole Council should take place at the end of every three years ; 
the Members who thus retired consisting of such as held their seats 
continuously for the longest period. The original intention of the 
framers of this Act, however, was frustrated to some extent by certain 
of those who should naturally retire at the regular period electing to 
resign ata time just sufficiently distant from the end of the period to 
admit of their re-election. The provisions now in force prevents this 
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objectionable course, and has the effect of causing one-sixth of the 
Council to appear before their constituents every year for re-election. 

The Legislative Council may, within constitutional limits, originate 
legislation in respect of any matter, with the exception of Bills for the 
appropriation of any part of the revenue, or Bills for imposing any tax, 
rate, duty, or impost. Although the Constitution Act limits the privi- 
leges of the Legislative Council as regards the origination of all Bills 
for appropriating any part of the revenue, or for imposing any tax, rate, 
duty, or impost, it is empowered by Clause xxix. of the Constitution 
Act to make Standing Orders for regulating business and for deter- 
mining the manner in which Bills shall be introduced, passed, numbered, 
and intituled, and for the proper presentation of the same to the 
Governor for Her Majesty’s assent, and generally for the conduct of all 
business and proceedings of the said Council. Thus, apart from the 
limitation in respect of the origination of Money Bills, the significance 
of which in itself is a source of confusion,* the Constitution Act leaves 
to either branch of Legislature the difficult task of determining the 
form and extent of their own relative legislative powers and privileges. 

The Legislative Council, by virtue of its adopted Standing Rules, 
has formed its system of procedure more in accordance with the powers 
and privileges of the House of Commons than with the House of 
Lords, and, consequently, as regards the modification of the details of 
all Bills introduced, it claims to be co-ordinate in legislative power with 
the House of Assembly. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND POWERS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 


The constitution of the House of Assembly, based mainly on the 
principle of household suffrage and limited wages qualification, consists 
of 36 members, representing 28 distinct electoral districts. Every 
Assembly shall continue for five years from the day of the return of the 
writs for choosing the same, subject, nevertheless, to be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor. 

It is thus more widely and directly representative than the Legisla- 
tive Council, whose base of suffrage is mainly upon freehold property 
ownership. It is especially the responsible Representative Chamber, 
inasmuch as a general appeal to the country, the result of an adverse 
vote to the Ministry of the day, may bring each Member before his 
constituents at any time. Naturally, therefore, as described by one 
of the principal framers of its constitution (Sir R. Dry), it reflects 
rapidly and instinctively the current life and aspiration of the whole 
people, and, as a consequence, the initiation of nearly all movement, 
progress, and innovation takes place within its walls. 

In the House of Assembly originate all Bills for appropriating 
any part of the revenue, or for imposing any tax, rate, duty, or impost ; 
always provided that all votes or Bills in respect of such money 
matters shall in the first place be reeommended by the Governor (i.e., 
the responsible Ministry of the day) during the Session in which such 
vote, resolution, or Bill shall be passed. 

Although the legislative powers of the House of Assembly are 


* Sce Todd’s. Parliamentary Government in the Colonies, pp. 447, 500. See also 
“ Constitutional Functions of a Legislative Council.” Paper 112, House of Assembly, 
Tas., 1881. 
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in practice little more than co-ordinate with those of the Legislative 
Council, its responsibilities are immeasurably greater. For while each 
individual Member of the Legislative Council need only come before 
his constituents individually, yet the Council, in itself, may now be said 
to be permanently established, and quite independent of the Executive 
or of any constituency. 

The House of Assembly, on the contrary, both individually and 
collectively, must certainly be brought before the electors once in every 
five years, while it is also individually and collectively liable to dissolu- 
tion at any time. For these reasons, it is tacitly assented in practice to 
be fit and proper that all important monetary measures should originate 
in the more directly responsible House of Assembly ; while the exercise 
of those necessary functions, which might be impaired by timidity or 
by unduly casting side-glances at consequences personal to individual 
Members, is more fitly carried on in the more protected sphere of the 
Legislative Council. 


SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES ARISING BETWEEN THE TWO REPRE- 
SENTATIVE HOUSES, 


There is no constitutional provision for the final settlement of 
serious differences, should they arise, between the two Representative 
Houses. That no serious or prolonged deadlock in politics has resulted 
hitherto from this want is, in a large measure, due to the circumstance 
that a spirit of conciliation and compromise has always pervaded the 
leading statesmen of both Houses. 

It may seem extraordinary that the two Houses, almost co-ordinate 
in power, but differently constituted as regards representation and 
responsibility, should not have more seriously paralysed each other’s 
operations hitherto ; but a reference to the qualifications of their respec- 
tive electors show that, in a large measure, the same individuals and 
the same interests are common to them both, and in this way a common 
pressure is brought to bear upon individual Members of the Legislative 
Council when the general feeling is strong in favour of certain schemes 
brought under their consideration. Indirectly, therefore, the element of 
a common representation conduces to lessen the friction caused by the 
differences or independent action of the respective Houses in dealing 
with matters of legislation. Possibly another reason why “ deadlocks ” 
of an inconvenient nature have been avoided hitherto may be due to 
the very circumstance that the powers assumed by the Legislative 
Council in amending or eliminating any item of a Money or other 
Bill, without rejecting it as a whole, prevent the abuse of tacks to Bills 
of Supply, which have occasionally caused so much trouble elsewhere. 

It must be clearly understood, moreover, that although the Legis- 
lative Council claims to have powers co-ordinate with the House of 
Assembly in altering or amending Money Bills when presented, and 
although the latter branch have in practice tacitly assented to the 
claims of the Upper House, under ordinary circumstances it must be con- 
fessed that there isa division of opinion between the Members of both 
Houses generally as regards the strict legality of the claims and practice 
of the Upper Chamber in respect of Bills dealing with money matters, 

Judging from frequently expressed opinion, and from the practice 
and relations which have hitherto prevailed, it would seem that the 
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more democratic Chamber tolerates or accepts, under protest, what is 
deemed by them an encroachment upon their rightful and exclusive 
privileges, where the modifications introduced by the Upper Chamber 
are small or unimportant; but on several occasions, when the matters 
so dealt with were of more than ordinary importance, somewhat ran- 
corous feelings have been aroused. 

Therefore, it may be urged by some that, so long as a legitimate 
mode of terminating any seriously prolonged difference of opinion 
between both Houses is lacking, the constitution is theoretically 
imperfect, and serious difficulty may yet arise. 

To many minds it may seem to be too hazardous to rely entirely 
upon the chance existence of that spirit of conciliation and compromise 
which has fortunately prevented serious difficulties hitherto. 


QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS, 


No person is capable of being elected a Member of either branch 
of the Legislature who is not a natural-born or naturalized subject of 
Her Majesty, or who has not received letters of denization or a certi- 
ficate of naturalization. In addition, no person is capable of being 
elected who is under the age of 30 years for the Legislative Council, 
and under 2] years for the House of Assembly. 

The following list of disqualifications also applies to both Houses 
as regards the election of persons or the right of membership, viz. :— 

(1.) All Members who shall accept any office of profit or any 
pension from the Government, Ministerial offices excepted. 

(2.) Provided the contract be not one generally entered into by 
any incorporated or trading company of more than six 
persons, ail contractors* with the Government, directly or 
indirectly, for or on account of the public service. 

(3.) Failing to give attendance in Parliament for one entire session, 
without formal permission. 

(4.) Declaring allegiance or subjection to any foreign Prince. 

(5.) Holding the office of Judge of the Supreme Court. 

(6.) Members who shall become bankrupt or shall take the benefit 
of any law relating to insolvent debtors, or become public 
defaulters, or be attainted of treason, or be convicted of felony 
or any infamous crime, or shall become of unsound mind. 


QUALIFICATION OF ELECTORS. 
(1.) For the Legislative Council. 


The following persons are entitled to vote at the election of a 
Member to serve in the Legislative Council, viz. :— 

Every man of the age of 2] years, being a natural-born or 
naturalized subject of Her Majesty, and every man of the like 
age who has received letters of denization or a certificate of 
naturalization— 

(a) Having a freehold estate in possession,+ legal or equitable, 

of the clear annual value of twenty pounds sterling money. 


* Does not apply to purchase, sale, or lease of Jands or hereditaments. 
t Located or residing, as the case may be, in the district for which the vote is to be given. 
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(b) Having a leasehold estate in possession* of the annual value 
of eighty pounds. 

(c) Being a graduate of any university in the British dominions, 
or an Associate of Arts in Tasmania.* 

(d) Being a barrister or Solicitor on the roll of the Supreme 
Court of Tasmania.* 

(e) Being a legally qualified medical practitioner.* 

(f) Being an officiating minister of religion.* 

(g) Being an officer or retired officer of Her Majesty's Land or 
Sea Forces not being on actual service.* 

(2.) For the House of Assembly. 
The following persons are entitled to vote at the election of a 
Member to serve in the House of Assembly only :-— 

Every man of the age of 21 years, being a natural-born or 
naturalized subject of Her Majesty, and every man of the like 
age who has received letters of denization or a certificate of 
naturalization— 

(a) If his name is ineluded in the Assessment Roll as the owner 

or occupier of any property.* 

(b) If he is in receipt of income, salary, or wages at the rate of 
sixty pounds sterling a year, and has received income, salary, 
or wages equal to thirty pounds sterling during the period 
of six months next before the first day of November in any 
year.* A house allowance or rations to be regarded as 
wages. House allowance, legal value, £10 per year; 
rations, £20 per year; both, £30 per year. 


NUMBER OF ELECTORS, ETC. 

The limits of the franchise for both Houses of Parliament, as 
shown in the foregoing abstracts of the “Qualification of Electors,” 
was greatly extended by special enactment in the year 1884. The 
present franchise for the House of Assembly practically embraces all 
males of mature age who are not either paupers or criminals. The 
mode of election is by ballot. The following table shows the effect of 
the old system of franchise as contrasted with the extended franchise 
now in operation :— 

Mean Popuration, 1884, 128,380; 1889, 148,815; EstimareD NuMBER OF 
Mates, 21 YEARS AND OVER, 1884, 34,930; 1889, 40,536. 


1884. 188s. 


Particulars, Upper | Lower Upper Lower 


House. | House. | House. House. 


See ean Gein vais siesta on suieitiesiyasssasiede rea Senet 13 32 15 28 


Districts 
Members .... ten 16 32 18 36 
Electors ...... peeretate rts | 38350 | 16,897 | 6420 | 26,054 
Ditto per Member 209 528 357 724 
Ditto per cent. to total mean Population..| 2°57 12°04 | 431 | 17-51 
Ditto per cent. to Males 21 yearsand over] 9°59 48°37 | 15:29 | 62:07 
Percentage of Electors who exercised privi- 
lege at or since last General Election (con- 
TOSEEUESCALS) Ems tstak crea testerccetecpoevseccscoccees 69-06 61:12 | 63°73 79°67 


Ss 
* Located or residing, as the case may be, in the district for which the vote is to be given. 
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HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 


The following table gives more extended information with respect 
to the constitution of the House of Assembly before and after the 
passing of the “ Constitution Amendment Act, 1885” :— 


HovsE or AssEMBLY—MEMBERS AND VOTERS. 


Brighton 
Campbell Town 
Clarence* 
Cressy* 
Cumberland 
MUGIOLEING! scsscecesscese 
Devon, East .... 
BL YVGSD -5- 
Evandale* 


Vase e cree eeserenes 


ere eee errr ree 


see eeeeeeeee 


George Town 
Glenorchy 
Glamorgan.......ccsseores 
Hobart,’ North ...... 


» south aa 


d 

é Total . 
Kingborough .......0604. 
Luunceston,’ North.. ? 
; South.. ' 


seer eeenenes 


Seen enee eens 


” 
Longford 
IOP V ONE seuces venedens sees 
New Norfolk............ 
Norfolk Plains"......... 
KO AUIANOS secrandscess.<0ss+ 
Queenborough! 
CNN ON ss scsseseesses% 
Ringaroomai 
Ringwood‘ 
Selby 
RIGEEHt eee sedveieeenssenoes 
Wellington 
Westbury 


a ee ee ee | Members. 


1882. 


Votes 


Voters, polled. 


8854 
636 


2480 


271 
299 
367 
450 
358 
251 


Mele Bl PRD DwWBOANdYNDH PHBH HEYHHEe: Be | atembers. 


“168 


32 


759 
529 
707 
601 


moe: 


16,419 36 


1886. 1889, 
< Votes .. | Popula- 
Voters. polled. Voters. tion. 
590 | 484] 558 4331 
363 | 225] 398 3596 

i eee “O71 3532 
BATH | oases 613 4153 
791| 486| 845 5055 
1290 | 1521} 1649 7222 

1013 | 693 | 1271 5072 
500s |ease- 443 4182 
524| ... 761 4073 
LAD Pose 788 4468 
782! 1. 776 5231 
1082} ... 1004 4909 
311} 220] 301 2637 
1703 | 1358] 1535 ? 

1345 | 1010] 1198 

1722 | 1824] 1568 § 

4770 | 3692 | 4296 |) 27,648 
15387 | 1747 | 1636 8476 
1413 | 1632] 1473 
1695 | 1437] 1866 . 

3108 | 3069 | 4975 |) 16,697 
502 | ... 489 4146 
$04 | 486| 5671 4760 

Wel a leas “475 | 3056 

“gen| ‘349| “449 | 3769 
1022 | 664] 888 4262 
"goa |... 1166 | 4188 
Geile lass 769 3742 

1550 | 1013] 1462 6235 
742 855 5131 

25,066 | 14,599 | 26,054 | 151,480 


rn 


The Constitution Amendment Act of 1885 abolished the old districts * § * i and §, 


and modified those of 4 and &. 


The new districts established are marked " ¢ f and J. 


All the boundaries of older districts were considerably modified, so that strict com- 


parison cannot be made. 


franchise was greatly extended. 


The number of Members was increased by 4, and the 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The following abstract for the years 1883 and 1889 shows the 
difference of the constitution of the Council and the number of voters 
caused by the passing of the “ Constitution Amendment Act, 1885”:— 


LEGISLATIVE CouNCIL— MEMBERS AND VOTERS. 


acest serene sateen presseneeenenmentneeemmmmnennel 


Last contested 
1883. 1889. Election. 
Members.| Voters. | Members.) Voters. ets ne Date. 
No. No. | No. No. No. 
Buckingham ..........eeeeee 1 251 587 168 1884 
Cambridge .......-seeseeeveeees 1 128 1 296 ae aes 
iD GyAWRa Pace eeeeacan peeoocunee 1 195 1 254 163 1889 
Hobart 3 658 3 1150 613 1885 
1s ln(jtWeyarere ake 1 144 1 257 114 1882 
WOTdAMEs cers secesctecosscesences 1 233 eee ae 
IERUNGEBLONS. c.ssseccesecscsens ise one 2 962 422 1886 
Longford* 1 150 vee sae cee ae 
Macquarie* oc ae 1 276 a Se 
Meander........ 1 214 1 1881 
Mersey ...sececcseserceeeeeeres 1 316 1 tor 
INOPtNGE SK ccss<ccccs 1 215 1 1886 
Pembroke ..... swat i 201 1 1881 
Peas HGtecs.ccvoseeesseete ene ces sae ote 1 ae 
South Esk .... a 1 207 1 ae 
Dae ssccesese- netens 2 546 1 1889 
Westmorland’ ...... eabesase i aie 
18 


ac_These districts were abolished by Constitution Amendment Act, 1885. 
bdef—fyesh districts created, ditto. The boundaries of all districts were ulso 
modified and the franchise extended: strict comparisons in respect of districts 
cannot therefore be made. 


(B.) Locan GoveRNMENT. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND POLICE DISTRICTS. 


For purposes of Local Government,* the Colony of ‘Tasmania 
is divided into 34 distinct districts, 21 of which are municipalities, and 
13 are police districts. The latter, however, are still directly under the 
control of officers appointed by the Central Government. 

The following table gives fuller particulars regarding the area, 
population, and relative extent of the several divisions :— 


* Cross and by-roads, ports and lighthouses, rabbit destruction, hospitals, &c. are also 
more or less under control of local bodies. There is also a law passed in 1884 granting 
powers to rural “Town Boards” within Police Districts somewhat similar to those enjoyed 
by existing municipalities. 
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MunNIcIPAL AND Poxice Districts. 


Municipalities. 


Police 
Districts bia 
Urban. Rural. 
WOIRETICLS tas. sceessyecreeeteeeeneten No. 2 19 13 34 
BAUOD estes seseseesssess sees SQuare miles 7°36 11,799 14,409 | 26,215°36 
Per cent. to total 9-03 45-01 54°96 100 
Population, 1881 33,387 43,127 38,494 115,008 
Per cent. to total 29°03 37:50 33°47 100 
Valuation of property, 1889 £295,503 |£387,342 (£240,812 | £923,657 
Ditto per cent. to total 31:99 41°94 26:07 100 


ieee 


URBAN MUNICIPALITIES. 


Each of the urban municipalities are governed by a council com- 
posed of nine elected aldermen, one of whom is chosen as mayor by 
the said aldermen on the last Friday in December in each year. ‘Three 
aldermen who have been longest in office without re-election retire, but 
are eligible for re-election. ‘I'he election of three aldermen to supply 
the vacancies takes place in each year on the preceding day. ‘lhe 
mode of election is by ballot. 


Persons entitled to vote at Elections of Aldermen of Urban 
Municipalities. 


Every male of the full age of 21 years named in the assessment 
roll for the time being in force as the occupier of any land or building, 
or any portion of any building, of the annual value of eight pounds or 
upwards, is deemed to be a citizen, and all such who have paid all 
municipal rates payable up to the day of election shall be entitled to 
vote at the election of aldermen according to the following scale, viz, :— 


Number of Votes. 


£8 and under £40 1 
£400, «| £80 2 
£80 4, £120 ‘ 

£190", -Bre0 4 
£160 5, £200 5 
£200 4, £240 ; 6 
LAA GNA RP WALOS Pass toeaieereides sores e ee 7 


Qualifications of Mayor and Aldermen. 


Every citizen who is entitled to vote at the election of aldernien, 
and is seised of real estate, or possessed of some chattel interest therein, 
to the amount of five hundred pounds, or assessed under’ an existing 
assessment for the city in respect of property of the annual value of 
not less than one hundred pounds, shall be qualified to be elected an 
alderman. 

The following persons are expressly disqualified, viz. :—Judges, 
chairmen of courts of justice, clergymen, any person holding any office 
of profit under the Crown, or in the gift or disposal of the municipal 
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council other than that of mayor, officers of the army or navy on full 
pay, persons interested directly or indirectly in any contract connected 
with the corporation, with the exception of joint stock companies, 
shareholders or proprietors,* declared insolvents, aldermen who are 
absent from city for more than three months except in case of illness. 


RURAL MUNICIPALITIES. 


Form of Government. 

Tho government of each rural municipality is somewhat similar to 
that described in respect of urban municipalities, with the exception 
that the members elected are termed councillors. ‘The number elected 
of such is limited to seven, one of which is chosen by the council, for 
a yearly period only, as principal, under the title of warden. Two 
councillors who have been longest in office without re-election shall 
retire, save that in every third year the three who have been longest in 
office without re-election shall retire. Those who thus retire are eligible 
for re-election. 


Persons entitled to vote at Elections of Councillors in Rural 
Municipalities. 
The following persons are qualified to vote at elections of coun- 
cillors :— 

Every male or female of the age of 21 years and over whose 
name is on the assessment roll, and who has paid all muni- 
cipal rates due before four o’clock of the day prior to day of 
election— 

(a) Holding property within the municipality. 

(b) Being an occupier of property within the municipality. 
The following is the scale according to which the various classes of 
electors may yote, viz. :— 


Annual Value of Property. Number of Votes. 
Under £80 wicsscccrsscvscscssscecvvecrensccees 1 
£30 5 LO) scceceses ; 2 
£80 » : 3 
£160 “. 4 
£240 % “a5 re 5 
£360 ” ere heck 5 . 6 
£AGO ANd OVER vrcersececcssscrereccnescerercessscescoseee 7 


Qualification of Councillors for Rural Municipalities. 


The following persons are qualified to be elected as councillors of 
any rural municipality, viz :— All properly qualified electors, provided 
that they are not judges, clergymen, persons holding any office or place 
of profit in the disposal of the municipal council other than warden, 
being a councillor of more than one municipality ; persons directly or 


* All such are liable to a penalty of not less than fifty and not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, and shall be further liable to be disqualified for seven years after conviction of any 
such offence from holding any office in or under the corporation. 


+ Any one person can only vote in respect of one qualification within the same district. 
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indirectly interested in any contract* with the municipality, share- 
holders or proprietors of joint stock companies as such excepted ; all 
such are disqualified from being elected as councillors. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS. 


Subject to the approval of Parliament, each municipal council may 
make and amend by-laws for the purpose of regulating all matters 
properly pertaining to Local Government within the limits of its own 
municipality, to enable municipalities to carry on their functions effec- 
tively. They are empowered, within definite limits, by Parliament, to 
assess property, levy rates and fees, borrow money, make contracts, and 
otherwise provide for necessary revenue and expenditure. Rural muni- 
cipal accounts are yearly audited by the Auditor-General. Urban 
municipal accounts are still audited by officers appointed by the electors 
of the particular district ; but the system of appointing local auditors is 
open to many objections, and, consequently, there are frequent appeals 
made in the local newspapers to have all municipal accounts placed 
yearly under the examination of the Auditor-General, whose system of 
check upon the rural municipal accounts is most effectual, and meets 
with general approval. 

During the year 1889 the rates in rural municipalities ranged from 
Gd. to 1s. 4d. in the £1; in urban, exclusive of gas and water, the 
maximum rate was 2s, dd. in the £1. The taxation in municipalities 
altogether, during 1889, represents 16°30 per cent. of total taxation, 

eneral and local, which amounts to 67-86s. per head of mean population 
or the year. The police force within each municipality is under the 
immediate control of the warden or mayor, The Central Government 
merely exercises supervision, and grants supplementary aid, if necessary, 
to keep the local force up toa given standard of strength and efficiency, 

The police force in police districts, known as the “ Territorial 
Police,” is immediately under the control of the Central Government. 


Fugitive Orrenpers, 


With respect to fugitive offenders, the Act of the Tasmanian Parlia- 
ment (41 Victoria, No, 29),“ The Extradition Act, 1877,” provides that 
all powers vested in and acts authorised or required to be done by a police 
magistrate, or any justice of the peace, in relation to the surrender of 
fugitive criminals in the United Kingdom, under “ The Extradition 
Acts, 1870 and 1873,” (England), should be vested in, and might be 
exercised and done by, the police magistrates at Hobart and Launceston 
respectively, in relation to the surrender of criminals under the said 
Acts. This Act came into force on the second day of July, 1878. 

With the object of facilitating the apprehension of offenders escaping 
to the Colony of Tasmania from the other Australian colonies, the 
“Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881,” (England), is applicable to Tasmania 
in common with the rest of the Australian colonies. 


* All such, as councillors, are further liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds for 
any such offence, and are disqualified for seven years after conviction from holding any office 
in or under such municipality. 
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EXTentT OF THE APPLICATION OF THE LAws OF ENGLAND TO 
TASMANIA. 


With reference to this subject, the Act of the Imperial Parliament 
(9 George IV., chapter 83), known as * T'he Huskisson Act,” pro- 
vides that all laws and statutes in force within the realm of England 
at the time of the passing of that Act be applied in the administration 
of justice in the courts of the Colony of Tasmania, so far as the same 
could be applied within the said Colony; and as often as any doubt 
should arise as to the application of any such laws or statutes, that 
it should be lawful for the Legislature to declare whether such laws or 
statutes should be deemed to extend to the colonies, and to be in force 
within the same, or to make and establish such limitations and modifi- 
cations of any such laws and statutes within the Colony as might be 
deemed expedient. 


Scope AnD Macuinery or GOVERNMENT. 


Scope of General Government. 


In Tasmania, as well as in other self-governing Colonies, the scope 
of general government—owing to the peculiar condition of lands thinly 
populated, with vast undeveloped areas—embraces many functions 
which it would be impossible to resign to private enterprise as in older 
countries. Roads, Railways, Bridges, and Harbours must be provided 
in advance of the settler, and hence such service must in their initial 
stages be promoted by the central government; for at this stage the 
development of the lands open for selection could not be profitably 
advanced by private or local enterprise. 

Hence it has been found necessary to embrace such public works 
as among the most important functions of the general government of the 
Colony. Unless this fundamental distinction of the scope of the general 
government in old and new countries be thoroughly considered and 
allowed for, all comparisons relating to the proportion and cost of 
services and public debt between countries so differently conditioned 
would be worse than useless. In young countries the greater propor- 
tion of the cost of general government is connected with service of distri- 
bution or communication—such as Railways, Roads, Bridges, Harbours, 
Post, and Telegraphs—and these depend upon area, and not population. 
In old countries the greater part of these services is and can be more 
advantageously left to private enterprise or to local government. 

No comparison of the cost of general government in old and young 
countries could, therefore, be instituted that would not lead to the most 
absurd conclusions if these differing conditions respecting functions of 
government be not first carefully reckoned with. 

This is best appreciated by contrasting the proportion of expendi- 
ture incurred in special Public Works and special Services (Railways, 
&c.) in Tasmania and the United Kingdom. 
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Proportion’ of Expenditure of General Government in connection with 
Railways, Roads, Post and Telegraphs, and other special Public Services 
in the United Kingdom and Tasmania. 


PrER-CENTAGE OF Cost. 


Tasmania. United Kingdom. 


General Government ........sssescscsescteveee 86°57. 90°57 

Railways,* Roads, Post and Telegraph, 
and other Public Services ... ..scesseseeees 63°43 9-43 
109:09 100:00 


Per Heap or Porunarion. 


shillings. shillings. 
General Government ......s.sscscssesesreseseee 33°41 42:01 
Railways,* Roads, Post and Telegraph, 
and other Public Services ........ssscseeeee 58:20 4:37 
91°61 46:38 


Thus, in the United Kingdom, Railways, Roads, and other Public 
Services do not forma charge upon general government, as they are 
mostly undertaken either by private enterprise or by local government ; 
and the portion of them left to the central government only amounts 
to 9:43 per cent. of the total expenditure of the general government, 
or 4:37s. per head of the population ; whereas in Tasmania such services 
are mostly borne by the general government, and form as much as 
63:43 per cent of its total expenditure, or 58°20s. per head of the 
population. The cost of ordinary Civil Service departments in the 
respective countries shows that the greater population involves the 
greater relative expenditure ; Tasmania being 33°41s. per head, and the 
United Kingdom being 42-01s. per head. 

This analysis clearly shows that unqualified comparisons between 
countries so differently conditioned usually result in confusion or self- 
deception. 


Civil Service of Tasmania. 


In the year 1889 the salaries and wages of the Civil Service proper, 
including wages of workmen employed on Railways and other daily or 
weekly-wage servants, amounted to £219,838, or about 32°24 per cent. 
of the total expenditure. The whole of the officers earning salaries and 
wages (including the Governor, Ministers, and Judges) number 2308 
persons, with an average of £95°25 per head. (Of these, 1541, or 66:77 
per cent., have salaries under £100 per year, averaging £42°61 per 
head, largely made up of persons serving in the smaller offices of the 
Post and Telegraph Departments in country districts. Salaries under 
£200, together with wages of workmen on railways, messengers, &c. 
absorb £154,867, or about 70°45 per cent. of all wages and salaries. 


* All railways in England are in private hands, 
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Of the 2208 officers referred to, the following table gives fuller 
particulars regarding the proportions under various salary groups :— 


Proportion of Salaries and Wages under various groups, year 1890. 


Salary. 
£ £ 
land under 100.......... 


100) ee 200: 

R00 = 0: 

300) a. 400: 

COs Grease 50"): 

500 =, ~—-«600. 

CON RT 7 

700 and over*....... satakdsdostesereceet 


* Includes 4 at £900, 2 at £1200, 1 at £1250, 1 at £1500, 1 at £5000. 


Salaries. 


£ 
75,672 
79,195 
16,516 
10,475 
12,280 
6200 
4250 
15,250 


219,838 


100-00 


Per cent. 

Officers. | Salaries. 
66°77 34-42 
26:08 36°03 

3:20 751 
1:39 4:76 
1:26 5°59 
0°52 2°82 
0°20 1:93 
0°48 6°94 


100-00 


Per cent. Mean rate 


of Salary. 


£ 

42°61 
131°55 
223°18 
327-34 
426°20 
516°66 
607-28 


1386°36 


95°25 


Form or GoverNMENT In AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES COMPARED. 


The following information respecting the forms of Representative 
Government in the several Colonies of Australasia for year 1889 may 


be of additional interest :— 


RepresEnrative Government in the various Colonies of Australasia compared. 


LEGIsLaTiIve Counciz (Upper Chamber.) 
i 


gi 3 F Constituencies, Area—Square Mile Population 
o o 
2 = i) 
Area—No. ea ie eS ea ea : Durati 
1a) Fe baa (ae bes | ere) | Peeled (ea He RO $ aie SE 53 85 in Years, 
= - ° 3 oo ° ° ° ov Ao 4.3 mS me 
sil¢e| s a)/a|/2]a)4|a48 a eB A A 
“ al 4 ool a oO ~ » o 
VICtOTIG .......0ensesecssersonss seaddacsnecwees 87,884] 48 | 14 ]151,816] ... |... | S| 6]. | 1848 6277 | 23,006 78,878 6 
N.S. Wales eneteses| SLO,ZO0|eeue |e tL t!) ses vend esa exes allteve ail xes= ili 4376 |310,700 | 15,549 |1,103,970|Nom. life 
PGA NMIATE. sik saxceouenisttoortoees teres 668,497] 89 | 1]... | oe. | one | one | ove | oe | 1] 17,141 [668,497 | 10,181 | 397,061) Ditto 
S. Australia «| 903,690) 24 4 | 33,741) ... | coe | aoe | coe | vee 4 | 37,654 | 225,923 | 13,142 78,850 3 
W. Australia prt LOGO000l ne te te a Se Ree Ge [ey * * * * * 
TASMANIA ...0cecee-essercnoseesscvoes .-| 26,215) 18 | 15 GADO Loman) ity wsen|| eos: | vses 1456 1748 8267 9921 6 
New Zealand ...)....sccccccecovessessseocoees 104,032] ... | --- | as ato |hevt| face |! coe |peodoss | toe 2548 | 104,471 | 14,971 | 613,830|Nom. life 
AND. scant totheaecnmmncineciiecae ..|3,161,018 
Leaisiative AssEMBLY (Lower Chamber.) 
Population. 
IVAGCOTIGI maces cocidssnstsccscessbseccusecccannese 1,118,028} 95 | 84 253,589] 73 | 11 | oe | one | coe | one 925 1046 | 11,624 | 13,146 3 
N.S. Wales .:i.. ...{1,122,200)137 | 74 [288,600 37 } 19 | 10 Salvedel gees 2268 4198 8058 | 14,918 3 
Queensland  ..........csecerccscvcecsescrcees 406,658) 72 | 60 | 73,957| 48 Pee alresctieecs "| cower | tes 9284 | 11,141 5514 6617 5 
VATISELGG c.h.scescccscvcnccsseseccccsesces 319,166] 54 | 27 | 70,963) ... | 27 |... | see | eee | oes 16,731 | 33,462 5854 | 11,708 3 
W. Australia .......... ...| 48,698) 26 | 14 BUGS UN ESL cee Peese | ose | LH) AOS769RIe Os fL4 1633 3075 5 
TASMANIA. .-.0sbo<0..-. ...| 151,480] 36 | 28 | 26,054 20 Been hl won | cee | wee 728 936 4133 5315 5 
New Zealand ........ccsscccccscccsccceceesees 620,279] 95 | 95 |175,410) 95 |... | ee | eee | ore | oe 1099 1099 6461 6461 3 
BA veccs Riduceseesses iuvoetwectanuesecesan 3,781,509|515 |882 |894,336 284 | 80 | 10 (it gos i 6139 8276 7216 8755 


LE 
* Western Australia has no Upper Chamber. +9 Members, nominee, representing the whole Colony. 


gh 
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Return showing the Names of the Governors and Acting-Governors of 
the Colony of Tasmania, and the Dates of their Assumption of, and 
Retirement from, Office. 

eee 


Name. 


Colonel David Collins 


Lieutenant Edward Lord ) 

Capt.Murray,73rd Regt. § 

Lieutenant-Colonel Geiles, 
73rd Regt. 

Colonel Davey 

Colonel Sorel 

Colonel Arthur 

Lieutenant-General Sir R. 
Darling 

Colonel Arthur 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sncd- 

Tass 

Sir John Franklin, K.C.H. 

Sir J. E. Eerdley-Wilmot, 
Bart. 

C. J. Latrobe, Esq. 


S'r W. T. Denison, Kt. 
Sir H. E. F. Young, Kt. 
C.B. 


Colonel T. Gore Browne, 2 
C.B. 


Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. 
Trevor, C.B. 

C.-Du Cane, Esq. 

Sir Valentine Fleming, Kt. 


Sir Francis Smith, Kt. 


F. A. Weld, Esq., C.M.G. | 


Sir Francis Smith, Kt. 


si 


J H. 


: Lefroy 
.M.G., C.B. i 


r 
K.C 


Major.Sir George Cumine | 
Strahan, R.A., K.C.M.G.} 


Acting Chief Justice the 
Hon. W. L. Dobson 
Acting Chief Justice the 
Hon. W. R. Giblin 
Chief Justice Sir W. L. 

Dobson, Knight 
Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, 
K.C.B. 


| 
{ 


Lieutenant-Governor of the | 


Colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land 


Commandants 

Commandant, 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Ditto 


_ Ditto 
Governor-in-Chief 


Lieutenant- Governor 


Ac‘ing Lieutenant-Goyernor | 


Lieutenant-Governor 
Ditto 


Administrator of the Govern- 
ment 

Lieutenant-Governor 

Governor-in-Chief 


Administrator of the Govern- 
ment 


| Governor-in-Chief 


Administrator of the Govern- 
ment 

Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief 

Administrator of the Govern- 
ment 

Ditto 

Governor and Commander- 

in-Chief 


| Administrator of the Govern- 


ment 
Ditto 


Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief 
Administrator of the Govern- 
ment 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief 


Date of 
Assumption 
of Office. 


19 Feb. 1804 | 


24 Mar. 1810) 
Feb. 1812 

4 Feb. 1813 
| 9 April,1817 

|14 May, 1824 
3 Dec. 1825 


6 Dec. 1825 
31 Oct. 1836 


6 Jan. 1837 
21 Aug. 1848 | 


13 Oct. 1846 


26 Jan. 1847 
8 Jan. 1855 


11 Dec. 1861 


16 June, 1862 
30 Des. 1868 


15 Jan. 1869 
| 26 Mar. 1874 


30 Nov. 1874 
13 Jan. 1875 


6 A pril,1880 
21 Oct. 1880 

7 Dec. 1881 
21 April,1884 
29 Oct. 1886 
18 Noy. 1886 
11 Mar. 1887 


Date of 
Retirement 
from Office. 


24 Mar. 1810 


Feb. 1812 
4 Feb. 1813 


9 Apri],1817 
14 May, 1824 
3 Dec. 1825 
6 Dec. 1825 


30 Oct. 
5 Jan. 


1836 
1837 


. 1843 
1846 


21 Aug 
13 Oct. 
25 Jan. 1847 


8 Jan. 
10 Dec. 


1855 
1861 


16 June, 1862 


30 Dec. 1868 
15 Jan. 1869 


28 Noy. 1874 
June, 1874 


13 Jan. 1875 
5 April,1880 


21 Oct. 1880 
6 Dec. 1881 
28 Oct. 1886 
19 May, 1884 
18 Noy. 1886 
11 Mar. 1887 
Still in office 


ae 
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MINISTRIES. 


Names of the Members of the successive Ministries which 


have held 


Office in Tasmania since the inauguration of Responsible Government, 
together with the Dates of their Appointment and Retirement. 


Name of Minister. 


William Thomas Napier 
Champ 

Thomas Daniel Chapman 

Francis Smith 

John Warrington Rogers 

Henry Frampton Anstey 


William Edward Nairn 


Thomas George Gregson 


Charles Meredith 
John Compton Gregson 
James Whyte 


Maxwell Miller 
John Helder Wedge 


William Pritchard Wes- 
ton 

William Henty 

Frederick Maitland Innes 

Francis Smith 

Thomas John Knight 

Robert Quayle Kermode 


Francis Smith 


William Henty 
Frederick Maitland Innes 
Thomas John Knight 
Robert Quayle Kermode 


Wn. Pritchard Weston 
John Walker 


Wm. Pritchard Weston 


William Henty 
Frederick Maitland Innes 
Thomas John Knight 

succeeded by 
William Lambert Dobson 
William Archer 


Colonial Secretary 
and Premier 

Colonial Treasurer 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Secretary of Lands 
and Works 

Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 


Colonial Secretary 
and Premier 
Colonial Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Seatin Ex. Council 
without office 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Premier without 


office 
Colonial Secretary 
Colonial Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Solicitor-General 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 


Attorney-General 
and Premier 
Colonial Secretary 
Colonial Treasurer 
Solicitor-General 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Premier without 
office 

Colonial Secretary 

Colonial Treasurer 


Attorney-General 


Ditto 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 


| 
| 


Date of Appoint- 
ment or of join- 
ing the Ministry. 


Date of 
Retirement. 


1 Noy. 1853 | 26 Feb. 1857 


Dee. 1856 | 26 Feb. 1857 


-1 Nov. 1856 | 26 Feb. 1857 


oat 


ee 


26 Feb. 1857 | 25 April, 1857 


J 


25 April, 1857] 12 May, 1857 


} 
| 12 May, 1857} 1 Noy. 1860 


1 Noy. 1860 | 22 July, 1861 


i 1 Noy. 1860 
2 Nov. 1860 


2 Aug. 1861 
4 Feb. 1861 


5 Feb. 1861 
2 Noy. 18¢0 


; 
J 


2 Aug. 1861 


a 
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No, 


6 | Thomas Daniel Chapman 


~ 


9 


16 


11 


Name of Minister. 


William Henty 
succeeded by 
Frederick Maitland Innes 
Frederick Maitland Innes! 
succeeded by 
Thomas Daniel Chapman 
William Lambert Dobson 


James Whyte 


Charles Meredith 
Robert Byron Miller 
James Milne Wilson 


Sir Richard Dry 


Thomas Daniel Chapman 
William Lambert Dobson 


James Milne Wilson 


Thomas Daniel Chapman 
William Lambert Dobson 


succeeded by 
William Robert Giblin 
Henry Butler 


Henry Butler 


James Alfred Dunn 


Frederick Maitland Innes 


James Reid Scott 
John Alexander Jackson 
Charles Meredith 


Alfred Kennerley 


Thomas Daniel Chapman 
succeeded by 

George Gilmore 

Philip Oakley Fysh 
succeeded by 

Frederick Maitland Innes 

William Robert Giblin 

William Moore 


Office. 


Premier without 
office 


Colonial Secretary 


Ditto 


Colonial Treasurer | 


Ditto & Premier 
Attorney-General 


Colonial Secretary 
and Premier 
Colonial Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 


7 
Date of Appoint-| 


| ment or of join- 


ing the Ministry. 


Colonial Secretary 
and Premier 

Colonial Treasurer 

Attorney-General 


Colonial Secretary 
and Premier 

Colonial Treasurer 

Attorney-General 


Ditto 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 
Minister of Lands 
and Works 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 


Colonial Treasurer 
and Premier 
Colonial Secretary 
Attorney-General 
Minister of Lands 


and Works 


Premier without 
office 


Colonial Secretary 


Ditto 
Colonial Treasurer 


Ditto 
Attorney-General 
Minister of Lands 

and Works 


: 


+2 


J 


Aug. 1861 
1 Nov. 1862 
2 Aug. 1861 


1 Noy. 1862 
2 Aug. 1861 


-20 Jan. 1863 


| 
| 


24 Nov. 1866 


t 24 Noy. 1866 


i Aug. 1869 
4 Aug. 1869 


5 Feb. 1870 
5 Aug. 1869 


27 Oct. 1869 
5 Aug. 1869 


} 
; Nov. 1872 
4 Aug. 1873 


4 Aug. 1873 


10 April, 1876 
4 Aug. 1873 


13 Mar. 1875 
4 Aug. 1873 


4 Aug. 1873 i 


Date of 
Retirement. 


1 Noy. 1862 


20 Jan. 1863 
1 Nov. 1862 


} 20 Jan. 1863 


24 Noy. 1866 


1 Aug. 1869 


4 Aug. 1869 


4 Noy. 1872 
5 Feb. 1870 


4 Nov. 1872 
26 Oct. 1869 


U Nov. 1872 
J 


4 Aug. 1873 


20 July, 1876 
1 April, 1876 


20 July, 1876 
13 Mar. 1875 


20 July, 1876 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 
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Name of Minister, 


Thomas Reibey 


Charles Meredith 


“ 


Charles 
Bromby 
Christopher O'Reilly 


Hamilton 


William Lodewyk Crow- 
ther 
Philip Oakley Fysh* 


William Robert Giblin ; 


J 
l 


William Moore 


Alfred Dobson 
Nicholas John Brown 


James Wilson Agnew 
Wm. Lodewyk Crowther 


Thomas Reibey 
David Lewis 

John Stokell Dodds 
Christopher O’ Reilly 


William Robert Giblin 


William Moore 
Jobn Stokell Dedds ; 
Christopher O’ Reilly 


succeeded by 
Nicholas John Brown 
James Wilson Agnew 


Thomas Christie Smart 
Adye Douglas 


succeeded by 
James Wilson Agnew 
Ditto 
Henry Isidore Joachim 
Raphael Rooke 


Colonial Secretary 
and Premier 
Colonial Treasurer 
Minister of Lands 
and Works 
Attorney-General 


Minister of Lands 
and Works 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 
Premier without 
office 
Attorney-General 
Colonial Treasurer 
Minister of Lands 
and Works 
Colonial Secretary 
Attorney-General 
Minister of Lands 
and Works 
Scat in Ex. Council 
without office 
Premier without 
office 
Colonial Secretary 
Colonial Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Minister of Lands 
and Works 
Colonial Treasurer 
and Premier 
Attorney-General 
and Premier 
Chief Secretary 
Attorney-General 
Treasurer 
Minister of Lands 
and Works 
Ditto 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 
Ditto 


Chief Secretary and 
Premier 
Ditto 
Premier only 
Chiet Secretary 


William Henry Burgess ; Treasurer 


John Stokell Dodds 


: succeeded by 
Richard James Lucas 
Nicholas John Brown 


Attorney-General 


Ditto 
Minister of Lands 
and Works 


OFFICIAL RECORD, 


Date of Appoint-; 
ment or of join- 
ing the Ministry. 


7 
> 20 July, 1876 
21 July, 1876 
20 July, 1876 
21 Aug. 1876 
20 July, 1876 
9 Aug. 1877 
9 Aug. 1877 
13 Aug. 1877 
9 Aug. 1877 
13 Aug. 1877 
13 Aug. 1877 
13 Aug. 1877 


9 Aug. 1877 


20 Dec. 1878 


80 Oct. 1879 
1 Dec. 


80 Oct. 
30 Oct. 

1 Dee. 
80 Oct. 


1881 


1879 
1879 
1881 
1879 


1 Dec. 
80 Oct. 


1882 
1879 


1 Dec. 1882 
15 Aug. 1884 


8 Mar. 1886 
1 Mar, 1887 
1 Mar, 1887 


8 Mar. 1886 


vend 


25 Feb. 1887 
8 Mar. 1886 


Date of 
Retirement. 


9 Aug. 1877 


21 Aug. 1876 


9 Aug. 1877 


Se teed, 


5 Mar. 1878 
13 Aug. 1877 


20 Dec. 1878 
13 Aug. 1877 


li Dec. 1873 


29 Oct. 1879 


1 Dec. 1881 


\ 
f 


} 15 Aug. 1884 
1 Dee. 1882 


15 Aug. 1884 


15 Aug, 1884 
5 Feb. 1881 
15 Aug. 1884 
8 Mar. 1886 
1 Mar. 1887 


29 Mar. 1887 
29 Mar. 1887 


529 Mar. 1887 
U15 Feb. 1887 


‘) 
30 Mar. 1887 


J 


* On Mr. Fysh’s retirement from the position of Premier, in March, 1878, he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Giblin, without any further change in the constitution of the Ministry. The 
aame remark, mutatis mutandis, apples to Mr. Douglas (16). 
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RNMENT. 


| . . 
: | Date of Appoint- 
No. Name of Minister. Office. | ment or of join- R eae a 
ing the Ministry. Coe a aes 
es woe a = 
17 | Philip Oakley Fysh Ch'ef Secretary and) ) |) 
e : Premier | } 
olton Stafford Bird Treasurer te = = 
Andrew Inglis Clark Attorney-General fae Mar. 1887 
Edward Nicholas Coven-| Minister of Lands | | | t Stillen omee 
try Braddon aud Works J (on 
succeeded by | | 
Alfred Thomas Pillinger Ditto 1) | | 
George Parker  Fitz- | Seatin Ex. Council | $29 Oct. 1888 
gerald without office ie J 
PARLIAMENTS. 


Return showing the Number of Parliaments in the Colony of Tasmania 


since the inauguration of Responsible Government ; 


Sessions, and the Dates of Opening and Closing the same. 


Number 


of 


Parliament. 


Il, 


{II. 


Ve 


Vs 


~_—_— 


SSS eee 


~s 


mag 


2 


Number 
of 
Session. | 


oor wor 


Oor wor noe 


OUR 09 tO 


woe 


BNO Wwe 


Date of Opening. 


2 December, 1856 


| 13 October, 1857 


7 September, 1858 
9 December, 1858 
4 August, 1859 


18 July, 1860 


15 August, 1861 
22 July, 1862 


15 January, 1863 
16 Juno, 1868 


| 13 October, 1868 
| 29 June, 1864 


18 July, 1865 
31 July, 1866 


| 
20 November, 1866 
| 20 August, 1867 


28 July, 1868 
24 August, 1869 
23 August, 1870 


7 November, 1871 
25 June, 1872 


22 October, 1872 
17 June, 1873 

21 July, 1874 

27 July, 1875 

26 October, 1875 
12 September, 1876 
18 January, 1877 


| 24 April, 1877 


| 


| 


Day of Closing or Disso- 


lution. 


5 June, 1857 


| 25 February, 1858 
5 November, 1858 
10 December, 1858 
23 September, 1859 
4 October, 1860 
Dissolved 8 May, 1861, 
1 February, 1862 
20 October, 1862 
Dissolved 21 October, 1862, 
25 March, 1863 
29 September, 1868 
17 October, 1863 
21 September, 1864 
29 September, 1865 
10 September, 1866 
Dissolved 18 September, 1866, 
20 February, 1867 
11 October, 1867 
17 September, 1868 
22 October, 1869 
18 October, 1870 
Dissolved 7 August, 1871, 
21 December, 1871 
19 August, 1872 
Dissolved 20 August, 1872, 
27 December, 1872 
31 October, 1873 
18 September, 1874 
30 September, 1875 
3 November, 1875 
20 November, 1876 
27 January, 1877 


17 May, 1877 
Dissoly ed 19 May, 1877. 


also the Number of 


Duration of 
Parliament 
in days. 


1861 


433 


1342 


i LT 
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Number | Number St a 3 Duration of 
of of Date of Opening. | Day of Ciosing or Disso- | parliament 
Parliament.| Session. lution. in days. 
1 | 12 July, 1877 | 9 August, 1877 
| 2  |25 September, 1877 | 11 December, 1877 
VIL 2 3 16 July, 1878 | 19 June, 1879 
oe 4 9 September, 1879 11 March, 1880 
5 10 August, 1880 | 1 November, 1880 
l 6 | 19 July, 1881 | 8 November, 1881 1758 
Dissolved 5 May, 1882, 
f 1 11 July, 1882 6 November, 1882 
| 2 | 24 July, 1883 | 29 October, 1883 
Paull. = 3 14 December, 1883 20 December, 1883 
| 4 1 July, 1884 | 24 November, 1884 
L 5 | 21 July, 1885 | 5 December, 1885 1448 
Dissolved 28 June, 1886, 
f 1 24 August, 1886 8 December, 1886 
IX, 2 7 July, 1887 20 December, 1887 
ie 3 29 May, 1888 Not closed 31 Dec., 1888. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Return of Members of the Executive Council of Tasmania on 
31 December, 1889, 


Date of subscrib- 
Name, ipe ee Holding what Office (if any). 


ee 


eS abs Thomas Nupier ...)) 4 Nov. 1856 
§ ; 


Smith, Francis .......sscesveees saposse 

Dobson, William Lambert ........000 6 June, 1861 | Chief Justice. 

Miller, Robert Byron ..........ss0000 20 Jan. 1863 

Kennerley, Alfred ....... Secrterarssireaee } 

Biyshs Philip Oakley ..-cs...csssssestesss 4 Aug. 1873 | Chief Secretary and Premier. 
IEGUCE SAW ALTING ceerttrssesssespesses sede 

HElbeysel ROMAS Usted ssc. sacesssvesnecas 20 July, 1876 | Speaker House of Assembly. 
O'Reilly, Christopher .............0000 21 Aug. 1876 | Commissioner of Mines. 
Agnew, Jumes Wilson .............0.00 9 Aug. 1877 

Brown, Nicholas John ...............08- 11 Aug. 1877 

MPODSONWAIITGH cisscsssessscezsevstsoseeees 13 Aug. 1877 _| Solicitor-General. 

Odds GON StOkell + .5<s2205-cesec05e0 20 Dec. 1878 | Puisne Judge. 

Smart, Thomas Christie 1 Dec. 1882 


MOUS, AdVCiisessccctves<0s 
Burgess, William Henry 
Lucas, Richard James 
Rooke, Henry Isidore Joachim 


} 15 Aug. 1884 
28 Feb. 1887 


MPRA srsccoumeseseeeenasssccsestiesits i Mar. 1887 
Braddon, Edward Nicholas Coventry | Agent-General. 
Bird, Bolton Stafford..........ccccceesees -29 Mar. 1887 | Treasurer. 


Clark, Andrew Inglis. .............000 Attorney-General. 
Pillinger, Alfred Thomas 29 Oct. 1888 | Minister of Landsand Works 
Fitzgerald, George Parker ............ Ditto 


SE SSSCSESSSNENESEESNS 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Return of Members of the Legislative Council of Tasmania on 
31 December, 1889, 


Name of Member. 


Coote, Audley............ 
Crosby, William 
Dodery, William 
Fysh, B nilip Oakley ... 
Gellibrand, Walter 

Angus Bethune ...... 
Gibson, James........006+ 
Grubb, Frederick Wil- 

HT STH ocrpercreconencsenece 
PAG VV IAIN, coe s-ce cess 
Hodgson, William 
BORO OUM tertereness eer 
M‘Call, John Hair 
M‘Gregor, Alexander... 
Moore, William 
Page, Alfred 
Rooke, Henry Isidore 

Joachim Ruphael ... 
Sulier, George ...... pg 
Scott, John ...., 
Watchorn, John ... 


sete eeeee 


eee eeeeneees 


Name of Electoral | 
District. 


Tamar 
Hobart 
Westmorland ... 
Buckingham 


Derwent 
South Esk 


Meander 
Launceston ...... 
Pembroke......... 
Cambridge 
Mersey ... 
Hobart . 
Russell 


North Esk 
Hobart ...... saben 
Launceston 


weeeee 


..| 8 May, 1888 
| 5 May, 1887 
'20 Noy. 1885 


FAMOM sverisas 6 


Date of Elec- | 
tion. 


re 


| 
7 May, 1889) 
9 May, 1887) 
7 May, 1889 
7 April,1887 


7 May, 1889 
26 Mar. 1886) 


| 
3 May, 1887} 
8 May, 1888) 
3 May, 1887) 
8 July, 1885 


26 July, 1887, 


10 Mar, 1887 
8 July, 1887 
18 July, 1886 


8 May, 1888 


Holding what Office (if any). 


Chairman cf Committees. 
Chief Secretary & Premier, 


President of the Council. 


SSN eee eeEEEEE—————Eeee 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 
Return of Members of the House of Assembly on 31 December, 1889. 


Name of Member. 


IDAETObbs ELE)... <ceesscsees 
Belbin, William 
Bird, Bolton Stafford 
Brown, Nicholas John ... 
Bennett, William Henry 
Burgess, William Henry.. 
Clark, Andrew Inglis...... 
Conway, Harry 
Crisp, Alfred 
Crowther, Edward Lode- 
wyk 
Davies, John George 
Dooley, James Monaghan 
Dumaresq, Henry 
Falkiner, John William... 
Fenton, Charles Benjamin 
EGU N Mee teecssaciasesveedes 
Fitzgerald,George Parker 
Gill, Henry Horatio ...... 
Featherstone, Charles 
IGVETOS ora cyccssesesecate 
Hamilton, John 
ELBE VOUIN icssisseessaveens 
Hartnoll, Willian 
Hawkes, Samuel 
Huston, George Francis.. 
Lette, Henry Elms......... 
Lewis, Neil Elliott ......... 
May TOMUOUN « assccssscesces es 
Mackenzie, Charles John 
DUC AUS VODN. 15665 sesecees 
Mugliston, Henry Boyes 
Pillinger, Altre ‘Thomas | 


seeeee 


Senne eeneee 


Reibey, Thomas ............ 
NICOLE, AVIA .....scceesee 
Sidebottom, William 
St. Hill, Windle Hill...... 
Sutton, Edmund Henry... 
Young, Arthur 


Electoral District. 


North Launceston 
South Hobart 
Franklin ......... 
Cumberland ...... 
Campbell Town.. 
West Hobart...... 
South Hobart ... 
George Town ...| 
North Hobart 


Kingborough 
Fingal s..ccxsec503 
East Devon 
Longford 
Evandale 


Wellington 
West Hobart Aer 
Kingborough 
Sorell 


Glenorchy 
Deloraine 
South Launceston 
Ringarooma .... 
New Norfolk 
North Launceston 
Richmond wa... 
Glamorgan ...... 
Wellington ...... 
West Devon .. 
Brighton 
Oatlands 


thee eeee 


Ceeeneeee 


Westbury ......... 
South Launceston 
Salbyec.ceeee 
North Hobart ... 
Cressy 
East Devon 


...| 26 July, 1886 


».. 30 April,1&86 
.. 26 July, 1886 


..| 26 July, 1886 


.| 26 July, 1886 


Date of Elec- 
tion. 


26 July, 1886 


13 April,1887 
17 July, 1886 
30 April,1889 
26 July, 1886 

7 April,1887 
17 July, 1886 


17 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
17 July, 1886 
17 July, 1886 


26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 


..| 15 Mar. 1887 


11 Feb, 1889 


18 June, 1887 
26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 


26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
30 Oct. 1888 


8 Noy. 1888 


17 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
17 July, 1886 
17 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
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Holding what Office (if any). 


Treasurer. 


Attorney-General. 


Chairman of Committees, 


Minister of Lands and 
Works. 
Speaker of’ the House. 


ad Ye Rn 


BUDCEE BYDGEE 


yy , DELS 
, MY Dea I. 
WrightR®* . Rees 
Graggyl~ 


a. 
OD Sisters 


Grarville Harbour \ J 
Vy 
Frial Bay 


SPiein 


ion Bay 


‘mas 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Crown Lands. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


All business connected with the sale, leasing, or disposal of Crown lands is 
administered by the Minister of Lands and Works, who presides over the 
four branches of Lands, Surveys, Works, and Mines. Of these four divisions 
the Public Works branch deals with the expenditure of all moneys voted by 
Parliament for the construction of Public Works, or arising from the Road 
Fund provided for under the 113th Section of the Crown Lands Act; these 
works are carried out under the direction of the Engineer-in-Chief. The 
Mines Office, under the control of the Secretary of Mines, deals with all 
matters connected with the leasing of Crown Lands for mining purposes. 
The Lands Branch is under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, and matters relating to the Survey Branch are entrusted to the 
care of the Deputy Surveyor-General. 

To facilitate the despatch of business, the Heads of the various Depart- 
ments pay periodical visits to Launceston and other important centres. 


Part I. 


LANDS AND SURVEYS. 
(By E. A, Counser, Esq., Deputy Surveyor-Gencral). 

The business of the Lands and Survey branches is transacted by virtue 
of the Crown Lands Act, 1890, (54 Vict. No. 8). This Act is a consolidation 
of the twelve Acts previously in operation, 

For the convenience of survey operations, the Colony has been divided 
into thirteen aunrer Districts. The names and addresses of the District 

0) 


Surveyors are as follows :— 
Name, Address, District. 
F, E. Windsor Wynyard Wellington, Russell, Devon 
R. Hall Leith Devon. 
J. A. Sorell Launceston Devon, Westmorland. 
H. J. Chalmers Latrobe Devon, Westmorland. 
C. W. Lord Invermay Dorset, Cornwall. 
E. G. Walpole Moorina Dorset. 
G. C. Smith Fingal Dorset and Cornwall, Glamorgan. 
W. M. Hardy Hobart Glamorgan, Pembroke, Monmouth. 
T. Frodsham Hobart Buckingham, Cumberland, Monmouth. 
H. Combes Longley Buckingham. 
E. G. Innes Franklin Buckingham and Kent. 
D. Jones Waratah West Coast. 


The District Surveyors will always be prepared to give information to 
intending selectors without charge, unless the selector should wish the 
Surveyor to personally visit the land before an application is made. 


Dicgrst oF THE Lanp Laws. 


Lands of the Crown are defined to be any land in the Colony which are 
or may become vested in the Crown, and have not been and are not dedicated 
to some public use. 

The Governor in Council, if he thinks fit, may, by Proclamation, with- 
hold or withdraw from selection, sale, or leasing any Lands of the Crown. 

The Governor in Council may make, alter, or amend Regulations under 
the Crown Lands Act, such Regulations to be published in the Gazette. 
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The Minister of Lands for the time being is the Commissioner for the 
disposal of Lands of the Crown, and has the power of making all contracts, 
leases, or licences, and in such capacity may sue or be sued. 

The Governor in Council may appoint one or more Deputy Com- 
missioner or Commissioners of Crown Lands. 

The Governor in Council may from time to time appoint a Conservator 
of Forests, who shall, subject to the control of the Commissioner, have the 
management of all land reserved for the preservation and growth of timber, and 
also of such other portions of Crown Land as may be assigned to his care. 


CxasstricaTion oF LAnps. 

Lands are divided into two classes :— 

1, Town Lands, comprising all Lands situate within the cities of 
Hobart and Launceston, and all Lands within a distance of five 
miles from the nearest point ofany part of the boundaries of either 
Hobart or Launceston, and all Lands situate within the limits of 
any town now or hereafter proclaimed or reserved for such purpose 
by the Governor in Council : 

u1. Rural Lands, comprising all Lands not classed as Town Lands. 

The Commissioner may decline to enter into a contract or to refuse any 
application for the sale and purchase of any Crown Land in any case in which 
the Land selected or applied fot is known to the Commissioner to be 
auriferous or to contain Minerals. 

The Governor in Council may, by Proclamation in the Gazette, except 
from sale and reserve to Her Majesty such land as he sees fit for the preserva- 
tion and growth of Timber. 

The Governor in Council may, by Proclamation in the Gazette, declare 
that no person, although he be aay licensed or otherwise authorised, shall 
cut or remove live timber or any particular description of timber or bark from 
such portions of Crown Lands as are named in such Proclamation, 


Reserves ror Pusric Purposus, 


The Governor in Council may, by Proclamation in the Gazette, except 
from sale and reserve to Her Majesty such Lands as may be required for— 

1. Public Roads or other internal communications whether by Jand or 
waler: : 
11. Military or Defence purposes : 

11. Sites for the erection of Public Libraries, Museums, Literary or 
Scientific Institutions, Hospitals or Almshouses for aged or infirm 
poor, or places for the interment of the dead: 

Iv. Sites of Public Quays, Breakwaters, or Landing-places on the sea- 
coasts or shores of navigable streams : 

v. Sites for Trigonometrical Stations or for other purposes connected 
with the Survey of Tasmania : 
. Places for the recreation and amusement of the inhabitants of any 
city, town, or village : 

vit. The construction of Irrigation Works or of Dams, Reservoirs, 
Aqueducts, Watercourses, or other works for the supply of water 
to any city, town, or district : 

vir. Any other purpose of public safety, convenience, health, or 
enjoyment. 

The Governor in Council may, by notice in the Gazette, exempt from 
sale and reserve as a school allotment any portion of the lands of the Crown 
wherever situate not exceeding five acres in extent, and thereupon the same 
shall become vested for the purposes of The Education Act, 1885. 


¥ 
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It shall not be lawful for the Governor or the Governor in Council to 
except from sale and reserve to Her Majesty, or to dispose of under this Act, 
any Crown Lands as sites of places of public worship or for any other 
religious purposes. 

Nothing contained in this Section shall be held to apply to any Lands 
which have, before the seventeenth day of September, 1868, been reserved for 
sites of places of public worship of any religious denomination. 

In every Town that may hereafter be surveyed and subdivided for sale, 
before any Lots are put up for auction the Commissioner shall set apart any 
area not exceeding ‘i'wenty acres of Land for recreation purposes, in one or 
more blocks, and such other blocks for such other public purposes as he may 
deem necessary in accordance with the provisions in Section Twenty-four 
of this Act. 

When any land has been reserved for streets, roads, &c., and not used by 
the public, or no longer required, the Governor in Council may revoke 
such reservations, and may sell such land. 


SELECTION or LAND. 


The following persons shall not be eligible to select or hold Land under 
Part I. of this Act :— 

1. Any person who is the selector of Three hundred and twenty acres of 
Land, in one or more lots, on credit under this Act, and for which 
the whole of the purchase money has not been paid: 

11, Any person who is the selector of Three hundred and twenty acres 
of Land, in one or more lots, on credit under the provisions of 
any previous Act regulating the sale and disposition of Crown 
Lands, and for which the whole of the purchase money has not 
been paid: 

Any person of the age of Eighteen years and upwards, not disqualified 
under the preceding Section, may select and purchase under this Act, by 
private contract, at the price and upon the terms set forth hereunder one Lot 
of Rural Land not exceeding Three hundred and twenty acres nor less than 
Fifteen acres. 


ie ads 

100 ACTES AF DS. isrrsrscrerccrscvcerersesreeceresveressecerseee 100 0 O 

Ati ieeLOr CLediGrticrerscs icesetiessiedeenoneoetevesstisr eae OO OMS 

£183 6 8 
Laid 
Cash at time of purchase ..........sesseeeeeee 3.6 8 
First year....... eeeees Ses saeecer 5 0 0 
Second year ....... Scsnccoe BOC bi0-30 
SUITOR CAN amieectscracwarecsswasctesscresseres a0 10510)" 0 
LAR UL. S7ECS ct eon cose ceronoondoconpagscpconacce LO=0K0 
Fifth year...... sercon ) ) 
Sixth year......... : ce US) 
IEVENENAVCAL <oc..ss.ccceteoss gee Aly Se 
WIPE REV CUT 6, 2<cc05; stsareeeseos Serceses aL ORORnG 
INDTIGHEVCAL Ost ccsececessescse-oss Seeeereceas beer LOE ORO 
PGND DEV CAT seatveecciciessssncserecsrs iocneteasense 10 0 0 
Eleventh yeur ........ cocks, SLOP ONG 
Twelfth year........ es SERecEROC CRS - 10 0 0 
Thirteenth year ..... Raussccentecsees sree ORE OneG 
Fourteenth year .....ccscsssecees Foon i oth 

£133 6 8 


and so in proportion for any greater or smaller area than one hundred acres: but 
credit will not be given for any sum less than £15. 
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Any person wishing to purchase Waste Lands must make application 
upon a printed form, to be obtained from the Lands Offices, at Hobart and 
Launceston, at the various post offices and police offices, or from any District 
Surveyor. 

The applicant must state the area required, describe its position as 
accurately as possible with reference to some fixed point, and forward the 
application to the Commissioner of Crown Lands, with the fee of one shilling. 

The form having been filled up and forwarded to the Lands Office, 
Hobart, if it appears from the description given that the land is available for 
selection, the applicant will be called upon to pay the survey fee in accord- 
ance with the subjoined scale ; failing to deposit the survey fee within thirty 
days after the date of demand the application will be cancelled. The accep- 
tance of Survey Fee will not be considered to confer upon the Selector any 
estate in the land, or any right or title thereto. 


Survey Scale. 


. see 

Residence: Area on Gold Field ..0.5...-\.:srs.ccsecesscssesvanescosse 210 0 
PSSCTO CELE AU TIER 2) Gace spanner nndcinc noc ncosaadedio in acenEnAnpp oso soneece 38 2 6 
Above 25 and not exceeding 50 acres ...ccccssseeceseeeeeeees 5 0 0 
” 50 of UND) ag) aspapnncaeciacessonnpacacan 815 0 
» 100 x oe re ee reer 10 0 0 
ieee | e 7 8) eee ARRAS oat Serene 4 1 6 
5 ee 5 > 1) EP RE Po AS 1210 0 
» . 250 . DOs ei eilietcteancRea 13.15 0 
Pino OeMO MEN OUMENUE isversseqeacsnccstecescerssstberetscrteeaanene LL aO) 
DITCORSIDUNDALincssnencscessceesesecstsvsrecreapssiecevstansiereyes 3.2 6 
Survey of Town Allotment for Real Property Act ......+..+ 220 


Upon payment of the survey fee, a Surveyor will be instructed to mark 

off the land applied for, Should the Surveyor discover that more than one 

erson has applied for the same land, the application first received at the 
sands Office will have priority. 

Should two or more applications for the same land be received 
simultaneously, the lots will be disposed of by tender from the applicants, 

After the Surveyor’s plan has been received, examined, and approved of, 
the applicant will be called upon to pay the first deposit, and thereupon the 
Commissioner andthe applicant will mutually enter into a contract for the sale 
and purchase of the land at the price, on the terms, subject to the conditions 
of the Act. 

Selections as a general rule are laid off in rectangular blocks the lines 
bearing to the Cardinal Points of the compass: but lots fronting on a Road, 
River, Lake, or the Sea have their width regulated as not to exceed the 
proportions of one to two, the first figure representing the width. 

Every person who has selected may make a further selection, provided 
that the total area held by him by virtue of such selections does not exceed 
Three hundred and twenty acres, nor consist of more than Three Lots, and, if 
such Lots adjoin the total frontage on any road or stream, shall not exceed the 
maximum frontage that would be allowed if the selections had been made in 
one Lot. 

Additional selections shall be subject to all conditions of original 
selections. 

No person shall become the purchaser of any Crown Land under this 
Part of this Act who is in respect of the Land which he applies to purchase, 
or any part thereof, a servant of or an agent or trustee for any other person, or 
who at the time of his application has entered into any agreement express or 
implied to permit any other person to acquire by purchase or otherwise any 
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such Land or part thereof; and all contracts, agreements, and securities made 
and entered into shall be illegal and void, and the land, with all improvements 
thereon, shall be absolutely forfeited to the Crown. Any person who shall enter 
into any such contract or agreement shall be guilty of a Misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof be liable to be fined in any sum not exceeding One hun- 
dred Pounds, or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding Two years. 

Every applicant between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one years shall 
state in his application that he is of the full age of eighteen years. 

Every purchaser of Crown Lands between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-oue years who shall enter into any agreement for the performance of 
any work or rendering of any services on such purchase, &c. shall be subject 
to the same liabilities and have the same rights in respect of such agreement 
as if he were of the full age of twenty-one years, 


Roapbs. 


So soon as five hundred acres of Crown lands are selected for purchase 
under Part II. or [1I. of the Crown Lands Act, in not less than five lots, 
adjoining or within a short distance of one another, the Governor in Council 
authorises the expenditure, upon the construction of roads in the vicinity, of a 
sum equal to Ten Shillings for each acre so selected and settled upon, 

One-fourth of the proceeds of the sale, lease, &ec. of Waste lands, not 
including lands sold as above, is set apart to form a fund for the construction 
of certain Public Works, and out of this fund assistunce is given to Road 
Trusts under certain conditions, and the residue of the fund is applied to the 
construction of roads and bridges generally. 

Large sums are also voted annually by Parliament to be expended upon 
roads and Public Works generally. 


SALE By AUCTION. 


All Rural Lands not held by any selector, and not excepted from sale 
under this Act, may be sold by public auction. All Town Lands are sold by 
public auction, and not otherwise. 

The lowest upset price of Crown Land offered for sale by auction is fixed 
at one pound per acre. Lands to be offered by auction shall, before sale, be 
surveyed and delineated iu the public charts of the Colony. Lots of Agricul- 
tural land must not exceed three hundred and twenty acres each, 


SALES BY PriIvATE CONTRACT, 


If after a sale by auction any lots remain unsold, the Commissioner, 
within twenty-one days, causes a list of such lots to be prepared, and a notice 
published in the Gazette to the effect that, fourteen days after the date of 
notice, the lands included in such list may be sold by private contract, at the 
upset prices therein specified ; and such lands will be sold to the first applicant ; 
but if more than one application be received for the same lot at the same 
time, the lot must again be put up for auction. 

Applications to purchase lands under this section must be made within 
one year after the lands were last put up for sale by auction, and before the 
publication of any subseqnent notice of sale thereof by auction. 

The terms of payment for lands sold by private contract are exactly the 
same as the terms of payment for lands sold by auction. 

No lands within five miles of Hobart or Launceston may be sold by 
private contract. 
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Minina AREAs. 


Mining Areas may be declared by the Governor in Council on any Gold- 
Field or lands reserved under the Mineral Lands Act. 

Crown Lands in Mining Areas may be selected or sold by auction. If 
within one mile from any Town Reserve, lots must not be less than one acre 
or greater than ten acres. If ata greater distance than one mile from the 
nearest boundary of any Town Reserve, such lots must not be less than ten 
or greater than one hundred acres each. 

The sale by auction is arranged in the same manner as the other auction 
sales already described. 

The upset price of such lands is fixed at not less than one pound per 
acre, payable in fourteen years in like proportion to the scale set forth on 
page 59. 

Any lands selected or bought at auction within any Mining Area mast 
be occupied by the purchaser thereof or by some member of his family, by 
habitually residing thereon for at least five years, before a grant shall be 
issned for such land, and in default of the land being so occupied, it shall be 
liable to be forfeited to the Crown. Such term of five years shall commence 
one year after the date of purchase. 

Lands selected or bought at auction within any Mining Area shall be 
open to any person 1o search or mine for gold or any mineral thereon. 

Any person desirous of searching or mining on such land must apply in 
writing to a Commissioner of Mines, and the Commissioner will thereupon 
give notice to the occupant or owncr of the land, and will arrange with him 
or the appointment of a person to act with the Commissioner in assessing 
compensation to be made for damages sustained. In estimating such 
damages no account may be taken of the value of the gold or minerals the 
land may be supposed to contain. 

- If mining operations are discontinued on the land, the owner may 
resume possession of the portion which may have been occupied for mining. 

All Regulations made under any Act relating to mining for gold, &e., 
and at the time in operation, shall, so far as consistent with such Regulations, 
be applicable to and for the purposes of this Act. 

Where the Commissioner has reason to believe that any Crown Land 
selected under this Act is auriferous or contains minerals, such land may be 
sold subject to the conditions relating to lands within Mining Areas. 

Any person who has occupied land in a mining town under a Business 
Licence, Miner’s Right, or Residence Licence, and can prove that he has 
erected thereon improvements to the value of £50, may purchase one quarter 
of an acre at the price of ten pounds. Should he decline to purchase, the 
Commissioner may give the occupier three months’ notice and then sell the 
property, repaying the value of all improvements. 


ConpiITIONS OF PuRcHASE. 


Not less than one month before the sale of any lands by auction, lists of 
all lands to be submitted for competition are published in the Gaze/te and the 
newspapers, the upset prices as fixed by the Governor in Council being men- 
tioned, and lithographed plans of the various lots circulated throughout the 
Colony, Sales are held in Hobart, Launceston, Latrobe, Emu Bay, and 
such other places as the Minister may appoint. 

Lots may be purchased at auction for cash, or for credit, provided the 
price exceeds Fifteen Pounds. If the purchaser elects to pay cash he is 
required to pay in ready money at the time of sale a deposit of one-fifth of the 
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price, and the residue within one month next after the time of sale, and 
unless he pays the residue within the time allowed the sale becomes void 
and the deposit is forfeited. 

If the purchaser wishes to obtain credit, a sum equal to one-third of the 
price is added by way of premium for the allowance of credit, and the amount 
of the price and premium is called the “purchase money ;” of this sum the 
purchaser pays one-eighth at the time of sale, and the residue is payable in 
annual instalments of one-thirteenth of the balance of the purchase nioney, the 
first instalment being due one year after the date of sale. 


DiscouNT ALLOWED FOR PREPAYMENT OF INSTALMENTS. 


A purchaser on credit may pay of the balance unpaid under the contract, 
and is allowed a deduction equivalent to the amount of interest added to the 
unpaid instalment by way of credit premium. Provided that such pur- 
chaser has made substantial improvements upon the land to the value of 
twenty shillings per acre of the land selected. 


Tne Purcuaser oF LAND ON CREDIT TO MAKE SUBSTANTIAL 
IMPROVEMENTS THEREON. 


The purchaser of any land upon credit shall begin to effect improvements 
thereon at the expiration of one year from the date of contract, and shall 
continue in each year during the eight consecutive years thereafter to expend 
not less than two shillings and sixpence per acre of the land purchased ; and 
in default of making such expenditure, the land shall be forfeited to the 
Crown. But any purchaser having expended more than two and sixpence 
per acre in any one year, shall be entitled to credit against his liability for 
any subsequent year. 

The total amount to be expended in improvements need not exceed one 
pound per acre, 


PosTPpoNED INSTALMENTS TO BEAR [NTEREST. 


The balance of the purchase money due upon any Crown Land pur- 
chased on credit prior to the date of this Act may be paid off subject to the 
terms and conditions of the Act under which such land was purchased. 

The Governor in Council may postpone the payment of any instalment 
on land purchased under this Act for any period not exceeding two years. 
But any such postponed instalment shall bear interest at the rate of five 
pounds per cent. for each year so postponed. 

Whenever any land purchased under this Act has become liable to for- 
feiture on account of failure to make the necessary improvements thereon, 
the Governor in Council may postpone the time for effecting such improve- 
ments for any term not exceeding two years. 


DEFAULT IN PAayMENT oF PurcHasE Money. 


In all cases where land hes been sold on credit, if default is made in the 
payment of any instalment, and the same is not paid within sixty days after it 
has become payable, the Commissioner may cause a list of defaulters to be 
prepared and published in the Gazette and newspapers, with a notice stating 
that the lands included therein will be put up for sale by auction, and speci- 
fying in such notice the day, time, and place at which such auction shall be 
held. 
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A defaulter may save his land from sale if before the day fixed for 
auction he pays the overdue instalment with interest at the rate of six per 
cent., and such sum, not exceeding twenty shillings, as the Commissioner may 
fix, to cover the expense of advertising. 

The Governor in Council may postpone the sale of any lands on which 
payment is overdue if the defaulter addresses him by petition stating such 
facts as may be considered sufficient to induce the Governor to stay the sale. 

If the payment of arrears is not made before the day of sale, the land 
reverts to the Crown, and is put up for auction at an upset price, not less than 
the balance of purchase money remaining unpaid under the contract, 
together with the amount of the deposit, and at this price the Commissioner 
may buy in the land. If the land brings more than the upset price, the 
Crown retains the amount of such upset price, returning to the defaulter 
any excess over that price. Any person buying default land must pay one- 
fifth of the price at the time of sale, and the balance within one month. 


LAND NOT ALIENABLE UNTIL PAID FOR. 


No purchaser on credit shall be allowed to transfer his interest in the 
land without the written consent of the Commissioner. 

On the consent of the Commissioner being obtained a transfer fee of 
threepence in the Pound on the purchase money is required. 

All arrears of instalments must be paid before the Commissioner’s consent 
to transfer can be given. 

Ifa purchaser on credit becomes bankrupt his interest passes to his 
trustee. A purchaser on credit may devise his interest, and if he dies intestate 
his interest becomes part of his personal estate and passes to his representative, 
who holds the land upon the same terms as the intestate. 

Lands are conveyed by grant deed, for which a fee of fifteen shillings is 
charged. The whole of the purchase money must first be paid. Grants are 
issued in duplicate, and are enrolled and delivered to the Recorder of Titles, 
who registers and deals with them in the manner provided for by the Real 
Property Act. 

All lands alienated under the Crown Lands Act or any previous Act for 
five years after the date of alienation are liable to be resumed for mining 
purposes on payment of compensation for the value, other than that of gold 
or other minerals, of the lands and improvements so resumed. 

When the purchase money in full has been paid, together with the grant 
deed fee, if the purchaser wishes the deeds to be made out in any name other 
than the party to the contract, he must make a written request to the Com- 
missioner, informing him of the names of the persons in whose favour the 
deeds are to be made out, the signatures of such request to be witnessed by a 
Justice of the Peace. In such cases a fee of threepence in the pound on the 
purchase money will be charged for transfer. 

When grant deeds are issued from the Lands Office the purchaser is 
notified of the fact, and the Lands Office is then no longer responsible; the 
deeds after enrolment are forwarded to the Recorder of Titles, who notifies to 
the purchaser the fees payable under the Real Property Act, and issues the 
deeds from his Office, or from the Branch Office, Launceston. 

Every grant deed of any Crown Land within the boundaries of any 
Town on any proclaimed Gold Field or Lands withdrawn from sale under this 
Act shall contain a reservation to the Crown of the right to mine for Minerals 
under such land at a depth of fifty feet from the surface. Such reservation 
shall apply to Crown Lands which have been purchased before the passing of 
this Act, but for which no grant deed has been issued. 
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LEASES TO OCCUPY FOR GRAZING PURPOSES. 


Unoccupied country may, if the Commissioner sees fit, be exposed to 
auction in runs of such extent as the Commissioner may direct. Such runs 
are liable at any time to be sold or licensed, or occupied by virtue of a 
miner's right or licence, for other than pastoral purposes, and to be otherwise 
alienated and dealt with. 

The rent is fixed by the Commissioner, and the run is put up for auction, 
the highest bidder receiving a lease to occupy the same for fourteen 
years. 

The interest in a run may be transferred by consent of Commissioner on 
payment of the fee of one shilling in the £ on the annual rental. 

The lease may contain such condition as the Governor in Council may 
approve, and on violation of condition the Commissioner may forfeit and 
revoke such lease. 

The lessee may cultivate so much of the run as may be necessary to 
provide such produce as may be required for the use of his family and 
establishment, but not for the purpose of sale or barter. 

With the consent of the Commissioner, and on payment of the sum of 
ten pounds, runs may be divided. 

If the value of any run is diminished by sale or other disposal of any 
portion of it, the Commissioner, upon application of the lessee, may reduce 
the rent. ‘ 

The rent is payable half-yearly in advance, on the first day of April and 
the first day of October, 

A lease is determinable if the rent remains unpaid for one month after 
it becomes due, and is also determinable if the lot is required for sale or any 
public purpose,—in such case six months’ notice must be given to the lessee 
before the land is resumed by the Crown, and the lessee becomes entitled to 
receive from the Crown compensation for the value of all fences, buildings, 
and other permanent improvements he may have made during the currency of 
his lease. 

The rent overdue on any Crown Land may be recovered by process of 
law. 


LEASES FOR OTHER THAN PaAsToRAL PURPOSES. 


The Governor in Council may grant leases for a period not exceeding: 
fourteen years of any land bordering upon a navigable river, or on the sea, 
&c., if required for the purpose of constructing wharves, docks, slips, or any 
other works of public utility. No such lease may interfere with the right of 
access to the sea, river, &c. on the part of any neighbouring proprietor, nor 
may it injuriously affect the navigation. For whatever purpose the land is 
leased, the lease may be determined in case of non-completion of the works, 
or violation of any conditions under which the lease was granted ; and in any 
case the land may be resumed if required for the defence of the Colony. 

The Governor in Council may also, under similar conditions, grant 
leases for a period not exceeding fourteen years, for the right of constructing 
water-courses, &c. across any Crown Lands; and may similarly lease for a 
period not exceeding thirty years any portion of a Crown reserve for the pur- 
pose of the construction thereon of any manufactory, mill, or such other 
work ; but no such lease may tend to the obstruction of any road or the 
pollution of any river. 
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Every such lease shall be liable to forfeiture in case of non-completion of 
the works for which the lease was granted. 


LEases oF IsLANDs. 


The Commissioner may let by public auction any. island or part thereof 
for a term of fourteen years; notice to be published in the Gazette and in one 
newspaper published in Launceston and Hobart respectively, at least sixty 
days beforehand. The rent is payable half-yearly in advance. 


Lreasrs or LAND For Ratiways, kc. 


The Commissioner may lease for any period not exceeding fourteen years 
to any person applying for the same any land required for the purpose of con- 
structing tramways or railways, the Governor in Council fixing the terms and 
conditions. 


LicENCES TO RESIDE ON GoLD FIELDs. 


Licences to reside on Gold Fields may be issued by the Commissioner, 
entitling the holder to reside on and cultivate any land not exceeding five 
acres. Such licence to continue in force for a period not exceeding one year 
from the date of issue, and subject to the following and any other conditions 
the Commissioner may impose :— 


The licence will not be granted for the occupation of lands comprised 
within reserves or towns, 


Lands so-situated that the occupation thereof would obstruct access of 
holders of Miners’ Rights, wood or other licences, to timber and 
water. 

Land comprising two or more detached portions. 


Lands situated on both banks of a river or creck, or on both sides of a 
roadway or frequented track. 


Lands required for mining purposes, or if included in any mining 
claim or held under mining lease, unless with the consent in writing 
of the claim-holders or lessees first had and obtained. 


Lands whereon are any dwellings, improvements, or crops, not the 
property of the applicant for a licence. 


The licence fee is 10s. per acre per annum, payable in advance. 


The licence only confers the right to use the land for the purpose for 
which the licence has been issued, and for no other purpose whatsoever. 

The licensee may not assign, sublet, or part with his interest without the 
Commissioner’s consent. 

The licensee must reside upon his land, or enclose it with a substantial 
fence, and cultivate at least one-fifth portion thereof. 

The land may be resumed for mining purposes on payment of compen- 
sation for damage done. : 

Any miner may, with the consent of the Commissioner, enter upon the 
land and search for gold without paying compensation, except for damage 
done to any orchard, garden, or crops. 

Any persons possessed of the right to mine on the land may occupy the 
land for mining purposes without paying compensation. 
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The Governor in Council may resume the land if required for any public 
purpose, compensation being decided by a Commissioner of Gold Fields. 


TIMBER LICENCES. 


The Governor in Council has the power to set apart such lands as he 
considers fit for the preservation and growth of timber, and may also prohibit 
the cutting of timber upon any Waste Lands he may specify in his Procla- 
mation. 

The Commissioner may authorise Timber Licences to be issued for 
cutting timber, kc. on any lands available for the purpose. Regulations 
under which such licences are issued are as follows :— 


Timber Licences, §¢. 


Licences to fell, split, and saw timber may be obtained by application 
through the Police, the Bailiffs of Crown Lands, or any person whom the 
Minister may appoint for that purpose, on payment of the under-mentioned 
Fees. The licence will be in the form in the Schedule A. of the Crown 
Lands Regulations, and only applies to the particular locality for which it is 


issued, 
Fees. 


Purpose of Licence. Fes for each person employed. 
Fell, split, and saw ordinary timber............... 5s. per month. 
Fell, split, and saw blackwood .........8..:0000. 28. 6d. per week. 
Fell and remove ordinary timber in log «........ 5s. per week. 
Fell and remove blackwood in log .......e0.+.e. 10s. per month. 
Burn charcoal from ordinary timber ... . 2s. 6d. per week. 
Make bricks, pottery, and earthenware .. £2 10s. per quarter. 
Procure shells, gravel, earth, &C. ......sse00000. 58, per week. 


Licences to cut pine and strip wattle-bark are issued under special 
Regulations, and may be obtained from the Conservator of Forests. 

The Minister may, by notice to be published in the Gazette, withdraw 
any Waste Lands of the Crown from the operation of Timber Licences, or 
may prohibit the cutting of any particular kind of timber in any specified 
locality. 

Timber Licences will not apply to any land applied tor by a Selector who 
has paid Survey Fee for such land, nor to any land set apart for any public 
purpose. 

Tands held under lease from the Crown, lands set apart for townships, 
and lands surveyed for sale, will be available only by the written authority of 
the Commissioner. 

Timber Licences will not be available for use within the boundaries of 
any Forest Reserve except by the written. permission of the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, and subject to such conditions and such fees as he may consider 
necessary. 

The lessee or licensee of any Waste Lands of the Crown occupied for 
mining or pastoral purposes may notify in writing to the Commissioner any 
reasonable objections he may have against Timber Licences being granted to 
any person in respect to the lands held by virtue of such lease, and the Com- 
. missioner may, if he sees fit, after investigating such objections, refuse to issue 
a licence in respect of such leased lands. 

The holder of a lease or licence for the occupation of any Crown Lands 
may cut any timber required by him as tenant of the several lands, but not 
for the purposes of sale or barter. 
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Every person holding a Timber Licence must exhibit it, if called upon to 
do so, to any officer of the Government authorised on that behalf, or to any 
Bailiff of Crown Lands or of Mines, or to any Police Constable, or to the 
occupier of any run on which the holder of the Timber Licence may be cutting, 
or to the agent of such occupier. Any person refusing to produce his licence 
when so called upon as aforesaid will be deemed to be unlicensed. 

A Bailiff of Crown Lands, or any Police Officer, may seize any timber 
which there is good reason to believe was cut upon any Waste Lands of the 
Crown without licence, or by a person deemed to be unlicensed under the 
provisions of the preceding Regulation, and upon the authority of the Com- 
missioner such timber may be sold in such manner as the Commissioner may 
direct. Provided that fourteen days’ notice of such intention to sell be pub- 
lished in the Gazette, and at least once in a newspaper. 

Timber split or sawn upon any Waste Lands of the Crown and not at 
once removed, must be stacked, and each stack marked with the licensee’s 
initials ; logs not removed must each be branded and numbered, and the 
licensee shall furnish the Bailiff of Crown Lands or Police with particulars 
of the number and brands of such logs. Any logs or timber not so marked, 
and any timber in the log which may remain more than six months 
upon Crown Lands, may be seized and disposed of as the property of the 
Crown. 

The holder of a Timber Licence, on written notice from a Selector under 
the 31st Sect. of “Crown Lands Act, 1890,” shall desist from cutting or 
splitting timber upon any Waste lands of the Crown which may have been 
selected for purchase, and the production of a receipt for the Survey Fee shall 
bedeemed sufficient proof that the land has been selected. The Licensee shall, 
within Three months from the date of such notice, remove from such land all 
the timber he may have cut under licence during the period previous to such: 
notice being given. All cut timber remaining upon the land after the expira- 
tion of the term of Three months as aforesaid shall be the property of the 
Selector of the land. 

The Licensee will not be entitled.to claim more than Three trees that may 
be felled but not cut up. 

No trees may be felled so as to obstruct any road or track. 

Licences for the purpose of obtaining and burning “Limestone, obtaining 
earth for the purposes of making Bricks, Pottery, or Earthenware of any 
description, will authorise the holder to enter upon such Waste Lands of the 
Crown as the Commissioncr may approve of, not exceeding Three acres in 
extent, and subject to the condition that the same be inclosed with a substantial 
four-rail or four-log fence not less than 4ft. 6in. in height. 


PENALTY FOR DESTROYING SurvEyor’s Marks. 


Every person who wilfully and maliciously removes, alters, defaces, 
injures, or destroys any Surveyor’s pegs or any land-mark, or, with the intent 
of misleading any person or persons, imitates any Surveyor’s mark, shall on 
conviction of every such offence forfeit and pay a penalty of not less than 
Ten Pounds and not exceeding Fifty Pounds, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS UPON UNALIENATED LANDS SUITABLE FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PuRPosEs. 


The demand for the rich agricultural lands of the Colony continues to 
be very satisfactory, as the country is being opened up by roads and Public 
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Works. The greatest advance in selection has taken place in the prosperous 
counties of Dorset, Devon, and Wellington, where there are still large 
areas of first-class scrub land unalienated, also large areas of similar 
country in the counties of Buckingham and Kent awaiting development. 
These lands contain extensive supplies of good splitting and sawing 
timber, as well as beds of magnificent blackwood and other timbers of less 
Importance, and are principally of basaltic formation, varying from dark 
chocolate-coloured soil to light sandy loam. The good land is generally 
covered with heavy dense scrub, consisting of dogwood, musk, peartree, 
sassafras, and myrtle, with a dense undergrowth of ferns. Large tree-ferns 
abound in the gullies, in some instances almost to the exclusion of other 
growths. 


Clearing Land. 


The matter of clearing such lands is a serious consideration, and entails 
a large amount of labour and general knowledge of the work to carry it on 
successfully. To those, however, who possess the necessary experience, there 
is nothing very formidable in the undertaking, nor is any great amount of 
capital required to make satisfactory progress in establishing comfortable 
homesteads, where every acre cleared will yield cereals, root crops of every 
description, and all kinds of vegetables and artificial grasses in abundance. 
The only assistance the bond fide settler requires is reasonable provision for 
the transit of his produce to the market. : 


Settlement in Outlying Districts. 


Recognising the great importance of encouraging settlement in the out- 
lying districts, a new Land Act has beén prepared and passed into law, 
containing exceptionally liberal terms to the selector, better security for 
leasing pastoral lands, and for the disposal of agricultural lands in mining 
districts, This latter measure is one materially affecting the interests of the 
country (as in many instances rich land is found in immediate proximity to 
mining centres). It is deserving of general and substantial support, the 
more so that it does not contain any conditions prejudicial to the mining 
industry. 

A proposal has been submitted to the Government for a number of 
exploration surveys throughout the principal districts of the country in order 
to obtain reliable reports on the situation, extent, and quality ot the agricul- 
tural lands for the information of intending selectors, and as a guide to the 
future extension of roads and railways, 

The construction of the railway recently opened between Launceston and 
Scottsdale will give an impetus to cultivation and selection in one of the 
most important districts of Tasmania, and one that has hitherto been badly 
served by roads and other facilities for the transit of marketable products. 
This land is within the County of Dorset, where there is still a tract of 
unalienated agricultural land extending from the northern slopes of Mount 
Barrow round to the head waters of the Ringarooma River, comprising some 
50,000 acres, equal to anything in the country. ‘The importance of this district 
will no doubt induce an extension of the Scottsdale Railway to Ringarooma in 
the immediate future. The survey has already been made te Ringerooma, 
and the continuation of such survey to Moorina is in course of progress. 

Settlement in this district has been much impeded for years, consequent 
on so much of the land having been withdrawn from sale and selection as a 
protection against unduly hampering the mining industry. Recognising this 
fact, a Land Bill was passed by Parliament last year authorising selection in 
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mining areas. There was a considerable area of land thrown open to selec- 
tion under this Act in March last, which has resulted in over 8000 acres being 
applied for.. The maximum area allowed being 100 acres has to some extent 
reduced the acreage that would otherwise have been selected. 

At the present time there are some 20,000 acres held under lease for 
mining purposes in this portion of the County of Dorset, much of which will 
be taken up for agricultural settlement when the alluvial tin deposits have 
been worked out. 

The Ringarooma land is unquestionably very fertile, and in a partially 
cleared state has been disposed of at £16 per acre. The climate is excellent, 
and the district generally is admirably suited to dairying pursuits. In com- 
mon with the good land in other localities, it possesses very valuable beds of 
blackwood and other splitting timbers, that will be turned to account by the 
additional facilities of communication that a railway will afford ; and being 
backed up by the extensive tin mines of the North-East Coast—stretching 
away from the Upper Ringarooma to George’s Bay—it is unquestionably 
situated in a most favoured locality. 

As showing the rapidity with which selection follows railway construe- 
tion in similar country, I would remark that, after the Derwent Valley Line 
was extended from New Norfolk to Glenora, and a Report obtained on the 
Russell’s Falls district, 10,000 acres of land were applied for in two months, 
varying in area from 25 acres to 320 acres. About 6000 acres of this land 
haye proved to be suitable for agriculture, and have been surveyed in blocks 
of various dimensions. 

The Derwent Valley Railway will no.doubt be further extended within 
the next few years beyond Mount Field West towards the Florentine River, 
and ultimately on to the West Coast, to join the Strahan-Zeehan Line now 
being made. 

This line of railway will open up not only large areas of good agricul. 
tural and pastoral lands, bitt also some of the most promising mineral country, 
in which the existence of gold, copper, and other minerals has been known 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The North-Western Railway system is now opened for traffic along the 
North Coast to the town of Ulverstone, and a survey of an inland branch 
from that town to Nietta is in progress. This line might be carried on for 
nearly 80 miles through good agricultural land. Already substantial 
improvements are being made on lands selected 24 miles from the coast. 

The North-Western system will no doubt be extended to join the Van 
Diemen’s Land Company’s Line at Emu Bay during the next few years. This 
will bring the Mount Bischoff tin mine into railway communication with the 
capital of the colony. é 

The survey for a further extension westward (Emu Bay to Table Cape) 
is also being effected. The General Manager of Railways has furnished a 
most favourable report upon the future prospects of this extension from a 
commercial point of view. When constructed this railway will no doubt 
give a great impetus to settlement in the County of Wellington, in which 
county the average annual selection for the last five years is over 7000 acres. 

The Brighton-to-Apsley Railway is now drawing towards completion. 

The railway from Deloraine, on the Western Line, is now opened to 
Mole Creek, vié Chudleigh, but there is no immediate prospect of payable 
returns therefrom. 

A railway from Bellerive to Sorell is being constructed. This line will 
afford a large district the advantages derived from such a mode of communi- 
cation, and is trending in the direction of a considerable extent of good and 
passable Crown Land, along portions of the eastern shore of the County of 
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Pembroke. This tract of country faces Maria Island, situated on the East 
Coast of Tasmania, and about seven miles distant from the main land at 
the nearest point. Maria Island is at present leased to a Company bear- 
ing that name, and contains 24,000 acres of land, portions of which are of 
very good quality. The operations of the Maria Island Company have been 
brought into prominent notice during the last few years, and it is anticipated 
that a large export trade of lime and Portland cement will be established on 
the island before long, which will give additional importance to the local 
district. Already a number of substantial buildings, including a commodious 
hotel, have been erected by this Company, with several plantations of vines 
and other improvements, in view of introducing the important industry of 
viticulture on a large scale. 

In these brief notes I have necessarily omitted mention of many 
important districts, such as the Huon. This district provides a large export 
of valuable fruits, equal, if not superior, to anything grown in the Australias, 
the soil and climate being specially adapted to such industry. Owing to the 
rough and broken nature of the country in this district, it is not in favour 
with agriculturists ; but to those desiring to turn their attention to the culture 
of fruit it offers probably greater advantages as to climate, soil, and situation 
than any other part of Tasmania. 


* Part II. 


Mineral Lands. 
(By ¥, Bunstuap, Esq., Secretary of Mines.) 


TE mineral-bearing lands of the Colony are dealt with under special laws 
and regulations, distinct from the Waste Lands Acts. The department is 
controlled by the Minister of Lands and Works, through the direct supervision 
of the Secretary of Mines, under whom are appointed Commissioners of 
Mines and Gold Fields for each division of the Colony, who act judicially in 
the settlement of disputes, and conduct all business mutters connected with 
the mining industry. 

The Gold Fields Acts and Regulations provide for the issue of— 

1. Miners’ Rights, under which, at the annual cost of five shillings, the 
holder is authorised to search and mine for gold upon any Crown Land, and 
to acquire possession of a quarter of an acre (or, in the case of abandoned 
ground previously worked, one acre) of land for mining or residence ; the use 
of firewood and timber for domestic or mining purposes being also allowed 
under such right. 

2. Prospectors’ Protection Orders.—Holders of Miners’ Rights may, 
upon payment of the sum of five shillings, obtain from a Commissioner pros- 
pecting claims of areas varying from 50 acres to 10 acres, according to their 
distance from previously known deposits, which they may hold for a period 
of not exceeding 12 months, Should a discovery be made, the discoverer 
may secure a claim free of rent of not exceeding five acres in the case of 
gold in alluvial deposit, or of not exceeding 20 acres in the case of gold in 

uartz. 
4 3. Business Licences, authorising the holder to occupy upon. any Gold 
Field a quarter of an acre of land for business purposes, are issued. upon the 
annual payment of four pounds. pola 

4, Leases of areas not exceeding 10 acres are issued for a period of 10 
years, with right of renewal, at a rental of one pound per acre per annum, 
under which the lessee is entitled to mine for gold, to put up and remove any 
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building or other erection, to cut timber on and remove the same, and to 
remove stone, clay, or gravel from any Waste Lands of the Crown for the 
purpose of building for himself any place of residence or for mining purposes. 
Leases of sites for machinery are also issued for a similar term, and at a like 
rental. 

5. Grants of Water Rights, authorising the grantee, his executors, &c. 
to take and divert water which Her Majesty may lawfully take and divert 
from any stream, &c. in order to supply water for mining or for the domestic 
purposes of those engaged in mining, and a uthorising the holder to cut races, 
&c. for conveying, and to make dams for conserving such water, are issued 
for periods of 10 yeurs, at an annual rental of £1 per sluice-head of 16 square 
inches. 

6§. Easement Licences, authorising the licensee to occupy such Crown 
Land as may be necessary to enable him to conveniently work the leasehold 
held by him, to cut drains, make roads; tramways, channels, shafts, &e., are 
issued for a term of 10 years free of rent, 

Provisions are made for the settlement of disputes and partnership 
questions, regulating the mode of applying for and marking claims and areas, 
the shape and survey of claims, priority of rights, conditions of working, 
mode of forfeiture, &c. 


Minerals and Metals other than Gold, 


The Mineral Lands Acts and Regulations deal with all minerals and 
metals other than gold. Under these are issued— 

1, Residence Licences, at a cost of ten shillings per annum, authorising 
the holder to take possession of and occupy a quarter of an acre of land for 
residence or business purposes, 

2. Prospectors’ Licences, at a cost of ten shillings per annum, entitling 
the holder to prospect for minerals upon 20 acres of Crown Land. 

8. Leases, at an annual rental of five shillings per acre, for any term not 
exceeding 21 years, with provisions for renewal, of areas not exceeding 80 
acres nor less than 20 acres, entitling the holder to mine for and win all 
minerals and metals not being gold, and to cut timber on and remove the 
same, and to remove any stone, clay, or gravel from any Crown Land for 
building for himself any place of residence on the leased claim, or for mining 
purposes, or for the domestic purposes of those engaged in mining thereon. 

For lands containing coal, shale, slate, freestone, or limestone, the area 
which may be leased shall not exceed 320 acres, and the rental is 2s, 6d. per 
acre. Leases at peppercorn rent may be granted to persons who shall dis- 
cover minerals, of areas not less than 100 acres or more than 320 acres, for 
coal, shale, slate, freestone, or limestone, and. not less than 20 acres or more 
than 80 acres for any other mineral, according to the distance fiom a spot 
where the same mineral is at the time of the discovery known to exist. 

4. Leases of Machinery Sites, not exceeding five acres, at an annual 
rental of £1 per acre for a period of 21 years, with provisions for renewal. 

5. Grants of Water Rights for a term of 21 years, renewable, at an 
annual rental of £1 per head of 16 square inches, carrying the right to con- 
struct races, dams, and reservoirs, 

6. Basement Licences, for the conveyance und deposit of sludge, con- 
struction of roads, tramways, shafts, &c. for a term of 2] years, renewable, 
are granted to lessees free of rental. 

The Law and Regulations provide the mode of settling disputes and 
partnership questions, adjusting conflicting claims, regulating the marking 
and survey of areas, conditions of workin » forfeiture, &e, 
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Provisions are further made under separate Acts to enable lessees under 
any mining Act to acquire easements through or upon any private land; for 
regulating appeals to the Supreme Court against the decisions of Commis- 
sioners in mining cases ; for the regulation and inspection of mines; and also 
for the incorporation and winding-up of mining companies. 


Crown Lanps—GeneERAL. 
Crown Land Sales. 


Of the 16,778,000 acres of land comprising the Colony of Tasmania, 
about 4,647,988 acres were either granted or sold on the 3lst December, 
1889. This leaves about 12,130,012* acres as the extent of land not alienated 
from the Crown on the 31st. December, 1889. 

The following is a synopsis of the particulars relating to the land sales 
during the year 1889, together with comparisons in relation to the previous 
year and to the average of the last decade :— 


Crown Land Sales. 
nn ee 


| Inerease or Decrease as 
| compared with 


1888, i880. 


Number of Lots— 


Country asuoeseamantes 723 483 511 240 212 
Town and Suburban 435 192 254 243 181 
MODAL si,c0ec0 core 1158 675 765 483 393 
Area, Acres— 
Country ss... | 50,566 | 95,671 | 87,918 14,895 12,653 
Town and Suburban 885 706 837 179 48 
TOTAL sess] 51,451 | 96,977 | 88,750 15,074 12,701 
Amount-— | | 
Country ...sesee £; 68,819 | 47,782 | 60,837 20,587 17,982 
Town & Suburban £' 14,051 | 5794 5042 8257 9009 
Toran.........£} 82,870 | 63,576 | 55,879 28,794 26,991 
Amount per Acre— Eee de |S BL ea date bi seid lee ead! 
CWountt yg tresessecevesss LE ied iy ce tipe tty | ES GY yf 0 0 5 O07. 
Town and Suburban] 1517 6| 8 4 2| 6 0 6 718 4 917 0 
WM G8Tin.cctesas si neseres 112 0 To Be lsh oes 0 22% 0 385 


' 

er 

During the year 1889 there were sold 51,451 acres of land, as against 
36,377 acres sold during the previous year. Of these, 50,566 acres, or 98:28 
per cent., were classed as Country lots, and 885 acres, or 1-72 per cent., as 
Town and Suburban. 

The nominal value of 723 Country lots sold is stated to be £68,319, or 
£1 7s. 2d. per acre; while the 435 lots of Town and Suburban sold realised 
£14,051, or £15 17s. 6d. per acre. 


* Including 75,500 acres Lakes. 
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Decade ending Year 14889. Decade ending Year 1879. 


POHEAROMM ts casssceazcvaces No. 452,777 404,473 
Value of Sales.......... £ 659,836 512,973 
Ditto per acre...... £1 9s. 1:75d. £1 5s. 4:38d. 


That is, the value of lands sold during the last decade realised on the average 
3s. 9°37d. more per acre,—i.e., 14°8U per cent. increase, 


Ordinary Crown Lands leased. 


The following abstract shows the extent of ordinary Crown Lands leased 
during 1889, together with the amount of rental due in respect of the same. 


The corresponding figures for 1888 and 1880 are also given for the purposes 
of comparison. 


Particulars. isso. | 1888. 1880. 

Tasmania proper. 

PGLOS/IGRSOU' sccestssacucsseverere No. 565,667 945,133 1,742,633 

HOTLOG sav cnwsiacines tasoenesenvecsees £ 4315 7484 7695 

Average rental per acre ...... d, 1°83 1:90 1:06 
Smaller Island Dependencies. 

ACTOS UCASE vvevecsves se cvertssee No. 64,815 312,981 815,285 

HVOLLal sontioe cuaasnnen cscs va lansarsconec! 481 813 1138 

Average rental per acre ...... d. 1:78 0°62 0:33 
Tasmania and Dependencies. 

PARCTES) EASED cstevssenessvveterssaN Ox 680,482 1,258,114 2,557,918 

Rental vi ....000 senate’ Moore 4796 8297 8833 

Average rental per acre ...... d. 1:83 1:58 0°83 


Thus, during the year 1889 the extent of ordinary Crown Land leased 
was 630,482 acres, as against 1,258,114 acres in 1888, and 2,557,918 acres 
in 1880. The nominal rental, £4796, is less than that of the previous year 
by £8501, although the average rental per acre has increased from 1°58d. to 
1°83d. The extent of Island dependencies under lease is less than that of the 
previous year by 248,166 acres. 
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Minera 


l Lands leased. 


With respect to Mineral Lands leased, the following is a general 
summary for the years 1885-1889 :— 


RR EE ES ST TT TS 


Gold— 
Number of Leases in 
force on 31st Dee. ... 


ATER cesdaesss No. acres 
Rental (nominal)... £ 
Tin— | 


Number of Leases in 
force on 31st Dec. ...; 

Area No. acres 

Rental (nominal) ... £ 


Other Minerals— 
Number of Leases in 
force on 81st Dec. ... 
Area No. acres 
Rental (nominal)... £ 


eeeerenee 


ToTat— 

Number of Leases in| 

HOVCO rectcsseerentccs Peest 
ALEGiacevsseas No. acres 


Rental (nominal)... £ 


18835. 


189 
1835 
1835 


740 
29,479 
7370 


28 
4626 
588 


957 
35,940 


ise6é. | 1887. 
128 307 
1308 3083 
1308 3083 
683 712 
24,879 | 24,599 
6219 6150 
46 61 
7304 | 8647 
923 1173 

| | 
857 1080 
33,491 | 36,329 
8450 | 10,406 


1888. | 1889. 
279 375 
2869 3568 
2869 3568 
1091 879 
93,845 | 28,557 
8461 7139 
162 363 
12,264 | 25,892 
2387 5386 
1532 1617 
48,978 | 57,517 
13,717 | 16,093 


The foregoing comparative table shows a considerable increase as regards 
Mineral Lands leased, area and rental, during the year 1889, 
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Igneous Rocks. 


Nature of Rock or Formation. 


Granites and Porphyries. 
Greenstone (Diabase, Diorite, &c.) 
Basalt (Anamesite, Nepheline, &c.) 


Stratified Rocks. 


Reference Colour. 
No. 
1 Red 
2 Pink 
5 Gamboge 
3 Violet 
9 Blue 
4 Grey 
6 Orange-red 
8 Green 
7 Yellow 


Crystalline and metamorphic schists, 
clayslates, quartzites, conglomerates, 
and sandstones of Archean, Cam- 
brian and Silurian Age. 


Silurian limestones. 


All rocks lying between the Upper 
Silurian and Loner Tertiary, includ- 
ing the Carboniferous and Mesozoic 
Coal Measures; fossiliferous mud- 
stones, sandstones, and limestones 
(Upper Palwozoic) and Lower 
Mesozoic sandstones. 


Lacustrine deposits of Tertiary Age, 
including leaf-beds, lignites, sand- 
stones, clays, gravel terraces, &c. 

Marine Beds of Loner Paleogene 
Age (Eocene), including shelly lime- 
stones, calcareous sandstones, coral- 
rag, &c. 

Post Tertiary Deposits, including con- 
solidated satretinee raised beaches, 
Esker drifts, &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 


os 


Geology and Mineral Products. 


GroLocican FORMATIONS. 


Brief Outline. 


Wiru the exception of certain marine beds belonging to the Cretaceous 
period, Tasmania presents within her limited boundaries a very complete 
conspectus of all the rock formations of Australia. All the great systems 
known to geologists are well represented. Tasmanian geology has 
engaged the close attention of many distinguished observers during the 
last 50 years, and its history is now fairly well known. Prominent 
among its investigators are the following names :—Count Strzelecki, J. 
Beete Jukes, A. R. C. Selwyn, Rev. W. B. Clarke, Dr. Milligan, Chas. 
Gould, Rev. J. E. Tenison- Woods, R. Etheridge, jun., Prof. R. Tate, 
T. Stephens, 5. H. Wintle, T. Hainsworth, and G. Thureau. The 
author of this work has also contributed many papers on stratigraphy 
and paleeontology, and has given a very comprehensive account of the 
labours of previous observers and of the geology of the Island in his 
“ Systematic Account of the Geology of ‘lasmania,’* from which the 
materials of the present sketch have been obtained. 

The following is a summary of the great divisions embraced’ in the 
classification of the various rock formations :— 


Period. System. Group. Formation. Examples. 


CAINOZOIC | QuarrrRNary [| Recent | Nativeshell mounds, Sea Coast 
sand-dunes ; allu- 
vium ; cave-bone 


pogo 


| deposits.! ‘Chudleigh 
Pleis- | Raised beaches North-West Coast, 
tocene Furneaux Group, 


Kent’s Group 
Helicide sandstone | Furneaux Group, 
Kent’s Group 


Neo- | Older terrace dritts 

gene 
Palgo-| Basalts and tuiis| Breadalbane, Bea- 
gene | and underlying} consfield, Laun- 
leaf-beds, clays,| ceston, Hobart, 
lignites, older} Waratah, Mac- 
stanniferous and| quarie Harbour, &c. 
auriferous drifts. 


TERTIARY 


weg A OR eae SE 
ray s) Saal Coe 


Marine beds Table Cape, Cape 
Grim, Flinders’ 
Island 


* “ Systematic Account of the Geology of Tasmania.’’ By R. M. Johnston, F.L.S., 
pp. xxi. and 409, and 57 Plates of Typical Fossils, with 23 Engravings, Maps, Sections, &c. 
Royal quarto. (Hobart, 1888.) 
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Period, 


MESOZOIC 


PALZOZOIC 


PALZOZOIC 


System. 
{ 
| | | 
CARBONIFER- { 
ous 


| 
D&vVONIAN ? 


SILURIAN 


CAMBRIAN 


ARCHSEAN 


| 
| 


a ay — Pee AE 


Lower 


Upper 


Lower | 


Formation. 


Later intrusions of| 
diabase (green- 
stone); sandstones, 
shales, and_ coal 
seams. (Upper 
Coal Measures) 


Older sandstone 
formations 


Port Cygnet and 
Bruni Coal Mea- 
sures 


Upper Marine Beds 
Lower Coal Mea- 


sures 


Tasmanite Beds 
Lower Murine Beds 


Upper soft slates 
( Eldon Group.— 
Lower slates 
Eldon Valley cla: 
slates and mud- 
stones 
4 Brachiopod sand- 
stones and con- 
glomerates 


Talcose schists 
Land slates 
Gordon River 
[ Group— 
Limestones, con- 
glomerates 
Auriferous 
group 
Primordial Calci- 
ferous Group 
Magog Group 
Dikelocephalus 
Group 
Quartzites and me- 


slate 


tamorphic schists 


Lowrr Patzxozorc. 

It is difficult in a brief sketch to indicate the distribution of the 
various rock systems, but ina general way it may be correct to state 
broadly that the sedimentary rocks of Archean and Silurian age are 
mainly exposed, forming remarkably rugged ranges, in the extreme 


Examples. 


Fingal, _ Longford, 
York Paine 
mour, Douglas 
River, Spring Bay, 
Jerusalem, Lmpres- 
sion Bay, Hamilton, 
Hobart, Sandfly, 
Port Esperance, &e. 

Knocklofty, Hobart 
Waterworks, Cas- 
cades, North-West 
Bay, &c. 


Mount Cygnet Coal 


Measures, <Ad'ven- 
ture. Bay Coal 
Measures 


Mersey, Hobart 

Mersey, Fingal, 
Tippagory Range, 
Henty River 

Mersey 

Northernand Eastern 
Tasmania 

Fingal 


Fingal 
Eldon Valley 


Mount Lyell, Mount 


Zeehan, Queen 
River, Magnet 
Range 


Queen River, Mount 
Lyell 


Gordon River 


Lisle, Beaconsfield, 
Fingal 
Mersey 


Chudleigh 
Caroline Creek 


North-eastern and 
Western Tasmania 


~ 
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north-eastern part of the Island in the vicinity of Gladstone, Beacons- 
field, Lefroy, Branxholm, Mangana, and George’s Bay; and occupy 
the greater part of the Western Highlands, forming a broad strip 
running obliquely and continuously between the extremes of the granite 
headlands of Bummock Island in the north-west to the bold schistose 
mountains terminating in the southernmost extremity of the Island 
beyond Mount La Perouse, near South Cape. 

The rocks of Archean age, consisting mainly of crystalline schists, 
mica-schists, and quartzites, are usually greatly metamorphosed, and are 
characterised by highly folded, tilted, crumpled, and puckered strata. 
They rarely exhibit any traces of former life. 

The Cambrian rocks in Caroline Creek, Mersey, consist of rusty 
sandstone, thinly bedded, usually inclined at a considerable angle. ‘The 
remains of Trilobites ( Dikelocephalus, &e.) and the tracks of Annelids 
are very abundant. 

The Silurian rocks consist mainly of hydro-mica schists, clay 
slates, sandstones, grits, conglomerates, and thickly bedded close-grained 
limestones. Although not so greatly metamorphosed as the Archean 
rocks, they are generally found tilted at high angles, and are usually 
much folded and dislocated. Their members are frequently penetrated 
by lodes and veins, and in various parts of the Island, as at Mount 
Bischoff, Mount Zeehan, Mount Dundas, Mount Lyell, Heazlewood, 
Beaconsfield, these are often highly charged with valuable metals such 
as gold, tin, silver, lead, antimony, bismuth, &c. The limestones. of the 
Gordon, and the sandstones of Queen River, Mount Lyell, Honeysuckle 
Hill, and Heazlewood are rich in fossils. Corals and chambered shells of 
the Orthoceras type characterise the limestones ; and the sandstones are 
replete with casts of comparatively small or minute Brachiopods of the 
genera Pentamerus, Rhynchonella, Orthis, Atrypa, Strophomena, and 
Spirifer. The absence of large-winged Spirifers is the most con- 
spicuous feature which distinguishes these sandstones from those of 
Upper Paleozoicage. These older rocks are also exposed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Roland; Chudleigh, and Mersey River, and they 
are to be traced forming a marginal boundary in the east through 
Freycinet Peninsula and Schouten and Maria Islands. Granites and 
porphyries are commonly associated with them in various localities, as 
at Gladstone, Blue Tier, Fingal, Avoca, Schouten and Maria Islands, 
Mount Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff, Housetup, Meredith Range, and 
elsewhere, in all of which places valuable metals occur more or less 
richly. : 


Intrusive Greenstones, 


Towards the centre of the Island the sedimentary rocks are over- 
laid by the massive greenstone plateau of the Lake Country. Moun- 
tain chains, isolated bosses, and minor ridges of greenstone ramify the 
remaining part of the south and eastern portion of the Island, breaking 
up the stratified rocks of Upper Paleozoic and Mesozoic age into 
many isolated basins. Generally, the stratified rocks of Carboniferous 
and Mesozoic age are in this region so intimately associated with the 
older and newer diabasic greenstones, that the latter cannot very well be 
considered apart in any attempt to describe them. The diabasic green- 
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stones form the elevated plateaux and mountains, as well as the minor 
dividing ranges throughout a great part of the midland, northern, 
eastern, and south-eastern parts of the Island; and comparatively, if 
not wholly, they may be said to be absent from the extreme western 
part, where the older Silurian and metamorphic rocks prevail, with their 
associated granites and porphyries. 

The great central greenstone plateau of the Lake Country, in its 
northern part especially, preserves a general rugged or undulating level 
of about 4000 feet altitude, and its higher bosses and peaks and its 
valleys do not vary much more than 1000 feet above or below this 
uniform level. From the Picton to Gad’s Hill, a distance northerly of 
over 100 miles, its westerly limit may be traced, forming a bold and 
widely undulating margin relative to the western country, whose imme- 
diate general upland surface ranges between 2000 and 3000 feet above 
sea level. ‘This margin is markedly broken by the elevated outlying 
spur forming the Eldon Range, near Lake St. Clair. From Gad’s Hill 
in a south-easterly direction to the Table Mountain, a distance of not 
less than 90 miles, its similarly indented margin presents a still bolder 
character as it approaches and contrasts with the lower fertile plains 
and valleys of the Meander and South Esk, which seldom exceed an 
altitude of from 600 to 700 feet above sea level. At the great northern 
and southern water divide in the neighbourhood of Table Mountain it 
suddenly recedes and contracts, forming a large bight in the direction of 
the Upper Derwent tributaries, notably the Rivers Nive and Ouse, 
from which point its level tends to fall, and its marginal boundaries, 
though frequently rising into high mountain ridges towards Mount 
Wellington, no longer maintains the uniform boldness of outline which 
characterises its northern aspect. 

With the exception of Ben Lomond, which attains an altitude of 
5010 feet, the remaining isolated or ramifying greenstone dividing 
ranges, so largely distributed throughout the basin of the Tamar, Der- 
went, and Coal River, and along the broken or deeply indented coast 
line of the East, are tame in character compared with the elevated far- 
extending tiers of the Great Central Plateau. 

Nearly everywhere along and against this plateau and the green- 
stone crests of Ben Lomond, Mount Dromedary, Mount Nicholas, 
Fingal Tier, Eldon Range, Mount Gell, Grass-tree Hill, Constitution 
Hill, and most of the more elevated south-eastern dividing ranges, the 
various members of the Carboniferous and overlying Mesozoic rocks 
are seen to repose invariably almost in a horizontal position, or at most 
with a very slight dip towards or away from them. It would seem 
probable that the greater masses of the greenstone rocks were erupted 
prior to the deposition even of the lower members of the Carboniferous 
mudstones and limestones, and at a time when, from secular causes, the 
older rocks of the south-eastern and central parts of the Island, after 
long subaerial exposure, were slowly being submerged below the level 
of the ancient Upper Paleozoic sea. The minor greenstone ridges, like 
those at Spring Hilland Domain, Hobart, undoubtedly represent green- 
stones of a later date. There is little difficulty in distinguishing these 
Upper Paleozoic and Mesozoic greenstones from the numerous and 
extensive sheets of basalt which, with their associated tuffs, so frequently 
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overspread the Tertiary lignites, clays, and leaf-beds, and which probably 
mark the close of the Tertiary Paleogene period in Tasmania. 


Urrsr Paumozorc. 


Carboniferous Sedimentary Rochs. 


The characteristic rocks of the Carboniferous system in Tasmania 
chiefly consist of thin regular bands of siliceous conglomerates and grits, 
blue slaty shales, limestones, argillo-calcareous and argillo-arenaceous 
rock of a yellow or whitish appearance, with intercalated bands near its 
uppermost limits, composed of white, red, and yellow sandstones, fine 
greyish laminated shales, bituminous shales, and occasionally thin coal 
seams, 

The members are for the most part extremely rich in fossils, and 
are more or less horizontally Gi although greatly dislocated by 
intrusions of greenstone and secular upheaval, and subsequently sub- 
jected to a long-continued denudation, The varying altitudes (sea level 
to 2500 feet) at which apparently the same members are found, together 
with the deep valleys of erosion so common throughout the country, 
testify to the vastness of the dynamical agencies which have operated 
upon them since their deposition. 

In the Basin of the Mersey there is evidence of a temporary local 
elevation and subsequent depression of the floor of an old arm of the 
Upper Paleozoic sea, between which elevation and depression sedimen- 
tary deposits of carbonaceous matter of considerable thickness were 
formed, derived from a luxuriant land vegetation consisting largely of 
club mosses, from which spore cases ( Tasmanites punctatus ) were derived, 
also net-veined ferns of a peculiar type, represented by the genera 
Glossopteris and Gtangamopteris, with which are associated numerous 
spathulate leaves of a plant named Neggerathiopsis, supposed to be 
allied to the conifers. The fossils of the marine beds are very numerous, 
but the characteristic forms, consisting of large-winged Spirifers and 
lace-like Fenestelle, enable anyone to easily identify the rocks in which 
they are found. The various beds of the system are well represented in 
the neighbourhood of Hobart, especially so in the cutting of the Huon 
Road towards the Fern-tree Inn. 


Mesozoic Prriop. 


The rocks of Mesozoic age in T'asmania consist mainly of variegated 
sandstones, regularly or falsely bedded shales, blue and white clays often 
of great thickness, and extending throughout the midland, southern, 
and south-eastern districts. They frequently contain seams of coal, 
sometimes, as in the Fingal, Seymour, Douglas River, and Sandfly dis- 
tracts, of considerable thickness and of fair quality. The beds of the 
system are distributed in distinct basins, often greatly disturbed and 
broken up by intrusive dykes of greenstone, and on this account, and 
because of the great sameness of fossil plant remains, there is great 
difficulty in attempting to break up the beds of the system into sub- 
divisions. The beds, as a whole, probably cover the whole period from 
the close of the Upper Paleozoic Coal Measures to the beginning of 
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the Tertiary period. No marine deposits break the sequence of the 
upper division, as in Queensland and New South Wales. The great 
lignite and leaf-bed series (Paleogene), with leaves of the oak, elm, 
laurel, beech, cinnamon, and other trees, generally overlie the Mesozoic 
members in the Launceston Tertiary Basin. Two great divisions, how- 
ever, may be determined between which there is a very remarkable 
stratigraphical and paleontological break. 

The Upper Division (Coal Measures) is wholly terrestrial and 
lacustrine, and includes the various coal measure basins of the Derwent, 
Jerusalem, York Plains, Fingal, Longford, Hamilton, Spring Bay, 
Prosser’s River, Sandfly, New Town, Compton, Impression Bay, 
Whale Head, &c. The remains of the following plants are very abun- 
dant, viz, :—Ferns—Teniopteris, Danea, Sagenopteris, Ihacophyllum, 
Neuropteris, Alethopteris, Thinnfeldia, Odontopteris, Sphenopteris, 
Trichomanides, Cyclopteris; Cycads— Podozamites, Pterophyllum, 
Sphenozamites ; Club Mosses—Phyllotheca ; Conifers—Baiera, Salis- 
buria, Ginkgophyllum, Zeugophyllites, &e. 

The thickness of the series at Harefield, Fingal, has been estimated 
to be about 300 feet. 

The Lower Division (Older Sandstone formation) consists of a 
series of reddish or yellow micaceous sandstones, sometimes of great 
thickness. The beds often overlie the uppermost members of Upper 
Paleozoic age, sometimes apparently conformable with them, as at 
Tinder Box Bay. At other times they are found alternating with the 
rocks of older formation at lines of fault, as at Waterworks Valley, 
Cascades, and Knocklofty. It is possible that there may be two dis- 
tinet groups within the Lower Division, the older related more closely 
perhaps to the Carboniferous rocks, and the newer to the older Mesozoic 
period. 

Remains of plants (Vertebraria) have been found at the Cascades, 
and recently the sandstones of Knocklofty and Tinder Box Bay have 
yielded the very perfect remains of fossil fishes (Acrolepis Hamiltoni, 
A. Tasmanica) of the Ganoid family, closely allied to Myriolepis 
Clarkei, occurring in New South Wales in the Hawkesbury series, 
which formation is deemed hy New South Wales geologists to belong 
to Triassic age. 

In the Jerusalem Basin, near Campania, similar sandstones occur, 
intimately associated with the Mesozoic Coal Measures, from which a 
strobilus or cone of a species of Lepidostrobus (LZ. Muelleri—Johnston) 
was obtained. No coal seams are known to occur in these sandstones. 
From the occurrence of fish remains, it is not improbable that some of 
these sandstones may belong to the shallow shore margin of an ancient 
arm of the sea, although it must be admitted that the Ganoids of the 
period are more commonly found in the sediments of ancient freshwater 
lakes or inland seas. 


Catnozorc,. 


Tertiary System. 


Taken as a whole, the general features of the Tertiary system in 
Tasmania correspond exactly with those of the mainland of Australia. 
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The rock formations may be conveniently divided into four main groups, 
in descending order as follows :— 


Older raised terrace drifts, often overlying the plateaux of 


NEOGENE ... Basalt: 


and lacustrine formations. 

2. Lacustrine deposits of great thickness and extent, com- 
posed of sands, clays, lignites, travertines, and some- 
times including auriterous and stanniferous drifts ; 
contains the remains of a rich and varied flora. 

(3. Marine deposits in the northern part of Tasmania. 


Paleogene Epoch (Middle and Lower Tertiary). 


Marine Formations.—The marine formations occur in isolated 
patches fringing the northern coast of Tasmania and the islands of Bass 
Strait, notably near Cape Grim, Sandy Cove—Table Cape, and Heathy 
Valley—Filinders Island. ‘The members present a somewhat uniform 
character, like their equivalents along the Lower Murray in Australia ; 
and most probably they form the southern limits of the ancient Tertiary 
sea which occupied the greater part of the existing plains bordering the 
Great Australian Bight and extending over the lower levels of the 
southerly portions of South Australia and Victoria. 

The rocks generally are composed of alternating bands of shelly 
limestones, calcareous sandstones, coral rag, ferruginous, gritty, and 
pebbly bands, replete with fossil shells, corals, foraminifers, echinoderms, 
sharks’ teeth, &e. Certain thin zones of a hard calcareous character 
recur, invariably showing similar characteristic fossils, notably Cellepora 
Gambierensis, Lovenia Forbesi, Waldheimia grandis, W. Garribaldiana, 
Rhynchonella squamosa, kc. ‘The sandstones are also replete with 
fossils in the upper beds, of which the following are typical; viz.— 
Turritellu Warburtonii, Panopea Agnewi, Voluta Tatei, V. Hannafordi, 
V. Weldti, V. anticingulata, Cyprea Archeri, C. platypyga, &c. In 
the sandstones of the Upper or “ Turritella zone ” at Table Cape, land 
plants occur intermixed with the marine shells, among which may be 
noted a species of fern (Péeris Belli—Johnston) and (Sapotacites 
oligoneuris—Ettings.) The latter form has also been found in lacustrine 
formations at Macquarie Harbour and Hobart. The lowermost bed at 
Table Cape is almost wholly composed of the remains of a large bivalve 
(Crassatella oblonga), and rests upon the upturned edges of’ slates 
belonging to Silurian age. At Cape Grim and Table Cape the whole 
series are capped with bosses of nepheline basalt, similar to the older 
basalts of Victoria, and to the plateaux of basalt abounding throughout 
the Island, invariably covering ancient lacustrine deposits with their 
lignites and leaf-heds. Nowhere along the Tasmanian coast does the 
marine group exceed 70 feet in thickness. From the character of the 
molluses and the small percentage of species having living representa- 
tives (not exceeding 2 per cent), it is clear that these marine beds of 
Tasmania must be placed at the base of the Paleogene group, te., 
equivalent to the early Eocene of other countries. 

Lacustrine Formations.—The more important lacustrine formations, 
as might be expected, are mainly found in the original valleys and 


1. Basaltic sheets and associated tuffs overspreading marine 
2 
| 


PALZOGENE 
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eroded basins of the earlier rocks, and generally consist of regular or 
irregular bands of white, grey, or ferruginous sandstones, alternating 
with grits; blue, white, yellow, or blackish clays; lignites; and some- 
times in the neighbourhood of the older slates and crystalline rocks the 
ancient channels formed in them contain drifts of a richly auriferous 
or stanniferous character. Many of the formations are found along 
the course of existing rivers and watercourses in the form of raised 
bordering terraces. In other places, as in the Launceston Tertiary 
Basin, they occupy the floor of broad undulating plains, covering an 
area of not less than 600 square miles, and ranging from 490 to 1000 
feet in thickness. Being comparatively of a loose and incoherent 
nature, the beds are unable to resist the eroding influences of air and 
water, and are therefore greatly denuded along the course of existing 
rivers and their tributaries. ‘The extent of this denudation is well 
exemplified along the lower course of the North Esk, in the neighbour- 
hood of Breadalbane, St. Leonard’s, and Launceston. In this vicinity 
it is estimated that strata from 15 to 20 miles long by 1 to 14 miles 
broad have been denuded to a depth of from 50 to 500 feet. These 
lacustrine deposits are found throughout the Island from sea level to an 
altitude of 4000 feet above it ; sometimes, as at Magnet Range, Mount 
Bischoff, Branxholm, and Ringarooma, concealing and composed of the 
waste of the oldest or pre-Archean rocks, with associated stanniferous 
granites and porphyries; again,as at Macquarie Harbour, Beaconsfield, 
Lefroy, Back Creek, Tullochgorum, Mangana, and Black Boy, bor- 
dering and concealing the Silurian slates with quartz dykes and veins, 
from the destruction of which they have derived their auriferous drifts. 
At Geilston, Cornelian Bay, Glenora, Hobart, Sandy Bay, and One- 
tree Point they are associated with the Upper Paleozcie mudstones 
and intrusive greenstones; while at Launceston, Glenora, Hamilton, 
Ross, Jerusalem, and Longford they are mainly derived from the asso- 
ciated or underlying sandstones, clays, shales, and carbonaceous forma- 
tions of Mesozoic age. In each case, notwithstanding the similarity or 
identity of fossil plants common to them all, the nature of the latter 
rocks shows that the mineral characteristics of each basin vary in 
correspondence with the rocks with which they are now immediately 
associated, and from the waste of which, in the main, they originally 
derived their sands, clays, grits, and gravels. 

The clays and ferruginous sandstones are in most places replete 
with the remains of a luxuriant vegetation, among which the leaf 
impressions of forms more allied to the existing European flora are 
especially noticeable—such as those belonging to certain extinct species 
of the oak, elm, beech, laurel, willow, and elder. With these occur 
ancestral forms of Banksia, lomatia, eucalyptus, pittosporum, cinnamon, 
fig, araucaria, and other conifers. 5 

It is of special interest to note that the ancestral forms of the 
existing floras of the world had already attained a very high state of 
development and specialization into well-known generic types, which 
were then world-wide in distribution, and not, as at present, restricted to 
particular widely separated regions. Dr. von Ettingshausen and Baron 
von Mueller have recently shed great light on this important branch of 
paleontology, 
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There is good reason for believing that the climate of the Palo- 
gene period varied from sub-tropical to temperate between the close of 
the Mesozoic and the commencement of the Upper Tertiary formation 
or Neogene epoch. 


Neogene Epoch (Upper Tertiary). 

Upper Tertiary.—In Tasmania a series of deposits occur, generally 
resting either upon the Paleogene basalts or the lacustrine or marine 
beds. These deposits consist mainly of clays of various shades of 
colour; sands, coarse and fine; ferruginous sands; and, more con- 
spicuously, of gravels and pebbles frequently conglomerated, among 
which, in many localities—as at Longford—occura wonderful abundance 
of waterworn pebbles, derived from the silicified stems and branches of 
conifers and other fossil trees. The apparent absence of marine forma- 
tions, and of the newer basalts found so common in Victoria, render it 
difficult to mark the upper limits of this division with any degree of 
satisfaction. 

The absence of fossils, other than those derived from the lower 
rocks, also deprives the classifier of the most reliabie guidance in such 
matters. There is little doubt, however, so far as Tasmania is concerned, 
that there is represented a perfect continuity of land and freshwater 
deposits from the Mesozoic period to the present time. As we cannot, 
therefore, look for any limit corresponding to a complete break in the 
stratigraphic series, and as no contemporaneous fossils have yet been 
found, the evidence as to the age of the group is limited to their 
mineral contents, altitude, correlation, and particularly to the earlier 
signs of successive planes of the erosion of existing lake-basins, ancient 
and recent valleys and watercourses (500 to 700 feet above existing 
channels) throughout the Island. 

Among the more important of these deposits may be noted the 
gravelly and gritty accumulations forming the older terraces overlying 
the Archean and Silurian formation of the western and north-eastern 
parts of Tasmania, and especially the older gravel drift terraces of the 
600 to 700 feet level forming the upper zone of the Launcestou Tertiary 
Basin, occupying nearly the whole of the rolling plains drained by the 
‘Tamar and its important tributaries. Fine sections of these older 
Neogene drifts are to be seen in the neighbourhood of Breadalbane, 
Perth, and Longford, where they succeed the uppermost members of 
the lignites, clays, leaf-beds, or basaltic sheets of the preceding 
Paleogene epoch. Drift formations of this period, often of great thick- 
ness, fringe the shores of Macquarie Harbour, and also are found in the 
neighbourhood of Port Davey, Pieman Riyer, and Long Plains. 
Between the Arthur Ranges and the parallel channel of the Upper 
Huon, similar elevated terraces, with deeply-cut cross valleys, eroded by 
old or existing water channels, afford evidence of the great extent of 
formations accumulated during the period, and of the vast amount of 
denudation which has taken place subsequently. The valley of the 
Derwent also affords abundant evidence of the same kind. Similar 
deposits exist in Victoria, South Australia, and New South Wales, and 
the same difficulties in respect of classification are there also expe- 
rienced, 
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There is good reason for the belief that the paucity of life and the 
enormous denudation are in a large measure due to a growing refrigera- 
tion of the climate, and to a much greater rainfall than at present. 
Whether this supposed change in the direction of a colder climate 
became sufficiently intense within the period to produce the local ice 
sheets and_glaciers—of which there is evidence in valleys of the 
Western Highlands, notably along the deeply-cut ravines of the 
Mackintosh River—it is difficult to determine. it is quite conceivable, 
however, that simultaneously with the rising of the floor of the old 
Paleogene sea the adjacent land partook of a corresponding elevation, 
and we may therefore expect to find, as a direct consequence, a con- 
siderable change of temperature over the limits of the higher areas thus 
affected. In the lower levels there is no evidence of glaciation corre- 
sponding to the boulder drifts of Europe in the Pleistocene period. 


Posr-Tertiary, or Quarernary Periop. 


The nature of the Post-Tertiary rock formations and of their 
principal divisions may be ascertained from the following brief summary, 
arranged in descending order :— 


(1, Alluyium of recent rivers, lagoons, lakes, and seas, 
&e, ; peat ; unconsolidated blown sands along the 
coasts ; native shell-beds, with burnt embers and 
artificial flints, belonging to the now extinct Tas- 
manian race, along the coasts, as around the 
Derwent and Tamar estuaries; talus drifts on 
slopes and at base of mountains and cliffs, &c. 

2. Consolidated sand-dunes—e.g., Helicide sandstone, 
Flinders’ Island—associated with and including 

i the raised beach terraces on Flinders’, Barren, 

| Badger, King, Kent, and along certain parts of the 

| northern coast. The only known example of con- 
REcENT, orn Human } solidated sand-dunes and recent raised sea beaches 
BERLODEaersiecet see in the south of Tasmania occurs in one of the 
| minor bays inside the heads at Blackman’s Bay, 

on Forestier’s Peninsula. 

| These older sand-dunes frequently contain in 

| abundance the fragmentary remains of marine 
shells, but more abundantly the well-preserved 
remains of land shells still found living near the 
shore ; viz.—Helix Barrenensis, H. Furneaux- 
ensis, H. pictilis, H. Bassi, H. Simsoniana,* &c. 

In the consolidated beds of ancient lagoons, in 
hollows of Helicide sandstone, occurs Bithynella 
nitida, together with Lymnea Huonensis, Physa 

L eburnea, P. Tasmanica, and P. mamillata. 


(1. Cave deposits, with bone-breccia underlying stalag- 
mitic floor, as at Chudleigh, from which bones of 
the following animalst (still living) were obtained ; 
viz.—Halmaturus Bennetti, H. Billardieri, Bet- 
tongia cuniculus, Potorous marinus, Phascolomys 
wombat, Phalangista vulpina, P. Coohi, P. fuli- 
lL ginosa. 
a nc ee 
* Extinct. 
t The remains of the extinct giant marsupials, such as Diprotodon, Nototherium, and 
Thylacoleo, found in such abundance in similar deposits in Australia, have not yet been dis- 
covered in the Pleistocene or later deposits of Tasmania. 


PLEISTOCENE 
PERIOD ecctiscrves 


ot arene 
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(2. Esker drifts,as at Pig Island, Newnham, Steven- 
son’s Bend, and Invermay, on the Tamar, 
consisting of irregular beds of waterworn pebbles ; 
pebbles of silicitied and ferruginous fossil pine 

4 and other woods, including fessiliferous fragments 
Z of Paleogene leaf-beds, &c. 

3. Lower terrace dritts, belonging to the later pluvial 

| period, at successive levels in the main valleys of 

L the North Esk and other rivers. 


PLEISTOCENE 
BERYODM sss crscre ie 


Generally, it may be stated there is little evidence of physical 
disturbances of an extraordinary character duriug the Quaternary 
period, if we except the minor local oscillations of land indicated by the 
raised sea beaches on the islands of Bass Strait, and on other places 
along the northern coast line of Tasmania. 

Volcanic forces seem to have been comparatively in repose since 
the cessation of the wide-spread eruptions of basalt and associated 
ejectamenta at the close of the Paleogene epoch. 

The characteristic formations of gravel drifts, saud-dunes, shinele- 
beaches, lake-silts belong to the softer rocks; and being deposited in 
the lower levels or in depressions of the harder and more ancient rocks, 
they do not form prominent features in the general land-seulpture 
Indeed, it may generally be affirmed that the leading features—the 
mountain chains and ridges, the main valleys and their river courses, 
the great plains and plateaux—were all established prior to the deposit 
of the members of the Post-Tertiary age. The almost complete 
destruction of the marine beds of the Paleogene period—of which the 
fragment at Table Cape and elsewhere alone re-nains, and which, after 
having been elevated, must have formed a connecting link with the 
mainland of Australia—opening afresh the Bass Strait, must have been 
effected during the Neogene and early Pleistocene periods, and prior to 
the oscillation of land which produced the raised beaches found on all 
the existing islands of the Straits. So far as the life of the raised 
beaches are concerned, it has been observed that nearly all the species 
seem to be identical with forms now living in the adjacent seas. 


Industrial Products. 
Industrial Products of the Archean Sysien. 


In the veins, elyans, lodes, or dykes traversing the rocks of 
Archean age in Tasmania, or in the drifts immediately derived from 
their waste, are to be found many minerals and metals of great economic 
value, the most important of which are tin, copper, bismuth, zine, 
cobalt, iron, and, not unfrequently, silver and gold. 

The dense crystalline limestones of the system yield valuable 
marbles; the characteristic serpentines, from the beauty of their 
texture, may utilised in the manufacture of ornamental vessels and 
other articles, and for purposes of internal decoration ; while the 
fibrous asbestos and the fire-resisting steatite, associated with the ser- 
pentine, may be turned to many important uses in connection with gas 
grates, packing for steam engines, lamp wicks, furnaces, &¢. As in the 
Archean rocks of Tasmania the development of iron and tin is of 
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remarkable magnitude, it may be of advantage in this place to enter 
more fully into particulars connected with their characters, distribution, 
and probable extent. 


Tron. 


In Tasmania, in various localities, vast masses of hematite* and 
magnetite occur, associated with serpentine, as in the Archean rocks of 
Canada. Although these important deposits in Tasmania are in most 
cases greatly concealed by vegetation or superficial drifts, the exposed 
portions in yarious localities—such as Cabbage-tree Hill, Ilfracombe, 
Marsden’s Hill, York Rivulet, Penguin Creek, Mount Donaldson, and 
Mount Heemskirk—are sufficient to impress anyone with their magni- 
tude. Mr. Charles Gould, in his Report on the River Forth and North 
Coast (1867), states that “ brown hematite occurs at many points, either 
alone or in combination with manganese. It occurs abundantly at a 
point situate on the east side of Penguin Creek. On the higher 
ground the ore is pure, and associated with manganese ; it juts out from 
the ground in great masses, which terminate westward in cliffs, pre- 
senting a face of some hundreds of feet in depth, and fronting ow a 
tributary of Penguin Creek. Throughout the whole of this thickness 
there is a large proportion of iron ore, and the number of tons above 
the water level of iron ore of fair quality must be something far in 
excess even of the largest estimate made of the available iron ore 
similarly situated at the lode in the Blue Tier, near the Ilfracombe 
tramroad.” 

Mr. Gould only refers particularly to the more conspicuous places, 
for he declares that a special survey, not yet undertaken, is necessary 
before anything like an approximate estimate can be made of all the 
brown hematite in the Forth and Penguin districts. He also refers to 
a massive red hematite lode of the purest quality, many feet in width, 
occurring at Marsden’s Hill. 

Mr. John Brown, surveyor, also has given an interesting account 
of the vast extent of similar masses which appear to intrude through 
and spread over the serpentine rock on the property of the late R. De 
Little and W. Barnes, in the Ilfracombe district. 

No mention is made of the presence of chromium in the deposits 
about Ilfracombe, which unfortunately, from its refractory nature, caused 
the failure in working the magnificent deposits near York Town by the 
Tasmanian Chareval [ron Company, These iron deposits were graphi- 
cally described, and their position carefully mapped, in a report of the 
country near Ilfracombe, in the West Tamar district, and printed as a 
Parliamentary Paper (No. 76) in the year 1866. A special paper has 
been prepared by Mr. T. C. Just (see Appendix to this work), giving a 
very complete account of the attempts made by English experts and 
manufacturers to utilise the chromic pig-iron in the manufacture of 
rails, steel, and steel tools. 

Mr. Gould states that, unlike other iron ores abundant elsewhere 
throughout Tasmania, these appear to be contained in real mineral 
lodes, or to be derived from the contents of such, and their formation 


* Seo Dana’s definition, p. 455, Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology. 
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appears to have been determined by a mineral force acting in different 
directions. Four varieties are enumerated ; viz.— 


1. Earthen brown hematite. 

2. Crystal brown hematite. 

3, Magnetic oxide. 

4, Earthy red hematite, apparently derived from 1, 2, and 3. 


The deposits which present more clearly the characteristics of lodes 
or veins are— 
1. Hematite deposit of great magnitude, situated about seyen miles 
from the beach, along the old tramway. 


2. Deposit of hematite of a similar character, though less exten- 
sive, situated at the end of the old tramway, and about a 
distance of ten miles from the shippmg-place. 


The ores are in some places compact and massive, and elsewhere 
crystalline, in reniform-+and botryoidal masses, with a fibrous and 
radiated structure. The ore, especially at the first-named place, fre- 
quently appears in detached masses of immense size, and probably 
averages in quality from 55 to 60 per cent. of iron over the greater part 
of the exposed deposits. A small portion of these deposits along the 
old Ilfracombe Tramway were worked for some time, but upon too 
small a scale to command suecess from an economic point of view. 

The second group of deposits described by Mr. Gould in this 
neighbourhood are appropriately termed “The ironstone Hills.” Of 
the latter there are three deposits which stand out from the rest in 
magnitude and importance, although these are again more or less con- 
nected by minor deposits, or indications of lodes, 

The Ironstone Hills are situated about two miles from the mouth 
of Anderson’s Creek, and are all within the area of serpentine. The 
hills themselves vary from 100 to 150 feet above the level of the creek, 
and the country in the immediate neighbourhood is gently undulating. 

Mr. Gould further states that the area occupied by the drift of 
magnetie oxide surrounding these extensive hematite deposits is very 
great; and on sinking through the superficial drifts “there oceur at 
intervals in regular masses, seldom exceeding a few inches in thickness, 
a combination of magnetic oxide of iron and an asbestiform mineral 
which is found traversing the serpentine in short strings.” The bedrock 
associated with these deposits appears to be serpentine. It was in these 
deposits that the Tasmanian Iron and Charcoal Company carried on 
operations for a considerable time, and expended a very large sum of 
money in buildings and furnace, and a properly equipped railway 
between the shipping-place and the deposits of ore; but, notwithstand- 
ing that the works were erected and supervised by a skilled manager 
from Scotland, the attempt to produce a marketable iron failed, owing 
to the presence of chromium in a free state—i.., not a chemical com- 
bination—which renders the metal too hard and brittle to be useful. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that it is only the ore on the 
property of the company last named which is reported to contain 
chromium. 
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The following analyses with respect to some of these iron ores were 
prepared for the writer by Mr. Woodgate, analyst, in the year 1880 :— 


ANALYSES of Iron Ore. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


No. 1 sample. | No, 2 sample. | No. 3 sample. 1 sample. 

Volatile on ignition............ 11:2 19°5 51 120 
PANEL ELI <8; 5. cascscheas ctsapscbe 2-0 153 j 58 2"4 
NEI sce en'vinrosiaascce | trace only ste sae a 
PHOSPROLUS 5. s8scves00ecensees trace only dee a H So 
Lime, Magnesia, Alkalies ... an | in ie traces 
WEAN PATIOSO.-.svauyacestarsaansee 05 aa i nae 0-4 
Chromium, Sesquioxide...... trace 3-0 34 ' ase 

Sesquioxide ae 79'8 tee { So 70°8 
Tron ; IRELOXIDG! sesncactesccee f 42°5 80:0 a 

IPYOUXIGG ss ccovessvsesse 1:0 
aIMCRetesnettt seeceretete sere ot ; 


No, 3 sample. 
MCG Mey sorted antattaceeesanee COASEOSEDCAI Pte 89:0 733 97:2 
REMC R acre csicnssateess seine vathineesicuctecaeiaeet 8:2 19°9 0-9 
GEADUILG vcsssvssasaaadas gon? Sap eananiaeceseonses 07 0:8 an 
Chromium 51 46 trace 
Pp . 0-2 Rein 
Undefined ik?) 1:9 


No. 1, No. 2. No. 3. No. 4, No. 6. 


>| | | -- | —_ — 


IST ELI  Gee RR PRe Gh CUCEERR RESP EEEEACEEEPETER | 346 28'8 33°5 32:0 266 
77 hf Qo 1-9 1-0 

241 36°2 26°6 32°1 32°2 

27:1 24:8 29:1 26°7 332 

26 3:2 21 2:2 2-0 

39 33 6:2 51 5:0 
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Tin. 


Hitherto it was generally supposed that the tin oceurring in such 
abundance in the drifts in the vicinity of Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff, 
Branxholm, Blue Tier, Mount Cameron, George’s Bay, and the 
Schoutens was almost invariably derived from quartz or eurite porphyry, 
which, as dykes, traverse the granite rocks, especially at points of 
contact with the older slates and metamorphic rocks; but certain tin- 
bearing porphyries of Mount Bischoff have recently been subjected to 
rigid analysis by Baron von Groddeck, Director of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Mines at Clausthal,* who concludes that the tin matrix 
examined by him at least is not, as supposed, a quartz-porphyry, but a 
porphyritic topaz rock. It is also interesting to find, as stated by Baron 
von Groddeck, that the topaz rock of Auerbach forms at the surface a 
huge well-like mass, which in itself contains or forms an immense lode 
of tin ore. 

The same accomplished observer has discerned that the light greyish 
blue masses of minerals associated with the topaz-porphyry, sometimes 
exhibiting colours of green to black, and upon “ slides” exhibiting also 

~a dirty violet nucleus, enveloped by a greenish coating, are undoubtedly 
tourmaline, which, under the blowpipe, gives distinct reactions of boron 
and very little of fluorine. These revelations are most interesting ; but it 
is now found that these observations only apply to a small portion of the 
tin-bearing matrix, eurite-porphyry being the prevailing matrix both at 
“Mount Bischoff and elsewhere. It is significant, however, that stellate 
masses of tourmaline, of large size, form a conspicuous character in the 
tin-bearing rocks around Heemskirk, and also at Ben Lomond. The 
porphyritic topaz rock is stated by Baron von Groddeck to bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the former, even when examined under a 
powerful lens. Tin throughout other parts of the globe, as well as in 
Tasmania, has its home in the granites which are so intimately related 
wiih the upper members of the Archean rocks. This is notably the case 
in Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, Banca, Britain, 
Germany, and France. A reference to the sketch map contained in 
the author’s work on the “Geology of Tasmania” shows the intimate 
association with the granites in ‘Tasmania. ‘Thus, associated with the 
granites of north-western Tasmania, tin exists or is worked at Mount 
Heemskirk, Mount Hicks, Mount Ramsay, Mount Bischoff, Interview 
River, Meredith Range, and Housetop. Similarly, on the north-east 
and east tin exists or is worked at Gladstone, Wyniford River, Moorina, 
Branxholm, Ellesmere, Mount Maurice, Thomas’s Plains, Blue Tier, 
St. Helen’s, Cole’s Bay, South Freycinet, Schouten Island, Flinders’ 
Island, Clarke’s Island. Although tin was reported to have been 
found in Tasmania long prior to 1871, the reports were so vague 
that little importance was attached to them. The discovery, in 
1871, ofthe valuable tin deposit at Mount Bischoff, in the north-west— 
probably the richest tin mine in existence—by Mr. James Smith, how- 
ever, aroused general attention ; for soon after tin in payable quantities 
was discovered in the north-east by Mr. G. R. Bell, and almost 


* See translation by Mr. Thureau, read before the Royal Society of Tasmania. Paper, 
Royal Society, 1885, 
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immediately thereafter similar deposits of steam tin were discovered 
near St. Helen’s by Messrs. Wintle and Hunt. Mr. Gould at the 
same time found traces of tin near Killierankie, on Flinders’ Island, 
and on Cape Barren Island ; and, in 1875, Mr. Sprent discovered tin 
at Mount Heemskirk, Since that time many valuable deposits have 
heen discovered near the points where the earlier discoveries were made. 

The greater part of the tin hitherto exported from Tasmania has 
been derived from the waste of lodes rather than from the lodes them- 
selves, It must, however, be stated that a considerable portion of the 
celebrated “Red Face” at Mount Bischoff is supposed by some 
experienced observers to be simply the remains of a decomposed tin 
lode, and not alluvial, as in the greater part of the ground worked, 
which, undoubtedly, like other deposits throughout Tasmania, consists 
of re-arranged drift derived from the waste of various lodes in the 
immediate vicinity of the present workings. 

It is also evident that the greater portion of the superficial drifts 
which have yielded the richest tin is of considerable antiquity—at any 

-rate, older than the intrusive tertiary basalts which, in the Branxholm 
and other districts, are found to be spread out over them. Nearly ten 
years ago,™ the author drew attention to the probability of finding tin 
drift beneath the extensive sheets of basalt in the neighbourhood of the 
granites, and it is satisfactory to find that this prediction has now 
proved true, as it opens out a much wider field for prospecting for this 
valuable metal in the tin-producing districts of the north-east, where the 
overlying basaltic sheets are often of considerable extent. 

Hitherto lodes have been worked only to a very limited extent in 
the vicinity of Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff,and Ben Lomond; but in 
the vast extent of country round Ringarooma, Gladstone, and Branx- 
holm, where the alluvial tin is found along the course of streams, in 
terraces high above the present water-course, and in deposits underlying 
tertiary basalts, no lodes have as yet been worked. The late Mr, C. 
Sprent has stated that the “champion lode” of this richly yielding tin 
district has not yet been discovered, and suggested that both in the 
north-east and north-west “there is need of systematic testing of the 
ground at considerable depths below the surface.” 

The importance of the several districts, so far as the produce of tin 
is concerned, is best indicated by the yield for the year 1882, taken from 
Statistics specially compiled for that year :— 


a 
* See Proceedings, Royal Society of Tasmania, 1879, p, 82. 


Tin Mining, 1882.* 


OE RR A a A 


Number of ' Tin Ore produced. 
Locality. Persons employed. Mines or Claims. Quantity. 
pean Sita , Es 3 TURES 68 TS ae ch SS cee | AC 
Alluvial. | Lode. | Total. | Alluvial. | Lode. | ‘Total. | Aituvial. | Lode. | Total. 
Norra-Eastern Drviston— Tons. Tons. Tons. £ 
HAAN EATTOCH Sal svstredssestasedeccsreteosecee 63 60 123 8 7 15 24°80 tee 24°80 1581 
George’s Bay....... 135 seo 135 30 30 | 214:00 eee 214-00 | 13,642 
Blue Tier ........ 99 ae 99 16 16 | 143:75 | 143-75 | 9164 
Gould’s Country .... 58 oar 58 5 5 74:15 ae 74:15 4727 
Thomas’s Plains .... meonlaeeed “te 248 24 bec 24 | 3889°80 389°80 | 24,850 
IUCREEV ON Ions ras orcs haderse sensi itosrsrccimtecsnete 68 an 68 6 6 27°70 re 27:70 1766 
Branxholm .... 316 eas 316 19 19 887°65 awe 887°65 | 56,588 
Cascades River .... e 72 ot 72 4 4 152:95 | 152:95 9750 
Moorina ........ thee ore 250 re 250 18 n 18 306°65 one 306°65 | 19,549 
Mount Cameron .. | 289 ee 289 37 be 37 | 351-65 .. | 35165 | 29°418 
Mount Horror ...........: eee 8 8 | 2 S005 2 1:15 sr 1:15 73 
Ringarooma ..... Pr kntnpablmcctiari sacs ssoG sok qeteeeuel 50 50 8 8 2°05 eee 82:05 5231 
Total North-Eastern Division............0.. 1656 | 60 1716 177 tf 184 | 2656°30 2656-30 | 169,339 
Norru-Werstrrn Diviston— — — ee = = - 
Mount Bischoft’..... Hacenbr ont LESERAT EORECRAE Runcsenes 329 181 460 4 3 7 | 2648:00 | 26140 |2909°40 | 185,474 
Souru-EastErn Diviston— . — — ——__|- a 
PCHOMLOMEMBING cos sasecenteticescesases Pa bore err) 4. a0 4 2 2 2 4:15 ve 4°15 265 
West anp Sourn-Werstrern Diviston— feo } | 
Mount Heemskirk and Mount Agnew......... 33 98 131 4 12 16 21°65 4:00 | 26°65 1635 
GRAND OTONAL. cstiatsecesccoereetce Caseaees 2022 289 2311 187 22 209 | 5330:10 | 265-40 | 5595-50 356,713 


* This year is specially selected, as it shows the results of the seyeral districts in greater detail. 


Le SASS sss sus essere 


*SLONGOUd IVUANIN ANY 


66 
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The Mount Bischoff Tin Mining Company alone produces about 
half the total yield for Tasmania. During the working season this 
mine produces about 250 tons of dressed ore per month. 

The number of claims worked and the number of men employed 
upon them for the years 1887-8-9, are summarised in the following 
Abstract :— . 

Tin Claims worked, 1887-8-9. 


1887. 1888s. 1889. 
IEOMSOUS CMPLOVED csccctsseosresNeovesstes No. 2262 1912 2227 
Maries Or Claims. -ccecesssereesesseeeers No. 311 176 82 
¢ Tons soeneees LisPNO} 5702 5245 5550 
Tin Ore produced + Value...........+06 £ 585,808 351,473 317,144 
Value per man... £ 258:97 183°82 142°41 
Per cent. 

Average per cent. of assay of dressed tin OVe.....1..eeeeseees 72°00 

Average yield at smelting WOrks ........sccsssercesserseescssers 70°21 

Mean assay of Mount Bischoff metallic tin .........ssseee00e 99°87 


Although tin was discovered in 1871, it was not until the year 
1873 that it began to appear as an article of export. Since that time 
it has become one of the principal articles of exports. 


Tin Exported from Tasmania, 1873-89. 


Slag. Ore. Metal. Value. 
Tous Tons Tons Ly 

4 nes 220 
142 aes 7318 
as 366 31,825 
544 1072 99,605 
ae 3526 2221 296,941 
110 1691 4146 316,311 
172 75 4316 303,203 
ae 3 8951 341,736 
ya!) 4 4120 375,775 
a 81 3589 361,046 
= 77 4045 376,446 
32 3675 301,423 
nes 4249 357,587 
ae 3776 363,364 
= 3606 407,857 
ey 3775 426,326 
31 3764 345,407 
282 | 6210 | 50,664 | 4,711,890 


The yield of metallic tin up to the present time would represent a 
column as high as Mount Wellington (4166 feet), and nearly 8 feet 
square ; and its extraction would inyolve the displacement of at least 
104 millions cubic feet of tin drift. 
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Trin Produce, 1881-1885. 


000’s omitted. 
ss ssssnnensssnneeneunanannssasess 


ExprortepD 
From 1881. 1882. | 1883. | 1884.|1885.! Total. 
£ ee pec ~ oY ae 
Straits Settlements ......... 835 1347 1310 | 1202 1314 6010 
Australasia — | 
New South Wales......... 243 1061 | 1060 748 697 4511 
PaSManite Vwscu'eiictvecess 375 361 376 301 357 1772 
Queensland.............0008. 165 269 | 298 228 156 1119 
Total Australasia ...... 1483 1691 ) 1734 1277 1210 7402 
Grand Total ...... 2318 | 3038 | sods | 2479 | 2524 | 


IMPoRTED INTO THE Unrrep Kinqpom. 


Shipped from 1881. 1882. 1883. |4884.|1885.| Total. 
£ ates ee) ee eae £ 
Straits Settlements ......... 835 1347 | 1310 1202 1814 | 6010 
Australasia and other | | 
COMMU serssterserasteeres ss 1038 1191 1132 921 867 5151 
MOpalateeccstusere seh sse) 1873 2538 | 2442 2123 2181 11,161 
i 


The greater portion of the tin produced in Queensland and Tas- 
mania is usually returned as the produce of New South Wales, owing 
to the cireumstance that the former colonies ship the greater part of 
their tin products direct to New South Wales, from whence they are 
re-shipped to England along with the tin actually produced in that 
colony. This has the effect of exaggerating the actual yield of tin of 
New South Wales on the one hand, and of relatively diminishing the 
importance of the tin produced in Tasmania and Queensland. This is 
proved by the following table of imports into the United Kingdom 
during the year J885 :— 


Imports of Tin into the United Kingdom in the Year 1885. 


Shipped direct from y Sources of production, ee Per cent. 
Straits Settlements ............ 1,844,340 to total. 
Australasia— Straits Settlements.. 1,344,340 61-59 

New South Wales............ 659,454 | Australasia— 
Tasmania ae 24,297 New South Wales 232,205 10°63 
Queensland 27,925 Tasmania ......... 357,587 16°41 
Other Australian Ports ... 34,893 Queensland ...... 156,777 = 7-20 
All other countries ............ 90,982 | All other countries. 90,982 4:17 
Total Imports ......... 2,181,891 Lotalerrss see 2,181,891 100-00 


Of the £20,263 000 value of tin imported into the United King- 
dom during the ten years ending 1887, ‘Tasmania produced £3,504,748 
or 17°30 per cent. It would thus appear that the tin produce of 
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Tasmania represents fully one-sixth of the total value of tin imported 
into England. She therefore stands next to Straits Settlements as the 
most important tin-producing country of the world. 

The mining industry in Tasmania is yet in its infancy, and it is 
probable that this form of export will be largely increased in the future ; 
for it is known there are extensive fields of a promising character in the 
north-eastern and western parts of the Island, besides the very large 
extent of unexplored country occupied by rocks of Archean age. 

The following analyses cf dressed tin ores from various parts of 
Tasmania, taken from samples assayed at one time by Mr. Latta, of 
the Sydney Smelting Works, Launceston, and from assays made by 
Mr. Woodgate, of the Mount Bischoff Tin Mining Company’s Works, 
show their general quality :— 


Nortu-East— 
Assay 71°5 per cent. 


» 736 ” 
ENP SEO. 55 
os Krushka Brothers’ Home ...........000. Ane ian 
“¢ Black Boy Company .......ssscesssevsees Aree ah earn 
Mount Cameron—J.R.C. Company ......scseeeeseveves 37 730 ae 
Thomas’s Plains—Union Company ...ssesssesessseeenee Sy ees yy 
George’s Bay—-D.B. Company ........s0seeeeee 3 0 “ 
a Blue River Company ........ i ee as 
pf Pearce’s; Ruby latices srcatecsssaees sro tars 9 
WeEsT— 
Mount Heemskirk—Cumberland Company ............ ay weet oameer 
Nortn-WEstT— : 
‘Mount Bischoff Tin Mining Company (dressed)...... preccen(3 hacaia 


Industrial Products of the Cambrian System. 


Gold, tin, and other valuable metals often occur in the veins and 
lodes of the Cambrian System. Its members yield slates of unrivalled 
excellence. It is difficult at present to determine to what extent we 
owe to this system some of the valuable metals. Although the prin- 
cipal gold reefs in Tasmania occur in the Silurian rocks, it is probable 
that much of the alluvial gold has been derived from veins penetrating 
the Cambrian System. It is also not quite certain whether some of our 
tin lodes do not oceur in the rocks of this age. Taken as a whole, the 
system throughout the world vies with the Archean and Silurian in its 
yield of the more precious metals. It is true, as a rule, that the 
regions where the members of the system occur are rugged, barren, and 
inhospitable; but their richness as regards the precious metals com- 
pensate for their lack of fertility so far as agricultural and pastoral 
purposes are concerned. Land vegetation had not yet made its appear- 
ance, and consequently there is an almost total absence of products 
allied to the coal of later systems. Limestones of excellent quality, 
however, are very abundant, and if the classification of the Chudleigh 
and Ilfracombe limestones and their equivalents elsewhere be correct, 
the system in Tasmania is particularly rich in this useful mineral. 
These limestones are worked to a considerable extent at the Don and 
Ilfracombe. 


* This ore contains gold. 
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The following analysis of the limestone of this system occurring 
at Chudleigh was kindly prepared by Mr. W. F. Ward, Government 
Analyst :— 


Anatysis of Chudleigh Limestones. 


Carbonate of lime ....ccssscscceeees 91°5 
Carbonate of Magnesia ......eeceee 1°2 
Carbonate of 10ty J...-ccsscesose ses 15 
Insoluble residue (sand, &c.).-.... 5'0 
OFEANIC MAELEE SCC. Seasencoorceascosscasitsceebsesssss 0°'8 

100°0 


Industrial Products of the Silurian System. 


The rocks of the Silurian System are rich in industrial products, 
In some places roofing slates are worked, although, owing to being 
softer and more pervious to water, they rarely equal the slates obtained 
in much greater abundance in the more highly metamorphosed rocks of 
the Archzean and Cambrian System. It is probable that our existing 
Tasmanian slate quarries are in members of the Silurian rocks, and 
this may account for the varying character of the beds of slate where 
they had been worked in the vicinity of the Piper River: There 
is much probability that good roofing slates will yet be discovered in 
the Archean rocks of western ‘Tasmania. Limestones of excellent 
quality in Silurian rocks are of common ‘occurrence, and in most 
countries such limestones are quarried and burnt for mortar, cement, 
and manure. Flagstones and freestones of inferior quality are also 
obtained. It is in metals, however, that the system is particularly rich. 
These generally occur in veins which traverse the members of the 
system in every direction, particularly in the vicinity of the axes of their 
folded and denuded anticlinals. Among these metals may he men- 
tioned ores of mercury, copper, lead, silver, and gold. 'The latter has its 
home par excellence in the quartz dykes or “ reefs”’ and veins of the 
Cambrian and Silurian Systems, although it is also obtained in more 
limited quantities in a similar manner in the Archean and Devonian 
Systems, and in the granites and porphyries which are associated with 
them. As the gold industry in Australia and Tasmania is of great 
importance, it may be interesting to devote a small space for the purpose 
of deseribing more particularly the history and mode of occurrence of 
this valuable metal. 


Gold. 


Gold is classed with silver, platinum, iridium, and palladium as 
one of the noble metals, and is widely distributed throughout the world, 
principally in the rocks of Archean and Cambro-Silurian age. It 
occurs mostly in a native state, being either pure or only slightly alloyed 
with one or other of the following metals, viz., silver, tellurium, copper, 
iron, bismuth, palladium, rhodium. Although gold often richly occurs 
in the drifts, conglomerates, and igneous rocks of more recent systems,— 
notably those of Tertiary age,—it is now very generally acknowledged 
that the gold so found has been derived primarily from the decomposition 
and waste of the auriferous quartz reefs and veins which occur chiefly 
in rocks of Silurian and Devonian age. It was from the more recent 
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auriferous superficial drifts, composed of clay, sand, and gravel, that 
gold was first derived by man. Reef gold mining, according to Davies, 
“although the oldest mode of occurrence in nature, is the one more 
recently known to men, and still more recently worked with success. 
Excepting some Brazilian mines, and one of doubrful success in the 
Ural Mountains, there was, only forty years ago, scarcely a gold mine 
profitably worked in the solid rack.” 


Important Gotp Discovertes 1x Mopern Tres. 


The following brief summary is confined to the more important 
discoveries of gold in the great producing centres of modern times. 
For the facts relating to ex-Australian centres the author is indebted 
to Davies’ useful work, “ Metalliferous Minerals and Mining,” 8vo., 
pp. 438; London, 185]. 

Russ1a.—Gold was first discovered in the Ural Mountains in the 
year 1723, and this region still continues to rank as one of the chief 
sources of the world’s supply of gold. 

Avusrro-Huncary.—Gold has been mined in Hungary since the 
eighth century. In the existing Amalia mine, near Schemitz, gold is 
worked to a depth of 1800 feet from the surface. 

Cenrrat America.—Gold was discovered in Nicaragua in 1850— 
that is, only a year prior to Hargreaves’ discovery of payable gold in 
Australia. In Brazil gold has been known to Europeans sinee 1543. 
The more important mines, still being worked snecessfully, near St. 
John del Rey, were first systematically developed by an English Com- 
pany in the year 1830, 

CaxirorniA.—The first important discovery of gold in California 
was accidentally made in 1847 by Mr. Marshall, at Sutter’s Mill, 
situated on the American Fork, near its junction with the Sacramento. 
‘The gold was first discovered as shining yellow particles in a newly 
formed mill-race in connection with Colonel Sutter’s saw-mill, 

Avstrauta.—Mining for gold in Australia commenced in the year 
1851, immediately upon the discoveries of payable gold-fields by Har- 
greaves at Ophir in the beginning of the same year. Prior to this date 
the attention of colonists was not attracted to the subject. 

The earliest recorded discovery of gold, however, is that of Mr, 
Surveyor M‘Brian. Of this discovery Mr. Harrie Wood,* gives the 
following account :—“ Mr. Surveyor M‘Brian, in his field notes of the 
survey of the Fish River, between Tarana and O’Connell, states :— 
‘ February 15, 1823.—At 81-50 to river, and marked gum-tree. At 
this place I found numerous particles of gold in the sand in the hills 
convenient to the river.’ ” 

In 1839, Count Strzelecki, at Boree and Wellington Caves, found 
gold in specks in silicate, but was induced by the Governor of the 
colony to refrain from giving publicity to the discovery, as it was feared 
such knowledge would make it impossible to preserve discipline among 
the soldiers and prisoners. 


In 1841, the Rev. W. B. Clarke discovered gold at the head of 


* Mineral Products of New South Wales, 1882, p. 22. See also the Evening News of 
Sydney for 7th August, 1875. 
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the Winburndale Rivulet, and in the granite westward of the Vale of 
Clwydd ; but although, in 1843, he had mentioned the matter generally, 
it was regarded as a curiosity only, “ and considerations of the penal 
condition of the Colony kept the subject quiet, as much as the general 
ignorance of the value of such an indication.”* 

In 1844 and 1846, without knowing anything of the previous dis- 
coveries, Sir R. Murchison published upon scientific grounds a prediction 
of the existence of gold in Australia. The following account, given by 
himself, is of much interest to Australians :—“ Having recently 
returned from the auriferous Ural Mountains, I had the advantage of 
examining the numerous specimens collected by my friend Count 
Strzelecki along the eastern chain of Australia. Seeing the similarity 
of the rocks of those two distant countries, I could have little difficulty 
in drawing a parallel between them, in doing which I was naturally 
struck by the circumstance that none had yet been found in the Aus- 
tralian ridge, which I termed in anticipation the ‘ Cordillera.’ Impressed 
with the conviction that gold would, sooner or later, be found in the 
great British colony, I learnt, in 1846, with satisfaction that a specimen 
of the ore had been discovered. I thereupon encouraged the unem- 
ployed miners of Cornwall to emigrate and dig for gold as they dug for 
tin in the gravel of their own district. These notices were, as far as I 
hnow, the first printed documents relating to Australian gold.” I have 
italicised the part which indicates that Sir R. Murchison was not led to 
make his sagacious predictions because of knowledge of what has 
since been revealed of earlier discoveries of gold by persons residing in 
the colony. The following testimony of Count Strzelecki indisputably 
confirms this viewt:—‘‘ Nothing can give me greater pleasure and 
comfort at any time than to bear my humble testimony to the inductive 
power which you displayed on the occasion of your predictions in regard 
to the existence of gold in Australia ; and, consequently, I can affirm 
now, as I did, and do whenever necessity occurs, that I never mentioned 
my discovery or supposed discovery of Australian gold to you prior to 
your papers on the subject, nor after their publication.” 

The effect of ‘the discovery of gold in payable quantities in 1851 
gave a wonderful impulse to the search for gold in all the colonies, and 
within a month of the establishment of Victoria as an independent 
colony it became generally known that rich deposits of gold existed 
within its borders. 

The results of the Select Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Council of Victoria to consider the order of priority of claims for gold 
discoveries in Victoria, is thus summarised in Mr. Hayter’s Year Book, 
1885, p. 24 :— 

“The Hon. W. Campbell discovered gold in March, 1850, at 
Clunes ; concealed the fact at the time from the apprehension that its 
announcement might prove injurious to the squatter on whose run the 
discovery was made, but mentioned it in a letter to a friend on the 
10th June, and afterwards on the 5th July, 1851, which friend, at Mr. 
BS gh 2 it oe ee eee eee bie Ee eS 

* See Rev. W. B. Clarke’s evidence before a Select Committee of Leg. Council, N.S.W., 


Sept., 1852. Parl. Papers. : at 
+ Presidential Discourse, Trans. Royal Geol. Soc., 1884 ; also Murchison’s Siluria, 1852, 


pp. 450-451. 
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Campbell's request, reported the matter to the Gold Discovery Com- 
mittee on the 5th July. Mr. L. J. Mitchell and six others discovered 
gold in the Yarra Ranges at Anderson’s Creek, which they com- 
municated to the Gold Discovery Committee on the 5th July. Mr. 
James Esmond, a Californian digger, and three others obtained gold in 
the quartz rocks of the Pyrenees, and made the discovery public on the 
5th July. Dr. George Bruhn, a German physician, found indications 
of gold in quartz, ‘ two miles from Parker’s station, in April, 1851, and 
forwarded specimens to the Gold Committee on the 30th June.’ Mr. 
Thomas Eliscock found gold at Buninyong on the 8th August, and 
communicated the fact to the editor of the Geelony Advertiser on the 
10th of the same month. This discovery led to that of the Ballarat 
gold-fields. Mr, C. T. Peters, a hutkeeper at Barker’s Creek, and 
three others, found gold at Specimen Gully on the 20th July ; worked 
secretly to the Ist September; then published the account. This led to 
the discovery of the numerous gold-fields about Mount Alexander.” 

In New Zealand, gold was discovered in 1842, less than three years 
from the foundation of the colony ; but it was not practically worked 
until 1852, ze., after Hargreaves’s discovery in New South Wales. 
Mining for gold was first commenced at Coromandel, in the district of 
Cape Colville Peninsula, which, at the present time, forms the chief 
seat of true mining operations in New Zealand,* and where reefs have 
been proved to a depth of over G00 feet below sea-level. 

In Queensland, the opening of the gold-fields only occurred about 
the year 1859, or about the time when it was severed as an independent 
colony from New South Wales. 

In Tasmania, the first payable gold was found in 1852, about the 
Nook, near Fingal, and about the same time it was discovered in minute 
particles along the Tower Hill Creek and in the vicinity of Nine Mile 
Springs.| ‘The first quartz mine commenced operations at Fingal in 
the year 1859. In the same year gold was found in the River Forth by 
Mr. James Smith, and also good prospects at the Calder, a tributary of 
the Inglis, by Mr. Peter Lette. At Lefroy (Nine Mile Springs) reef 
gold was discovered by 8. Richards in the year 1869. Traces of gold 
were also obtained in several places between Hadspen and the Town of 
Launceston. Gold was also discovered in the western and north-western 
portions of the island by Messrs. Gould, Jas. Smith, C. P. Sprent, Peter 
Lette, and §. B. Emmett. ‘The first recorded returns from the 
Mangana gold-fields date from 1870; Waterhouse, 1871 ; Hellyer, 
Denison, and Brandy Creek, in 1872; Lisle, in 1878.; Gladstone and’ 
Cam, in 1881 ; Minnow and River Forth, in 1882; Branxholm and 
Mount Victoria, in 1883; Mount Lyell, in 1886. 


Extent or Gotp Propuce. 


The importance of the gold industry in Australasia is best indicated 
by the fact that 84,039,000 ozs. of gold, vatued at £335,770,000, were 
raised between 1851 and 1888. 


* See New Zealand Hand Book, by James Hector, M.D., C.M.G., F.R.S., 1879. 


t Mr. Riva, of Launceston, is stated to have traced gold in slate rocks in the vicinity of 
Nine Mile Springs about the year 1849, 
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The proportions yielded by the various colonies are as follows :— 


Gotp Produce of Australasia, from 1851 to 1888. 
000’s omitted. 


4651 1861 1271 |ase1 | 74). ‘per cont. 
: | 2853 | 
{ ce) | to to to | t6 : to 
(1860. 1870. /1880. /18e8 |1888.| Total. 
= _ Quantity. | . OZ: Oz. oz. oz. | O72. | 
SVACLOTI Bin aeccscecsssdrece<caveces | 23,932 | 15,447 10,268 | 5889 | 55,636 | 66:20 
New Zealand .........-sss.006 36 5507 4010 1870 | 11,423 13:59 
New South Wales ............ 3250 | 3559 2227 924 | 9960} 11°85 
GUNGONSIENC 2.042, scssectassaeatl 565 2989 | 2576 | 6134 730 
ADASIIEN hase ssvsses | al 4 180 349 | 533 64 
South Australia | oe 85 168 | Q55 30 
West Australia Zs re 100 100 12 
ESS | eee a See ied 
Total Quantity .........| 27,222 | 25,082 | 19,759 | 11,976 | 84,039 | 100-00 
See | ee — | ———---——!- = 
Yearly Average......... 2722 2508 1976 1497 2271 
Value. £ fet edanees £ £ 
WiGhODlitetrCecicnimerctsrseraiaat 95,72 61,788 | 41,072 | 23,957 | 222,545 66:28 
New Zealand .........+ 14 22,028 | 16,040 7463 | 45,675 13°60 
New South Wales .... 13,000 | 14,236 8908 3403 | 39,547 | 11:78 
Queensland ......... Et 16 2260 | 11,956 | 10,304 | 24,536 731 
Tasmania ...... vadvnaCracmecctts aes 16 720 1319 2055 ‘61 
South Australia .. ‘ah Suse nee 840 672 1012 “30 
West Australia veseenenreeeel, ae ae ae 400 490 12 
MotaveV ale s.ct. cv .sce ..| 108,888 | 100,328 | 79,086 | 47,518 | 335,770 | 100-00 


{ 


From this analysis it appears that two-thirds of ali the gold raised 
in Australasia have come from Victoria ; the order of the colonies being 
as stated so far as the importance of their respective yields are concerned, 
The yearly average yield of gold during the last seven years is only 
1,497,000 ounces, being little more than half the annual average for the 
last 37 years. The rapid falling off in each successive decade is very 
striking when compared ‘with the first or maximum period 1851 to 
1860. Especially so is this apparent within the decade not yet com- 
pleted. 

The value of gold raised in Australasia durimg 1887 is estimated 
at £5,739,288,* and the quantity at 1,434,822 ounces, of which nearly 
two-thirds were obtained trom the reefs or veins in the solid rock, 


Gotp Propucr or THE Wor.p. 


_ The average gold produce of the world during the last fifty years 
is variously estimated at between 234 and 29 millions per year. 
According to Mulhall} the gold produce of the world for the fifty 
years ending 1880 amounted to £1,448,000,000, i.e., equal to an average 
of £28,960,000 per year. 


* Year Book of Victoria, 1887-8, p. 262. 
+ Dictionary of Statistics, p. 220; Victorian Year Book, 1885, p. 384. 
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Of the total amount for the fifty years, the same authority estimates 
that the percentages yielded by the principal and other sources of supply 
were as follow :— 


Per cent. 
Mexico and South America........+ Arrertrrirere 81°5 
United States: ssores cet: sce ssenevesseed este ea crests 19°7 
AUStrAlASIA ...50cccicceneves cae 17°8 
TUBER igeuresess cts ‘ 12-0 
Other countries 19-0 
Total sere icces caste ce er es ih 100°0 


The following table, showing the world’s produce of gold between 
the years 1851 and 1885, inclusive, is based upon figures recorded in 
_L. Almanach de Gotha, 1889, with respect to ex-Australian regions, 
and upon the table prepared by Mr. Hayter in respect of Australasia 
(Year Book 1887-8, pp. 262-3); the figures in the former being under- 
stated so far as Australasia is concerned. 


Gotp Produce of the World, 1851 to 1885—Yearly Average. 
000’s omitted. 


1851 | 1861 | 1871 | 1881 | 1851 | Per cent, 


to to 
1885. /|1885.] Total. 


1860. 

Quantity. OZ. 0Zz. OZ. 
Australasia ......ccseseee woaeees 2722 1515 2275 87:1 
United States of America...| 2667 1546 2123 84:7 
RUSSiGversesiiaweusvasa rece ceeeee 825 1111 1117 18:2 
Mexico und South Ameriva 2386 227 232 3:8 
Other countries ......esseseee 277 527 878 6'2 

6727 4926 6125 100'0 

Value. £ £ s 
CATISEVAIGSIA:< 3s daccsnciasevcases 10,888 6060 9100 37:1 
United States of America...| 10,668 6184 8492 34:7 
LRTI) i ae ConPaT acer oc 3400 4444 | 4468 182 
Mexico and South America 944 908 928 38 
Other countries .........6000. 1108 2108 | 1512 6-2 


26,908 | 24,752 | 25,112 19,705 | 24,480 | 100-0 


From the foregoing table it would appear that the average annual 
produce of gold during the 35 years ending in 1885 was 6,125,000 
ounces; Australasia taking up the premier position with an annual 
average yield of 2,275,000 ounces, or 37:1 per cent. of the whole world’s 
supply during this period. _ These results for the later and smaller 
period altogether reverse the old order of the important producing 
centres. 

Mr. Hayter estimates that the proportion of gold derived from 
quartz and alluvial in Victoria for the years 1883 and 1884* was— 


Quartz, 60 per cent. ; Alluvial, 40 per cent. 


* Victorian Year Book, 1885, p. 385. 
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In Tasmania the analysis of the latest statistical records shows that 
between 1866 and 1889 the total quantity of gold produced from quartz 
and alluvial was as follows :— 

Ozs. Value at Per cent. 
£4 per oz. 
£ 


Quartz ...... iahaneqeageused 411,959 1,647,836 or 72°89 
AUVIEL cee resevertereas tors +s ~ 158,216 612,864 or 27-11 
WGttilicssseccssesesnns we = 665,175 2,260,700 or 100°00 


Gotp Produced in the various Mining Districts of Tasmania between 1866 
and 1889. 


Gold. | Per cent. 
District. | Pie.: Pes | to 
|. Alluvial, Quartz. | Total. Late: 
| O4. OZ. | OZ, 
BGRCONSHGIC), c.cscsscceaccnscsesseverss tess sense 33,506 | 285,739 319,245 | . 5648 
Lefroy and Back Creek...... 9293 84,354 93,647 16°57 
ARIE) Sis eee asncaa occtaccagehpey onoticoe west punasey7 60: ses 72,760 12°87 
Fingal, Mangana, and Mathinna. et 9091 24,458 33,549 594 
IWIGKE COBSU ecccssceerccacessnesacacste ..| 25,407 2070 27,477 4:86 
Mount Victoria ..... eer ace 10,001 10,001 1:77 
Denison, Golconda..........-..sserssesereese 285 3091 3376 0-60 
Other places, including Gladstone, 
Hellyer, Minnow, Forth, and Cam 
Rivers, Branxholm, &c. ........4. case 2874 2246 5120 0°91 
153,216 411,959 565,175 100'00 


| et ee | | 


Per cent. to total... Pe ere PAD 72:89 100 


Goup Reers. 


Gold reefs in Tasmania have not yet been worked to any great 
depth. The following particulars with respect to the principal shafts 
sunk have been kindly supplied by Mr. F. Belstead, Secretary of 


Mines :— ; 
District. Depth of Shaft. Direction of Reef. 
Lefroy Feet. 
New Native Youth...... 810 Strike cast and west 
West New Chum ....... 640 +> east and west 6° S. 
Mathinna— 
City of Hobart ......6 «650 » north and south (a little to east 
Beacousfield— of south.) 
WEBER Vie eevee crereaneess0ss 400 » east and west, dipping south. 
PRSINGTNG cece. s-ssnasers . 449 re ditto. 
Florence Nightingale... 486 5 ditto. 
Dally’s United .......... DOOM es, ditto. 
Moonlight® ...°...:...- oes 420 + ditto. 
West Tasmania ......... 420 Sy ditto. 
Little Wonder ...... ok Rte ead ditto. 


These reefs vary from a few inches to 5 feet in width.* 


* The “lode” at Mount Lyell is stated to be over 280 fect thick, It is ferruginous 
rather than quartziferous in character, 
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The reefs in New South Wales vary from a few inches to 10 feet 
in width, and have generally a meridional strike,—although there are 
exceptions showing a strike N. and S., as at Hill End, Trunkney, and 
Adelong ; at Dalmorta, from E. 10° N. to E. 30°S.; at Grenfell, N.E.; 
at Temora and Copeland N.E. to E. and §.E. 

With respect to Victoria, Mr. W. Nicholas, F.G.S., has furnished 
valuable information, which is thus summarised by Mr, Brough Smith, 
F.G.8.* :— 

“Of eight hundred and forty-one distinct reefs observed in the 
Lower Silurian strata, two-thirds have an average direction of strike 
bearing N. 20° W., and the remaining third an average direction bearing 
N. 11° E.: and that of one hundred and fifty-seven reefs examined in 
the Upper Silurian rocks, three-fourths have an average direction along 
the strike of N. 34° W, and one-fourth an average direction bearing 
N. 27° E. In addition, about eighty-five cross-reefs have been observed, 
varying in the direction. of the strike from N. 85° W. to N. 74° E. 
These are so called from their divergence at nearly right angles from 
the prevailing courses of the reefs. . . . The reefs which occur in 
the Lower are much thicker than those in the Upper Silurian rocks, and 
that, so far as yet observed, those reefs showing the greatest thickness 
have been found to be the richest and most extensively wrought in 
Victoria.” 

The shafts sunk in Victoria as a rule attain a much greater depth 
than in New South Wales and Tasmania. Mr. Hayter states} :— 

“The ten deepest shafts in the Colony are those of the Magdala 
(now Moonlight) Company, Stawell, 2409 feet ; Victory and Pandora, 
Sandhurst, 2300 feet; Lansell’s 180 Mine, Sandhurst, 2297 feet; Vic- 
toria Quartz Company, Sandhurst, 2166 feet; New Chum and Victoria, 
Sandhurst, 2126 feet; North Old Chum Company, Sandhurst, 2050 
feet; Great Extended Hustler’s Company, Sandhurst, 2040 feet; 
Newington Company, Pleasant Creek, 1940 feet (not working) ; New 
Chum United Company, Sandhurst, 1922 feet; and New Chum Rail- 
way Company, Sandhurst, 1920 feet. It thus appears that the greatest 
depth to which the earth’s crust has been pierced in this Colony 
(Victoria) is a little over 2400 feet. This, however, as is pointed out 
by the Secretary of Mines, is little more than half the depth of a bore 
which has been put down by the Prussian Government in search for 
coal at Schladebach, near Leipsic, the bore in question being the 
deepest in the world, viz., 4560 feet.” 

In New South Wales, shafts have not been sunk to a much greater 
depth than in Tasmania. At Adelong a shaft has been sunk to the 
depth of 874 feet. Two other shafts have reached the depth of 830 feet 
and 716 feet respectively. 

The yield of gold from Tasmanian quartz reefs varies considerably 
from year to year. The yield at Beaconsfield varied from loz. 5dwts. 
6grs. per ton in 1882, to 19dwts. 5grs. in 1889; at Lefroy, the yield in 
1882 was 6dwts. 13grs, per ton, and in 1889 the yield fell off to 13dwts. 
Igr. The yield at Fingal, Mangana, and Mathinna for the year 1889 
averaged 18dwts. Ilgrs. The average yield from all quartz reefs in 


* Report of Progress Geol. Survey of Vict., No. IV., p.-14, 
t Victorian Year Book, 1887-8, p. 271. 
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Tasmania for 1889 was 17dwts. l6grs. In Victoria, it is stated that 
the average yield of the crushings in 1886 and 1887 was 9dwts. 
10-3lgrs. and 9dwts. 9-95grs. respectively. In the deepest mines the 
yields varied from. 4dwts. 17grs. to 2ozs. 6dwts. l4grs. per ton. The 
general average for many years is stated at 10dwts. l1grs. 


Goup Nvuacets. 


In Tasmania, alluvial gold has not been worked to the same extent 
as in the Australian mainland, and the only nuggets of importance 
recorded are the following :— 

(1.) Nugget found at Long Plains by Buckner, May, 1882. 
Weight, 9ozs. 

(2.) Nugget found on the Rocky River by M‘Guinty and party, 
March, 1883. Weight, 243ozs. 

(3.) Nugget found on the Rocky River by Griffen and party, 
March, 1883. Weight, 143o0zs. 

Models of these Tasmanian nuggets are exhibited in the ‘Tasmanian 
Museum, Hobart. 


The largest masses of gold known have been found as nuggets in 
alluvial workings. The “ Welcome Nugget,’ found in Victoria, 
weighed 2195 ounces, or nearly 183 pounds, and yielded £8396 10s. 6d. 
of sterling gold. From South Australian alluvial workings the “ Blanch 
Barkley Nugget,” was obtained, which weighed 146lbs. Besides the 
* Welcome Nugget,” two other nuggets were found in Victoria weighing 
162] and 1105 ounces respectively. 

On the 13th May, 1851, soon after the gold discovery in New 
South Wales by Hargreaves, there was discovered at Summer Hill 
Creek, N.S.W., a nugget weighing 11b. loz. This is probably the first 
nugget of importance found in Australia. The most remarkable nuggets 
found in New South Wales weighed 106 and 107 lbs. Troy respec- 
tively, Of these the first was found by a native boy in July, 1851, at 
Meroo Creek, or Louisa Creek, River Turon ; the second was found on 
Ist November, 1858, at Burradong, near Orange. An interesting 
account of the more remarkable nuggets found in New South Wales is 
given by Professor Liversidge.—(‘ The Minerals of New South Wales,” 
Sydney, 1882, pp. 66-69.) 

Dana, in his Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology, p. 115, also 
informs us that masses of gold of considerable size have been found in 
North Carolina. The largest was discovered in Cabarrus Country ; it 
weighed 28 pounds avoirdupois—steelyard weight equals 37 pounds 


Troy). . . . Iu Paraguay, pieces from 1 to 50 pounds weight 
were taken from a mass of rock which fell from one of the highest 
mountains . . . The largest mass yet reported from California 


weighed 134Ihs. 7ozs. A remarkably beautiful mass, consisting of a 
congeries of crystals weighing 101 ounces (value $4000), was found in 
1865, seven miles from George Town, in El Dorado County. At 
Maisk, in the Ural Mountains a nugget of gold was found, weight, 
96 Ibs. It would seem, therefore, that the largest masses of gold known 
have been found in Australia, 
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THEORIES REGARDING THE OricIn or GoD VEINS AND THEIR 
Move or Occurrence. 

Regarding the origin of gold found in quartz veins, there is much 
that is obscure or little understood. Of course nearly all authorities 
now agree in referring the formation of auriferous quartz veins to an 
aqueous origin. But suppose we admit that the gold is carried into 
rock fissures in solution with quartz from certain strata in the surround- 
ing rocks, we have still to enquire how and from whence came the gold 
there ina finely-divided state? Whatis the true cause of shoots of gold? 
Why, for example, are auriferous quartz veins principally confined to 
rocks of Paleozoic age? Why should particular rocks, say diorite, 
appreciably affect the deposition of gold in veins passing through that 
rock? What isthe exact thermal condition and the exact nature of the 
fluid which will hold silica, gold, and other metals in solution at the 
same time and in such a manner that they may in some form be 
deposited together? Many speculations have been advanced by able 
authorities, which, though of great value, fail to satisfy all the condi- 
tions required to arrive at a proper appreciation of the subject. 

According to J. Arthur Phillips,* the formation of auriferous 
veins is now going on in various parts of the Pacitic Coast. He states 
(see p. 601, Lyell’s Elements of Geology)—* For example, there are 
fissures at the foot of the eastern declivity of the Sierra Nevada, in the 
State of that name, from which boiling water and steam escape, forming 
siliceous incrustations on the sides of the fissures. In one case, where 
the fissure is filled up with silica, enclosing iron and copper pyrites, 
gold has also been found in the veinstone.’ And again, with reference 
to California, he states:—‘‘ The auriferous quartz of these drifts is 
derived from veins apparently due to hydrothermal agency.” Again, 
Sonsdadt states that “the sea water of the British coasts contains in 
solution, besides silver, an appreciable amount of gold, estimated by 
him at about one grain to a ton of water.’ 

Richard Miiller, from experiments conducted by him, established 
the fact that “solvent action is more facilitated by increased pressure 
than by prolonged digestion,” and hence probably the speculation of 
J. C. Crawford,t who supposes that mineral veins have been formed in 
the depths of the sea, and speculates thus :—“ The filling of metallic 
veins, particularly gold and silver, has chiefly taken place at a depth of 
about 2500 fathoms or over; the precipitation may have proceeded 
from metals in the waters of the ocean, or in passes, or in water heated 
from below.”§ According to Sonsdadt, iodine in sea water is the agency 
which keeps gold in a soluble and oxidised condition.| Dana{] is of 
opinion “the veins of quartz which contain the gold occupy fissures 
through the slates and openings among the layers which must have been 
made when the metamorphic changes or crystallization took place It 
was a period for each gold region of long-continued heat (occupying 


* Phillips on “The Gold Fields of California.” Proc, Roy. Soc, Lond., 1868. 
+ J. Sterry Hunt. 

+ Trans. New Zealand Inst., Vol. [X., pp. 570-561. 

§ Geol. Record, 1877. 

|| Brough Smyth. 

{ Manual of Minevalogy and Lithology, 1879, p, 115. 
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probably a prolonged age), and also of vast upliftings and disturbances 
of the beds; for the beds are tilted at various angles, and the veins 
show the fractures of the layers or the separations and gapings of 
the tortured strata. The heat appears not to have been of the intensity 
required for the better crystallization of the more perfectly crystalline 
schists. The quartz veins could not have been filled from below by 
injection ; they must have been filled either laterally or from above. In 
all such conditions of upturning and metamorphism the moisture pre- 
sent would have become intensely heated, and hence have great dis- 
solving and decomposing power; it would have taken up silica with 
alkalies from the rocks (as happened in all Geyser regions), along with 
whatever other mineral substances were capable of solution or removal, 
and the vapour, thus laden, would have filled all open spaces, there to 
make depositions of the silica and other ingredients it contained. The 
mineral ingredients would have been derived from the rock adjoining 
the veins or open spaces, or from depths below through ascending 
vapours. By one or both of these means the quartz must have received 
its gold, pyrites, and ores of lead, copper, and other materials, all having 
been carried into the open cavities at the same time with the silica or 
quartz. The pyrite of the vein is usually auriferous, showing that it 
was crystallized under the same circumstances that attended the 
deposing of gold in strings, crystals, and grains, and the same is often 
true of the galena.” 

With respect to the mine waters of Australasia, Messrs. Newberry, 
Taylor, Skey, and others have conducted experiments for determining 
the presence of gold, which they had reason to believe was held in 
solution in the saline waters of the deep mines. Mr, Newberry states 
that considerable difficulty is experienced in conducting experiments on 
this subject, as extreme care is requisite to exclude all possible chance 
of the presence of finely-divided gold, which has been held in mine- 
waters either by itself or with pyrites, quartz, and earthy matter. 
With such precautions Mr, Newberry admits that a portion of the 
evidence had to be discarded, and the final results were not deemed to 
be conclusive on the point. Much investigation is yet necessary before 
we can arrive at final conclusions respecting the origin of gold in quartz 
veins. 

In this place it is of interest to observe that Sir R. Murchison’s 
settled opinion of the ‘downward impoverishment of  gold-bearing 
quartz veins” has not been sustained by practical experience in Aus- 
tralia, where gold is now successfully worked in many places over 2000 
feet below the surface, and in one place at 2409 feet, or nearly half a 
mile deep. His peculiar views with respect to the superficial distribu- 
tion of gold, and of the downward persistence of silver, were no doubt 
coloured to a great extent by the idea that the sacred writer of Job 
indicated such a form of distribution as regards gold and silver, in the 
aphorism— 

“ Surely there is a vein for the silver. . . . The earth hath dust of gold.” 
His fears for the ultimate failure of the gold supply were therefore 
unnecessarily increased. 
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SILVER AND Sitver-Leap. 
(By W. ¥. Warn, A.R.S.M., Government Analyst.) 
General Observations.—Silver Ores. 

Silver ores are found in lodes or veins running through rocks of 
various nature and geological age, e.g.,in Saxony and Norway in the 
older crystalline and metamorphic rocks, gneiss, &e.; and in various 
parts of America largely in limestone, in which it occurs also in masses 
more or less filling up caverns (ore chambers) formed by the percolation 
of water. The world-known Comstock lode of Nevada occurs at a 
junction between syenite and metamorphic slate, together with other 
lodes in both the syenite and slate. Silver ores are also found in veins 
intersecting sandstone, trap, and porphyry. They are frequently asso- 
ciated with ores of lead, zine, copper, and antimony, and “ vein stuff,” 
consisting of quartz, calcite or carbonate of lime, chalybite or carbonate 
of iron, barytes, heavy spar or sulphate of barium, and fluorspar or 
fluoride of calcium. . 

The chief silver-producing countries are:—In Europe—Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Saxony, and England 
(from lead ores). In America—The United States, Mexico, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chili. In Australia—New South Wales. 

Native Silver usually occurs in small quantity, and in association 
more especially with the sulphide or chloride; but masses varying in 
weight from 50 pounds up to 24 ewts. are reported to have been found 
at Kongsberg in Norway, and in Peru, Mexico, and Arizona. It is 
often found together with the chloride in ochreous ferruginous rocks 
(gossan) also associated with Native Copper. All Native Gold contains 
silver, usually from 5 to 20 per cent., but occasionally much more or 
less than those proportions. 

Argentite, Silver Glance, Sulphide of Silver—Silver, 87'1 per cent., 
Sulphur, 12:9 per cent.—is one of the most abundant ores in various 
European and American mining districts, It is usually found in 
association with the sulphides of other metals, more especially with the 
Sulphide of Lead (Galena). 

Stephanite, Brittle Silver Ore-— Silver, 68:5 per cent., Antimony, 
153 per cent., Sulphur, 16-2 per cent.—is abundant in Chili, Peru, 
Mexico, Nevada, &c. Polybasite is an allied mineral, containing about 
10 per cent. of Copper and Arsenic. 

Kerargyrite, Horn Silver, Chloride of Silver—Silver, 75:3, 
Chlorine, 24-7. Bromargyrite, Bromite, Bromide of Silver—Silver, 
57-4, Bromine, 42°6. Embolite, Chloro-Bromide of Silver—Silver, 
67-0, Chlorine, 15:2, Bromine, 19°8. The Chloride and Chloro- 
Bromide are very common in the mines of South America and Mexico 
and in some of those of the United States, also in the Broken Hill 
mines in New South Wales. 


Other more or less important ores are :— 


Silver per cent. Associated or combined with 
Pyrargyrite ? 
Dark-red Silver Ore % 60 Sulphide of Antimony. 
Ruby Silver 5 
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Silver per cent. Associated or combined with 
Proustite ’) 5 . . : : 
: ‘ , : Sulphi f Arsenic. 
Light-red Silver Ore § a5 Sulphide of Arsenic 
Freitslebenite 22-24 Sulphides of Lead and Antimony. 


Fahlerz or Arsenic, with sometimes those 


Tetrahedrite Sulphides : 
oe F Sulphides of Copper and Antimony 
Grey Copper Ore 30 and under 
Pahinee of Mercury, Iron, or Zine. 


Rarer minerals are :— 


Silver per cent, Associated or combined with 
Hessite 63 Tellurium. 
Sylvanite 16 Tellurium and Gold. 
Naumannite 73 Selenium and Lead. 
Eucairite 43 Selenium and Copper. 

_ Stromeyerite 53 Sulphide of Copper. 
Dyscrasite 78 Antimony. 
Sternbergite 33 Sulphide of Iron. 
Miargyrite 86 Sulphide of Antimony. 
Tody rite " 46 Todine. 

Native Amalgam 26-35 Mercury. 


Of these Ores the Native Silver and the Chloride and Chloro- 
Bromide are found chiefly in the portions of the yeins more or less 
oxidised and decomposed by the entrance of air and water from the 


surface, the deeper portions of the mines yielding the undecomposed 
sulphides. : 


Silver-Lead Ores, 


In addition to the foregoing, which may be classed as Ores of 
Silver proper, the amount of that metal obtained from Silver-Lead 
Ores, Sulphide of Lead (Galena), Sulphate of Lead (Anglesite), and 
Carbonate of Lead (Cerussite) is very large. All Galena (Lead, 86:6 
per cent., Sulphur, 13:4 per cent.) contains more or less Silver, and five 
ounces to the ton may he profitably extracted where favorable conditions 
for working exist. 

At Przibram, in Bohemia, some of the mines are between 3000 
and 4000 feet deep, the dressed ores yielding 49 per cent. of Lead and 
about 50 ounces of Silver per ton. 

The Silver is present in the Galena as Sulphide, and usually in 
less proportion than one per cent., or 367 Troy ounces per ton. 

Galena is widely distributed in stratified deposits or in veins in 
granite, gneiss, carboniferous limestone and grit, Silurian and Devonian 
slates, Lias limestone, Trias sandstone, eruptive ‘Trachyte of Tertiary 
age, &e. It is commonly associated with Sulphides of Zinc (Blende), 
Tron (Pyrites), and Antimony (Stibnite). 

Sulphate of Lead (Anglesite), Carbonate of Lead (Cerussite), and 
to a smaller extent Phosphate of Lead (Pyromorphite) are produced 
by the action of air, and of water together with the substances dissolved 
in it, on Galena ; the Silver present being usually at the same time con- 


verted into Chloride (Kerargyrite) by the Salt (Chloride of Sodium) in 
the water. 
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Anglesite. Per Cent. Cerussite. Per Cent. Pyromorphite. Per Cent. 
Oxide of Lead 73°6 Oxide of Lead 83°5 Oxide of Lead 74'1 
Sulphuric Acid 26:4 Carbonic Acid  16°5 Phosphoric Acid 15-7 

- Chloride of Lead 10-2 


Metallic Lead 68°3 Metallic Lead = 775 Metallic Lead 81-7 


In Peru, massive Anglesite, yielding 120 ounces of silver to the 
ton, has been worked. ‘The silver was present as chloride. 

Cerussite, in large deposits up to 80 feet in thickness, is found near 
Leadville, Colorado. It lies between limestone and porphyry. 

To the class of Silver-Lead Ores rather than to that of Silver Ores 
proper, belong the celebrated Broken Hill deposits, on the borders of 
New South Wales and South Australia, and, practically, all the 
argentiferous minerals of Tasmania. 

“The Silverton, or Broken Hill or Barrier Ranges district extends 
about 80 miles in length and 30 miles in width. The lodes occur in 
Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists intruded by granite, porphyry, 
and diorite, and traversed by quartz reefs, some of which are gold- 
bearing. At the surface the lodes consist chiefly of hydrous iron ore 
(gossan) and quartz, and contain argentiferous carbonate and sulphide 
of lead, chloride, chloro-bromide, and iodide of silver, with more or less 
copper and bismuth ores and manganese oxides, but at deeper levels 
the proportion of sulphides increases. The Broken Hill lode, which is 
the largest yet discovered in New South Wales, varies in width from 
10 to 120 feet, and extends for several miles.” 


Principul Sources of Silver and Lead in Tasmania. 


In the Mount Zeehan district of Tasmania, Argentiferous Lead 
Ore has been found at intervals over some thirty square miles of 
country. The principal ore is Galena, and the character of the richer 
more or less selected portions of ore from this district is indicated by 
the following results of trial smeltings and assays :— 


Smeltings. 
Ore. Lead, per Silver, ounces 
cent. per ton. 
Galena, 193 tons......... 50 64 
i 5 tOns......006 57 55 
2 12 tons..... tee 65 92 
Ramey O)icteronaxe 70 110 
3 9} tons........- 70 176 
5 11 tons.......+5 56 99 
Carbonate, 32 tons...... 49 172 
os 26 tons.....+ 37 216 
Kaolin Ore, 22 tons 12 201 
11} tons... V7 432 
Assays. 
Assays (Proyis), 18 ... 65 80 eas 
Assays (Ward), 53 ... 63 er aa 


Anglesite, with Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and yielding up 
to 480 oz, of silver per ton, has also been discovered. 
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These ores are found in veins varying in width from a few inches 
up to several feet, in some places opening out to eight feet (Balstrup’s, 
15 feet), with about half that thickness of solid Galena. One or two 
of these have been traced continuously for upwards of a mile in length. 
The veins run through “country rock” of Silurian age, this consisting 
mainly of thin-bedded slates of various colours, traversed by bands of 
quartz, with “ tuff-beds lying between the beds of Silurian slate and 
sandstone conformably” (Montgomery). The “vein formation” is 
principally clayey and siliceous Tron Oxide (altered Carbonate of Iron), 
with more or less Blende, Pyrites, Calcite, and Barytes. 

The Mount Dundas field extends from the north-east side of the 
Mount Zeehan district northwards to the Pieman River. “ An immense 
number of outcrops of iron and manganese oxides have been discovered 
all over this field” (Montgomery), the country rock being mainly slate 
and sandstone, with patches of serpentine. 

The contents of the lodes, which vary in width from a foot to three 
chains, are for the most part completely oxidised down to the water 
level, any Lead present oceurring as Carbonate, Sulphate, Phosphate, 
or, not unfrequently, as Chromate. In a few of the smaller lodes, 
however, Galena, associated with unaltered Carbonate of Iron, has been 
found, and assays of this have yielded Silver at the rate of 1800 ounces, 
per ton. 

The Heazlewood district lies between Mount Bischoff and Corinna, 
near the Heazlewood and Whyte Rivers. The ore deposits are said to 
be “ dykes intersected by strings of Galena” running through Diorite 
or Serpentine. These “strings” are from half an inch to four and a 
half inches wide, and have yielded by assay from 73 to 220 ounces of 
Silver to the ton of Galena. 

_ The deposit known as “ Godkin’s Find” is in this district, being on 
the Whyte River, about 14 miles south west of Mount Bischoff. This 
is not a ‘“‘fissure vein,” but either a “dyke lode” or a “ mineralised 
bed” at the junction of Diorite with sandstone of Silurian age. The 
“ formation,” said to be 350 feet in width and half a mile in length, 
consists partly of Calcite, impregnated with Galena, and partly of 
Kaolin, with Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and veins of Galena, 
with more or less Cerussite as a product of its decomposition. 

Various assays have yielded at the rate of from 100 to 800 ounces 
of Silver per ton of ore, while a few small selected specimens contained 
that metal in the proportion of 1600 to nearly 4000 ounces per ton. 
The Silver is present in the Cerussite as Kerargyrite and Embolite. 

The Scamander deposit, near the river of that name on the East 
Coast, occurs in a dyke of quartz-porphyry in metamorphic schists. 
The Galena is found in quartz veins, together with much Iron and 
Arsenical Pyrites, and more or less Gold. 

Assays have yielded at the rate of 20 to 200 ounces of Silver and 
8 to 9 dwts. of Gold to the ton. A bulk test of 50 tons yielded about 
33 ounces of Silver to the ton. The workings, at present abandoned, 
have reached a depth of 100 feet. 

Argentiferous Galena has also been found, and more or less opened 
out, at Penguin, near sea level, and on Mount Claude; Fahlore from 
Penguin and Mount Zeehan ; Sulphide of Antimony, yielding 8 to 18 
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ounces of Silver to the ton, from Mount Bischoff; and more or less 
argentiferous minerals from the Gawler River, Hampshire Hills, Arthur 
and Savage Rivers, Constable’s Creek, &c., have also been reported. 


General Remarks. 


In 1859, the year of the discovery of the marvellous Western 
deposits, the yield of Silver for the United States was valued at 100,000 
dollars, while in 1876 the Comstock lode alone yielded over 20,000,000 
dollars; more than one-third of this, however, must probably be 
deducted for the value of the Gold found in association with the Silver 
ores. For the same year the estimated production for the whole of the 
United States was 28,000,000 dollars; for Mexico and South America, 
25,000,000; and for the whole world, about 65,000,000 dollars, roughly 
equivalent to the same number of ounces of metal. 

In Australia, the yield of New South Wales for 1869 was 753 
ounces, rising in 1876 to 69,179 ounces. Nearly the whole of this, 
however, together with 26,356 ounces for Victoria, was separated from 
the gold melted at the Mints. 

In 1885 the Sunny Corner Mine yielded 634,000 ounces of Silver 
and 6413 ounces of Gold; while the yields of the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Mine for the few years of its working have heen— 


Ounces. 
Half-year ending 80th November, 1885...... 35,605 
Year ending 30th November, 1886 ..........+. 1,016,269 
Ditt0, 1887 ....csessecceseeeereees : seove” -2y8.03,225 
GOS ISEB icy ce sceasstusedetesers zeoaal st pepo ee. O2 
Ditto, 1889 ....0seresee pasasetbsewmdttesvesce 6,003,299 
Half-year ending 31st May, 1890) .........+65 3,814,486 


The first discovery of this lode was in September, 1883, The 
ore averages about 40 ounces of Silver per ton, and about 17 per cent. 
of Lead. 

The result of the greatly increased production of Silver during the 
last 30 years has been to lower its market value from 603 pence per 
ounce in 1871 to little more than 42 pence in 1889. 

The rise in value produced by the immense gold discoveries in 
California and Australia was only from 593d. to 62d. 
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The World's Gold and Silver Produce, 1781-1886. 


The following table of the value of the world’s produce of Gold 
and Silver between the years 1781 and 1886, has been compiled from 
various sources, but chiefly from a table published by Mr. Svetbeer, 
quoted by Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck (Journal of Statistical Society, 
September, 1886, p. 583) :— 


[Value columns in millions of £ and decimals, thus 2°43 = £2,430,000.] 


Average Annual Pro- Value of Average Annual 
duction. Production. 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Total. 

Kilos.* Kilos.* £ £ £ 
1781-1800 17,790 | 879,060 2°43) 7°74) 10°17 
1801-10 17,778 | 894,150 2:48) 7°88) 10°31 
1811-20... 11,445 540,770 1-56 4°76 6°32 
1821-30 ... 14,216 460,560 1:94 4°06 6°00 
1831-40 ... 20,289 596,450 2°77 5°25 8°02 
1841-50 ... 54,759 | 780,415 7°48 6°87 | 14°35 
1851-55 ... 197,515 886,115 | 27°00 7°81 | 34°81 
1856-60 ... 206,058 | 904,990] 28°14) 7:97 | 36°11 
1861-65 ... 185,128 | 1,101,150 | 25°29| 9°70| 34:99 
1866-70 ... 191,900 | 1,339,085 | 26°21; 11°80} 38-01 
1871-75 .., 170,675 | 1,969,425 | 23°31 | 17°35 | 40°66 
1876-80 ... 172,800 | 2,450,252 | 23°60} 21°59 | 45°19 


oo) Sea 157,900 | 2,592,639 | 21°56 | 22°84] 44-40 
ESSE: sissies sssssssveee 146,900 | 2,769,065 | 20°06 | 24:40 | 44°46 
1888 .cssscssossesessvsessevoseresvevees] 149,040 | 2,895,520 | 19°66 | 25°61 | 45:17 
1884 .cscscsesversreessessserecseeersee] 144,000 | 2,860,000 | 19°67 | 25:20] 44:87 


ie ie 19°36 | ... a 


* One kilogramme equal to 2'2046 lbs. avoirdupois pure metal, or equal to 35:07 ozs, 
standard gold (#3 fine) and 34°76 ozs. standard silver (335 fine). 


Sinver produced, Year 1886*, showing chief Sources of Supply. 
Millions oz. 


United Statescnwrescamceeeneeosctcs 39°443 
IVIOXICOs jeesiiisteenicedstalets denuckeseane 252522 
I OILGIEL: core eciect ocase orn chu nvencesescees eae 12°374 
(CGTS TSN a pependancecoosoceere rocco ern 7855 
(O17 Caan ese rap iec condectnadbaccienpanoscactss 5°797 
Benue a sseececrsese ee 3°094 
SIRI scareceess ae 1°746 
TANCE ss svscessdsacesescavexeceesessascceesee 1:689 
Austria-Hungary .......sccsssesenererees 1617 
Australasia 1°054 
“940 

“799 

*325 

AIO HET: COUNLTICS22...0s03ssseccausacess 1°565 
EGU eccdccassecvatscoreacterseezees ease 103°770 


* Figures for Australasia takan from Mr. Hayter’s Year Book, 1887-8, p. 267 ; all other 
countries from Mr, Kimball’s Mint Report for 1887. 
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Industrial Products of the Carboniferous System. 


The industrial products of the system are numerous and important, 
although varying in abundance in different countries. Limestones in 
Tasmania are abundant throughout the Island wherever the marine 
beds are largely developed—such as at Bridgewater, Cascades, Porter 
Hill, Blackman’s Bay, Maria Island, Chudleigh, Richmond, Middle 
Arm, Tamar, and elsewhere. These limestones are generally fossili- 
ferous, the genera Eurydesma, Pachydomus, Aviculopecten, Spirifera, 
and Productus being especially characteristic. Messrs. Dally at one 
time worked the limestones of the system at Middle Arm on the 
Tamar, but the quarry has now been abandoned in favour of richer 
bands belonging to the Silurian system cropping from under the more 
recent system a little further up the creek. 

Quarries have long been worked near Hobart, notably at Bridge- 

water ; and as certain beds are well adapted for the manufacture of 
hydraulic cement, attempts have been made to form an industry of 
this kind at a point on the New Norfolk Road a mile or so beyond the 
Bridgewater Causeway. The following analysis, prepared for the 
writer by Mr. W. F. Ward, Government Analyst, gives a fair con- 
ception of the average quality of the limestones; althongh it must be 
stated that the quality of the bands is extremely variable. A similar 
analysis of the Cambro-Silurian limestone worked at Chudleigh and at 
the Don is also given for comparison :— 


Bridgewater Chudleigh 
Limestone Limestone 
(Carboniferous). (Cambro-Silurian.) 

Carbonate Of lime c.scsecccssseseeevees nae 84:0 91°5 
Carbonate of magnesia ....., mavarauaedas 10 1:2 
Carbonaterahinon: iscevsssossesasccoseess 2:0 15 
Insoluble residue (sand, Bader heat 3 12:3 58 
Organic matter, &c. (by difference)... 0:7 0:0 
100°0 100:0 


Some of the fossiliferous bands at Maria Island and elsewhere 
would afford figured marble of great beauty. 

Marls are abundant, flanking the older greenstones, and are often 
utilised by farmers. Sandstones of fair quality are also worked in 
certain beds overlying the uppermost beds of the system; but some of 
these formations may yet prove to belong to the base of the succeeding 
Mesozoic period. Coal occurs towards the close of the system in such 
places as the Don, Tarleton, Latrobe, Port Cygnet, Tippagory Range, 
Harefield, and Adventure Bay. A seam of fair quality, of about 
2 feet thick, is now being worked at Port Cygnet, and also near Quiet 
Corner, Adventure Bay; and in the Mersey and Don Basin two or 
three seams have been worked at different places for many years past. 
The coal seams of this system, although largely developed in Europe, 
America, and in other countries, are but poorly represented in Tas- 
mania. In New South Wales the Coal seams of the same horizon are 
of much greater extent, as at Greta and Anvil Creek. In the same 
Colony there are also important seams (Newcastle) occurring in a forma- 
tion which appears to be more recent than the Tasmanian beds of the 
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Mersey. In the Newcastle beds there are many fine seams of coal 
worked, and of such excellent quality that they are exported and 
largely consumed in the various Colonies of Australasia. No coal 
exactly equivalent to the Newcastle beds of New South Wales has, as 
yet, been found in Tasmania. The greater development of coal seams 
in this Island occurs in the members of the Mesozoic system, described 
hereafter. 


Industrial Products of the Mesozoic Period. 


The industrial products belonging to the rocks of this age in T'as- 
mania are both varied and of great commercial value. Sandstones of 
every shade of color, and of the finest quality, may be obtained, and 
these have been quarried largely for building purposes, more par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Hobart, Bellerive, Tea Tree, Ross, 
West Tamar, Spring Bay, Okehampton, ke. The fine-grained white 
sandstones of Okehampton and Spring Bay have been held in high 
esteem, and have been largely used in the construction of important 
public buildings in Melbourne, as well as locally. The intrusive Green- 
stones of the period are largely used for foundations of buildings, and 
are everywhere utilized for roadmaking. The broken metal makes 
excellent macadamised roads. Fireclays of good quality exist in 
association with our coal seams, but they have not as yet been much 
utilized in the manufacture of drain-pipes, fire-bricks, and earthenware, 
for which many of the bands are admirably adapted. 

The most characteristic and most valuable product of the period, 
found extensively throughout the Island, is Coal. The seams in some 
districts, notably in the Fingal Basin, are numerous, and some now 
worked are of considerable thickness and of very fair quality. The 
Cornwall coal, from Fingal, is an excellent household coal, and similat 
seams in this locality are of equal value. The various coal seams of 
Tasmania, however, contain a considerable proportion of ash, though 
rich in carbon; but experience has shown us that, with some slight 
modification of the fire-bars of locomotives, the coal can be profitably 
used for steam purposes. When modifications of this kind are made, 
there will, no doubt, be a much larger demand for our coal. Facilities 
for profitably working the important coal seams in the Fingal district 
have now been afforded by the extension of the Government Railways. 

The coal seams in different districts, as well-as in the same basin, 
vary considerably in quality, as in other countries. In Tasmania their 
development can scarcely be said to have begun. When this is carried 
out, no doubt seams of finer quality will be discovered. 

The following Analysis by experts show.the varying character of 
the seams hitherto worked ; and for purposes of comparison they are 
contrasted with each other and with the typical coals of many countries, 
as in the following table. For the analysis of the coals of other 
countries the author has been indebted to the comprehensive and useful 
tables compiled by Harrie Wood, Esq., Under Secretary for Mines, 
New South Wales—(Mineral Products of New South Wales: Sydney, 
(1882), 
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ANALYSES of Coal. 
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AwnatysEs of Tasmanian Coal. (Referred to in the Report of the Lieutenant-Governor, dated 18th May, 1849.) 
By H. T. De La Beche. 


Sanne Wenner 


Mean Composition of Average Samples of Coal. 


Locality or Name of Coal. Remarks. 
Carbon. | Hydrogen. Ash. Sulphur. Nitrogen. | Oxygen. 

South Cape ..... eaegedeen tease teen «| 63°33 2°89 29°96 0-98 ace 1°57 | Very large amount of ash. Carbon, 
poor ; quality indifferent. 

Mount Nicholas, Break 0’ Day...| 57°38 3°93 27°55 0-90 1-15 9°09 | Quality very indifferent; carbon, 
poor. 

IN Gales eccveesbssseve eesaeutevenvaeeds 57°21 3°40 29°10 1°32 1°20 7°77 | Same quality as last. 

ACTS Gy teers ee haere Bearers ee 68°17 3°97 19-22 1-12 1-62 5°90 | Better quality, approaching New- 
castle coal ; ash still large. 

Douglas River, East Coast ......... 70°44 4-20 14°50 | 0-70 1°12 9°04 .|Good quality, like Newcastle, but 
large quantity of ash. 

Tasman’s Peninsula...............0008 65°53 3°34 26°40 1-03 1-89 1°81 | Indifferent. 

Schouten Island ...... -| 64°00 3°54 27°17 0°85 0:94 3°50 | Indifferent. 

Adventure Buy ..... Sepbocmocact | 80°20 3°05 8°67 1-90 1°36 4°82 | Best specimen like good Neweastle, 
though the ash is also large. 

Whale’s Head and South Cape....| 65°85 3°18 21-50 1:14 By. 7°01 | Indifferent; ash large. 


SS ss ssesssnsenessceeseresresncneneenanucesnene 


N.B.—These coals all contain a large quantity of ash. The amount of sulphur is not remarkably large in any of them, but still considerable. The 
coals cannot be considered as first-class, but still they may be of much value in a colony so distant from the European coal fields as Van Diemen’s 
Land.—Museum of Practical Geology, 26 July, 1850. 
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Industrial Products of the Tertiary System. 


The industrial products of the system are numerous. Among 
the most important in Tasmania may be noted tin and gold, both of 
which, as stream tin and alluvial gold, afford a great part of our national 
wealth. In the “deep leads” and other Tertiary drifts in the North- 
eastern and Western Districts of Tasmania these valuable metals afford 
employment to a large body of miners, and the yearly average value of 
gold and tin thus derived for the last five years has equalled £500,487, 
and the exports for these metals amounted to £5,153,742 for the ten 
years ending with 1888. (See also chapter relating to Tin, under 
Archean system.) The system also contains limestones and marls of 
excellent quality which are used for mortar, agriculture, and other 
purposes. The siliceous and ferruginous sands of many of the beds are 
used for mortar, metal moulding, &e. The gravels are used for railway 
ballast, roads, walks, and concrete ; whilst the clays are generally used 
in the manufacture of bricks, roofing-tiles, drain-pipes, drain-tiles, 
pottery, and the like. The diatomaceous or infusorial earths found in 
some places are used in Victoria for the manufacture of lithofracieur, 
and for polishing and other purposes. The beds of the system also con- 
tain extensive deposits of lignite and retinite ; and although not utilised 
in Tasmania, they may yet be turned to profitable account as fuel and 
in the preparation of varnishes. Clay ironstone, in nodular masses, 
occurs in great abundance in the lower parts of the Launceston Tertiary 
Basin ; and topaz and other precious stones are found among the stan- 
niferous drifts of the mining districts, Altogether, the products of the 
system are of great industrial value. 


Principal Compounds of Rocks. 


Although.every one of the 67 known elements of Chemistry is 
to be found in the mineral Kingdom—embracing all elements enter- 
ing into the composition of plants and animals—the principal rock- 
forming minerals are not composed of any single element, but of com- 
pounds of two or more, which combine according to the proportions 
indicated by the ascertained combining weights. Hydrogen, considered to 
be the lightest of all the elements; is taken as the standard and unit of the 
others. Thus, water, one of the most common of the primary com- 
pounds, is indicated by the symbol HO, meaning that these elements 
combine to form water in the proportions of 2Ibs. of hydrogen to 16lbs. 
of oxygen = 18lbs. Similarly silica, silicic acid, or pure quartz, is 
represented by SiO.,, meaning that these elements combine in the pro- 
portions of 1 of silicon to 2 of oxygen, or by simple combining weights, 
in the ratio of 28lbs. of the fermer to 32Ibs. of the latter = 60lbs. 
weight of hydrogen. Of all the elements, oxygen stands pre-eminent in 
the readiness with which it enters immediately into combination with 
others ; and hence we are prepared to find that it enters into the com- 
position of nearly all the constituent compounds of the common rocks, 
of which the following are the principal :— 
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Name of Primary Compound, Symbol. 


Percentage Weight Equivalents, 


Wikterems reine re H,O 11-11 : 8889 = 100 
Silica....... SiO, 46°67 : 53°33 = 100 
Alumina............. Al,O, 533: 46°7 = 100 
PQURBNE «523i. 0s0iesepanees K,O 83:17 =100 
OC Bee toas! seenesetscesr tc: Na,O 74:2 : 25°38 = 100 
Lime Carbonate ....... (CaO,)C 44:56 = 100 
Magnesia MeO 60:40 =100 
Rock Salt i. NaCl 39°3 : 60°7, = 100 
Baryta or Barytes .......... BaO 89°5 : 105 = 100 
Sulphuric Acid ............... 816 : 18-4 = 100 
Carbonic :Acidiss -.:.cascescce 27°65 : 72°35 = 100 
Within cis Pecevsvsssecsceesse 46°7 :53°3 = 100 
Tron Protoxide ...... 77°8 3 22:2 = 100 
» Sesquinxide .... 70:0: 30 =-100 
Lead Sulphide ......... a 86'°6 : 134 = 100 
ayine RACER rsvecesessteinet 90°7: 93 = 100 
Silver Sulphide ....... eas 87-1 + 12:9 = 100 
sae CULONIG =e -wesectaetess AgCl 75°3 : 247 = 100 
Copper Oxide (Cuprite) .... Cu,O 888 : 11:2 = 100 
9 _Pyrites acts 34°6 : 30°5 : 34:9 = 100 
Tin’ Oxide <:.;arussetesieeeen sn0, 78°67 : 21:33 = 100 


CaraLoaue of the Common and of the more important Minerals of Tasmania, showing the Principal Localities where they are 


known to occur. 
oe a eee 


Name 
Me SUNCARQUBLtZeeccecteassvesereees te 
(Transparent Varieties.) 
2. 5) Rock -Orystal..........-. eecnraat 
3. 5, Amethyst ... $c 
4, ,, Rose Quartz 
5. 4, Cairngorm or Smoky Quartz 
6. ,, False Topaz ...... SOAS ASE 
(Semi-transparent Varieties. ) 
75 gyi \CNBICCAONY; *essesceses.s0)see ssc 
8. ,, Cornelian and Sard......... pees 
OF ai PA RALG) evevectesys ctucevackvasscssaeel 
NOM yop MOUY AOL CRTC ODY Xs fe cahsosscerd 
11. ,, Flint or Hornstone ...... poser 
( Opaque Varieties. ) 
12. ,, Jasper 
A De0 hy, 
ees 
Ce AN Ghead dean seen niccass =e meakoatsatets savers 
16. Chlorite ......... Recdtunescanssesoueete, Sees 
7m ENDON UNG lsstecspavecccresscsessseckres seis 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Relative 
Hardness. 


7 


Principal Compounds. 


Si. O. 


Si. 62:8, Mg. 
W. ‘37 

Si., Mg., Al., Prot. 
of Iron, Water 

Si., Mg., Water 


Principal Localities in Tasmania.* 


Mount Maurice, Branxholm, Mount Heemskirk ; 
common in auriferous and stanniferous drifts, 


Blue Tier, Weld River. 

Blue Tier, Mount Cameron, Blue Tier. 

2 Blue Tier, East Coast Tin Mines, Mount Cameron, 
- George’s River, St. Paul’s, Mount Maurice, 
5 Flinders’ Island 


Beaconsfield, Cornelian Bay, East Coast Tin Mines, 
Lisle, Mount Cameron, Meredith Range, Heazle- 
wood River, Pieman Track. 

s Cornelian Bay, Hobart, Longtord, Lake Sorell, 
2? Supply Creek, Flinders’ Island. 


Mount Bischoff, Mount Nelson Range, Macquarie 
Harbour. 


Lake Sorell, Cornelian Bay, Supply Creek, Gould’s 
2 ’ Y, Suppty ’ 


Country (menilite and hyalite), Macquarie Har- 
bour. 


Mount Bischoff, Mount Granville, Mount Heemskirk, 


Ben Lomond. 


Anderson’s Creek, Whyte River, Pieman River,. 


Mount Heemskirk, Heazlewood River, Forth River, 
Mount Ramsay. 


* In determining the localities for the various minerals, the author was kindly assisted by the following gentlemen, viz. :—The Hon. Jas. Smith, Leven ; 


Mr. W. F. Petterd, F.Z.S., Launceston; Mr. H. W. Ferd. Kayser, Waratah ; Mr. W. B. Jones, Waratah ; Mr. A. J. Taylor, Hobart; and Mr. W. F. Ward, 
Government Analyst. 
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Name. 

18. Augite (pyroxene) .............00s000008 
19. Hornblende, Asbestos.............esceee 
20. Chrysolite or Olivine ...... iecanentcss's ‘ 
Al. Towrmalinec.. J. .ccccscesessesse eeeeesect 
22. CAINE aselsctenseoseateeeueeeten resco 
PB ep MOPAR is cacasicin st soetaseete be sess + stew tens 
PS TNS cad eee ee ae nulaebicldviaa cor Z 
24. Zircon or Hyacinth ...... nore 
DBO BGI PAM ook, cae ccugencotvecccvsns sense 
QU IMIG ane arrest ieine cle kasceew svete. cave 
27. Zeolites —term for a large class of 

Silicates ....... eccrine pieesenerssy 
28. Corundum or Sapphire ................ 
AO. Spmeliesaicnassastvears seavecey tes 
30. Chrysoberyl .. .......000. Seeeeeesapsics ‘ 
ST SDigmOnG A noissestee gal ads caer ose eecas 
32. aon ea or Black Lead 
BB Cosh wscccesheeee eedvoucy vacates Saewees a 
DAVANRAEDE econo houa sa cceussactaseresatee cs 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Relative 
Hardness. 


Principal Compounds. Principal Localities in Tasmania. 


Common as @ constituent of all basic eruptive rocks, 
Si. Lime, Mg., § like diabase and basalt. : 
Prot. of Iron. d Common as an essential constituent of such rocks as 
syenite, diorite, and hornblende schist. 
Si. Mg., Prot. of Iron | A common constituent of basaltand other eruptive rocks. 
Si., Al, Mg., Bor. A.,| Occurs in slate, gneiss, granite, and in various 
Fluo., Oxides of Iron} crystalline schists. 


Si., Al., Lime, Iron,| Common in gneiss and schists; Mount Heemskirk, 


Mg., Mang. Hampshire Hills, Mount Granville, Mount Cameron, 
Moorina, Mount Claude. 
Si., Al., Fluor. Mount Bischoff, Blue Tier, Cape Barren Island, 


Flinders’ Island, George’s River, Ringarooma River. 
Si., Al., Glucina. 


Si., Zirconia Common in stanniferous drifts. 
Si., Al., Pot. or Soda- | Abundant as a constituent of various kinds of eruptive 
lime rocks, especially granites and porphyries. 


Si., Al., Mg., Pot., Iron} Abundant in granite and crystalline schists. 


Si., Al., Lime, Soda, | Occurs filling cavities of basalt lava and other eruptive 
Pot., Water rocks, 

Al. Ringarooma and George’s River. 

Al., Mag. Denison Gold Field, Ringarooma River, Gould’s 
Country, Thomas’ Plains, Mount Ramsay, Arthur 


River, Mount Horror, Boobyalla. 
Al., Glucina Occurs in the neighbourhood of gneiss and granite in 
rivers. 
Carb. ! Onesmall sample reported from Arthur River (Petterd). 
Carb. Mount Zeehan, Anderson’s Creek, Den Range. 
Carb. New Town, Old Beach, Sandfly, Port Cygnet, Adven- 


ture Bay, Hastings, Hamilton, Coal E ill, Richmond. 
Prosser’s River, Spring Bay, Bicheno, Douglas 
River, Seymour, Hurefield, Mount Nicholas, Mount 
Munro, Ben Lomond, Fingal, York Plains, Longford, 
| Tarleton, Don, Jericho, Jerusalem, Schouten Island. 
Phos. Acid, Lime, | Maria Island. 
Fluor 
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MPU LUG sees ssersescecssases Roanranttrrener 3:0- 3:2 4 Flu. of Cale. Mount Bischoff, Ben Lomond, Branxholm, Mount 
Granville, Mount Ramsay. 
b Calespar Or Calente ...cces.ss0000cenn es 2°5 - 2:8 3 Carb. Acid, Lime Bridgewater, Risdon, Maria Island, Gordon River, 
Chudleigh, Ilfracombe, Beaconsfield. 
SRIDE VIQRELON anc cevan cence tasastaassheseawit 2:8 - 3:0 4-5 Carb. Acid, Mag. York Town; occwrs with serpentine and limestone. 
- Dolomite ...... i seam espioecssasieqaces se «| 28-29 | 35-4 |Carb. Acid, Lime, : 
Mag. 
. Aragonite .. 2:9 35-4 | Care. Acid, Lime Waratah, Bridgewater, West Tamar. 
RO EROG IS ALG tecs conadesinrs casi A re ose sis ; 
- Sulphate of Alumina ..............006 a4 aa Al. Blue Tier; secondary product, with sulphates of 
nickel, zinc, iron, and magnesia (W. F. Ward). 
VAD SII, ines cates vetes CB abies dnishonmedeee one ae Al. Mount Bischotf, Don Coal Mines, St. Mary’s, 
Dromedary, Ben Lomond, Chudleigh. 
WALBP stent fo fll Cas anochen-een peor be coberseer n rae ere eae. Exton. 
NIP Or SAlEPOTLE: 0.0.6... -2.eeeeeecens see oh! 
. Gypsum, Selenite, Alabaster, or ; 
PIAStOr Ob DYTISsdievesccevesrratcye sees 2:3 2 Sulph. Acid, Lime, | Mount Horror. 
Mag. . 
}. Barytes or Heavy Spar ............06 43-43 | 25-35 Sulph, Acid, Baryta | Mount Lyell, Mount Heemskirk, Surrey Hills, Mount 
Claude. 
. Sulphur ......... Rreeiecacsensatvesectasene 21 15 - 25 | Sulph. 
Mount Bischoff, Mount Heemskirk, Hampshire 
ae Hills, Ringarooma, Gladstone, See en 
PELTON PAe wages ccs seceded susan sese es ; ' : , c 5; Lomond, Avoca, Schouten Island, Clarke’ Island 
RNORIDI DIM cost cis na aeaecsmnamecameccs ac ; CEA | OOD in eee 4 Mount Munro, Flinders’ Island, Mount Ramsay, 
| _George’s Bay, Blue Tier, Thomas’ Plains, 
l Moorina. 
PAV VMOOGn BUDE sasae-oeqcnsneses ieee seaen ove one ss Storie’s Creek, Ben Lomond, Gould’s Country, Mount 
Ramsay. 
- Molybdenite ...... FEEL Ce DRSOOPECEDS | £5-46 | 10-15 | Mol, Sulph. Heemskirk, Mount Ramsay, Mount Morris, Schouten 
Island, Macquarie Harbour, Branxholm, Cape 
* Barren Island. 
. Bismuth ......... RUnesearncrsnaciesees Sears 96-98 | 20-25 | Bis. Mount Heemskirk, Mount Ramsay, Belmont (Cas- 
: cade River), Weldborough. 
. Antimony Sulphide .............. peewee 4:6 - 4:7 2 Ant., Sulph. Mount Bischoff, Mount Zeehan, Heazlewood River, 
Table Cape (occurs with galena). 
REAL SOMIGM ast ates nord sac Ses cca secs tena sSa4 : ; 35 Ars. 
. Arsenic Sulphurets ... ; 15 Ars., Sulph. 


* For the determination of the principal varieties, see page 347 of the author's work on the “ Geology of Tasmania.” 
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56. Iron, Native 


57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 
738. 
74. 


75. 


76. 
77. 


78. 
79. 
80. 


81. 


” 


Hf 
Manganese Ores (various) 


Arsenical Nickel 
Smaltine (‘Tin-white Cobalt) .. 
Cobalt Bloom 


«Pyrites, 

Pyrites 
Arsenical Pyrites 
Magnetic 
Specular, Hematite, or Mi- 


CACEOUS ...ccccccecccsecccrscsseves j 


Red Oxide or Red Ochre 
Brown Oxide or Brown Ochre 
Titanic 
CHromiGig ca.o2se eco sierstee eee 
Greenearth 
Carbonate 


Blende, or Black Jack.................. 


Zinc Calamine or Carbonate of Zinc 


Ry 


Galena 


Lead Carbonate (Cerussite) 


» 
” 


Cinnabar 


Silicate or Smithsonite 


Sulphate (Anglesite) ............ 
Phosphate (Pyromorphite) ... 


Quicksilver or Native Mercury...... 


Copper, Native 


Sy TREN AEPEOMSEcnceedepasteesctecectee | 


Specific 

Gravity. 
70-78 
4:8 - 5:1 
6:0 - 6:3 
5:0 - 5:2 
4:5 - 53 
45 : 53 
44-46 


72-78 
6°3 - 66 
2-9 - 3-1 
40-41 
41 245 
3:3 - 35 
74-77 
6-4 - 66 
6-5 
69-71 
8-0 - 8:2 
8-9 
55-58 


Relative 
Hardness. 


3 
Below 3 
5:0 - 55 

5-5 
1°55 - 2:0 
3'5 - 4:0 


Principal Compounds. 


Tron 
Tron, Sulph. 


Tron, Ars., Sulph. 


| Iron, Ox. 


Iron, Ox. 


Tron, Ox., Water 


| Iron, Ox., Water 


Iron, Ox., Tit. Acid 
Chrom. Iron, Mag., Al. 


| Sil., Iron 
| Iron, Carb. Acid 


Ox., Mang. 


Nick. Ars. 

Cob., Ars. 

Cob., Ars., Ox., Water 
Zinc, Sulph. 


Carb. Acid, Zine 
Zine, Sil. 
Lead, Sulph. 


Lead, Carb. Acid 

Lead, Sulph. Acid 

Lead, Phos. Acid, 
Chlor. 

Mercury, Sulph. 

Mercury 

Copper 


Cop., Sulph. 


Principal Localities in Tasmania. 


Donaldson River, Mount Heemskirk, King River, 
Mount Lyell, Meredith Range, Blue Tier, Mount 
Bischoff, Leven, Penguin, Anderson’s Creek, 
Ilfracombe, Circular Head, Pieman River, Mount 
Ramsay. 


| 
{ 


| Macquarie Harbour. 


Specimen Reef, Long Plains, Mount Zeehan. 
Mount Zeehan, Mount Claude, Denison River, Henty 
River, Forth, Mount Bischott. 
Penguin. 
Mount Heemskirk, Castle Forbes Bay, Penguin. 


Mount Bischoff, Mount Zeehan, Mount Heemskirk, 
Mount Granville, Ringarooma, George’s Bay, Blue 
Tier. 

Mount Bischoff. 


Mount Bischoff, Heazlewood, Mount Zeehan, Mount 


| Dundas, Savage River, Penguin Creek, Mount Claude, 
Scamander River, Beaconsfield, River Tamar. 


i Mount Zeehan, Heazlewood River. 
| 


Fingal or Avoca ? 


Mount Lyell, Duck River, Mainwaring Inlet, Circular 
Head, Mount Bischoff. 


Mount Ramsay, Badger Head, Mount Maurice. 
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BO melee MELVIILOSs tocstencacsancavecis spear 41-43 
83. Copper, Grey ............ Sensuesdes 200 4:5 - 52 
84. Fy DS BOR OXIGA i st crssesanastnant eee 
SDa less) ods OXId Gi ecsce-tecatess-200n08 6 
86. »  *Blue and *Green Carbonate 
(Malachite*, Chessylite®)............ 3:7 - 40 
Spun OUR ice en ent snernteteanntess ass eercad 17-0 - 19-0 
StU Ol0 Mien ceaapecaiecs-covcrerucepysosesucasess 150 - 19-0 
BUM ONLV Olle ceucesccassceccaser s+ tdavanaterieeress 105 
GOT tins) SLD Gye desescecaeant tenereneeees 72 
91. .,, Antimonial and Arsenical Ores} 5:0 - 6-0 
SDE Giteem eed OPEL Mica: eosqeccs as an eeuptasnaeenee ae 
93. Lead and Antimony Sulphides 
(Bonlanparite) te -ccn.c.cecces-eete tenn 25-2 
94. Selenides of Mercury (Onofrite) ...| 7:1 - 7:37 
95. as Lead (Clausthallite) ...} 7:6 - 8°8 
96. 3 Silver (Naumannite) ... 8 
97... Re Copper (Berzelianite)...). 7 - 7°5 
98. Millerite, Sulphide of Nickel ......... set 
COD, DECI) Gas cn aedarc reat ndcnc dione sodoer ones n 
100. Sphene 
101. Wolfram 
MODE ACOMDIONUGE cnessacteccesanstssde-oueshons 6:4 - 67 
TOSAOSMOsUACIUIN nhcnscssvescscaccassesseate 19°5 - 2171 


35 - 4:0 
3-0 - 4-0 
35-40 


35-40 


25 -3°0 


25 -3°0 


20 - 25 
2°0 - 3°0 
10-15 


5°75 - 60 


2°5 
25-3 


3:0 -5°0 

6:0 - 65 

5:0 - 55 
55 


5°5 
67 


Cop., Iron, Sulph. 


Cop., Sulph., Iron, 
Ars., &c. 

Ox., Cop. 

Ox., Cop. 


Ox., | Carb. 
Water 


Acid, 


Platinum 
Gold 


Silver 


Silver, Sulph. 
Sil., Ars., Ant. 
Sil., Chlorine 


Lead, Sulph., Ant. 


Sel. Mer. 

Sel. Lead 

Sel. Sil. 

Sel. Cop. 

Nick. Sulph. 

Titanium, Ox. 

Tit. Acid, Sil., Lime 

Tung. Acid, Iron, 
Mang. 

Uranium, Ox. 

Os.-Ir., Iron, Rhod. 


Blue Tier, Mount Heemskirk, Badger Head, Bea- 
consfield, Arthur, Saxon’s Creek, Scamander River, 
George’s Bay. 

Mount Zeehan, Penguin. 


Full Moon Co., Blue Tier. 
Meredith Range. 


Mount Bischoff, Mainwaring Inlet, Junction of 
Arthur with Hellyer River, Mount Zeehan, Camp- 
bell Range, Mount Maurice. 

Pieman River Gold Fields, St. Paul’s River ? 

Creeks from Cam to Port Davey, Mount Lyell, Mac- 
quarie Harbour, Pieman, King, and Whyte Rivers, 
Port Cygnet, Mangana, Mathinna, Mount Victoria, 
Lefroy, Back Creek, Lisle, Beaconsfield, Scamander 
River, Hampshire Hills, &c. 

Mount Zeehan, Penguin, Mount Claude, Hampshire 
Hills, Scamander River, Constable’s Creek, Arthur 
River, Mount Dundas, Savage River. 

Scamander River? Mount Bischoff, Heazlewood. 

Penguin. 

Heazlewood, Mount Dundas 


Mount Zeehan, Mount Bischoff, Mount Ramsay, 
Penguin, Scamander River, Mount Dundas. 


Blue Tier, Penguin. 
Forth, Macquarie Harbour, Leven River, Savage River. 


Mount Bischoff, Blue Tier, Stony Creek, Ben 
Lomond, Pieman River, Ringarooma. 


Badger River, Pieman River, Mount Granville. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Flora and Vegetable Products. 
FLORA. 


TasmAntA is famous for the extreme variety and beauty of its vegetation. 
No part of its natural history has received so much attention, and, 
mainly owing to the labours of such eminent botanists as Sir J. D. 
Hooker (Flora of Tasmania), W. Bentham, and Sir Ferd. von Mueller 
(Flora Australiensis), its history is comparatively better known than 
that of any other region of Australasia. Apart from its rich luxuriance 
in mosses, liver-worts, fungi, lichens, sea-weeds, &e., its flora comprises 
about 100 orders, 478 genera, and 1100 species, of which the following 
is a synopsis :— 


Order. 


Genera. Species. Types. 

Dillenez 1 9 Hibbertia 

Rutaceve 5 18 Hickory, Boronia 

Magnolize 1 1 Pepper Tree 

Rhamnee 5 15 Bastard Dogwood 

Pittosporece 4 6 Box Tree 

Tiliaceze 2 2 Aristotelia 

Leguminosee 24 69 Coral Pea, Blackwood, Wattle. 
Sapindeze 1 2 Dodoneze 

Myrtaceze 8 27 Blue Gum, Peppermint 
Saxifragese 5 5 Horizontal Scrub, Native Laurel 
Umbelliferee 14 23 Prick-foot 

Rubiacez 6 15 Coffee Plant 

Composite 45 125 Musk Tree, Daisy 
-Stylidee 4 6 Trigger Plant 

Epacrideze 16 60 Grass Tree, Heath 

Ericeze 2 4 Wax Cluster 

Labiatee 10 14 Native Lilac 

Scrophulariaces 10 24 Eye-bright 

Oleaceze 1 1 Tronwood 

Chenopodeze 6 13 Salt Bush, Botany Bay Greens 
Monimiacee 1 1 Sassafras 

Lauracez 1 3 Native Mistletoe 

Thymelez 2 18 Cotton Sbrub 

Corylaceze 1 2 Beech or Myrtle 

Proteaceze 12 22 Honeysuckle, Waratah 
Santaleve 3 6 Cherry Tree 

Casuarineze 1 4 She-oak 

Coniferze 8 ll Huon Pine, Pencil Cedar 
Orchidee 22 66 Native Hyacinth, Spider Orchis 
Liliaceze 15 24 Grass Tree, Solomon’s Seal 
Juncee 5 16 Rush, Sagg. 

Restiacee 5 12 Restio. 
Cyperaceze 15 55 Cutting-grass 
Graminee 34 67 Kangaroo-grass 
Poly pode 25 51 Tree Fern 
Lycopode 4 10 Club Moss 
Marsileze 3 6 Pilularia 
Other Orders 151 288 
TOtal cos sotsssys 478 1100 
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Natural Forests and Industrial Products. 


Although the herbs, shrubs, and brushwoods have great interest 
for the naturalist, and although the foliage of our tree-fern gullies and 
the flowers and berries of the mountains and plains are remarkable for 
their beauty, it is the tall timber trees, spreading over the whole 
country—from the water-edge at sea-level to an altitude of 4000 feet— 
which give the chief character to the topography of the island. ‘T'as- 
mania is peculiarly a forest country. ‘Trees of great dimensions tower 
over and eclipse all the lesser undergrowths on plains, valleys, hills, and 
mountain slopes. Of the 16,778,000 acres comprising the total area, 
there are only 75,500 acres occupied by lakes, and 488,354 acres of 
cultivated land only partially cleared of its timber trees. With the 
exception of minor areas on the tops of mountains or among the barren 
uplands of the Western Highlands, the whole of the rest of the country 
is occupied with an almost continuous virgin forest, mainly composed of 
the variable forms of Eucalypti (Gum Trees), one noted example of 
which, the Tolosa Blue Gum, has been recorded as measuring a height 
of 330 feet. Many of these trees have stems measuring 150 feet high 
without a branch, with a girth of about 40 feet towards the base; and 
it is also recorded that a Blue Gum at Southport (Eucalyptus globulus)— 
the prevailing tree towards the south of the isLand—* contained as much 
timber as would fully suffice to build a ninety-ton schooner.” (Mueller.) 

With such a wealth of forest trees, Tasmania’s sources of timber 
supply must be infinitely great, and, in the near future, must be of great 
industrial value. At present our very abundance is the cause of much 
predigality and waste. The timber trees in large areas around settle- 
ment are mostly destroyed by fire when clearing the land. 

The difficulties of transit, the ignorance of their economic value in 
distant markets, the plethora of local supply, and the necessity for 
clearing the land in the most convenient way, all tend to produce waste 
and improvidence in respect of timber products which might soon 
become a great source of national wealth. The necessity for the better 
conservation of our natural forests has latterly commanded the attention 
of the local government, and a department has been created for the 
purpose of establishing conserved areas and for regulating all matters 
connected with the cutting of timber on Crown lands. <A_ brief 
description of the more important timbers of industrial value is given 
hereafter. 

Trmser TrEEs. 


Hardwoeds. 


Blue Gum (Lucalyptus globulus—Lab.)—The “ Blue Gum” has 
its home principally in the southern parts of Tasmania, where it attains 
great dimensions. Many of these trees exceed a height of 280 feet, with 
a girth of from 40 to 50 feet; and a noted example is mentioned whose 
height was estimated at 330 feet. Records of heights over 300 feet, 
however, require verification ; although it is not improbable that single 
trees in favourable localities may have attained the greatest height men- 
tioned. “Lady Franklin’s Tree,” near Hobart, is stated to have a 
circumference of 107 feet at a height of 4 feet from the ground. 

In any case, these trees commonly attain gigantic dimensions, and, 
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being so numerous, they may well share comparison with the notable 
examples of Sequoia of Southern California. 

Sir Ferd. von Mueller has studied this now famous tree in all its 
relations, and he states that within the last 20 years not even the royal 
oak of England has such an extensive literature devoted to it as to our 
Blue Gum; and of these works he enumerates no less than 75, which of 
themselves would fill a large volume. The same authority states “ that 
the timber is of a rather pale colour, hard, heavy, strong, and durable, 
more twisted than that of E. obliqua, E. amygdalina, and many other 
fissile kinds, but not so interlocked as that of E. rostrata, E. melliodora, 
and most of the species termed Box-trees. Its specific gravity varies 
from ‘698 to 1:108. In transverse strain its strength is about equal to 
English Oak. Its durability is greater than the so-called White Gum 
trees and all Stringy-bark trees. In house-building it is one of our 
best timbers for joists, studs, rafters, or any other heavy scantlings, and 
is very largely used for this purpose. The Australian Lloyd’s classify 
the Blue Gum tree as follows :—‘ For floors of ships, first and second 
futtocks, main and rider keelson, beams, and hooks, 10 years; for third 
futtocks and top timbers, stem and stern posts, transoms, knightheads, 
hawse timbers, aprons, deadwood, knees, rudder, windlass, timber and 
bilge-strakes and ceiling between, clamps, stringers, shelf-pieces and 
lower deck-waterways, 9 years; for light water-mark to wales, top- 
sides, sheer strakes, upper deck-waterways, spirkiting and plank sheers, 
8 years; keel to first futtock heads, thence to light water-mark, 12 
years (i.¢., first-class range).’ The wood of the Blue Gum tree is also 
extensively used by carriage builders and manufacturers of implements ; 
for instance, for poles and shafts of light as well as heavy vehicles, for 
under- carriage work, swivel-trees, spokes and rims, axle beds, plough-bars, 
handles of axes, picks, shovels, forks, hoes, and hammers, and all 
similar purposes.” Itis further used for telegraph poles, and for bridges, 
jetties, and railway sleepers, &c. 

The classification of underwriters, however, is arbitrary,* and must 
not be taken as an indication of the true value or comparative durability 
or life of the Blue Gum timber. A large amount of information 
regarding its value for various purposes has been collected by Mr. 
Ellwood Cooper in his work “ Forest Culture and Eucalyptus Trees,” 
stated to be the only complete and reliable work on the Eucalypti pub- 
lished in the United States. The following extracts therefrom are 
therefore of more than ordinary value :— 


Opinions of various Authorities. 
Labillardiére.—In his journal, dated 12th May, 1792, Labillardiére 
writes :—“ The wood is suited to naval construction, and is durable, 
but neither so light nor so elastic as Pine.” 


* This is confirmed by letters written in 1851 to the late Dr. Milligan by W. W. 
Saunders, of Lloyd’s, London, who aided Dr. Lindley and Dr. Royle, &c. in examining and 
reporting upon the timbers shown at the Great Exhibition held in London in the year 1851. 
He writes :—“ Ships built in colonies I think very well of as regards timber, feeling even- 
tually some of the best woods will prove worthy of being admitted into the ships of the first 
grade. At present the better class woods are only admitted to stand Al for 10 years, and 
are placed for want of experience in them, on the footing of hardwoods from Brazil and 
elsewhere.” 
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M. Trottier, a colonist and planter, writes:—“The trunk can 

supply immense planks. One was sent to the London Exhibition in 
1862 measuring 75 feet in length and about 10 feet in width. Aus- 
tralia desired to send a plank one hundred and sixty-five feet long, but 
no ship could be found to transport it. The English navy begins to 
appreciate the wood for its solidity, durability, and tenacity. The best 
whaleships that furrow the South American seas are those of Hobart 
Town ; the keels of which are made of Eucalyptus globulus. 
Compact and tenacious, the wood, owing to the presence of resinous 
materials, possesses a sort of incorruptibility which allows it to remain a 
long time in contact with salt water. It is equally durable in the 
ground as is the Oak, and can be employed with advantage for 
sleepers for railroads. The durability of the wood makes it valuable 
for the keels of vessels, for the construction of bridges, piers and 
viaducts.” 

Baron Ferd. von Mueller—« Shipbuilders get keels of this timber 
one hundred and twenty feet long ; besides this, they use it extensively 
for planking and many other parts of the ship, and it is considered to be 
generally superior to American Rock Elm. A test of strength has been 
made between some Blue Gum, English Oak, and Indian Teak. The 
Blue Gum carried fourteen pounds weight more than the Oak, and 
seventeen and one-fourth pounds more weight than Teak, upon the 
square inch.” : 

Mr. T. W. Herkimer—This gentlemen (who lived ten years in 
Australia and Tasmania, engaged in mining, wood-cutting, lumbering, 
constructing telegraph lines, &e.) writes :—‘ While I was in Tas- 
mania there was a test made as to the value for war purposes. It 
was found that a cannon-ball would pierce the planks, cutting a round 
hole, and passing through without splitting the planks. The experi- 
ments were so satisfactory that the wood was pronounced as good as 
‘English Oak. . . . The timber dealers in Melbourne do not make 
a difference in contracting for a cargo of lumber of colonial woods. J¢ 
is generally expected that it will be mixed.* Wheelwrights always 
select the Blue Gum, it being considered much better for wagon-making 
than most other varieties ; it is stronger and more durable, and quite 
equal to the Hickory of this country (America). It is used for axle- 
trees, hubs, spokes, and all parts of the running gear. The Blue Gum 
is much heavier and tougher, and will last longer than any of the 
others ; in fuct, it will last a life-time if taken from large trees.* The 
wood resembles the Rock Elm of the Eastern States (of America).”’ 

J. Higginbotham.—<* The fence-posts (for Victoria Railways) will 
be of Red Gum, Iron Bark, Blue Gum, or Box, and the Rails of 
Stringy Bark. I think that a fence of these materials will last for 
eighteen years.” 

Experiments on the strength of Blue Gum Timber, instituted by 
Mr. James Mitchell, gave the following results, as tested in pieces 7 feet 
long by 2 inches square— 


* The mistakes made in selecting true specimens, or the selection of timber for tests 
made from young trees or unseasoned examples, may be the chief causes of marked 
differences shown in trials of strength, durability, &c, made at different times and places by 
different persons. 
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Imperfectly seasoned Well seasoned 


examples. examples. 
Deflection—W eight and deflection while 
the elasticity remained perfect— 

WUE Sr ecescss susie sees sreceseee ees Ibs. 294 to 503 472 to 518 

DEHECHONT s3t..55.2cevenetenossees inches 1:37 to 1°5 1:37 to 1°75 

At crisis of breaking............ 3 5: to 75 4° to 75 
Total weight to break each piece ... lbs. 819 to 867 1029 to 1330 
Value of strength S= a Sree EEL OSAR ERS 2149 to 2276 =. 2701 to 3491 


Tensile strength = direct cohesion per 
SQUATONTICHG....coseccspaceaslovanasevecsstess< 


22,064 to 31,088 
Specific gravity 


1-034 to 1076 +942 to 1-089 


Mr. Laslett also found vertieal or crushing strain on cubes of 
2 inches, as follows :— 


Vertical strain on 2 in. cubes, from...........+ 10°50 tons to 13°62 tons 
Ditto mean per 1 square inch ............ 3°078 tons 


In a further series of experiments instituted by Sir Ferd. von 
Mueller and J. G. Luehmann on Pieces of Blue Gum 2 feet long and 
2 inches square, seasoned for nine months, the following results were 
obtained as regards transverse strength :— 


Deflection—With the apparatus weighing 


ZO Beoncott ee nace Oae inches 0°5 to 16 
After weight was removed ......... a Nil to 04 
At the crisis of breaking............ “6 “58 to ‘75 

Total weight to breale each piece......... lbs. 2280 to 3752 
__ length x weight ; 
Strength = 7 breadth x dept? Uti. 
plied by itself ....c.csccssesssseees wetiiaegs 1689 to 2814 
Specific gravity ....ccseceees sieve chacegsiaenacs "845 to 1:096 


Further experiments upon various indigenous timber-trees of — 
Tasmania and Australia were made by Sir Ferd. von Mueller and 
J. B. Luehmann under the same conditions as the last-mentioned, 
which enable comparisons to be made with woods of various countries. 
To these are added quotations of Strength (S) from Chambers’ 
Mathematics, and Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Engineering. 
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TimBER-TRuEs of Tasmania and Australia compared with those of 
other Countries. 


Deflection. Strength Specific Gravity. 
Breaking |, LW ‘ 
Weights. b= 4BD2 j 
* Blue Gum (Eucalyptus|5 °16 *75 3752 3491 | 1:096 
GRODURS!) oo: wk iecsstaasas <1 t 05 “58 2280 .| 2149 "845 
* Stringy-bark (£2. obligua) vee he se 3602 |*81-"100 
PNOMUM Vitsoees, cored cyiteceet see eee aes 3440 | 1°333 
Satin Wi00d. siceessss<tanasess ne zee “Ae 3200 “960 ee 
*Tron Bark ( pr at § °03 “63 4192 3144 | 1-028 “908 
leucoxylon) . Jt °03 ‘60 | 3977 | 2983 | 1-061 | -918 
Matin: W00d) «ss. cesses AS see ous ae 3200 “960 one 
TOBA W OOdieccvsestesdesnasens a nce ee 3000 | 17150 
3000 *760 
VAAUY se casece diac cet en seers ; a mal ae 2000 +690 pa 
+ Sydney Iron Bark (Euca-|5 +02 63 3873 2905 | 1°075 936 
lyptus siderophioia)...... e202) “56 8752 2814 | 1°129 “953 
Opi WATHCARE acc secnsssteatarse ons ese aa 2523 "988 ae 
+ Red Box (Eucalyptus | *10 “56 3215 2411 1°248 | 1°031 
Polyanthema) siscecrerrvee ¢ 08 58 3145 2359 | 1:°214 | 1:010 
BOXtectvaccersncetsnste actesestse occ ave sos 2445 | 1°280 nee 
aw 4 oe eee tee 2460 *740 
Oa Koes eieccss ane seim te 2 em eas ae 2110 “860 
S oe 7 .» | 2260 | -777 
Oak, English ......sessesee yo oe pen ee a ae ik 
+ Yellow Box ( ee 6° 06 58 2908 2177 «| 1:112 947 
MeEULOdOPA) ..eeeesesveeeeee ct +08 63 2781 2086 | 1:040 +846 
TEST ee ae pe me ee w, | 2100 | 1°187 as 
+ Pale Red Gum (ene § °08 *52 2781 2086 | 1:008 843 
lyptus rostrata) . cafe 207 "48 2712 2034 +940 *790 
panes ee «» | 1980 | “711 th 
UPON is acres cos tackessncasneeae atte ae =a 1900 “730 a 
Elm, Canadian ............06 er a5 Aer 1920 725 
Mahogany, Honduras ...... ote RD an 1910 +560 
ENCES she Ree PACER vee ies eas 1867 ‘710 
Jackwood sae oe ses 1830 “670 bee 
+Stringy Bark Gum (Auca-| § +17 62 2412 1809 "952 *800 
lyptis macrorrhyncha)..\ °17 “60 2384 1788 | 1:060 "901 . 
*(Var.) Swamp Gum (Eu-| 5 +12 75 2327 1745 950 +802 
calyptus Gunnii) .. t-l4 75 2268 1701 | 1:021 842 
* Apple-scented Gum ¢ Bu- (my) 54 2425 1819 | 1:010 850 
calyptus Stuartiana) ....)t +14 56 2170 1627 | 1:001 834 
* White Gum ( Eucalyptus ¢ °12 65 2384 1788 954 “797 
UUTEN AUB) ses cons cseves sess Ua s12 *70 2195 1646 “916 “761 
Oak, Canadian . cee ves ot 1760 *850 oa 
esti cess anion: fas ne eas 1770 660 
* Blackwood (Acacia mela- § 08 50 2296 1722 616 
TO DYLOW)T «x soas esos cncance t +08 “54 2261 1696 “615 
Mah tenie, INASSSU Cees sceuse ee tee Ac 1719 668 
Oak, American Red ...... eae 307 ac ws 1680 *850 TC 
+Bastard Box Gum (Euca-|§ +16 50 2209 | 1658 948 *807 
lyptus goniocaly2) ....... & 320 58 2050 | 1537 +937 798 
: : Be ee a. | 1660 | -556 ce 
Larch, English ............... a ea i 1330 +543 = 
*Peppermint Gum ( Euca- 12 65 2195 | 1646 | 1-045 978 
lyptus amygdalina) ...... : 12 "70 | 2182 | 1599 | 1-076 | +867 


* Tasmanian Trees. t Australian Trees, 
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Deflection. Strength Specific Gravity. 
Breaking é 
Prossure, | Breaking | “°8** o—iEps Absolute! 
ressure, rea iran 
7801bs.’ | Crisis. Air-dried. | “"Gried. 
Maple ities .sces Sgeasuurserrescs as a ie 1694 675 ae 
Deal, Christiana oe ar set 1562 689 me 
+ Kauri (Dammara Aus- f ‘08 “42 2053 1540 *600 +518 
UTES ives srastaseve cneteer sien ‘08 *42 1967 1475 “613 “581 
*Messmate Gum (Luca- “12 50 2053 1540 | 1:045 *867 
lyptus obliqua,) .......000+. } "14 “48 1776 1332 935 *783 
a anes - w | 1580 | *657 a 
(RGGEEINGrotsscessssceessssce esis Sie. iy a 1200 “576 a8 
(BENE PEUCH aes ecoescactaseeees ce mae ees 1490 +512 aes 
Cedar, West Indian ......... ate eas one 1443 | °748 
ne; Dant7zi0: sects re sccrs<cce oF aes see 1426 *649 85 
Baltic Deal (Pinus. sil- 17 -70 | 1811 | 1958 | +541 | -458 
_ VESETIS) wessee cesceeeeeeeenes 21 “48 1398 1048 *399 *346 
Pine, Riga .....,cssccsrecees “on coe mee 1383 634 “a: 
ines Momeli...cssssscssesse0e one re a 1348 550 
Cedar, Lebanon.............4+ Sa aoe es 1300 486 
ie + iS ve | 1100 | ‘+579 
lm TEN Ssh a sssscocenseceons ; os x a 782 +553 
Cedar, American .........+0+ es oo nix: 766 "554 


From the preceding analytical tables it will be seen that the Tas- 
manian Blue Gum stands pre-eminent among the woods of all countries 
in regard to strength; bearing nearly five times the strain of the lowest 
on the list—viz., American Cedar, 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, that it will be largely in 
demand when its valuable properties become better known in European 
markets, 

Besides its timber it has many other valuable properties. Sir 
Ferd. von Mueller states: “Our Blue Gum has, on the whole, exer- 
cised already on regions of the warm temperate zone (where they have 
been introduced) a greater influence—scenic, industrial, and hygienic— 
than any other single species of arboreous vegetation ever reared any- 
where. Thus (asin Algeria) it has transformed the features of wide 
formerly treeless landscapes, has already (from its quick growth) 
afforded many places timber and fuel for rapidly increasing settlement, 
and rendered also many a miasmatic locality permanently habitable. 

; To bacteria and other micro-organisms Eucalyptus oil proves 
as fatal as Phenic acid. . . . Flesh of any kind is as well preserved 
by Eucalyptus oil as by Creosote, while beef sprinkled with it will dry 
hard without putrefaction. Various parts of the wood yields from 
1 1b. 50z. to 4 lbs. 12 oz. of pure potash, while valuable oils (Eucalyptus) 
are yielded by the leaves sine other parts, which are now largely in use 
by pharmacopolists generally.” For further particulars regarding the 
various properties of this famous tree, see Sir Ferd. von Mueller’s 
“ Eucalyptographia,” [Melbourne, 1884]. 


Peppermint Tree (Aucalyptus amygdalina—Lab.)—This magni- 
ficent tree has a wide range, as it is found along the southern and 
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eastern humid districts of Victoria and New South Wales, as well as in 
Tasmania. It varies greatly with altitude, climate, and soil, and is 
found at all heights up to 4000 feet elevation. In the poorer lands, 
open country, or on dry ridges or plateaus, the trees, though tall, are not 
remarkably so; but in the deep-wooded gullies and in the moist ravines 
of mountains, it attains such remarkable dimensions that it has obtained 
the distinction of “The Giant Eucalypt” of Australia. 

The giant form in Tasmania is known as the “Swamp Gum 
Tree”; the name “Peppermint Tree” is locally restricted to the 
smaller varieties on open plains and ridges. The following account, 
given by the Rev. T. J. Ewing, of trees growing near a small stream 
running into North-West Bay River, in 1849, gives some notion of the 
remarkable dimensions attained by the Swamp Gum in moist situa- 
tions :—“ In addition to the giants below, thereare . . . within a 
mile at least 100 trees of 40 feet in circumference. One, about forty 
yards from the biggest, was 60 feet at four feet from the ground, and 
at a hundred and thirty must have heen fully 40 feet in cireumference ; 
it was without buttresses, but went up one solid massive column, without 
the least symptom of decay. A Silver Wattle ( Acacia dealbata,) was 
120 feet high and six feet round. The largest (Swamp Gum) we mea- 
sured was, at three feet from the ground, 102 feet in circumference, and 
at the ground 130 feet. We had no means of estimating its height, so 
dense was the neighbouring forest—above which, however, it towered 
in majestic grandeur. This noble Swamp Gum is still growing—it 
should be held sacred as the largest growing tree. . . . Thesecond 
tree, alsoa Swamp Gum, is prostrate. It measures from the root to 
the first branch 220 feet, and the top measured 64—in all 284 feet, 
without including the small top decayed and gone, which would carry it 
much beyond 300 feet. The circumference at the base is 36 feet, and 
at the first branch 12 feet, giving an average of 24 feet. This would 
allow for the solid bole 10,120 feet of timber, without including any of 
the branches. Altogether, as green timber, it must have weighed more 
than 400 tons. The Oak that gave the most timber was the Glenonos 
oak, in Monmouthshire, which, with its branches, turned out 2426, but 
the body alone only 450 feet.” i 

In Victoria, on the Black Spur, Upper Yarra and Upper Goul- 
burn River, several trees measured by Sir Ferd. von Mueller gave 
approximately heights of 400 feet. Mr. Howitt also obtained, in Gipps- 
land, measurement of giant forms up to 410 feet. Still greater heights 
are recorded ; but enough has been stated to prove that the species must 
be ranked with the Sequoias of California and the locally associated 
Blue Gum of Tasmania as among the great giants of the vegetable 
creation. 

In regard to its qualities and uses as timber, Sir Ferd. von Mueller 
states that it is useful for many kinds of carpenter’s work ; in drying it 
does not twist; when straight stems are produced in forest-valleys the 
wood splits better into palings than even that of our Stringy-bark Tree 
(E. obliqua ), and this with such facility that in some particular instances 
a labourer has split 620 palings of 5 feet length in one day, The 
timber is comparatively not heavy, as it floats in water, unlike that of 
many other Eucalypts; it is particularly well adapted for shingles, 
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palings, and rails, and also drawn into use for shipbuilding, especially 
keelsons and planking. 

Besides its timber, the tree is famous for other products of value. 
Mr. Bosisto has shown that the ashes of the foliage yields 10 per cent. 
pearlash, and that from 1000 Ibs. of fresh leaves, with their stalklets and 
branches, the yield of Eucalyptus oil by far surpasses all that of other 
congeners, amounting to as much as 500 ounces per 1000 Ibs., or 3°12 
per cent. The following table of yields obtained by Mr. Bosisto is 
quoted by Sir Ferd. von Mueller in his “ Eucalyptographia ” :— 


Per 1000 lbs. of leaves, stalklets, and branches— 
Eucalyptus viminalis yields 7 ounces of Eucalyptus Oils. 
tf 


* melliodora —_,, 3 F 
oh rostrata ” 15 ” ” 
” obliqua ” 80 ” ” 
ne globulus Pye 8) - 6 
ne goniocalyx ,, 150 » os 
5 Jeucoxylon ,, 160 ” as 
hs oleosa » 200 9 » 
a amygdalina ,, 500 * is 


It is mainly on account of this large yield of febrifugal properties 
that many give preference to the Peppermint Gum for plantations in 
any valagal fever region ; its only drawback being that it does not grow 
so rapidly as the Blue Gum, nor does it so readily accommodate itself to 
diversity of soils. It is hardier, however, and it has been known to grow 
a height of sixty feet in nine years. 


Stringy-bark Gum (Eucalyptus obliqua—L. Her.)—This valu- 
able tree is also widely distributed, bing found in abundance in Victoria, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. It is straight-stemmed, of rapid 
growth, attaining a maximum height of 300 feet. In Tasmania it 
ascends high, but short of alpine elevations, occupying mountain-ranges, 
also occasionally on heathy ridges. 

Sir F. von Mueller truly remarks that it “is one of the most 
important of all our trees in regard of its abundance (being the most 
gregarious of any of our forest trees), and on account of the ease with 
which the wood is worked. It supplies a large portion of the ordinary 
sawn hard-timber for rough buildmg purposes; being very fissile, it 1s 
also extensively split into fence-rails, palings, and shingles. It is light- 
coloured. The specific gravity of the wood varies from 0:809 to 0-990, 
or from 50 to 6041bs. per cubic foot. Mr, F. Campbell found the 
tensile strength per square inch equal to a pressure of 8200 to 8500 Ibs.” 

Mr. Ransome also reports favourably of its timber as follows :— 
Stringy-bark ( Eucalyptus obliqua).—A very strong tough wood, with 
a straight grain, in appearance somewhat resembling American ash. 
From its great strength and toughness it is well adapted for carriage, 
cart, and waggon building, wheelwork and agricultural machinery, as 
well as for the framing of railway carriages and trucks. It is also a 
valuable wood for the stronger descriptions of building constructions, 
and would make excellent railway sleepers. From the peculiar strength 
of the fibre of the grain it will not maintain a good surface; as even 
when perfectly dry the grain rises so as to render it impossible to polish 
it successfully. 
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The test of strength gives the highest results, being equal to the 
best Oak; thus :—pieces tried, 1” x 1” x 30”; distance between 
bearers, 24”. Deflection at breaking point, g-inch, breaking weight, 

9 hs LW 
602 Ibs., = (S) aBD? = 3602. 

The bark of this tree is locally used for roofing bush-huts, and 
probably it was the bark of this tree that was used by the aborigines 
for making their rafts. Sir Ferd. yon Mueller has shown that the bark 
is suitable for the manufacture of paper; not only for packing, mill, 
and paste-boards, but also for printing and writing. The utility of this 
tree, therefore, is very great. 


White Gum—Manna Tree (Eucalyptus viminalis—Lab.)—This 
tree is abundantly distributed throughout the island, and also has a wide 
distribution in the mainland of Australia. In open country it is of 
middle size, or not a very tall tree as compared with its congeners. In 
favourite situations, however, in deep forest glens among other Eucalypts, 
this tree rises to a very great height. Sir F. von Mueller states that one 
of them, in the Dandenong Ranges, was measured by Mr. D. Boyle and 
found to be 320 feet high, and had a stem base of 17 feet in diameter. 
These dimensions, however, are most extraordinary. The timber varies 
from light to dull brick color. Sir Ferd. von Mueller has also given 
many interesting particulars with respect to its properties and uses. 
The timber from straight stems is employed for shingles, rails, and also 
rough building material. It is not so durable as the wood of many 
other kinds of Eucalypts, but stronger than that of E. amygdalina and 
E. obliqua. Mr. Boyle found boards, of 4-inch thickness, sawn from 
the tall-stemmed smooth variety of moist forest glens, to last twice as 
long as pine boards of 1-inch thickness. The stems of this variety are 
of an almost uniform thickness up to a great height, and mast-like in 
straightness. When so chosen the wood is pale and compact, and does 
not warp. Its timber makes good fuel. The smaller branching trees 
on open ridges and plains are noted for exuding a sugary substance 
called “ manna,” which is esteemed a great luxury, and eagerly sought 
for by the young. 


Gum-topped Stringy-bark (Eucalyptus hemastoma—Smith.)— 
Although this valuable timber tree has long been familiar to saw-mill 
proprietors and splitters, it was in Tasmania overlooked by botanists 
until brought into notice by Mr. T. Stephens in the year 1881. Neither 
the description of the tree nor its timber based upon an Australian variety 
can be relied upon as correct, especially so as regards the industrial 
value of the timber of Tasmanian kinds. The Australian variety is 
stated by Sir Ferd. von Mueller to produce timber of inferior value. 
The Tasmanian variety is held in high esteem. Mr. Stephens states 
that “the chief peculiarity of this tree (in Tasmania) is that while the 
lower part of the butt is clothed with a thick fibrous bark closely 
resembling that of the common stringy bark (£. obligua), the upper - 
part and the smaller limbs and branches are quite smooth ; whence its 
popular name. The timber is highly prized by splitters, and for general 
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purposes it is described by many competent authorities as second only to 
the Blue Gum, though opinions seem to differ as to its durability. It is 
found in most parts of the Colony, and appears to grow as freely on the 
table land of the interior, reaching an altitude of not less than 3000 feet 
above the sea, as along the coast line.’ Mr. C. H. Grant states “that it 
is a valuable timber. He had (for railway purposes) been supplied with 
a large number of sleepers from the Huon River. The timber has a 
different shade of color to Stringy Bark and to White or Swamp 
Gum, and also a different grain, which more closely resembles that of 
Blue Gum. It is a close, heavy timber, remarkably free from knots.” 

Particulars regarding systematic tests of strength, transverse and 
tensile, have not yet been furnished as regards this valuable Tasmanian 
variety. ‘ 


Tron-bark (Eucalyptus Siberiana—Mueller).—This valuable tree, 
attaining a height of 150 or more feet, is common in alpine and sub- 
alpine situations in Victoria and New South Wales. In Tasmania it 
is, so far as presently known, restricted (though there frequent) to the 
granitic coast ridges and in valleys of rather sandy or stony soil, as well 
as on slate-hills from Falmouth to George’s Bay, occurring also on hills 
of the sandstone formation north of St. Mary (Simson) and on East 
Mount Field, at elevation from 1000 to 1500 feet. 

Sir Ferd. von Mueller states that “the trunk is sawn into good 
timber, and it is also used for posts and rails; wood, among other pur- 
poses, recommended for shafts; it resembles much more that of our 
Blue Gum than that of our Stringy-bark trees; it is hard, and, when 
seasoned, difficult to cut, but burns well even when fresh.” Mr. A. W. 
Howitt finds the wood of superior quality, light, tough, and elastic, 
used for swingle-trees of buggies, ploughs, &c., but it will not endure 
underground. 


Red Gum (Eucalyptus Stuartiana—Muell.)—This tree is common 
near Southport, but more widely distributed in south-eastern ranges of 
Australia. When well grown it attains a middle size, seldom reaching 
100 feet in height. Stems oftener twisted than straight. The wood is 
stated to be hard, but does not split well: it is used for fence-posts, and 
it is very durable ; sometimes used for rough sorts of furniture, as it 
takes polish well. It is known as “ But-But ” in Gippsland. 


Cider Gum (Eucalyptus Gunnii—Hooker).—This tree is very 
common in alpine situations in Tasmania, as well as in similar situations 
in Victoria and New South Wales. Under favouring conditions it 
attains a height of 250 feet, but usually not tall, often crooked or much 
branched. Wood hard, very good for many purposes of artisans. Does 
not split well; good for fuel. The tree is noted for yielding a sap of a 
not unpleasant taste, which is sometimes converted into a kind of cider 
by bush people—hence the common name. 

It does not yield so much kino-tannin as the other large Eucalypts, 
as indicated in the following quotation from Sir Ferd. yon Mueller’s 
Eucalyptographia :— EZ. amygdalina, 3:22-3:40; E. globulus, 4:84; E. 
goniocalyx, 412-462; E. leucowylon, 21-94; E. macrorrhyncha, 11:12- 
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13:41; E. melliodora, 403; E. obliqua; 2:50-4:19; E. polyanthema, 
3:97; E. rostrata, 8°22; E. viminalis, 4°88-5°97. 


Weeping Gum (Lucalyptus pauciflora — Sieb.)\—This hardy 
branching gum is of medium size, although sometimes attaining a height 
of 100 feet. In the Australian and Tasmanian Alps it is the prevailing 
tree, maintaining its existence in a dwarfed state to nearly the snow-line. 
The branchlets are more or less pendulous, and this singular habit - 
among gum trees gave to it its common name. The timber is com- 
paratively soft and easy to cut; has a lighter colour than most of its 
congeners ; it splits fairly, though rather brittle and short in the grain ; 
commonly used for log fences and for fuel. 


Mueller’s Gum (Eucalyptus Muelleri—T. B. Moore).—A new 
variety of Eucalypt has recently been discovered by Mr. T. B. Moore, 
named by him in honour of Sir Ferd. von Mueller), may here also’ be 
noticed, as it is stated to be a valuable timber tree. 

In a splendid forest (all of this variety) between the Huon and 
Derwent water-sheds, the trees at 2000 feet elevation attain a height of 
200 feet, their straight stems rising 100 feet without a branch. Mr. 
Moore states that the wood is of a light red color, extremely hard and 
surprisingly heavy, and is of a stringy and close-grained character. He 
further is of opinion that the timber will vie with the Blue Gum in 
durability and in other important respects, Sir F. von Mueller con- . 
siders that this new form is allied to E. cordata, E. uringera, and E. 
vernicosa, which also exist in Tasmania. - 

There are three other species of Gums (E. coccifera, E. cordata, 
and £., Risdoni), but they are small or dwarf forms, and are of no 
particular industrial value. 


Blackwood : Lightwood (Acacia melanoxylon—Br.)—This forms 
one of the most handsome of our native trees, and is widely distributed 
throughout the Colony, especially along the slopes of the North-West 
Coast. It attains a height of from 60 to 130 feet. Diameter, 14 to 4 
feet ; average diameter, about 2} feet. According to age and diversity 
of soil it varies somewhat in appearance and in the character of its 
timber. The dark-reddish wood, with a beautiful wavy grain, termed 
Blackwood ; the reddish variety, Pencil Cedar (an unfortunate term, as 
there is a native Pine bearing this name also); and the lighter-shaded 
varieties, Lightwood. The specific gravity of these woods is about ‘885. - 

Mr. Ransome also examined these woods, and reports as 
follows :-— 

“ Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon).—A sound mild-working timber 
of brownish colour, closely striped with streaks of various shades of a 
reddish brown, and frequently crossed by diagonal marks of a light 
golden colour, ‘he more ornamental logs of this wood are exceedingly 
beautiful, and should fetch a high price in this market, where they 
could be used to advantage in place of the best Honduras mahogany, 
while the less ornamental logs would serve for the higher class of 
joinery work, such as counters and other shop fittings. The younger 
growth is well suited for cooperage work, and a barrel made from one 
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of the pieces submitted for trial before being artificially seasoned is still 
quite tight, and shows no sign of shrinkage. 

“ Lightwood (Acacia melanoxylon ).—This is an inferior description 
of blackwood, from which it differs mainly in being of a lighter colour, 
and having a somewhat more open grain. Although it will not compete 
with the blackwood for highly ornamental cabinet work, it could be 
used in the place of cheap mahogany for wardrobe backs and other 
similar work. 

“ Pencil Cedar ( Acacia melanoxylon ).—This, like the Lightwood 
last described, is very similar in grain and growth to the Blackwood, 
and the fact that the same Latin name of Acacia melanoxylon is 
common to this and to the two woods last described is sufficient evidence 
that they are varieties of the same tree. If Pencil Cedar could be 
imported into this country at a price that would enable it to compete 
with the cheaper descriptions of mahogany and cedar, it would meet 
with a ready sale for the purposes for which these woods are now almost 
exclusively used.” 

The test of transverse strength, under the same conditions as the 
Beech, gave the following excellent results :— 


Deflection at Breaking 


Breaking Point. Weight. ly, 
inches, Ibs. 45D 
Blackwood.........00.00s 12 518 = 3108 
Pencil Cedar* ......... 1} 476 = 2856 
Lightwood.......0.0.. 24 _ 378 = 2268 


This shows that these woods far surpass the best mahogany in 
strength. Locally, the more ornamental forms of blackwood are largely 
used for furniture, ornamental panelling, &c.; also for railway passenger 
carriages, wagons, cooperage, and billiard tables. It seems a pity that 
such beautiful woods should be so largely devoted to inferior uses. 


Myrtle or Beech—Red and White (Fagus Cunninghami— 
Hook.)—This valuable Beech tree is common, especially in the moun- 
tainous and humid districts of western Tasmania, where it forms a large 
proportion of the forest, ascending to 4000 feet elevation, where it is 
dwarfed to a shrubby condition. In the 1500 to 2500 levels it attains 
a great height, sometimes reaching 200 feet, with a girth of 40 feet. 
The diameter of the average individual, however, ranges about 34 feet. 
There are two well marked varieties. The Red and White, both excel- 
lent woods as regards strength, but the Red variety is more prized for 
its more attractive colour when worked up; specific gravity, +795. In 
Mr. Ransome’s recent experiments on Tasmanian woods, the qualities 
of both varieties are highly commended, as follows :-— 

“ Red Myrtle (Fagus Cunninghami).—A sound mild-working wood 
of a bright pink colour, resembling English Beech in grain, and could 
be used to advantage for all the purposes for which the best Beech is 
employed in this country, while its superior appearance would enable it 
to take the place of the cheaper kinds of Mahogany in wardrobes and 
other cabinet work. 
ee) Ae I FE on ose eS 

* The name Cedar acacia would be more appropriate. 
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“White Myrtle (Fagus Cunninghami).—This wood closely re- 
sembles the Red Myrtle last described in texture and grain, but differs 
from it in colour, having a brownish grey tint. Like the Red Myrtle, 
it could be used for all the purposes for which the best English Beech 
is employed, but its somewhat dull and unattractive colour would 
preclude its being used as a substitute for Mahogany.” 

From the test of strength made by Mr. Ransome (pieces experi- 
mented being 1 inch square by 30 inches long; distance between 
bearers 2 feet), the following results were obtained :— 


Deflection at Breaking (8) = LW 
breaking point. _— weight. ABD? 
inches. Ibs. 
Red Myrtle ......... 1z 452 = 2712 
White Myrtle ...... 13 459 = 2754 


In Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Engineering Formule, the 
transverse strength (S) = of English Beech is stated at 1500 to 2000, 
and Mahogany—Nassau, 1719; Spanish, 1300; Honduras, 1910. It 
would appear, therefore, that the Tasmanian Beech is much stronger, 
rivalling that of the best Ash timber. 


Huon Pine (Dacrydium Frankliniti—Hook.)—This is the grandest 
and most useful of all our Tasmanian soft-woods. Itis abundant along 
the rivers of the south-western parts of the Island, attaining a height 
of from 60 to 120 feet, with a diameter from 3 to 8 feet—average, 4 feet. 
Its timber is almost indestructible in any situation, withstanding the 
attacks of the teredo in water, and of insects and other parasites on 
land. It is largely employed locally for all kinds of furniture, orna- 
mental work, and is the most highly esteemed of all kinds of wood 
for the lighter sea-craft. Its qualities are thus reported upon by Mr. 
Ransome :—“ Huon Pine—This is a beautifully sound and mild- 
working wood of alight straw colour. As it is very easily worked, and 
frequently has a very ornamental grain, it is well adapted for first-class 
joinery work, making beautiful panels and mouldings, and the better 
figured logs should meet with a ready sale in this country for furniture 
and cabinet work. As it is somewhat brittle and breaks under a com- 
paratively small strain, it is not suitable for joists, beams, or the heavier 
descriptions of builders’ work, and as it could not be imported into this 
country at a price which would compete with American Pine, its sale in 
England would be limited.” 

Its transverse strength is given as follows :— 


(1’ x ike x 24”) 


Deflection at breaking point sssc.sssseseerereeees 13 inches 

Breaking weight .......ssecseee mantdeendesaesse ace 203 Ibs. 

ecb PAYS 

Bap CUBIS, cas sonnscacboei et essrasvetaers tren 218 lbs. 
IBD? equals 1218 lbs 


This is above the average strength of the various Pine timbers so 
largely used in England. 


Mr. Bradley also reports favourably of its great durability, and 
adds, that iron imbedded in its timbers (even when under water for 
many years) is most effectually preserved from decomposing agencies. 
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King William Pine (Athrotazis cupressoides—Don.)—This 
aveiilait Pine is confined to the alpine valleys in the neighbourhood of 
Lake St. Clair, Mount Arrowsmith, Western Mountains, Collingwood 
Valley, King River, and elsewhere on the West Coast, attaining to a 
height of from 60 to 80 feet, and a diameter of 30 inches in favourable 
localities. The regions where it grows are not easily accessible, and 
hence it is seldom seen in the market. It is very durable, and splits 
fairly and readily, and on this account it is much prized by miners on 
the West Coast for building huts. It is used also for light spring carts 
and for parts of carriage work.—(Bradley.) 


Red Pine (Athrotazis selaginoides—Don.)—This Pine is similar 
in habit to the last mentioned, but rarely attains to so great a height. 
1t occurs on the Western Mountains, Mount Field East, Port Davey, 
and other places in the south west. Its timber has usually a deeper 
tone of red, but in all other respects corresponds very closely with 
A. cupressoides. There is another species called the Mountain Pine 
(A. laxifolia—Hook) on the Western Mountains, which is not so 
important for industrial purposes, being practically a more dwarfed 
variety of A. selaginoides. 


Oyster Bay Pine (Callitris cupressiformis—Vent., or Frenela 
rhomboidea—Endl.—This remarkable pine is restricted to the East 
Coast, between Spring Bay and Bicheno. It usually attains a height 
of 60 feet, sometimes as high as 80 feet; diameter at butt about 18 
inches. “The smaller pines are locally used for rafters to buildings, also 
for oars, masts, and yards for boats. The larger trees are sawn into 
boards for building purposes—indeed they do well for all the internal 
fittings of a house, including staircases, sashes, and doors. The boards 
shrink little in drying, and rarely warp while seasoning. I have had 
doors, floors, sashes, &c. that have had upwards of 20 years’ wear, and 
judging from their appearance the timber must be very durable.”— 
(Francis Cotton). 

This tree also yields the true Sandarach or Gum Juniper of com- 
merce. Settlers in the Oyster Bay district, by making incisions in the 
stem to stimulate the flow of the fine pale resin at certain periods of 
the year, might find much profit from its collection, This resin is one 
of the most useful ingredients in varnish, increasing in hardness and 
glossiness, 


Celery-top Pine (Phyllocladus rhomboidalis—Rich.)\—This is 
a most peculiar type of pine, with curious leaf-shaped branchlets of a 
cuneate or rhomboidal form. It is commonly found in mountainous 
regions, particularly in the southern and western parts of the Island. 
It is a slender tree, attaining a height of 60 feet, but reduced to a shrub 
on high mountains. The wood is tough and heavy, but useful for field 
gates and such like purposes, and is much prized for masts of boats. 


Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata—Lab.)—Forms a_ beautiful 
umbrageous tree ; has a rapid growth, and attains a height of from 60 
to 120 feet, with a diameter of from 1} to 2} feet ; specific gravity, -965 
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Its wood is extremely hard and tough, and is well adapted for cask- 
staves, tree-nails, and other like purposes. _ It lasts better than any other 
timber in salt water, resisting the attacks of teredo, and in this respect it 
is specially suitable for marine buoys, &e. The wood has a beautiful 
banded red and white colour, and takes a fine polish. 


Black Wattle (Acacia mollissima—Willd).—Almost similar to 
the last-mentioned in all respects, but its foliage lacks the silvery 
appearance of its congener. Both trees grow abundantly throughout 
the Island, and their bark, being highly esteemed for tanning purposes, 
is exported in large quantities. The Black Wattle bark is esteemed 
the best. 

Mr. F, Bond, of Hobart, states that the yield of tannin properties 
in the two Tasmanian species, as indicated by the Barkometer, is as 
follows :—Silver Wattle, 10-16 points; Black Wattle, 25-31 points. 
Silver Wattle, ground, in bags, averages (1889) £3 to £4 per ton; 
Black Wattle averages £8 to £8 10s. 


Iron Wood (Notelea ligustrina—Vent.)—A small tree, from 20 
to 35 feet in height, found commonly throughout the Island. Its wood 
is exceedingly hard and close-grained, reddish colour, and takes a high 
polish. This beautiful wood is weil adapted for mallets, sheaves of 
blocks, and turnery. Sp. gravity, -965. 


Native Cherry ( Exocarpus cupressiformis—Lab.)—This singular 
cypress-like tree is common in the eastern parts of the Island, and attains 
a height of from 20 to 30 feet, with a diameter from 9 to 18 inches, 
It has a good appearance when worked up, and is well suited for tool- 
handles, gun-stocks, spokes, &c. Sp. gravity, about ‘790. Takes a 
fine polish. — 


Woods suitable for Turnery—The following trees, mostly 
attaining a height of from 20 to 30 feet, are well suited for turnery 
purposes :— r 

Native Pear ( Hakea lissosperma—Br.) 

Scentwood (Alyxia buxfolia—-Br.), odour similar to Finger 
Bean. 

Swamp Tea Tree ( Melaleuca ericifolia—Sm.) 

Pinkwood ( Eucryphia Billardieri—Spach.) 

* Native Box ( Bursaria spinosa—Car.) 

* White Wood ( Pittosporum bicolor—Hook.) 


Horizontal Scrub ¢ Anodopetalum biglandulosum—Cunn.)—A 
shrub or tree attaining toa height of from 50 to 60 feet, with a diameter 
from 8 to 12 inches. This is the scrub which proves such a barrier to 
explorers in the Western Highlands, trom its habit of forming inter- 
minable interlacing thickets among other trees.. Its wood is exceedingly 
hard, supple, and tough, and would no doubt take the place of American 
phekory i many uses, such as in coach-work, tool-handles, light frame 
chairs, &c. 


* These woods have been used successfully for wood-engraving. 
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Ornamental Woods.*—The following comprise the various trees 
which are in high esteem for the beauty of their grain and varied 
colouring ; all taking a good polish. They are eminently adapted for 
ornamental work, veneers, &c. :— 

Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon), wavy varieties. 

Huon Pine ( Dacrydium Franklinii_), knotted parts. 
She-oakt ( Casuarina quadrivalvis ). 

He-oakt ( Casuarina suberosa ). 

Musk Wood ( Aster argophylia_), root bole. 

Native Laurel ( Anopterus glandulosus ). 

Blue Gum ( Eucalyptus globulus ), curly-grained variety. 
Peppermint ( Hucalyptus amygdalina ), wavy-grained variety. 
Myrtle ( Fagus Cunninghami), knotty paris of bole. 


Trees and Plants yielding Fibrous materials :— 
Currajong ( Plagianthus sidoides—H 00k.), bark of shrub. 
Lyonsia ( Lyonsia straminea—Br.), bark of creeper. 
Blue Gum ( Eucalyptus globulus—Lab.), bark of tree. 
Stringy-bark ( Eucalyptus obliqua—L. Her.), bark of tree. 
Lepidosperma squamatum—Lab., leaf fibres. 
Fibrous Grass ( Stipa semibarbata—Br.), fibrous stems. 


Pithy Substances. 
Rush (Juncus vaginatuse—Br.), pith. 


Bark AnD TIMBER EXPORTED FROM T'ASMANIA. 


The value of Tasmanian Bark and Timber exported during the 
last five years amounted to £627,361, or an average of about £125,472 
per year. This represents nearly};th of the total exports. By far the 
greater part was shipped direct to Victoria, although, as regards Bark, 
the greater portion was destined for European markets. Apart from 
Wattle Bark, which generally—year 1888 excepted—forms the chief 
article of value, the following are the principal timbers exported—viz., 
Blue Gum, Stringy Bark, and Blackwood. The value of exports to 
various countries 1s shown, in respect of the year 1889, in the order of 
their importance ; thus :— 


Exports to each Country during 1889. 


Bark, Timber of all kinds. 
1p VACLOMA Wee etcatanee sees £49,158 1. Victoria ......... sees £36,187 
2. New South Wales... 19,787 2. South Australia ,.. 16,766 
3. New Zealand ...... se» 15,738 3. New Zealund ...... 5965 
4, United Kingdom .... 1460 4, New South Wales 4243 
5. Queensland............ 1060 
6. South Australia ...... 45 Total... pacoes 63,161 
AME Reena tie 87,248 


* Mr. Ransome greatly admired the polished examples of the woods in this list, and 
states that they would be valuable in the English market for cabinet work. 

t In addition to their ornamental uses, it is found that for toughness, durability, absence 
of shrinkage or expansion, the timber of these trees excels all other known timbers for such 
purposes as boat knees, belaying pins, &c. 
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The following Tables give further particulars regarding the nature 
of the Timber exported, and also the proportions for each country :—~ 


Bark and Timber exported from Tasmania during the Five years 1885-1889. 
Quantities and Values. 


1885. | 1886. | 1887. 1889. 
NSAI as eencantensectcrg seusseseece Tons | 12,287 | 12,030 9689 10,575 
Value £}| 83,580 | 79,606 | 60,898 29 | 87,248 
Timber, Quantities-~- S/S | - 
Palinge.s<tiv.s-.- No. thousands} 2503 2120 1530 | 1417 
Treenails, Spokes, &c. ..... ditto | 333 418 391 262 
Posts AUS, 80. tccccat geese ditto 71 49 12 37 
Piles, Beams, &c. .........065 No. vis 75 oA vee {(ft)4517 
Laths, Shingles... No. thousands 643 589 120 5 190 
Sawn and Hewn ....... 1000 feet 7085 6296 7503 | 15,164 | 12,231 
BOD Siscencesastesessnds tf. area ditto ae ses 63 250 212 
SIA eeehorancanecen eee) .CLLELO fo re so ose tes 
Shaped Pieces .......ccccrecers No. 9153 8842 3917 | 11,632 9497 
Blackwood, sawn...... 1000 feet 1596 1186 320 1174 1574 
Blackwood, log............+++ ditto fen ote 735 766 |1,504,723 
Batten i aes “0 ag: toe ne 
Value 45,077 | 37,353 | 37,411 | 71,198 | 63,161 
Total Value, Timber and Bark ....... 128,657 | 116,959 | 98,309 | 133,027 | 150,409 


Direction and Value of Exports of Bark and Timber for Five years 1885-1889. 


United Kingdom Bark, | ott omg | ogo | s9 | 1460 
on pase {itimber, #| 2o'tas | io’ete | 24369 | Sojsoe | 50°t87 
New South Wales... timber, #| sia7 | #005 | Soe | Sige | 4049 
Queensland .............. } Thnk, y ee gre i “585 ee 
South Australia......... {Tonka £ 14,960 saso | 5887 12,529 16,766 
Now Zelt nvon faeR ] TED | | roger | 598) ga 
Guam oreseeeni Be creer 4 ee ie ies pee ee 

Bark, £| 83,580 | 79,606 | 60,898 | 61,829 | 87,248 
All Conntses Tint, t £} 45,077 | 37,353 | 37,411 | 71,198 | 63,161 

Bark and Timber, £ | 128,657 | 116,959 | 98,309 | 183,027 | 150,409 


Timper TRADE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Timber Imports from other Countries. 


Notwithstanding our almost infinite local resources, the importation 
of foreign timber into the Colony is comparatively large. These 
imports, however, are almost wholly confined to soft woods of the Pine 
family, and though frequently shipped from Australian ports to this 
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Colony, they are—with the exception of the New Zealand “ Kauri”— 
. mostly derived from Europe and America. ‘The softer woods of these 
countries are much used in the internal wood-work of houses, and 
especially for sashes, doors, kc. The larger part of these imports comes 
from Sweden. Our own native Pines are much superior for beauty and 
durability ; but owing to inaccessibility of the regions in which they 
grow they cannot be introduced so cheaply into the local markets. 

Perhaps, too, the conservative spirit of architects, accustomed to 
European and American woods, have some influence in repressing the 
use of local timber where they might be used with the greatest advan- 
tage. The following table shows the quantity and value of these 
imports during the last five years, distinguishing the countries from 
which the timber was shipped :— 


TimBEeR Imported during the last Quinquenniad. 


1885. 
" No. 
United Kingdom .......... Reabesetaccas 299,500 
WaGtON teres tadenct a> .| 521,300 
New South Wales : 9521 
Queensland .........0.++. see] 265,258 
New Zealand... Sep 
AMeTiCa «......+9 59,021 
GUGM Natrccstecsactrecrtecpeteesoaneysaces oe 
Total (Dressed) ..... Asbpeecac 1,145,600 
United Kinpdom cist sscccssveceseerseees 84,325 
VictOrie ......00. 0020-0508 sHost pageoted eo 125,900 
New South Wales............-....s00+ ae 4575 
Queensland ........ ee oe 
South Australia... 45,925 
New Zealand...... 727,175 
America........0+4 4850 
Sweden ........s066 16,975 
AGPOXTMANY © <. 00-0006. coecccsaecnsessescosees nae 
Total (Sawn)........ Seerece ies sse 1,008,725 


Total (Dressed and Sawn) ...| 2,154,825 


Quantity in superficial feet. 


L8S6é. 


No. 


417,600 
691,350 
364,100 


72,950 


1,546,000 


324,753 
982,047 
187,902 

21,985 

1,273,561 

700,252 


3,440,500 


Value. 


1887. | 1888. 1889. |1885. | 1886. | 1887.|1888.\1889. 
No. No. No. £ £ £ £ £ 
Dressed Timber (Tongued and Grooved Boards, §c.) 
352,719 125,890 82,246 3011 2062 3955 1175 202 
410,569 431,507 158,119 5723 3414 5561 5006 1704 
23,375 ane 3850 141 1798 229 100 
ose eee one 2037 tee . eee eee 
400 1575 8425 ose oes 3 10 40 
54,632 17,050 83,523 453 360 400 180 492 
905,422 200 | 1,228,416 x re 9215 2} 9388 
1,747,117| 576,222 | 1,510,579] 11,365] 7634] 19,363] 6373} 11,926 
Sawn Timber. 
284,415 118,159 115,097 5822 2327 1873 | 678 720 
807,158 258,450 348,719 6605 3912 5661 2413 3425 
202,384 29,804 472,445 85 1417 1443 317 3082 
190,000 es ee Fe a) 800 a 4 
75,000 a ae 360 199 350 ese eee 
576,350 | 1,270,047 548,581 9468 7513 3415 5854 2416 
33,194 279,950 672,283 19 33845 360 1800 4700 
1,258,884 | 1,034,060 | 1,042,165] 1250 A. 6900} 4181] 8002 
130,800 ase toe oe 872 ose ee 
3,558,185 | 2,990,470 | 3,199,290] 23,609] 18,718] 21,674] 15,243 29,945 
3,566,692 | 4,709,869] 34,974] 26,347| 41,037] 21,616} 34,271 


4,986,500 | 5,305,302 


*sLOIdGO0Ud IVHINVY GNVY VNOVA 


CFI 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Fauna, and Animal Products. 
FAUNA. 


Tue indigenous Fauna of the Colony is somewhat similar to that 
of the Australian mainland, 


MamMatta. 


Of the 46 species of terrestrial Mammals inhabiting the Island, 2 
belong to the Monotremata, of which the peculiar animal known as the 
Duck-bill platypus is the most remarkable. There are 27 repre- 
sentatives of the Marsupialia or pouched animals, 9 of which are 
peculiar to the Island; the most remarkable of these being the ferocious 
‘Tasmanian Devil (Sarcophilus ursinus ), and the wolf-like Native Tiger, 
(Thylacinus cynocephalus). The Bats have 4 representatives. Of 
Rodents, or gnawing animals, there are 13 representatives, of which the 
most conspicuous is the common Water Rat, or Yellow-bellied Musk 
Rat ( Hydromys chrysogaster ). 

The following is a complete List of the terrestrial Mammals so far 
as known :— 


*Those marked with an asterisk are supposed to be peculiar to the Colony. 
Monorremata : 


Platypus ( Ornithorhynchus anatinus ). 
Porcupine (Echidna setosa* ). 


Cuiroprera (Bats)—-Family Vespertilionide : 

Long-eared Bat (Nyctophilus Timoriensis—Geoft, ). 

Tasmanian Bat (Vespertilio Tasmaniensis ). 

Small-toothed Bat ( Scotophilus microdon ). 

Family Pteropodide : 
Flying Fox+ (Pteropus foliocephalus ). 
Marsupiauia, orn Povcnep ANIMALS: 

Forester Kangaroo ( Vacropus major ). 

Brush Kangaroo ( Halmaturus Bennettii. )* 

Wallaby ( Halmaturus Billardieri ).* 

Jerboa Kangaroo ( Bettongia cuniculus ). 

Potoroo ( Potoreus murinus ). 

Red Kangaroo Rat ( Potorous rufus ).* 

Wombat ( Phascolomys wombat ). 

The Bandicoot ( Perameles obesula ). 

Striped Bandicoot ( Perameles Gunnii ).* 

Mice-like Marsu- ¢ Antechinus Swainsonii,* A. minima,* 
pials, having no ) A. albipes, A. leucopus,* A. Rolandensis,* 
distinguishing A. leucogenys,* A. niger,* A. concinnus,* 
common name A, Moorei,* A assimilis.* 


t Does not inhabit the mainland of Tasmania. Occurs on Kent’s Group, and probably 
King’s Island, 
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Opossum Mouse (Dromicia nana ).* 

Common Opossum (Phalangista vulpina ). 
Ring-tailed Opossum (Phalangista Coohii ). 

Tiger Cat (Dasyurus masculatus ). 

Native Cat ( Dasyurus viverrinus ). 

Native Devil (Sarcophilus ursinus ).* 

Native Tiger or Hyena ( Dhylacinus cynocephalus ).* 

Decipvata.— Rodentia: 

Yellow-bellied Musk Rat (Hydromys chrysogaster ). 

True Mice, but having ( Mus setifer,* M. castaneus,* M. fus- 
no separate distin- f cus,* MM. leucopus,* M. pachyurus,* 
guishing common M. Simsoni,* M. tetragonurus,* M. 
names variabilis,* MM. velutinus.* 


It will be seen from this List that, with the exception of the small 
Rodents, there is a general absence among the Mammals of all such 
forms as are to be met, with in ex-Australian regions. The most 
characteristic forms are the pouched Kangaroos, Devils, Tigers, Bandi- 
coots, &c. The Forester Kangaroo is now fast disappearing. The 
male attains a length of upwards of five feet from the tip of the nose 
to the root of the tail. ‘The hind quarters of the Kangaroo and 
Wallaby are much esteemed as food. The flesh, when cooked, tastes 
something like venison. The Wombat is also used for food, and, when 
cooked, the flesh tastes like that of sucking-pig. The rest of the animals 
are not utilised except for their fur or skins; and of these the following 
are most valuable—viz., common Black and Grey Opossum (fur); Native 
Cats, Wallaby, Kangaroo, and Tiger (skins). 

The Devil and Tiger are very ferocious, and prey upon the sheep 
as well as upon the native animals, In mountain regions they are still 
a source of trouble to sheepowners ; but they rarely attack man except 
when closely pursued. 


Marine MammMats. 


Besides the terrestrial forms, there are various species of Whales, 
Seals, and Porpoises in the neighbouring seas. The latter enter the 
estuaries and rivers during the summer in immense schools, The most 
important for commercial purposes are the Black and Sperm Whale. In 
the year 1851-2 the Sperm Whale Fishery formed one of our principal 
industries, but it has fallen off recently owing partly to the greater 
scarcity of the animals, but chiefly to the introduction of the cheaper 
mineral vegetable oils. 


Birps. 


Nearly all families of Birds are well represented, although com- 
paritively few are peculiar to the Colony. Altogether thére are about 
187 indigenous species, including 11 Hawks and Eagles, 1 Osprey, 3 
Owls, 8 Parakeets, 4 Lorikeets, 5 Cuckoos, 2 Kingfishers, 1 wift, 2 
Moreporks ( Caprimulgide), 4 Crows and Magpies, 1 Summer-bird, 
1 Shrike-thrush, 5 representatives of the Butcher-bird family (including 
the mellow-noted Magpie, which is everywhere a general favourite), 3 
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Fantails, 5 Flame-breasted Robins, including the beautiful little Blue 
Wren, 3 Thrushes, 8 of the family Timeliide (embracing the curious 
little Emu Wren, the Ground Dove, Rush Warbler and Bush Tits), 
10 representatives of the Honeyeaters (embracing the prized Wattle 
Birds and the garrulous Miner), 1] White Eye, 3 Diamond Birds, 2 
Migratory Swallows, 1 Wood Swallow, 1 Finch, 1 Pipit, 4 Pigeons 
(including the 2 Bronze-wings), 4 Quail, 8 species of Rallide (embracing 
the Coot, Native Hen, and the Crakes and Rails), 9 species of the 
Curlew family, including the Australian Snipe, 10 Plovers, 2 Oyster 
Catchers, 4 Terns, 2 Gulls, 2 Skus, 28 species of the family Procel- 
laride, which includes the Wandering Albatross, Mutton Bird, Cape 
Pigeon, Prions and various Petrels, 5 species of the family Pelecanide 
(including the large Australian Pelican, the Australian Gannet, and 3 
Cormorants, all of which are most destructive to fish), 12 species of 
Anatide, embracing that rara avis the Black Swan (Cape Barren 
Goose), Musk and other Ducks, 4 Herons, 1 Bittern, 3 Grebes, and 
3 Penguins. 

Although the orders Passeres and Gralle embrace nearly half of 
all the known species, they are not so important as the smaller orders 
Columbe, Galline, and Anseres, which afford so much amusement to 
sportsmen, and supply the table with many delicacies. ‘The various 
species of Pigeon, Quail, Geese, Wild Duck, and Black Swan are very 
abundant in the Lake districts, and even near the cultivated settlements. 

Many of the beautiful breasted sea-birds might furnish valuable 
skins for commercial purposes, notably the various species of Penguin. 
The only species at present utilised to any extent for commercial purposes. . 
is the Mutton Bird, on the islands of the Furneaux Group. Millions 
of these Sooty Petrels there make their nests in open burrows on slopes 
facing the sea. At the proper season (December) the half-castes 
destroy the young in vast numbers, from which they obtain a valuable 
anti-friction oil, called Mutton Bird Oil. It is used on the local rail- 
ways for lubricating the axle boxes of waggons and carriages, machinery, 
&e. The flesh of the Mutton Bird, which is preserved in large quan- 
tities, also forms an important article of food for these islanders. To 
those who can overcome the rather overpowering odour, the flesh is 
not disagreeable, and tastes like mutton ; hence the common name. 

The sea birds breed during the season in myriads on the islands 
near the coast, and the fishermen prize the eggs of many of them, 
which they consume as food. It is stated that the eggs of the 
Common Gull have a fine sweet flavour, equal to those of the domesti- 
cated hen. 

The largest birds are the Cape Barren Goose and the Black Swan. 
The Emu, which existed on the island at the time of the first settle- 
ment, is now extinct. 

Colonel Legge also contributes the following observations:—“ As 
regards the number of its species, Tasmania campares ill with islands of 
a warmer climate. If we take her typical land birds, and eliminate the 
last 8 orders, beginning at the Rails, we have only some 90 or more 
species; and as regards the water-frequenting birds, though the 
Waders, Gralle, are fairly represented with 21 species, yet the Petrels 
vastly predominate over the other orders of these birds, there being no 
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less than 28 sorts of these oceanic wanderers. In land birds, with 
which we should be more particularly interested, there are no families 
of the great Passerine order with very many species; that which is 
best represented being honeyeaters (10 sp.), whose existence here is 
of course due to our honey-bearing trees. In this family the hand- 
some Spinebill, the Tasmanian Honeyeater, the Miner, and the Wattle 
Bird are the most noteworthy species. The pigeons and Game 
Birds are only fairly represented. It isa marked feature of the Aus- 
tralian Avifauna that there are no large representatives of the 
Tetraonide (Partridges), the diminutive sub-family of the Quails doing 
duty for all the rest. The ‘Skulker’ order comes well to the front in 
our island, as we have 8 species of Rails, but some of these are very 
rare. In the next order, of Waders, which are moderately well repre- 
sented, there are several well-known cosmopolitan migrants, such as 
the interesting little Turnstone, the Whimbrel, and the Grey Plover 
(Squatarolo Helvetica), which pay us an annual visit, while other 
members, widely distributed in the old world, such as the Curlew 
Stint, the Godwit, and the Golden Plover, likewise visit us. It should 
not be overlooked, also, that the Snipe of Australia, abundant in this 
Island, is one of the finest species of its numerous family. The list of 
our sea birds is swelled by the great number of Petrels found round our 
coasts, the largest of which is the magnificent Albatross, and the 
smallest the Storm Petrels, called by sailors ‘Mother Carey’s 
Chickens,’ One of these species, the Yellow-footed Storm Petrel 
( Oceanites oceanica), is the smallest sea bird but one in the world. The 
Sea Gulls are poorly represented, there being but two species of the 
true Gull on our coasts. The Terns or Swallows of the Sea are more 
numerous, these being 4 species, but they are locally distributed, and 
not numerous, and consequently we are less familiar with them. 
Among the ‘ Pouncer’ order ( Steganopodes), we have one troublesome 
and widely-distributed species, the common Cormorant, which is most 
destructive to our important fish. The Duck order (Anseres) contains 
several interesting forms, which are distinct Australian types, such as 
the Cape Barren Goose, the Freckled Duck, the Membranaceous Duck, 
and the Musk Duck; while our Swan, the only species of its interesting 
family in Australia, has a world-wide reputation, founded on its remark-- 
able colour. Of the remaining Orders there is not much to be said; 
those singular birds, the Grebes, well known as furnishing such beau- 
tiful trimmings for ladies’ attire, are well represented by 3 species; and 
the Penguins, by the same number.” 

The following is a brief classified Synopsis under the Orders and 
Families, as arranged by Col. Legge, R.A., one of our best Orni- 
thologists :— 


Species. Examples. 
Order AccIpITRES— : 
Family Falconide ...... 11 Swamp Hawk, Wedge-tailed Eagle 
»  Landionide.... 1 Osprey 
5) UU OMA. rsx 2 Hawk-owl 
»  Slrigid@......... 1 se Barn-owl 
Order Psrrraci— 
Family Psittacide ...... 8 * Black Cockatoo, Parakeet 
»  Lrichoglosside. 4 Swift Lorikeet 


Species. 


Order Picarta— 
Family Cuculide ....... 
»  Alcedinide..... 
Cypselide ...... 
4 Caprimulgide.. 


Order PassEnus— 

Family Corvide.......... 
»  Campophagide 
»  Prionopide ..... 
99 MUTED oragae cee 3 
»  Muscicapide... 
39. ARTO assess. 
9, Limeliide......... 
»  Melyphagide... 
1  4osteropide...... 
9). SLICE riesescs. 
» 4tirundinide ... 
»  Fringillide ...... 
»  Motacillide ..... 
4) ARON ree 


Order CottumBa-- 
Family Gourid@ ......... 
»  Lreronide@ ....... 
Order GaLLtinaz— 
Family Zetraonide ...... 
» Turnicide@....... 


Order Furicartm— 
Family Rallid@....ccccce 


Order GratLa— 
Family Scolopacide...... 
»  Charadriide,..... 
»  Hematopodide.. 


Order GAvia--= 
Family Larid@ wc. 
»  Procellariide.... 


Order St#GANOPODES— 
Family Pelecanide ...... : 


Order ANSERES— 
Family Anatid@ vies. 


Order HERopIoNES— 
Family Ardeid@............ 


Order Pycoroprs— 
Family Podicipide ...... 


Order IMpENNES— 
Family Spheniscide ...... 


Total 


teeeee ten eeeree 


— 10 


— 49 


21 
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Examples, 


Bronze Cuckoo 
Tasmanian Kingfisher 
Spine-tailed Swift 
Morepork 


Black Magpie, Crow 
Summer Bird 

Whistling Shrike-Thrush 
Magpie, Jackass 
Flame-breusted Robin, Wren 
Ground Thrush, Red Warbler 
Ground Dove, Emu Wren 
Wattle Bird 

White Eye 

Diamond Bird 

Tree Swallow 

Fire-tailed Finch 

Australian Pipit - 

Wood Swallow 


Bronze Wing Pigeon 
Topknot Pigeon 


Stubble Quail, Brown Quail 
Painted Quail 


Coot, Native Hen 


Snipe, Curlew 
Golden Plover, Grey Plover 
White-breasted 


Little Gull, Caspian Tern 


Albatross, Mutton Bird, Petrel 


' Pelican, Gannet, Cormorant 


Black Swan, 


Cape Barren 
Wild Duck 


Bittern, Heron 


Little Grebe 


Fairy Penguin 


Oyster Catcher 


Goose 
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Repti.es. 


Reptiles are very poorly represented in the Island. ‘There are no 
Tortoises anywhere in our rivers; and the Turtles have only one solitary 
representative in our seas, and of its existence we have only recently 
become aware by the capture of one solitary example (the Luth or 
Leathery Turtle—Sphargis coriacea) at Southport. Crocodiles of any 
kind are entirely absent. Of Snakes there are only three species ; viz.— 


Tiger Snake or Banded Snake ( Hoplocephalus curtus ). 
Copper-head Snake ( Hoplocephalus superbus ). 
Whip Snake ( Hoplocephalus coronoides ). 


In the summer these snakes are not uncommon in open sandy bush 
tracts and on the margins of swamps, ‘The two first attain a length of 
nearly six feet, but no specimen has been recorded over that length. 
The Whip Snake is very small; it is seldom found over 12 to 18 inches 
long. All of our snakes are venomous, and sometimes cause the death 
of animals. Human beings are occasiunally bitten, but death from 
snake-bite is seldom recorded; no death from this cause has occurred 
for many years past. It has been shown, however, that dogs bitten by 
captive Tiger Snakes seldom survive; most of them died within two 
hours. Snake antidotes of various kinds have been prepared by one or 
two persons; and it is noteworthy that Tiger Snakes experimented upon 
by an old man named “ Charlie” from Green Ponds, about three years 
ago, were on several occasions allowed to inflict bites upon bis hands. 
On such occasions he immediately rubbed the part with the antidote, 
and seemed to suffer no serious injury from the bites thus inflicted. 
Dogs bitten by the same snakes died quickly, with severe convulsions 
aud vomiting, It is possible that certain persons are so constituted that 
snake-bite may be comparatively innocuous. “Charlie” is stated to 
have been a hard drinker, and as the application of strong spirits is 
often efficacious in case of snake-bite, it is possible that his preservation 
from the effects of snake-bite was due more to this influence than to 
the supposed antidote. 

The natives were in the habit of roasting and devouring the larger 
snakes, The flesh roasted is very good, resembling the cooked flesh of 
a young chicken. 

Representatives of the Lizard family are exceedingly abundant in 
stony places. Some of them are very beautifully marked with colours 
and scutes. All are small and harmless. ‘The largest of the 17 species 
known attains a length of from 12 to 15 inches. It is called, locally, 
the Iguana or Sleeping Lizard ( Cyclodus ingrolutens), and it is stated 
that it attacks the snakes and destroys them. 


Fisues. 

The known sea and inland fishes of Tasmania, including the seven 
species of European fresh-water fishes successfully acclimatised, number 
213 species. These are generally grouped by naturalists under 4 sub- 
classes, 65 families, and 145 genera. About one-third of the number 
stated may be considered good edible fish, although only about 21 
species are caught in suflicient number to form a market supply. The 
following are the local names of those found in greatest abundance, the 
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first six alone forming articles of export*:—The Hobart Trumpeter, 
Perch ( Chilodactylus ), Snotgall Trevally, Barracouta, Kingfish, Conger 
Eel, Native Salmon, Bastard Trumpeter, Red Perch, Rock Gurnet, 
Flathead, Horse Mackerel, Sea Mullet, Rock Cod, Ling, Flounder, 
Sole, Garfish, Common Eel. 

The first of these, the Hobart Trumpeter, is undoubtedly the king 
of Tasmanian Fishes, and is generally esteemed as the finest of the 
Australian edible fishes. It commands a high price and ready sale in 
the local market as well as in the neighbouring colonies; but, unfor- 
tunately, although captured in considerable numbers all the year round, 
it is very limited in its distribution, being confined to certain coral reefs 
or banks 10 to 70 fathoms deep fringing the southern coasts of 'Tas- 
mania between Granville Harbour in the west and Seymour in the east. 

The Barracouta, Kingfish, and Rock Cod appear periodically in 
such vast numbers that frequently the supply is greatly in excess of 
local demand. Owing to the absence of proper fish-curing establish- 
ments, large quantities have, at times, been known to be wasted or 
merely utilised as manure. 

It is known also that large schools of Sand-smelts, Sprats, and 
Anchovies appear upon our coasts at regular seasons, but, for the reasons 
already mentioned, and because the fishermen lack the proper appliances 
in the shape of Pilchard Seine nets, no attempt hitherto has been made 
to open up an industry in this particular direction. 

Trawl-nets have been tried on the coast, but without good result. 
Either the class of bottom fish is absent in our waters, or the proper 
grounds have vet to be discovered suited for this mode of capture. 

Besides the fishes proper, the fishing industry is largely dependent 
upon the capture of a fine species of Crayfish (Palinurus Edwardsii ), 
which often weighs, when mature, from 6 to 7lbs. It is estimated that 
there are over 280 tons of this highly prized Crustacean brought to 
market yearly, including those exported to Victoria and New South 
Wales, but excluding those used for baiting purposes and those captured 
by Victorian boats. There is also a small Prawn taken in considerable 
quantities during the season in the River Tamar. They abound all 
round our coasts, but little attention has been devoted to them any- 
where on the coast beyond the River Tamar. 

Of Molluscs there is only one of any importance,—viz., the 
Common Mud Oyster. Although not now abundant—the beds now 
worked only yielding about 100,000 oysters per year—it is estimated 
by competent authorities that, about 20 years ago, the various beds now 
unprofitable yielded about 44,000 bags, or 22,000,000 oysters per year. 

The destruction of these once prolific Oyster beds have engaged 
much attention. Although attributed generally to reckless unrestricted 
dredging continued until the greater number of the beds were wholly 
destroyed, it is believed by some that natural causes were operating 
concurrently with the causes alleged. Attempts have recently been 
made to extend the cultivation of the Oyster in the old habitats with 


* For further particulars regarding Natural History and Classification, see Report of 
the Tasmanian Fisheries Commission, 152 pp., 1882 ; and General and Critical Observations 
on the Fishes of Tasmania, with a Classified Catalogue of all the Known Species, by R. M. 
Johnston, F.L.S., &c. (Proc. Roy, Soc. of Tasmania, 1882), 
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great promise of success. Natural conditions again seem to be working 
round in favour of the development of the Oyster. The prolific fall of 
Spat during the last two or three years in the natural beds at Cole’s 
Bay and Little Swanport, and their rapid growth there, promises well 
for the future of the new centres where artificial beds are laid down. 

The following is a more extended List of the Edible Fishes 
brought to market in more or less abundance, according to the kind and 
season :— 


Lisr of the Principal Edible Fishes in Tasmanian Waters. 


2 Abundant all the year round. » Abundant during the season only. 
© Common all the year round. “ Common during the season only. 
© Not uncommon ditto. f Not uncommon ditto. 


Prrcipz (Perch Family). 


Anthias rasor Red Perch® Season, winter. 

Lates colonorum Brackish Water Perch* Confined to Anson’s River. 

Arripis truttaceus Native Salmon * Periodically enter estuaries in 
schools. 


SpaRIDz (Bream Family). 


Girella tricuspidata Black Bream* Season, October to March. C. 
fs simplex The Sweep" Australis enters brackish water 
Chrysophrys Australis Silver Bream ¢ lagoons and mouths of rivers 


for spawning purposes. 


CrrRTRITIDH (Trumpeter Family). 


Chilodactylus Allporti Carp 4 Season, January to March. 
+ macropterus Perch * ' Height of season (mature), April 
vizonarius Magpie Perch ‘ to August. 


Latris hecateia Trumpeter * The most excellent of all Tas- 
manian fish. Sometimes reaches 
a weight of 60 lbs. 

Silver Bastard » Abundant during season, January 
to March. ivals the Real 
Trumpeter at this stage. 

Red Bastard * Immature form; good, but not 

; equal to mature form. 


5 Forsteri 


Mendosoma Allporti Real Bastard © 


Scorpzxip# (Gurnet Family.) 
Sebastes percoides Rock Gurnet ¢ Found on the outer reefs. 


TRICHEURIDE (Barracouta Family). 


Lepidopus caudatus Frost Fish Caught at odd times—winter. 
Thyrsites atun Barracouta® Important food fish. Caught in 
vast numbers, November to 
August. 
“ Solandri King Fish” Season, DecembertoJune. Come 


and go in yast numbers, but 
disappear in some years alto- 


gether. 
CaranGipz (Horse Mackerel Family). 
Trachurus trachurus Horse Mackerel Season, January to April. 
Caranx Georgianus Silver Trevally » Enter Tamar and other rivers, 
midwinter. : 
Seriola grandis Tasmanian Yellow-tail® Abundant Northern Coast, March 


to April. 
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Neptonemus brama Snotgall® Season, March to April. : 
558 dobula Mackerel Trevally » ditto, entering estuaries in 
large schools. 


Cyrrip (Dory Family). 


Cyttus Australis Bastard Dory Enter estuaries in schools, but 
seldom captured. 


TRACHINIDZ (Whiting Family). 


Uphritis Urvillii Sandy * Abundant in the River Jordan 
and East Coast rivers. 
Sillago ciliata Whiting 4 One of the most delicious fishes 


in our estuaries. 


Corripx (Flathead Family). 


Platycephalus Bassensis Common Flathead * A very fine fish, though repulsive 
looking. Abundant on sandy 
bottoms. 

ATHERINID® (Silver Belly Family). 


(These little fishes are found 


Atherina presbyteroides everywhere in vast shoals. 
% hensetatiins | | Although seldom exceeding 5 
»  hepsetus + Silver Bellies ~ inches long,they forma delicious 
»  licrostoma | article of food. No trouble is 
»  Tamarensis J taken to capture them for 


L market, 


Mvueiiip (Mullet Family). 


Mugil cephalotus Sand Mullet 4 Excellent fish. Found on the 
northern and eastern coasts, 
Agonostoma Forsteri Estuary Mullet * Caught chiefly by hand-rod, in 


large numbers. 


Lasripz (Parrot Fish Family). 


Cossyphus ceruleeus Blue Head* Abundant, and although good 
food, it is not brought to market, 


Gaporsipm (Blackfish Family), 


Gadopsis marmoratus Freshwater Blackfish* An excellent fish, peculiar to our 
northern rivers. 


Gapip (Cod Family). 


Pseudophycis barbatus Rock Cod* Excellent fish, well suited for 
smoking. Very numerous dur- 
ing winter. 


Oputipm (Ling Family). 


Genypterus blacodes The Ling® Very fine fish. 
PLEURONECTID= (Flounder Family), 

Rhombsolea manopus Flounder * Excellent table fish. 

Amnotretis rostratus Sole ¢ Abundant in some estuaries. 


SALMoNnIDx (Salmon Family). 


Retropinna Richardsoni Whitebait or Smelt Enters estuaries in large shoals. 
Though only 3 to 4 inches long, 
they are very delicious. 
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(These valuable fishes have all 


a . been successfully introduced 
aria Sg ; 3 
Salud ao oe see from the United Kingdom. 
> fario, v. Angonii Brown Trout? 4 ie eS a eee 
hgh STS er : * abundant now in our rivers and 
fontinalis American Trout” = 
ba seas. The Brown Trout some- 


| times reaches a weight of 32lbs. 


HapLocuironipz (Grayling Family). 


Prototroctes marena Cucumber Mullet» or This fine little fish is the most 
Grayling delicious of our freshwater fish. 
It is found abundantly in the 
Mersey and northern and wes- 
tern rivers. Affords excellent 
sport to anglers. 


GaALAxipz (Jolly-tail Family). 


Small fish, very abundant in all 
Galaxias truttaceus Spotted Trout* § our streams. Excellent for the 
>,  attenuatus Jolly Tail* l table, and caught readily by 
rod and line. 
>» auratus Golden Trout® Largest form, Lake Sorell. 
ScoMBRESOCIDX (Gar Fish Family). 
Hemirhamphus interme- Gar Fish» Excellent fish for the breakfast 
dius table. Season, April—October. 
CLuPEID= (Herring Family). 
Engraulis encrasicholus Anchovy» Enters estuaries in large numbers 
during summer. 
Clupea sprattus Sprat» Great shoals, Aug-Noy. 


No attempt has yet been made to utilise these valuable fishes, owing to the 
puree of appliances and to the lack of enterprise in the shape of fish-curing estab- 
ishments. 


Mvrm=nNip (Eel Family). 


’ Anguilla Australis Common Eel* No proper appliances exist for the 
capture of these valuable fish. 
Conger vulgaris Conger.* Valuable market fish, sometimes 


attains a weight of 40 Ibs. 
Sharks of various kinds are abundant, and although the smaller forms, such as 
Mustilus, are edible, they are not utilsed as food. 
Galeus canis (Dog Fish) is captured largely in certain localites, and the liver is 


boiled down for oil. The fishermen also largely use the flesh of “Gummies” and 
“ Dog Fish” as bait for the deep-sea Trumpeter fishing. 


The following is a classified synopsis of all the known Fishes of 
Tasmania, embracing 65 families, 145 genera, and 213 species :— 


Synopsis of Tasmanian Fishes of kinds. 


Family. Genera. Species. Examples. 
Sub-class TELEOSTEI. 
Percide 12 13 Red Perch, Native Salmon 
Squamipinnes cee 1 Scorpis 
Mullide 1 1 Red Mullet 
Sparidee 4 5 Bream, Schnapper 
oplognathide 1 1 Hoplognathus 

Cirrhitidee 5 14 Carp, Perch, Trumpeter 
Scorpeenidee 5 7 Gurnet, Soldier 
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Family. 
Berycide 2 
Kurtide 
Scizenidee 
Xiphiidee 
Trichiuride 
Carangidee 
Cyttidee 
Scombridee 
Trachinide 
Pediculati 
Cottidee 
Gobiidee 
Gobiesocidee 
Blenniidee 
Sphyrenidee 
Atherinide 
Mugilidee 
Centriscidee 
Lophotide 
Trachy pteridee 
Pomacentridee 
Labrid 
Gadopsidee 
Gadidee 
Ophidiidee 
Macruride 
Pleuronectidee 
Haplochitonide 


Scopelidee 
Salmonidee 
Galaxide 
Scombresocidee 
Cy prinidee 
Gonorhynchidee 
Clupeidee 
Synbranchide 
ureeindse 
Pegasidte 
Syngnathidee 
Sclerodermi 
Gy mnodontes 


Total Teleostei (49) 


—_ 
i) 
= 


| 


Genera, 


| PDT REORDER RwOe DOW WWE FE HOOK KEWWNWAOWNWWHoannNnaNnHeEee 


Species, 


WEWHOW KOCK NHOREF RYH AWAWNW AN AoW orHEWwE dw 


= 
OwWOr Aw weaocar 


| 


et 
@ 
for) 


Examples. 


Nannegai 

Pempheris 

Maigre 

Swordfish 

Barracouta, King-fish 
Horse Mackerel, Snotgall 
Bastard Dorey 
Mackerel, Pilot-fish 
Cat-fish, Whiting 
Hand-fish 

Flathead, Flying Gurnard 
Goby 

Gobiesox 

Blenny, Bull 

Jack, Bike : 
Sand-smelt, Silver Belly 
Mullet, Sand Mullet 
Snipe, or Trumpet-fish 
Lophotes 

Ribbon Fish 

Rock Perch 


Blue Head, Stranger, Parrot-fish 


Black Fis 

Rock Cod 

Ling 

Corypheena 

Sole, Flounder 

Derwent Smelt, 
Herring 

Alepidosaurus 

Salmon, Whitebait 

Spotted Trout, Jolly-tuil 

Gar Fish 

Carp, Tench 

Sand Eel 

Anchovy, Sprat 

Chilobranchus 

Common Eel, Conger 

Sea-dragon 

Pipe-fish, Sea-horse 

Leather Jacket, Trunk-fish 


Sub-class CuronDRoPTERYGII (Sharks and Rays). 


Chimeride 
Carcharide 
Lamnide 
Notidanide 
Scyllide 
Cestracionidee 
Spinacidee 
Rhinidee 
Pristiophoride 


ee OO CO 


SHARKS, 


We WH RE OR e 


Elephant Fish 
Blue Shark, Tope, Gummy 
Porbeagle, Nurse, Thrasher 
Tasmanian Blue Shark 
Wobbigong 

Port Jackson Shark 

Spiny Do 

eee Shark 

Saw-fish 


Freshwater 
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Rays 
Rhinobatide 1 1 The Fiddler 
Torpedinide 1 a Electric Torpedo 
Rajide 1 1 Thorn-back Skate 
Trygonide 1 A Stingaree 
Myliobatidee 1 1 Whip-tail Ray 
Total Sharks & Rays(14) 21 24 


Sub-class CycLosToMATA. 
Petromyzontide De 2 Lamprey, Pouched Lamprey 


Sub-class LEpTocaRDII. 


Cirrostomi Iie 1 Lancelet 
SuMMARY. 
Sub-class. Families. Genera. Species. 
Teleostei 49 121 186 
Chrondropterygii 14 21 24 
Cyclostomata 2 2 
Leptocardii 1 1 1 
Grand Total 65 145 218 


Fishing Industry. 


With ascattered and insulated population of about 151,000 inhabit- 
ants, it cannot be expected that the fishing industry of Tasmania can 
be extensive. Nevertheless it is estimated that there are about 86 boats 
and 175 men engaged therein. The individuals employed hawking the 
fish within the two chief towns may be estimated at about 80 in number. 
Altogether it is estimated that, exclusive of the whaling trade, there are 
10,507 persons directly depending upon the local fisheries. Hobart, the 
capital city, is the chief centre of the industry, its position being favour- 
able in this respect from its proximity to the principal fishing-grounds, 
and its splendid harbour being accessible in all kinds of weather. 

Fully 63 per cent. of the men and boats belong to Hobart, and the 
men carry on their vocation either in the numerous sheltered indenta- 
tions or bays in the upper or lower waters of the estuary of the Derwent, 
or in the exposed open sea between Seymour on the north-east and 
Port Davey on the south-west. The fishing carried on elsewhere, with 
the exception of the purely river fishing of the Tamar, is very limited, 
generally engaged in at odd times by persons who do not devote them- 
selves exclusively to the fishing industry. The Tamar boats are not 
suited for fishing in the open sea of Bass Straits. 

With the exception of three or four decked smacks, the most of 
the boats employed in the waters of the Derwent, or in the open sea 
Trumpeter and Barracouta fishing-grounds, are mere open centre- 
board whaleboats, fitted with fish-wells perforated in direct communica- 
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tion with the sea, and designed to keep the fish alive until sold in the 
open market in the Fishermen’s Dock, Hobart.* The Trumpeter 
and other fish will feed in such confinement, and the former has been 
known to live healthily in this way for a period of three months, 

The average value of one of these excellent sea-boats} is about 
£100, and the equipment, in the shape of nets and deep-sea lines, say . 
£20; in all, say £120 for each boat. There are usually three men to 
each boat. Even with a small crew of this kind, as many as 40 dozen 
Kingfish, weighing 12 to 14 Ibs, each, have been caught in a single 
night when the fish have been plentiful. Barracouta can be captured 
in large quantities during the season—January to June. About 24 
dozen Barracouta weigh a ton The fishermen state that, could they 
be assured of a market, 3s. a dozen for Barracouta or Kingfish would 
amply repay them,—i.e., about 3d. a pound. 

It is very difficult to estimate the value of fish sales, as no systematic 
register for the whole Colony has been kept hitherto. It is probable, 
since the decline of the Oyster fishery, that the yearly sales do not 
exceed £10,000 per annum. 

The value of boats and equipment at present engaged in the fishing 
industry of Tasmania may be roughly estimated at about £7700. This 
does not embrace the ships employed in the Whale fisheries. The latter 
industry has declined considerably during the last. decade, as shown by 
the following summary :— 


SSeS SSS ese sec eh 


Average per year, First Average per year, Second 
Quinquennium. Quinquennium. 
SUNS Caan oicecaerae: 8 4 
PROMIAD OE wesccccserveeetiay ohec cee 2335 1194 
IMIG scl ies evhcepcevewathe 221 101 
WalUCrOL? Obl wssz.captzsseavack ove £15,932. £7925 


TE 

The reason of this falling off is stated to be chiefly owing to the 
decline in price arising from the introduction of mineral oils. Excessive 
fishing and consequent scarcity of oil is also referred to asa cause of 
decline. 


Fishing Grounds. 


Generally, the Fishing Grounds may be divided into three classes :— 
1. The Home Grounds. 2. The Middle Grounds. 3. The Outer, or 
Open-sea Grounds. 


!. The Home Grounds, near shore, or in the upper shallows of 
the estuaries of the Derwent and Tamar.—The fishing 
grounds at Port Sorell, Bridport, and George’s Bay may be 
included within this division, The fish captured in these 
situations consist chiefly of Flounders, Mullet, Garfish, 
Flathead. Crayfish, Prawns, and Oysters are also taken in 
the Home Grounds. 

a eo nee ee fe 


* Salt water. : 
+ Generally about 37 feet 6 inches long ; beam, 7 feet 8 inches ; depth, about 3 feet. 
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2. The Middle Grounds.—Within. this division may be included 
those fishing reefs and banks lying in the more exposed 
situations of estuaries—such as Wedge Bay and Adventure 
Bay, in the Derwent—in depth of water from five to six 
fathoms. In such localities the grab-all net and ordinary 
hand-lines are used in the capture of Native Salmon, Silver 
Bastard, Black and Silver Perch, Carp, Rock Cod, Ling, 
Conger Eel, &e. The indentations around the Eastern and 
Western Coasts afford ample scope for following out the 
industry within the limits of this division, especially so in 
the many sheltered bays in the neighbourhood of Port 
Davey and Macquarie Harbour. 


3. The Outer, or Open-sea Grounds.-—These principally are situate 
in the southern and eastern waters of Tasmania, and generally 
from 1 to 16 miles off the coast, upon coral banks or reefs 10 
to 80 fathoms deep. The latter depth is the limit at which 
Tasmanian fishermen have been successful with deep sea-lines 
on the Trumpeter banks. Towards the surface of these open 
waters the Maori jig is principally used in the capture of the 
Barracouta, and in the season the line, armed with swivelled 
chain and stout barbless hook, is employed in the capture of 
the rapacious but valuable Kingfish. 


The fishermen, as a class, are as a rule steady and industrious, and 
although they do not seem tv have any special provision in the shape of 
Friendly Societies or other providential aids, distress is rare and poverty 
unheard of. Beyond the provisions for acclimatisation and protection 
of the European Salmonide, and the establishment of Oyster beds for 
breeding purposes, and certain reserves for the protection of natural 
beds, Government hitherto have only found it necessary to provide 
measures for the limitation of the sale of unwholesome or under-sized fish. 


In the case of the introduced Salmonoids, and as regards the 
Oyster and Flounder, special provisions have been made for their 
preservation and development in respect of close seasons, modes of 
capture, and the absolute or partial closing of particular areas as nursery 
grounds as a means of protection. This was absolutely necessary to 
ensure the successful acclimatisation of the Salmonide first introduced 
from Europe in the year 1864. 


The fishes successfully introduced are Salmo salar, Salmo trutta, 
Salmo fario var. Ausonii, Salmo fontinalis, Tinca vulgaris, Cyprinus 
auratus, Cyprinus carassius, Perca fluviatilis. 
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SraTIsTIcs RELATING TO ANIMAL Propucts, 
Fur Trade. 
Ruling prices at the date of the following :— 


Wallaby Skins...... Seneeesctses tay per doz. 
Kangaroo SKins ........esseeeeee per doz, 
Opossum (Black)  ...........000 per doz. 
IDIGtO(GEBY:) coves -conesscsnds per doz. 
Tiger Cat SKINS ........sssecsseee per doz. 
Native Cat Skins (Black) ...... per doz. 
Ditto: (Grey )ecc...-s0eeescn ese per doz. 
Native Tiger Skins (scarce) ... per doz. 
SDDS KING esteereteesccessecs oss per 1000 
tOpossum Rugs, unfinished (Black)............ 
Dittoi(GTCy) evecsescs ess scecsesssagteaae mans 
Ditto, finished (Black) .........sc00sssecee0 
Ditto Grey) isecsese+-+- ons vanes Seascasyerss ie 


skins, worth 23d. each. 


Undressed. 

3s. to 6s. 
12s. to 24s. 
18s. to 60s. 

4s. to 12s. 

6s. to 24s. 

3s. to 9s. 

1s. to 4s. 
36s. to 72s. 
20s. to 27s. 6d. 


£6 to £12 each 


Dressed. 


9s. 
20s. 
24s. 
10s. 
12s. 
7s. 
5s. 


48s, 


£3 to £5 each 


£9 to £30 each 


to 12s. 
to 32s. 
to 66s. 
to 18s. 
to 36s. 
to 14s. 
to 10s. 
to 84s. 


£4 10s. to £12 each 


* Rabbit Skins range from Kittens, valued at about 3d. each, to first-class heavy winter 


+ Black Opossum Rugs are very rarely made from skins in the green state. The prices 


quoted are for tanned skins in all cases for rugs. 


Fisu sold in Hobart Fish Market during the year 1889. 


Quantity. Price. 

Fish. Max. Min. | Average 
Barracouta ...0....00sct0s doz. 2297 12s. 3s. 5s. 6d. 
RT OMU Ne: cei ccsrestseasere ss 9 1 18s. 18s. 18s. 
COED arece ess yeenetveweauvines an 103 | 4s. 6d. 3s. 3s. 6d. 
Eels (Conger) ” 79 15s. 10s. lls. 

Ditto (Freshwater)... ,, 100 Qs. 2s. Qs, 
MBE UCAS “Fs, cccncrsens tenes 35 2871 | 1s. 3d. 1s. 1s. 
Flounders .... ” 1609. | 6s. 6d. 5s. 5s. 3d. 
(Ci 1: Or are toe 3 S165: | Odie, 4d. 
Gurnet (Rock)........:6++ 5 88 | 3s. 9d. 3s. 38. 4d. 
GM PTISH cavecosscceesssess 9 — 
WARIO ese ss foes): «ceneeee races cf 19 18s. 14s. | 10s. 3d. 
OVINE Giinks vcsscencsese sts cees ; 9971 | Qs. 10d. ls. 
Mackerel (Horse) ...... oe 193 | 1s. 6d. 1s. 1s. 
ZETICUsere to vrctiacerevess Onn sp 4047 5s. Bs. 6d. | 4s. 5d. 

Ditto (Red) . Shae, — — —_ — 
Rock Cod .......... wey 3550 Qs. | 1s. 6d. | 1s. 11d. 
Salmon (Native) ........- + 2764 | Is. 6d. 8d. od. 
Trumpeter (Real) ...... ” 665 | 25s. 20s. | 21s. 10d. 

Ditto (Bastard)........ * 40337] <Gs: 4s. 5s. 
OV ALY crrscys.cstscedsodhe 3 55 | 38s. 6d. 2s. | 2s. 6d. 
Whig, ;..tcesetsevacees 7 | 1s. 6d. | 1s. 6d. | Is. 6d. 

33,547 | 

Crustaceans, 

MEPeaVGl iiss o¢eyessocaqarees score| 2778 | 5s. 4s. | 4s. 103d. 
| 


Value. 


fee: 
615 11 
0 18 
18 9 
43 13 
10 0 
146 3 
426 17 
140 13 
14 13 
9 16 
150 5 
10 8 
894 1 
3850 9 
110 12 
728 9 
1018 11 
6 19 
0 10 


DADOACNIS PWOS RAADRSCOOSOR 


4697 1 90 
681 10 0 


6 ae ad ao 


£5378 11 O 
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Satmon and Trout Breeding Establishment. 
SS A 


! 
1882.1283.| 1884. | 1885. | 1886. [28875 1888. lugeg. 
| 


Ova introduced | 
from Europe...| ... Ye 80,000*| 160,000*| —... « |400,000*| ... 
Ova exported to 
other Colonies..|24,000 |17,000| 2600 7500 
Salmon Fry liber- 
ated in various 


{ 
13,000 |12,000! 6000] ... 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Rivers, &c...... 3950 | 6600 8650 | 31,229) 116,200 |33,880) 9000 | 7850 
Liceuces (season) i 
IRSUCA Serer ecsnsss 353 362 | 411 431 396 417 420T| .. 


Receipts from ; | 


Sales of Ova | | 


and Licences... 297| 266 | 216 | 253 | 263 | 269 258 | 246 
Working Ex- | | 
PONSES) cscs cscs Pee 773 22319 355? | 465° | 341 | 296 437 | 388 
* Salmo salar. + In addition there were several weekly licences issued. 


@ Exclusive of £100 for importation of ova. 

> Exclusive of £460 for importation of ova from England. 

© Includes £170, special repairs to troughing. 

4 Includes 28,129 fry of S. salar, ex ova per Yeoman, from Ireland, hatched at: the Plenty. 


GENERAL Fisheries Department. 
e 


| 
1885. | 1886. lesz. 18868. |1889. 


| 1882. weal 1884. 


| j 
— oa —— | ——] i =| 
Receipts. «..:..02. Le aeroibence bree Sc re 246 
Working Ex- | 
penses ......... jd ore stoves 935 Sar SOD. 677 388 


€ Also includes Salmon and Trout Breeding Establishment. 


Wuate Fisheries. 
pe ee 


| Vessels ° 
Year ROE yee Tonnage. ets Remarks, 
Ships. | Boats. 
E £ 
28 oe 11,268 | In 1822, 724 tuns oil 
26 ae 12,313 and 3 tons whale 
42 ao 22,065 fins were exported. 
55 —— 33,549 In 1828, 226 casks 
75 | see 37,176 of oil and 52 pkgs. 
105 | S02 30,620 whalebone were 
84 | See 56,450 exported. 
15a oor 64,858 | 
48 | 1187 57,660 
75 | 2739 135,210 
79 | 1999 98,660 ForrEIGn. 
.. | 8146 65,600 
99, 
a ie 7600 Ships. | Tonnage. 
we | 2842 S70 
aes a ... | 8307 74,100 
Snoe ? ae 4264 49,840 12 3838 
45.0... ae 4460 73,300 | 16 | 5518 
ae cf .- | 4057 65,150 | 18 | 4825 
rr rnin eel 
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Wua te Fisheries—continued. 


ne EEEIEEIEEEnIEINE SEISEEREERn 


| Vessels 
| eaplyen Tonnage. 
| Ships. | Boats. 
27 4729 
29 6081 
34 7791 
ww. | 9724 
z 6538 
| 3999 
| 1903 
1622 
3566 
6975 
Vessels. 


Ww hors SO 


FOREIGN, 


Value of 
Fisheries. 
Ships. | Tonnage. 
£ 
70,000 21 6890 
104,000 26 8497 
46,117 ll 3803 
Oil exported. 
49,547 9 2779 
49,022 |. I4 4687 
36,776 18 6300 
30,106 2 704 
27,863 2 737 
44,110 
53,670 
46,211 
49,878 
Tonnage Value of Oil | No. of 
4 Exported. Men. 
£ 
. 63,500 toe 
oes 57,350 te 
eee 60,230 tes 
ove 60,730 ose 
bee 80,175 oes 
ve 19,925 ase 


Produce brought into Port 
38,000 229 
22,800 245 
52,546 395 
48,910 415 
35,880 376 
46,350 470 
27,420 488 
44,000 444. 
30,780 389 
12,465 315 
41,740 315 
31,605 324 
16,920 321 
13,425 26 
12,045 296 
22,120 296 
19,096 196 
14,685 168 


11,715 151 
12,600 167 
6150 124 
10,450 99 
6165 70 
4260 46 


= 


Sub- 
Kingdom. 
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IL. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


TaBuLar List of the Principal Divisions of Animals and Plants. 


Animals. 


PROTOZOA---Animalcules. 
RuiIzopopa. 
Foraminifera—F oraminifers. 
Radiolaria—Radiolarians. 
Heliozoa—Sun-Animaleules. 
INFUSORIA. 
Flagellata. 
Ciliata. 
GREGARINIDA. 


PORIFERA—Sponges. 
Myzxospongia—Gelatinous Sponges. 
Cerasapongia—Horny Sponges. 
Halicliondrie—Fibro-siliceous Sponges. 
Hyalospongia—Glassy Sponges. 
Caleispongia— Calcareous Sponges. 


CGLENTERATA—Zoophytes. 
Hyprozoa—Jelly-fishes and Polypes. 
Hydromeduse—Hy dra. 
Scyphomeduse. 
Siphonophora—Portuguese Man-of-war. 
Hydrocoralline—Millepora. 
Graptolitide—Graptolites. 


Actinozoa—Corals and Sea- Anemones. 


Aleyonaria—Sea-Pens, Red Corals, Soft Corals. 

Zoantharia—Sea-Anemones, Madrepores. 

Rugosa—Pateozoic Corals. ; 
Crenoprora—Venus’s Girdle. 


ECHINODERMATA—Star-fishes, Sea-Urchins, &e. 
Blastoidea -Pentremites. 
Cystoidea—Cystideans. 
Crinoidea—Feather-stars, Crinoids, and Stone-lilies. 
Asteroidea—Star-tishes. 
Echinoidea—Sea-urchins. 
Holothuroidea—Sea-slugs. 
Ophiuroidea—Brittle-stars. 


VERMES— Worms. 
Enteropneusta—Balanogiossus. 
Turbellaria—Ribbon-worms, Turbellarians. 
Nemertea—Nemerteans. 
Trematoda—Flukes. 
Cestoidea—Tape-worms. 
Nematoidea—Round-worms and Thread-worms. 
Acanthocephala—Echinorhynchus. 
Chetognaiha—Sagitta. 
Chetopoda—Earth-worms and Marine Annelids, 
Hirudinea—Leeches. 
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Class. 


VERMES—continued. 
1] Gephyria Spoon-worms. 
12 Rotifera—W heel-animalcules. 


| 
| ARTHROPODA. 
I. | CRUSTACEA. 
Entomostraca —W ater- fleas. 
| Malacostraca—Crabs, Lobsters, and Shrimps. 
| Gigantostraca—King-crabs, Trilobites, &c. 
Il. Anacunipa—Spiders, Scorpions, and Mites. 
Linguatulida. 
Acarina—Mites and Ticks. 
Pyenogonida—Sea-spiders. 
Tardigrada—Bear-animalcules. 
Araneida —Spiders. 
Phalangide—Harvest-men. 
Pedipalpi—Tarantulas. 
Scorpionidea—Scorpions. 
Pseudoscorpionidea—Book-scorpions. 
Solifuge. 
lil. PrororracHEATa—Peripati. 
Ve Myriovopa, 
Chilopoda—Centipedes. 
Chilognatha— Millepedes. 
Inszora. 
Thysanura—Spring-tails. 
Onhop EN, Crickets, Cockroaches, Ear- 
wigs, Termites, &c. 
Neuroptera—Dragon-flies, &c. 
Strepsiptera—Bee-parasites. 
Rhynchota—Cicadas, Bugs, &c* 
Diptera—Fiies. 
Lepidoptera—Butterflies. 
Coleoptera—Beetles. 
Hymenoptera—Bees and Wasps 


MOLLUSCA—Shell-fish. 
I. LAMELLIBRANOHIATA (Pelecypoda) Bivalves. 
iit Scarnopops—Elephant’s Taaeauclls: 
Ill. GAsTEROPODA—U nivalves. 
ive Preropopa —Pteropods. 
Wel CrpHALopopa—Nautili, Cuttle-fishes, &c. 


| MOLLUSCOIDA. 
IL Bryozoa. 
II. Bracuiorpopa—Lamp-shells. 


TUNICATA—Ascidians. 


VERTEBRATA. 

ne Acranu—Amphioxus. 

I Piscrs—Fishes. 
Marsipobranchii—Lampreys and Hags. 
Elasmobranchii—Sharks, Rays, and Chimeras. 
Ganoidei—Ganoid Fishes. 
Teleostei—Bony Fishes. 


wore 
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Drpyor—Ceratodus. 
AmpuisiA—Frogs, Toads, Newts, and Salamanders. 
Reptii1a—Reptiles. 
Ophidia—Snakes. 
Lacertilia—Lizards. 
Crocodilia—Crocodiles. 
Chelonia—Tortoises and Turtles. 
’ Proterosauria ) 


Thecodontia | 

Dinosauria . . 
Onnthaeetda -Extinct Reptiles. 
Pterosauria 

_Enaliosauria 


Avres—Birds. 
Carinate. 
Ratite. 
MamMaLra—Mammals. 
Aplacentalia : 
Monotremata—Platy pus and Echidna. 
Marsupialia— Marsupials. 
Placentalia : 
Non-Deciduata—Ant-eaters, Sloths, and Armadillos, 
Whales, Hoofed Quadrupeds. 
Deciduata—Elephants, Hodents, Carnivores, Bats, 
Lemurs, Apes, Man. 


Piants. 


THALLOPHYTA. 
ProropHyTa—Yeast-plant, Bacteria, &c. 
Lygosrporr=®—Desmids, Diatoms, Moulds. 
OosporE&—Fucoids, Conferoids, &c. 
CarposporE®—Red Sea-weeds, Stone-worts, Lichens, 
Fungi, &e. 


MUSCINE. 
Heraticr«—Liver-worts. 
Musci—Mosses. 


VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS. 
EquisetiInrEx—Horse-tails. 
Frricinr=—Ferns, &c. 
DicnoTtomEa— Club-mosses. 


PHANEROGAMS. 
GymnosprrMs—Conifers and Cycads. 
AnarosPERMS—Ordinary Flowering Plants. 

Monocotyledons. 
Dicotyledons. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


—— 


Population. 


Tue Population of Tasmania on 31st December, 1889, was estimated as 
follows :— 


No. Per cent. 

Males wietcen cies 80,809 53°35 
Females.............. MECN 70,671 46°65 
Grane casyarocsesveariss 151,480 100-00 


This shows an increase as compared with the previous year of 
2780 males, 2551 females, and 5331 persons, or a total increase for the 
year of 3°65 per cent. Of the total increase 2659, or 49°88 per cent., 
was due to natural causes, i.e., excess of births over deaths; and 2672, or 
50-12 per cent., was due to the excess of immigration over emigration. 


The following abstract shows the progress made during the last 
49 years :— 


Progress of Population since 1850. 


Se 

Average (+) Increase, or average | °,8 | 
(—) Decrease per year, during the +s 2 
Population | year or period of Five Years. 2 bof 
on31st Dec. S$a8e 
Due tonatu-| yr cation.| All causes 8850 

ral causes, =) ‘ ee 

TSGO Mees swes 71,742 “= = — -- 
TS5bi cere sees 69,962 + 758 | —1114 — 356 —0°50 
TS60%. fares 87,775 +1669 +1894 +3563 +5:09 
USGS res ecseese 95,201 +1698 | — 213 +1485 +1°69 
LST eaves. 100,765 +1551 — 438 +1113 +1:17 
UB idicccessess 105,484 +1451 | — 871 + 580 +0°57 
ASSO tessa 114,762 +1634 | + 586 +2220 42:14 
TTS ese necere 133,791 +2327 | +1479 +3806 +3:29 
ABSGR eis 137,211 +2651 | + 769 +3420 +2°56 
ASST 142,478 | 42575 | +2692 | +5269 | +3-84 
LOSBtcrcrrscs. 146,149 +2741 + 930 +3671 +2°58 
ASSO iecsrersa 151,480 +2659 | +2672 +5381 +3°65 
25 years ending 1875......... Ses ar as 59 +156 
14 years ending 1889......... | one nee aS ses +2°62 
39 years ending 1889...... sos Bre on es es +1:94 
5 years ending 1889......... +3:02 


From the preceding table it will be seen that the progress of 
Population was slow and fluctuating during the twenty-five years 
ending in the year 1875,—only averaging, on the whole, an increase of 
1-56 per cent. per year. For the last 14 years, however. there has been 
steady progress, and the average increase per year rose to 2°62 per cent. ; 
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and this progress is still more marked during the last five years by the 
yearly increase rising to an average of 3°02 per cent., which, if con- 
tinuous in the future, will double the population in 23-30 years. 

The Population of Australasia as a whole has increased from 
1,835,907 to 3,786,827 during the last 21 years, that is, equal to 1,950,920, 
or a continuous yearly rate of 3°51 per cent., or doubling the population 
in a period of 20°10 years. 

The causes which chiefly operated against the progress of popula- 
tion in Tasmania in the period 1850 to 1875—especially the first five 
years—was the discovery of the rich gold fields in Victoria about the 
years 1851-3. Owing to this great attraction immense numbers of 
persons from all parts of the world flocked to the new El Dorado of 
the Southern Hemisphere. Tasmania, from its proximity to Victoria, 
was most specially affected, and a partial exodus of the population, with 
flocks and herds, at once began, and continued in a lessening degree for 
many years after. The renascent period in Tasmania may be said to 
have begun when, in the year 1871, the important discovery of tin at 
Mount Bischoff by Mr. James Smith drew the attention of the people 
to the investigation of the rich mineral resources within the Colony. 
The investigations of explorers were soon rewarded, for soon after 
other rich tin deposits in the North-east were discovered ; and, at the 
same time, gold was obtained in payable quantities in several districts, 
notably at the Black Boy, Nine Mile Springs, and Beaconsfield. 

Following upon these important disclosures came the discovery of 
tin, gold, bismuth, lead, silver, antimony, coal, iron, lime, and other 
important minerals in various parts of the Island; and, recently, the 
discovery of extraordinary rich deposits of silver at Mount Zeehan, 
Fleazlewood River, and Mount Dundas promises to contribute very 
largely to the growing prosperity of the Colony. The knowledge that 
the Colony possessed such vast stores of natural resources also had an 
important influence in promoting its development in other directions. 
The Government were encouraged to enter upon an extensive scheme 
of railways and other public works necessary to open up the Crown 
lands and to promote settlement, with the effect that, whereas in 1871 
there were few roads and no railways, in the year 1889 there were 
5623 milés of roads and 441 miles of railway. Within the same time 
a sum over £3,500,000 was expended in this direction. ‘Io these 
combined causes must be ascribed the more rapid progress of population 
during the last few years as compared with the earlier period already 
referred to. 


Surplus of Birth-rate over Death-rate. 


The following table shows the surplus of birth-rate over death-rate 
in Tasmania during the eleven years ending with the year 1889 :— 
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| } 
| 


i * i 
| Annual Birth-rate | Annual Death-rate pas A sabe 
Year, per 1000 Persons, per 1000 Persons rate per 1000 Per- 
| living. | living. sons living. 
| - 
32°04 15°18 16:86 
32°90 16:17 16°73 
33°40 14°77 18°73 
33°50 15°82 17°68 
34:24 17:06 17:18 
35°66 15°50 20°16 
35:08 15°40 19°68 
34:15 | 14°58 19°57 
33°86 15°45 18°41 
33°10 14:11 18°99 
31:97 14:10 | 17:87 
33°63 | 15°29 18°35 


The surplus of births over deaths during the last eleven years is 
equal to 18°35 per 1000 persons living. This factor is a most important 
one, as in itself it is a very sensitive index of the health, vigour, and 
prosperity of the people, whether due to the absence of virulent diseases, 
the increase of the general health, or the relative increase of the num- 
bers of the young and vigorous as compared with the old and feeble. 
As regards the last five years (year 1889 excepted), it is satisfactory to 
note that the analysis of the causes producing the extraordinary surplus 
shows that it is due to a combination of all the beneficial influences, i.e., 
a relatively high birth-rate for Tasmania, indicating prosperity, or an 
increase in the relative numbers of the young and vigorous, in the 
population as compared with the aged, together with a comparatively 
low death-rate, indicating a healthy year. 

Since the last temporary exodus from Tasmania, upon the dis- 
covery of the gold fields in Victoria in 1853, the proportion of aged 
persons over 60 was abnormally high; and this fact alone was sufficient 
to explain the relative low birth-rate as compared with the neighbouring 
Colonies, where, on account of the greater expanse of territory, the 
Jower density of population, and “the consequent greater attraction 
offered to immigrants, the birth-rate has been considerably higher. It 
is probable that the gradual increase in the birth-rate in Tasmania within 
the last few years is owing to the diminishing proportion of old age in 
the total population. ‘This diminution of the proportion of old age, 
again, is no doubt greatly due to the greater proportional augmentation 
of the young and vigorous section from immigration; although, as the 
proportion of ages over 60 was abnormally high, it is also to be expected 
that the more steady development of the Colony recently, and the effect 
of natural causes, would tend to reduce the proportion of old age to its 
normal level. 


* 
Rate of Natural Increase in various Countries, 


In England, owing principally to the much higher death-rate, the 
surplus of Births over Deaths has only averaged 13-01 per 1000 persons 
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during the 31 years ending 1883. The surplus of Births over Deaths 
in England, nevertheless, is generally greater than in the remaining 
principal countries of Europe. 

lt is of considerable interest to observe the wide difference even 
among the most highly cultured nations as regards the rate of increase 
arising out of the variations in their respective birth-rates and death- 
rates. The following table not only shows the average birth-rate and 
death-rate in various countries, but also the direct effect upon the 
growth of the population in the respective countries from the surplus of 
the births over deaths :— 


| 


caer? Annual Annual | Surplus of 

Persons | ghia over | Dirth-rate Death-rate |Birth-rate over 

States, per square gy) ame of | Der 1000 per 1000 | Death-rate per 

mile. eee ‘(Cen-| Persons Persons 1000 Persons 

lvouss 81.) living. living. | living. 
Europe-— | 
Norway......... 1888} 16:0 2 ja 8O37. 16 Dipl Seeeel ons 

England and | | 

Wales ....... " 492 75 | 3806 178 12'8 
German Empire ,, zee | $e: 36°7 23°38 | 12:9 
yPUSSIS ceeccess eae eth wa 38:0 23°71" | 14:9 
The Netherlands ea Nh eres 5 | eT 20-4 13:3 
Sweden ........ . 1887 ase nee | 29°7 16". 136 
Denmark ....... 1888 | oss oe 316 LO hate | 119 
Belgium......... + 5 | ots 29-4 203 | 9-1 
AUUSETIA tev. .s<0e “i ees Ane | 37:9 29:2 | 87 
Spears Same eecs ote a | cop nod eee 
BEN seciecsuss 4 vee a ea 36-6 26°8 98 
Switzerland...... ,, 190 at earcare 19:9 78 
Hungary......... ave Shc 45:2 32:1 13:1 
BANCO Geese ess. eee | eae 23:1 21°8 13 

Australasia— 
New Zealand 1889 5:94 272. 30:07 9:40 20°67 
South Australia ,, | 35 4:13 32°71 11°10 21°61. 
New South Wales ,, | 3°61 4:31 | 33°73 13°43 20°30 
Queensland...... 5 61 1:87 36°27 15:44 20:83 
Western Aus- 

EF ALIaevscovesies see 04 5212 37-02 14:19 22°83 
Tasmania ........ fio) 5°78 8-04 31:97 14:10 17:87 
Mictoriats.ssseres eel 12°72 4-65 32-92 17°56 15°36 

a pees 
Mean for Aus- 
tralasia- ...5....... as 1:20 eee 33°04 14:04 19:00 


Notwithstanding the variation between the extremes, it will readily 
be observed that the surplus of births over deaths in each group con- 
tinues to be very much higher in the young Colonies of Australasia 
than in the older States of Europe. Why this is so is a problem 
depending upon exact knowledge of the combinations of ever varying 
influences, among which may be enumerated—climate ; racial vitality ; 
relative longevity ; density of population ; disease ; war; social morality ; 
immigration ; imperfect or varying modes of registration. In varying 
degrees, one and all of these influences are constantly in operation, but 
it would be a difficult matter to measure the effect of most of them with 
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any degree of satisfaction. The condition of France stands out in a 
most remarkable manner in contrast with all countries in its exceptionally 
low birth-rate. 

It is also of interest to note that a low death-rate, whether due to 
climate, sanitary provision, or racial vitality, has, if anything, a greater 
influence in producing a high surplus of births over deaths than even a 
high birth-rate. 

The very much larger surplus of births over deaths in the Colonies 
is mainly due to three great causes—viz. (1) the small percentage of 
persons living over 60 years of age (Tasmania alone excepted) directly 
lessening the death-rate and increasing the birth-rate ; (2) the prevailing 
favourable climate ; (8) the low density of population. Why the sur- 
plus of births over deaths appears lower in Tasmania than in some of the 
neighbouring Colonies is explained satisfactorily by the extraordinarily 
large percentage of persons living over 60 years of age—viz., 8:04 per 
cent. 

Further particulars relating to population are given in the following 
comparative table :— 


Proaress of Population in Australasian Colonies by Quinquenniads 
since 1869. 


Area, — Population. 
square Miles. 


1869. | 1874. | 1879.|1884. | 1889. 
Actual. Njumerical. 
WWACTORIG: /cysssvvcvovsave 87,884. 699,790) 783,274) 840,620 946,045} 1,118,028 
New South Wales...) 310,700 | 481,148) 574,943] 709,459 903,948, 1,122,200 
Queensland ......... 668,497 109,897) 163,517 217,851, 309,913 406,658 
South Australia...... 903,690 | 181,146] 204,623] 259,460) 312,781! 324,484 
Western Australia...| 1,060,000 24,785! 26,209] . 28,668) 32,958) 48,698 
Tasmania ...........- 26,215 | 101,592) 104,176| 112,469) 180,541) 151,480 
New Zealand......... 104,471 | 287,249) 841,860] 463,729 564,304 *620,279 
Australasian ...... 3,161,457 |1,835,90712,198,602)2,632,256 3,200,490 3,786,827 
Relative. Per | square | mile. 
WACLOTIGcsscseecssetes 3h 7°97 8°92 Dian dong | Les 7e 
New South Wales... 12 1°05 1°85 2°28. | 2°91 3°61 
Queensland ......... 25} 0-16 0°24 0°33 0°46 | 0°61 
South Australia...... 34 O20 0228.5 | 0720) 1 0-85: {|= 0-35 
Western Australia... 40 0:02 0:02 0:03 0°08 | 0:04 
ERBSTNANIG |: sc..0sceres 1 3°88 3°97 4:29 4°98 5°78 
New Zealand......... 4 9°27 | 8:97) |) 4-dd | 547 | 5-04 
Australasian ...... 1203 0°58 0°70 0°83 1°01 1°20 


* Exclusive of 41,969 Maoris. 


Tasmania is by far the smallest Colony in the group, being only 
about a twelfth part of the size of New South Wales, and about th 
the size of Australasia. In density of population (5:78 per square mile), 
however, she stands third, being 2:17 persons per square mile above 
New South Wales; and, although only jth part of the size of that 
Colony, her population bears to it the proportion of about 4th; or about 
zsth of the total population of Australasia. 
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Ractat Composttion. 


Racial Composition of the Population of Tasmania, 


So far as the place of birth gives evidence regarding racial compo- 
sition, the following summary taken from the last Census (1881) may 
be of interest :— 


7 Per cent. to 
Birth Places. Total Population. 
TASMAN seyeaecs tceateensecees ces aeaeecateeety cctees 69°13 
Other Australasian Colonies...............0e0008 8°44 
England and Wales ........... “ceeeior Fenevessede 14:96 
Scotland ........0.++ Raisceneres 8°24 
Rvelariditeiyeves.5e Seereeeees 6°21 
Other British Possessions.. 0°76 
Foreign Countries ........... Shbsese : 1°93 
Notéspecified cM cainerseceseccveres cease cae Sercke 0°33 


MLOCAT sc cotevecacsvenshcusccosceceiaarerees 100°00 


Practically, the proportion of births for each country is the only 
guide to the ultimate racial origin of the entire population. 
ConsuGau ConpiTION In TASMANIA. 


The following summary shows the proportion of persons living 
under Conjugal conditions at the time of the last Census :— 


Per cent. total Population. 


Under 20 Years. All Ages. 


Persons married ‘i 0°30 80°14 
Persons widowed ne 4°63 
Persons divorced rob 0-01 
Persons never married... 49°36 65°16 
Persons unspecified ...... aes 0°06 

49°66 100°00 


Proportion of Women in Australasia between the Ages of 15 and 45, 
: : 8 
(reproductive period). 
Per cent. to Total Females. 


Seecepeneae 45°61 
Cecanentes 45°41 


New South Wales, 1881........ se aseseaseevearssees 45°08 

Queensland, 1881............+sceeee Reserssndecteearear 44°94 

BEMAINEI sol OO bars ccsecdustsaicse tes sasae stone tars aes 44°34 

Newalculanda 1 SGOne ic: sssecccessasesvcrsuscsnr tats oH 44°28 

West Australia, 1881 ..... Seas dutasdeansesetanee sere 43°99 
OccuPATIONs. 


Occupations of the People in Tasmania. © 


At the last Census, taken on 3rd April, 1881, Tables were pre- 
pared showing the proportions of the various classes of Occupations. 
Upon these proportions the following summary has been prepared 
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showing the probable number of persons in each class for the Year 
1889 :— 


Occupations, Year 1889. 


NUMERICAL. PERCENTAL, 
Classes. _- ---— — —— a 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females,| Total. 
Breadwinners. 

IRTOLASSIONAL: Necesssss essen 2036 1032 3075 | 2°52 1°46 2°03 
Domestic Service ........ ... 1543 5371 6892} 1°91 7°60 4°55 
WOMMENCIAL, Hees cise ssseveere 4808 375 5196 | 5°95 0°53 3°43 
Agricultural .. «| 21,636 4283 25,873 | 26°65 6°06 17°08 
NQUSELIAL Sar vanesoancssenceees 22,732 2544 25,343 | 28°18 3°60 16°73 
Property and Rank ......... 388 860 742| 0°48 0°51 0:49 
Total Breadwinners ...... 53,043 | 13,965 67,121 | 65°64 | 19°78 | 44°31 

Dependents, wives, child- 
WIE RCS. cisecesiass on trenees 27,766 |56,706 | 84,359! 34:36 | 80°24 | 65-69 
Grand Total ......:..4.. 80,809 | 70,671 | 151,480 |100°00 (100-00 {100-00 


Thus, of the total Population it is estimated that 67,121, or 44°31 
per cent., are breadwinners, and 84,359, or 55:59 per cent., dependents, 
chiefly consisting of children and wives not engaged beyond the duties 
of the home circle. Of the 67,121 breadwinners, 53,043, or 79°03 per 
cent., are males, and 13,965, or 20°81 per cent., are females, 

The dominant class in Tasmania, as in the neighbouring Colonies, 
is engaged in Agriculture. 


Proportions of the Five principal Classes of Breadwinners in various 
Countries compared. 


Percentage to Total Population. 


, ia eas a 
Popula- ‘g js fs ¥ 3 

tion last s 3 5 = £ = : 

Census | 3 g Z % FI 5 

= 1000. S = ‘BS $3 

Ble ele Be 

United Kingdom— | 

England and Wales ..........+ 26,094 | 2:4) 6:9] 3:7 | 24:5] 5:3 | 42-8 
SCOMANC ortekrccussevecssssescsics 3735 2°6 4°7 8°5 | 24:4 7°0 | 42-2 
APGIAHO oisestoiescsrcsteesecresees 5174 | 2°8 | 8:2] 1°41] 18°83 | 19-0 | 45°7 
— | Se _—_- -— 

Total United Kingdom ..... 85,008 | (2°71) 7:0] 8°38 | 23°0| 7:5 | 43-5 

Six Colonies of Australasia— | 

IVACTONIA cactesacesecsscnecreessss +e 862 1°6 4°5 4-1 | 18°8 | 14°5 | 43°5 
CO MCSTIS LANG mrcececcestetaseeestser 213,} 1°41 5:0) 5:2 | 18:3 | 15:7 | 45-5 
MIONENPATISEMUR  sescrorssnsncssas ORT walind sca) 4°8 | 16°5 | 12°6 | 39°4 
Western Australia ............ BO LB 8791s Bel | 12-6.1°16:1. 18928 
TTASMAMIA. ss55cscecscacssasececes 116 1°5 4°6 3°4 | 16°5 | 16°9 | 42-9 
ING Wwe Lealand)..s.<scesceceseccaces 490°; 1°51 4:1] 4°83! 16°8 | 11-2 | 87:9 
Total of Six Colonies ...... 1991 | 1°5 | 7 HOY ime: SO Wy ft) De es ky A Ue” ES 
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Proportions of the Five principal Classes of Breadwinners—continued. 


eee LEEEIEEIEIET EEEIENEET Ramee 
Bapole | 2a. | ist Eel ay te ce 
j tion last, & = = CR er (neo 
Census z z FE 4. | 28 
1 = 1000. 3 EI F a | | g 3 
- a 2) = < BO 
| | pee Any ene) 
United States of America.........; 50,155 | 1:8] 6-3] 3°6| 7:6 | 15:8 | 84:6 
Prussia ... Bec) ere) mare! 3°2 | 3°3 | 13-0 | 17-0 | 38°6 
France .. 37,321 | 1°8 6°3 | 4°2 | 12:0 | 18:0 | 42°3 
Austria 22,144 L2Ot SON) «260 10°0 | 28°0 | 40°9 
Belgium veel 5520} 3°0| 9:0] 4:4] 17-2 | 14-6 | 48-2 
jr Hsieeigecer et ceeencerecrercescc 250,891 | 1°3} 1:1] 1:4 | 14°6 | 28-0 | 46-2 
Totals and Averages......... 1 433,804 | 1°6| 3:0] 273 | 13°3 | 23°2 | 43°4 
} 


nn ee EEE EERE REORRERREEnmenemmmmmntd 


It will be seen from this comparison that broadly there is a general 
agreement in the proportion which each class bears to the rest. The 
only abnormal proportions in the Industrial and Agricultural classes, as 
in the United Kingdom and India, are due to the special centralisation 
of Manufactures in the one country and Agriculture in the other. In 
all such cases the local creation is beyond the requirements of the local 
population. These five classes embrace on the average within 0:8 per 
cent. of all breadwinners 


AGES. 


Proportion of Persons living under each Age Group in Tasmania. 


At the last Census the Proportions of Persons living under each 
Age Group were as under :— 


Age Group. Males. Females. Persons. 
All Ages. 52°86. 47°14. 
0-5 13°29 14°79 
5-10 11°89 12°77 
10-15 11°44 12°22. 
15-20 10°96 12°22 
20-25 9:77 10°88 
25-35 11°93 12°05 
35-45 8:26 9°19 
45-55 8°32 7°66 
55-65 7°41 4°80 
65-75 4°56 2°35 eae 
75 & over 1:78 0°83 1°34 
Not specified 0°39 0°14 |e sion: 
100°00 100°00 100-00 


For all ages under 45, the proportion of Females greatly exceeded 
the Males; for ages over 45 the proportion of Males exceeded the 
Females. The numbers living over 65 are proportionately much 
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above the average of the other Colonies, as indicated by the following 
Summary :— 


Proportion of Persons living under Principal Age Groups in various 


: Countries. 

ne eee ee Ee 

Country. 0-5. 5-20. | 20-45. | 45-65. |65 and over. 
WACEOTIR Sic cnssisvesstsss 1881 13°41 37°39 31:77 14:98 2°45 
New South Wales... ,, 14°84 35:14 36°26 11°30 2°46 
Queensland............ . 14°85 31:86 40°73 9°76 1:36 
South Australia ...... » | L489 34°60 37:27 10°86 2°34 
Western Australia... ,, 13°91 34°66 32:04 16°33 _ 2°49 
New Zealand ......... ” 15°01 36°40 34:34 12°05 1:81 
FUAREOIUA sss sacdssecsve HS 13:99 35°67 30°97 14:24 4:86 
England and Wales. ,, 13°6 32°7 34:8 14:3 46 
PCOMAUC cetrassireesss« ss 13:7 33:0 34:2 141 4:9 
Trelis. scisesievessse pea iiss | 34-7 32:2 15°6 62 
IETAMUG tee sciceasyvesss* “ 92 26:1 36:1 20°5 81 
United States......... 1880 | 134 33°8 363 13°0 3°5 


A more instructive analysis of the composition of the Population of 
various Countries under three important age groups, is contained in the 
following summary :— 


TuRreeE principal Age Groups in various Countries compared. 


Date of | 4&5 and 
Census, | 0-25. | 15-45. | S52" | otal, 
PAULOTIGs cesibe sce. cess oscaves 1881 88°97 43°60 17°43 100* 
New South Wales. | 1881 39:87 | 46-37 13°76 100* 
Queensland.......... 1881 88°35 | 49:19 lil 100* 
South Australia............... 1881 38°84 | 47:92 13:20 100* 
Western Australia............! 1881 38°32 42:29 18°82 100* 
New Zealand ....:.......0000s. 1881 41°23 44°52 13°86 100* 
SUASIIG DAs ciesssisseccssessscsce 1881 38°11 42°52 19:10 100* 
HUT cs svesesisets vioet ss «ces 1881 36°40 44°80 18°80 100 
“Sli ENT RRS 1881 36°56 44°33 19°11 100 
Treland 35°04 43:07 21:88 100 
RNC Olas cues sitiecsisess sas aren 26°74 | 44:69 28°57 100 
United States........c0sseeeee 1880 8715 | 50°64 12°21 100 
HigheSt...sssscccsssceeeee] ase | N.Zealand| U. States | France — 
é 41°23 50°64 28°57 
OW GBtinessitetsstcaee'ssesasesiix theo France |W. Austra-|Queensland — 


| 26°74 lia 42-2 11-11 


* These totals include a small percentage of unspecified ages. 


The effect of the much larger natural increase in group 0-15 is at 
once seen in the Australasian group in comparison with the proportions 
living under the same group in older and more densely populated 
countries, especially so as regards France. Immigration and higher 
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natural increase have an important influence in swelling the 15-45 
group, and thereby diminishing the relative proportions of the 45 and 
above group. This is specially noticeable in the case of the United 
States and New Zealand. ; : 

Emigration and a low rate of natural increase have the contrary 
effect upon these groups, as exemplified in the cases of France and 
Treland. 


RELATIVE Strength of the Australasian Male Population (Census 1881). 


Per cent. to Total Males. 


Supporting Ages. Dependent Ages. 


Soldier’s Age as + ; 
20-20.” 15 - 65. 0-215. | G5 and over. 


teat 


Queensland .........c0seceeeees | 87:04 63°20 33°13 1°53 
South Australia ......3....065- | 35°10 61:06 36°54 2°34 
New South Wales ............ | 82°20 61°27 36°92 2°81 
Now, Zealand: .iiscccessc.cess: 29°24 58°95 | 38°56 1°92 
TGHMONIG ses <cavias sserengaseaens | 25°84 56°69 | 36°62 6°30 
Western Australia ... seal 25°50 62°51 33°65 3°26 
VICONION “arreemcarceransccsexcece | 25°32 60°27 37°91 2°82 


The relative number of males in each Colony at the vigorous and 
supporting ages places Queensland first and Victoria last as regards the 
Soldier’s Age group, and Queensland first and Tasmania last as regards 
the whole group, 15-65, embracing those at supporting ages. The very 
high death-rate of children diminishing the proportion of the 0-15 
group, together with the small number surviving over 65 years, are the 
main influences which give Queensland the doubtful advantage of the 
premier position as regards relative masculine strength. The abnormal 
number attaining extreme longevity in Tasmania is the chief cause of 
her inferior position in the relative number of males in the 15-65 age 
group. 
. The males at the soldier’s age in Australasia represented 16°47 per 
cent. of the total population at the last Census 1881, and would repre- 
sent a strength of about 613,690 effectives at the close of the year 1889. 

It would require a: total population of 4,285,000 in England and 
Wales to yield an equal number at the soldier's age. 


DistTRIBUTION. 
Distribution of Population in Tasmania. 


The greater portion of the Population of Tasmania is distributed 
in the fertile low-lying areas along the northern and eastern sea-board ; 
in the broad tract of fertile country within the watershed of the Tamar 
and its tributaries, whose chief centre is the City of Launceston in the 
north; and within the watershed of the Derwent and its tributaries, 
whose chief centre is the City of Hobart, the Capital, situated at the 
mouth of the estuary of the Derwent in the south. 

There are only two centres which, in so small a population, may 
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be truly termed Urban Districts—viz., the Cities of Hobart and Laun- 
ceston. ‘Their relative proportions to the country townships and 
scattered agricultural settlements are shown in the following Summary 
for the Census years 1861, 1870, and 1881, and also for the current 
year 1889. 


Distrisution of Population in Urban and Country Districts, 
31st December, 1889. 


Area, sq. | 

| miles, | 2862. | 1870. | 1881. /1889. 

Numerical. ‘ | 

Urban Group— | | 
iey ob Hobart® sp acsteves coviseitiso,02 1°98 | 19,449 | 19,092 | 20,704 | 27,648 
City of Launceston*............ ss ‘| 5°38 | 10,359 | 10,668 | 12,686 | 16,693 
. Total Urban Group ......, seseese] 7736 | 29,088 | 29,760 | 33,890 | 44,341 
MOUNtTY eMIStrIChsrsssetevtreceossersse +++| 26,208 | 60,169 | 69,568 | 82,315 | 107,139 


26,215 | 89,977 | 99,328 | 115,705 | 151,480 
Per Cental. | 
Urban Group-— 


ily of Hobart eerste ceste cones 0°75 21°62 | 19°22 | 17:90] 18°25 
City of Launceston .............04 ef 2°05 | 11°51 10°74 | 10°96 | 11°02 
Total Urban Group* ......sc00 2°80 | 33°13 | 29°96] 28°86 | 29-27 
Country Districts ........066 taeseeseveees 97°20 | 66°87 | 70°04 | 71:14} 70°78 


Total Mesverstterssses ees -+| 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100:00 | 100:00 


* Exclusive of Suburbs. 


On January 1st, 1890, Hobart, with Suburbs, is estimated at 35,045, or 23:14 per cent. 
Ditto, ditto, Launceston, ditto ...scscsssssseeserseeeeeees 21,562, or 14:23 


” 


Bothiseccesecssaeii tasesscaseeresseseeevees 06,007 87°37 


From the above analysis it will be seen that the metropolitan 
population of the chief city bears the proportion of 23:14 per cent. to 
the total population. This proportion is relatively much smaller than 
that of Melbourne, Sydney, or Adelaide, these centres being pro- 
portionately to their total population about equal to the aggregate of 
Hobart and Launceston. 


Prr Cent. Proportion of Metropolitan to Total Population in Australasian 
Chief Cities. 


1861. | 1881 |1889. 
WNT ElLDOULNO wasaessosesuncssscsscsactacvaeeessretness 25°89 | 32°81 | 41°01 
Sydney ........04 siaauat treason scitate emer 26°70 | 29°40 | 34:01 
MA COIAICG: Zoacc cavsesevassckestoncccvun ks cnenventese aes 87°11 | 87°52 
ETOUBEUG vice cestevscsrcesttunstetee accumsan eas (a 23°55 | 28°14 
BAY Dares 6 0s s veers se tiene cchecss se eeeterte eRe eens aes 19°60 20°60 
HATA DADO:: os: oc sca cesreeseestes Br res wee nie hy 4 oes tn 
Wellington ........ aesuaveavesne Wescesniaeeeaseaae? ae 4°20 5°33 
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DistRiBuTION of Population in Municipal, Police, and Registration Dis- 
tricts of Tasmania on 31st December, 1889, computed on the basis of the 


Census of 3rd April, 1881. 


SS 


MunIcIpaAL AND Poxicsr Districts. | 


Name. Population. 

Svan aleticcceseteccenectesee: 3066 
Finals -scssscesesessescoesss- 2912 
Launceston (City) ........ 16,694 
George Town. 
OMHANG Feces trecierege ses 9421 
Ringarooma ..seseeseceee 
Selby....scesc0e+ 6497 
Wiest Ut yircsccescsnetccsssees 7067 

Total North-Eastern) 45,657 


Division 5 


Deloraine cs cssksececesazesss 
SMUD BV acecns erazeccseceecs 
Latrobe.... 
Mersey .... 
Russell 


nee eet meee eee enewenes 


Total North-Western } 


REGISTRATION DIstTRICTS. 


Name. Population. 
Beaconsfield ......c.eseresees 2418 
Fingal.........:006 2892 
George Town 2702 

|| Lefroy 3 
Launceston ....ccocceceeeseees 21,949 
Evandale ... 3238 
Portland....:.:....seseeeseosse 2197 
Ringarooma......seeseeeeee oe 3111 
Westbury....... Recstascssee ? . 
Frankie canesaeeeastereed $ oni 

44,885 

Deloraine...... Resccawerezot . 5389 
Emu Bay .....seccceeroeeee 
Wiaratdlivesss-csseccestseces 
Horton .....+.- 
Mersey ........ 
Port Sorell 
Sheffield 


Division 23,584 

Both wellicacesccssos;1<e04 cure 1373 | Bothwell... .sssecesseeeeess 1407 
Campbell Town.......00000 2610 | Campbell Town... 3547 
Green Ponds.............08¢ 1677 | Green Ponds.......eseeeeee 1676 
Hamilton .., | Hamilton.....-..ssesseveees ’ 
Macquarie .........006. 2435 |! Strahan..... aren, 246 
MONS tordreysccesceccucncs cess 5900 | Longford... Gessevee 6758 
Longford (South) ....,...... 239 || Oatlands...... .... teandeverss 3955 
Oatlands...........6 ceepen eee 8956 || 

TROT Neoonos baer eeueosecceeicoo 984 

Total Midland Division| 19,174 19,789 

ns ae 
tre tOn) scree tae sccaeseoraee 2655 || Brighton ...sscseeeeeeeeeeenees 2655 
WALNAE VOM ice. ssksssetecsssee B22 |] Clarence ........ssccrrsreseeees | 1274 
(Claxencenererscrscsseasscases7 1620 || Glamorgan .....ssesesseeerees 1344 
Glamorgan....... 1213 || GOrdOn........esseeseerreenrees 909 
Glenorchy........ 2015 || Hobart 

Hobart (City) 7,648 || Kingston........... 

LEGHIE YS Genonnnocr ce aeecreen 6024 || New Norfolk... Heri eter’ VA! 
Kingborough.... 2700 || Port Cygnet.......sessseeeee | 2086 
Gry IN OriO) Kersscassececssscs 4771 || Ralph’s Bay.seccseeeeee 347 
Richmond ....,. deceerraneeese 2842 || Richmond......... eceiuesess 2842 
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Distrisution of Population—continued. 


Monicipat anp Pouicr Disrricts. REGISTRATION DisTRIcTs. 
Name. Population. Name. Population. 
Orel licsterstaaevescveees ss eeoee Qi 2d) TA SOLE Uesrcasteceracesecartiees 2770 
SSPEWID BAe ses sceckecatcsens 1307 || Spring Bay..........0...006 1262 
Tasman’s Peninsula 323 
pRVIGEOTdesesessrtscestes crass 964 
Total South-Eastern } 55.941 58,725 
Division. § 
! 
Franklin............ ataaiateons 7221 Bomnnaet Rprecacies assis ~ 1908 
peruse Mo astectess : 
Franklin......... 9 
Viers | LGSGVOStONs,s.carccss eters ae 
Total South-Western ) 7221 4470 
Division 5 
Torar ror TasMANTA...| 151,480 151,480 
Miscernanzous Particunars. 
Population of Tasmania. 
Summary of various Analyses. 
1889. 
Mean population: «ise svesesnesvterstoureveverssevenveniivevnves 148,815 
Total population, 81st December ..riicssssssesessscecessseees 151,480 
Ditto per square mile ........ Sosedeswateps oes meesaumterest tases 5°78 
MMales:om Glee DEcCoMbEIN. s1s1c1cesssesettececs cvecte se treavtctens 80,809 
emalesidittos.ssssesscrercoressretterset Seterneeestsaser as aivenetserss 70,671 
Males on 31st December, per cent. to totitl..........csesseeeeee 53°35 
Hemolesionditto, dittOr.cescsetenccsestseeter eet eee reece 46°65 
No. of children at School age 7-14, 31st December ......... 24,979 
Persons under 15 years of age, ditt0........seccsssscsssseceees 57,727 
Males 21 years of age and over, ditto .........06 C03 40,536 
Ditto per cent. to total population, ditto:......... 26°76 
Males at soldier’s age (20 — 40).........cssecsssseeseeenee 20,898 
Females living—15 to 45 Age-group : 31,654 
Householders, 31st December ........... : 28,636 
Ditto per cent. to total population..... 18-90 
Electors on Roll, Legislative Council ..... 6420 
Ditto per cent. to total population............ coneergacgncnc 4-24 
Ditto ditto to males 21 years of age and over... 15°29 
Electors House of Assembly ...........+000008 Sermon 26,054 
Ditto per cent. to total population... 17:20 
62:07 
5°29 
2659 
Excess of Immigration over Emigration....... 2672 
Total increase over previous year, per cent. .ccc.cce sesesees 3°65 
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AREA AND POPULATION OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Country. 


Europe—United Kingdom : 


England and Wales ...... 1888 
Scotland 
ATGlaNCrentysscascessetserect es 


” 


Total United Kingdom ,, 


Giitsrnltaes.cccccctcresetcsscss ig 


Heligoland 
Malta 


Labuan 1887 
North Borneo = 
Perim bs 
Straits Settlement ....... 1887 
Total Asia sess. eierea ins 


Africa: 


Ascension ..... 
Cape Colony ....... 
Gambia 


seeeeeeeneess 


Gold Coast ..1...0000000000001887 
EUS ONesseveracesecees entre lool 
WitruritrUus cseaccr est teu seas 1888 
Natalie c.scececadecsscacasessL OOS 
St. Helena ..... Seacaaevoetses 1881 
Sierra Leone .....+e.cessees 1888 

ROUIEATCICH. cart ycacdsean ses 


America: 


Bermudas 
Wang icerncacesensvesss 
British Guiana 
Newfoundland 
West Indies — 


Seer eeeeeeerereeee 


eee eeeeeteseereeee 


See eeeeeeneeeneeeetee 


tereeeeee 


Avzca. 


58,764 
29,820 
32,531 


121,115 


926,368 


35 
218,917 
9 


267,001 


19 
3,470,257 
109,000 
42,000 


4466 
169 

4193 

784 

665 

1754 
3,633,307 


Population. 


28,628,804 
4,034,156 
4,790,614 


37,453,574 


24,139 
2001 
162,423 


37,642,137 


34,711 
2,763,984 
186,173 
215,800 
198,790,853 
5883 


150 
537,00 


202,709,554 


200 
1,428,729 
14,150 
1,405,450 
75,270 
369,302 
481,361 
5059 
75,000 


3,854,521 


15,534 
4,946,497 
278,477 
193,121 


45,701 
4732 
613,376 
340,392 
119,546 


189,566 
6,746,942 


ee 


Persons per 
Square Mile. 
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Area and Population of British Possessions—continued, 


a SS 


Country. 


Australasia : 
Victoria 
New South Wales 
Queensland 
South Australia 


Dasmanitiacccisss soso siseeee 


Total Australasia 


rr er 


South Seas: 
Fiji 
Falkland Islands 

Total South Seas......... 


Total British Possessions ... 


—— 


Area, Population. 
87,884 1,118,028 
310,700 1,122,200 
668,497 406,658 
903,690 324,484 
1,060,000 43,698 
26,215 151,480 
104,471 620,279 
3,161,457 3,786,827 
7741 124,919 
6500 1890 
14,241 126,809 
8,123,611 254,865,790 


Persons per 
Square Mile. 


12°72 
3°61 
“61 
“35 
“04 
‘78 


AREA AND POPULATION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The following table shows the Area and Population of the principal 


Foreign Countries :— 


ArzA and Population of Foreign Countries.” 


States, 


Europe— 
Austro-Hungary —cccccsscsssccensecees 
IBEISTINT seita reset chacisvestvessssticcess 
Denmark ........... may tascreats Seva sers 
mi Colonies of. 
» Colonies of 
German Empire 
Greece 
Wily iacatesevererss caeness 
Montenegro... 
Netherlands : 


Feet e wena eet e eee seeeereenes 


seeeeenes 
OOo swe esenesceevenaee 
teens 
PPP eer eee errr reer) 


Shee eenereeeee 


Seen renee ee eseeeeeees 


» _ Colonies of... 
ROWMADIA a caessesssexsrenesst csces setts 
Russia in Europe 

x ENGI onsen oy SE DE 

Total Russian Empire 
Servia 
In} TE Aas Seria erssoneeee 

Rye CO OLOMICS Olwas cee nscccadsccuer deeds 
Sweden and Norway 


seeeeeeee 


Hee e meee eee nee eneeeneeaeeeteaees 


eer eee err eer reny 


1889 


Estimated Population,| Persons 
Area, Year, estimated or| per Square 
Sq. Miles. ascertained. Mile. 
In thousands,} Census In thousands, 

240°9 1886 89,641 164 
11°4 7 5910 520 
14°1 “i 2108 149 
86°6 1880 116 1 
204°2 *1886 88,219 187 
1788°3 1882 16,460 9 
211:1 *1885 46,856 221 
25°0 *1879 1979 79 
114°4 1886 29,944 262 
375 *1879 220 62 
12°6 1886 4391 347 
766°1 1886 28,687 37 
34°0 *1881 4708 138 
705 °2 aa 3339 5 
48°3 1887 5500 114 
2095 °5 1884 88,205 42 
6548°6 2 15,866 2 
8644°1 se 104,071 12 
18°8 #1885 1937 103 
197°7 ) 17,226 87 
163°9 eas 9996 61 
294°2 1885 6676 23 


* These figures are taken from ‘ The Statistical Year Book” of Canada for the year 
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AREA and Population of Foreign Countries—continued. 


Estimated Population,| Persons 
States. Area, Year. estimated or| per Square 
Sq. Miles. ascertained. Mile. 
In thousands,} Census* Tn thousands. 
Switzerland ......... SPE COR ROE 15°9 1886 2941 185 
Turkey in Europe ca 125°3 a 9277 74 
e I] a eaen seueies eee: ” 16,174 22 
Pe Africa 398°9 Pr 1000 2 
reas IE Ory Pit ereccavseesvesecetes ree 11 a 6817 620 
Total Turkish Empire ....... =| 1264°5 se 33,268 26 
Total BurOpes sr.,saseseecee 24,773°8 me 541,533 22 
Asia— es == —= 
Chinas siscsssees cuassaes eerceereonces aeesl nel eos 1885 383,000 295 
Aspe EPEC CNCICS ha acs caspensnageeet 2882 < 21,180 7 
CORGHIT etree anaes ae Gocaucaneyeee 82 1886 12,000 146 
148 3 38,151 257 
628 1881 7653 12 
250 1886 6000 24 
Motel Asinan cca ceensee | 5288 ee 467,985 88 
Africa— —— —— SS 
WADCL is sean sesecesrss aire aeatea tess Sieee 14°3 1886 1068 75 
Wine OAsCaian estas sensnetsqass wef 228°5 rei 3500 15 
IWEOROCCOMsist se eastess : 219 a 5000 23 
South African Republic 114°4 = 360 3 
UUMiseerdesemesatsstecets ooce sae 42 ~ 1500 36 
TERN IVA SENSE es onterre Tae DRPSRCR RESTS 6 Rs 240 | _ 884 
Total Africt...s...s.ee0ce0s-|  618°8 a 11,668 19 
America— aa SSS Se, — 
Argentine Republic ...........00c00+ 1125 i 1887 3435 | 3 
Poliviavessrettcrrsetes 772 1886 1952 | 3 
Brazil ... 3219 e 12,922 | 4 
Chiles: a 293°9 *1885 2257 8 
Colombia ........ nee 504°8 1881 3879 8 
Costa Rica ..... Be! 23°2 *1883 182 | vf 
Biguadotaasserceertuestess pstaieseseuseed 248°4 *1885 1005 | 4 
Grantemplare rs sccukdesersseccoetee ag 46°8 1887 1358 29 
EL Wy tleterecsesescsscosseecunscs aeteueee 10:2 1886 572 56 
FLONOUTAS cs caarec saute setsesies wo 46°4 1884 458 10 
Mexico........ A “2 742°1 1882 10,448 14 
NiC8YA SUA: Seccseecscnsseuse 49°5 1883 276 6 
Paraguay OSs | 887 240 3 
Berahsrcssss aS 463°7 1876 2700 6 
DULVACORsssciac sss evscoveccecasSecescs seeds 7:2 *1886 651 70 
San Domingo .... : 18 1887 504 28 
United States ............. esses} 7003 ee 60,151 ii 
UCU UR. ecessceestss scant ee 73°5 1886 596 8 
WETOZUGlHerecerasstacesescvctcsonsscreeses| nm OOo. 1884 2122 3 
Total AMEriICH....cuscreesseesseees| 11,972 Ais 105,978 o5 
WEEE S saber ra rene ee CORELE LEO 7, 
LANA a seecmeseetesstaree ses Batesecasrasnts 6°7 71884 81 12 
Rota ccisaecetencsivercereitesss 42: O00 “0 1,127,244 26 


* These figures are taken from “The Statistical Year Book” of Canada for the year 
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POPULATION OF THE WORLD, 


According to Hubner’s estimate, quoted by Mr. Hayter in the 
Year Book of Victoria, the Population of the World in 1886 was :— 


HaTO DG srsscsaeaeeoreere ge oescereeree sees 338,710,000 
NGS: scwereneas 6s Gasasrdsepaaneaes ss ceaee 830,898,000 
NETIC Anes tacncocshsitananeersepeareeetsee 199,248,000 
ATIVEVICB 2; sc cessten ackeaee se tuasesoses 111,511,000 
Australasia and Polynesia... 4,702,000 
Polar Land... sssncssseressss on eecave 82,000 

otaliccm ease 1,485,151,000 


According to the later account of Professor Levasseur, quoted by 
Mr. Coghlan in his admirable statistical account of “ The Seven Colonies 
of Australasia, 1890,” the relative density of the great divisions of the 
World were estimated as follows :— 


Area in Square Population in No. per Square 
Miles. Millions. Mile. 
Europe 8,800,000 347 88°7 
Asia 16,000,000 789 49°3 
Africa 12,000,000 197 16°4 
North America....... 9,000,000 80 8°8 
South America....... 7,000,000 82 4°5 
QOGCBNIG, For. scresccee 0+ 4,200,000 38 9°0 
ENGR Vorlins:s:..ec5. 52,000,000 1483 8:7 


CHAPTER IX. | 


CHAPTER IX. 


Vital Statistics, 
BIRTHS. 


Durina the year 1889, the number of Births registered was 4757, of which 2438, or 51:25 per cent., were males, and 

2319, or 48-75 per cent., females. Thus the males were in excess of females by 119, or 5:13 per cent. 

- The following abstract shows the comparison with the nine years previous in the Urban and Country Districts of 
asmania :— 


Births in Urban and Country Districts of Tasmania, 1880-1889. 
No. of Births. 


| Yearly 
1880,|/1881./1882. 1886./1887.|1888., 1889. Average. 

Urban Districts— 
Hobart 900 887 917 951 | 1131 1108 | 1057 | 1089 | 1054 1015 
BaunCestOni een ciss-crcssiecoceee 491 533 582 676 698 712 749 748 722 664 
MotalUrban Districts: sssscscecssevscessccsex vcs viccosccee 1391 | 1420 | 1499 | 1627 | 1829 1820 | 1806 | 1787 | 1776 1679 
Country Distvicts: 4. Memes cuccer eesti 2348 | 2498 | 2544 | 2682 | 2749 2807 | 2930 | 2990 | 2981 2728 
LOCAL for Tasmanian Cicciecile earache 3739 | 3918 | 4048 | 4259 | 4578 4627 | 4736 | 4777 | 4757 4407 
Birth-rate per 1000 of Mean Population ............000cc000+ 32°90 | 33-40 a 34:24 | 35°66 | 35:08 | 34:15 | 33-86 | 33-10 | 31-97 33°77 


r8I 
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From the preceding table it will be observed that the total birth- 
rate is less than that of the former year by 1°13 per 1000 persons, and 
less than the average of the last decade by 1:80 per 1000 persons. The 
decrease over the first year of the decade is equal to ‘93 births per 1000 
persons living. The following is a comparative abstract of the birth- 
rates in the Australasian Colonies in the order of highest birth-rates :— 


Birth-rate in Australasia, 1889. 


ne LEED 


Births per 1000 Density of Percentage of Ages over 60 

Persons living, 1889. | Population, 1889.) —_ to Total Population, 1881. 
Western Australia. 37°02 0:04 5:12 
Queensland ........- 36:27 0°61 1:87 
New South Wales... 33:73 3°61 4:31 
Wictoritinessacacessse: 32°92 12:72 4°65 
South Australia .... 32°71 0:35 4:13 
Tasmania ......0s.e+ 31:97 5:78 8:04 
New Zealand ........ 30:07 5:94 2°72 


ee 


It must be borne in mind that while the birth-rate in a particular 
country invariably increases with an improvement in its material con- 
dition, the absolute difference between different countries is not always 
to be taken as the measure of relative prosperity between them. In the 
earlier stages of young communities the absolute height of the birth- 
rate is greatly influenced by the proportion which the native-born of 
the population bear to the whole, and thus it almost invariably follows 
that in those Colonies where the native born are fewer in proportion the 
birth-rate index is relatively high, and, conversely, where the native- 
born are proportionately more numerous the birth-rate is invariably 
low. This, in a large measure, is due to the circumstance that a 
population mainly composed of immigrants contains a larger propor- 
tion of adults and married persons in the full vigour of life. As a 
Colony becomes more settled the number of persons living between 20 
and 50 bears a smaller proportion to the whole from the natural increase 
in numbers of the young and aged. Hence it may follow that the 
numbers born relative to parents may be high when the birth-rate per 
total population is low, and vice versa. Therefore the older settlement 
and the larger proportion of persons over 60, combined with a relative 
density of population per square mile of area, are sufficient to account 
for the lower birth-rate in Tasmania and Victoria as compared with the 
younger or less densely populated sister Colonies of Australasia. The 
percentages in relation to population, however, are not now of much 
value, as they are based upon the proportions ascertained by the Census 
of 1881. Some of the differences are probably due to erroneous 
estimates of population, the extent of which can only be ascertained 
at the coming Census (April 5, 1891.) 

The following table shows the birth-rate in each separate division 
of the Colony :— 
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Birth-rate in various Districts of Tasmania, 1885-1889. 


—_e_—_——————————————— 


Percentage of 


Persons living Birth-rate per 1000 living Persons, 
over 60 years 
s Districts. of age.—-(Cen- SERS eee eae e 
sus 1881). /3.885,/1886.11887.1888.1889. 
Urban Districts............... 9:19 37°78 | 36°76 | 35-60 | 32:55 | 31:37 
Country Districts— 
North-Western Division 6:03 39°66 | 37:48 | 40-41 | 41:39 | 43-85 
South-Western Division 7-05 87-40 | 34:52 | 81:85 | 32-63 | 33-70 
North-Eastern Division.. 5:99 93°33 | 32°38 | 31:66 | 34:04 | 31-24 
Midland Division ......... 8°66 28:11 | 30°38 | 27:34 | 28-91 | 927-10 
South-Eastern Division.. 8-90 3111 | 29:45 | 31:00 | 28-69 | 25-83 
AN Tasmania’ :.scc..cc0sc-+es: 8:04 35°08 | 34:15 | 33°86 | 33:10 | 31:97 


—_——— 


For many years the highest birth-rate has been in the Urban 
Districts. During the last five years, however, the Urban Districts 
have actually been surpassed by the District of the North-West, which 
has been showing rapid progress in material welfare during the last 
decade. There has been a very rapid increase indeed within the first 
two groups during the last four years,—that is, in the Urban and North. 
Western Divisions. Within the South-Western, N orth-Eastern, Mid- 
land, and South-Eastern Country Districts the birth-rate is much lower 
than in the two divisions first named ; and it is noteworthy that in the 
Midland and Eastern Districts the birth-rate is stationary or declining. 

The very large birth-rate in the North-Western Division, 43°85, 
probably is more largely due to an under-statement of population than 
to a greater relative proportion of births. It must be borne in mind that, 
excepting at the time of census taking, there are no means whereby the 
migration of population within each district can be. ascertained ; and 
hence the ordinary method of apportioning equally the excess of immi- 
gration over emigration on the basis of former population involves an 
element of error. If we assume that the real birth-rate is only 35 per 
1000 persons—a more probable supposition—then the actual population 
of the North-Western Division of the Island would have been 28,884 
persons at the middle of the year 1889, and not 23,194, as estimated in 
the ordinary way. Similarly, it is probable, when the census of 189] 
is taken, the population of the Midland Districts will be found to be 
lower by about 4000 persons than the figures given on the basis of the 
last census proportion. 


DEATHS. 


The Deaths registered during the year 1889 numbered 2098, of 
‘which 1208, or 57°58 per cent., were males, and 890, or 42-42 per cent., 
were females. 

The total number of Deaths during 1889 is absolutely 62 more 
than the previous year, and relatively (14-10 per 1000 persons living) is 
1-24 per 1000 below the average of the last decade. 

The following abstract shows the comparison with the nine years 
previous in the Urban and Country Districts of Tasmania :-— 


No. of Deaths. 


1880.|1881.)1882,|/1883./18S4.1935.|1886./1837./1883./1889. : eat 

Urban Districts— 
PRODADbvenseses Meee chek conc cbecile teed tesdce leave tocdincecameene 646 638 683 785 708 TAL 718 804 715 699 713°70 
Launceston ......... ANT ave veasielaasaienes 318 355 428 399 474 444 452 485 431 496 428:20 
MOtala rbanr DIStHiCtss..<.c+.s:sc-cccasccwecccescesocessche 964 993 | 1111 | 1184 | 1182 | 1185 |.1170 | 1289 | 1146 | 1195 1141:90 
Country DIAL IICieteee a detcdre ta esb aed et adtuscene Rennes anente vessel 808 740 795 938 808 851 806 872 890 903 847°10 
Total for POSTON sccccccessevcdes Ra cencc tbe acsanteansesmaneas 1832 | 1783 | 1906 | 2122 | 1990 | 2036 | 1976 | 2161 | 2036 | 2098 | 1989:00 
Death-rate per 1000 of Mean Population ................4++++ | 16°12 | 14°77 [15:79 |17-06 | 15:50 | 15°40 | 14°58 | 15:45 | 14-11 | 14-10 15°24 


Seasonal Influence. ; 
The following abstracts show to what extent the varying conditions 
of each period of the year affect the death-rate, also the comparison 
with corresponding periods in previous years :— 


Dearus per 1000 Persons living. 


1889. 
1889. | 1888. 


Increase. | Decrease. 


Deaths registered Ist Quarter ending 31st Mar.| 4°34 4°01 33 eee 
Ditto 2nd Quarter ending 30th June...... 3°14 3°67 Se *53 
Ditto 3rd Quarter ending 30th September} 3°31 3°30 ‘01 aoe 
Ditto 4th Quarter ending 31st December) 3°31. 3°13 “18 “ee 

WiBARLY) TOTAT ccesccostvessesssss (tlt Om aaeod $3 “01 


“SOLLSILVIS IVLIA 
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Number and Percentage of Deaths occurring each Month during the Years 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889. 
ce ee 


DEATHS. 


Month. See Number. Per Cent. to Yearly Total. 


a 


No. yeti 1885. |1886.| 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1885. |1886.\1887..| 188e. | 1889. 


227| - 11:01 244 218 231 225 216 11:98 11°03} 10°69 11°05 | 10-29 


188 9°12 163 168 200 172 235 8:05 8°50) 9°25 8-45 | 11:20 

178 8°64 152 161 210 177 198 7°46 815) 9°72 8°69 9:44 

158 7:67 146 137 170 170 168 717 6:93] 7°87 8:35 8-01 

163 7-91 151 143 188 177 155 7-41 724, 870; 8-69 7:39 

155 7:52 148 148 167 172 142 7:27 749| 7°73 8:45 6:77 

178 8°63 192 181 187 157 172 9°43 9°16) . 8°65 771 8:20 

168 8:15 172 165 153 177 172 8-44 8:35) 7:08 8-69 8-20 

164 7:96 178 167 180 142 151 8°74 8-45) 8°33 6:98 7:20 

163 OL 171 145 180 145 173 8:39 7°34) 8:33 7-12 8:24 

November. ...........«2 Sovasssvnevevesscoss 144 6°99 132 172 138 136 144 6-48 8°71) 6:39 6°68 6°86 
WECM DER Ias..2.;csccacctrtrceoessvecctssese 175 8-49 187 171 157 186 172 9:18 8°65} 7°26 9:14 8:20 
DOTA secsoctsscestons<crss 2061! 100-00 | 2036 1976 | 2161 2036 2098 |100:00 | 100-00) 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
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PERCENTAGE to Total Deaths, according to Age, for each Month. 


Under 6 5 Years and | 65 years and 
Month. Years. under 65. over. 
1889. 1889. 18809. 
SANUALY: svscanenersapccvescosvecserasssscassscnesaee | 50°00 26°85 23°15 
LRG OH Mae eacedtcn crcucey cHepbeecereen peste ter | 46°80 37°45 15:75 
March ....cesceeesseesssecenssereerse ceeesseerees 29°80 44-44 25°76 
Tels ssiseatecasstcrscivest ccarreuscacmersacse iste 29°76 42:26 27:98 
MVE GNGhwscoscsezseresd:ccsrsastvesceestaciousecesrcees 22°58 54°84 22°58 
VUNG wrecetesccscavsvcvnstersuaseseste 19-02 47°18 33°80 
July - 22°09 50:00 27°91 
August ; 19°76 51:16 29-08 
September 25°83 47°68 26°49 
October | 21:88 46°25 31:79 
November | 40°97 30°56 28°47 
December 40°70 87:21 21°51 
* Vearly Percentage ....1.+1sscccere Leesavece 31°75 42:47 25°69 


From these tables it can be seen that particular months have a 
specially marked influence upon the death-rate. Thus, the months 
November, December, January, and February, though indicating a 
higher death-rate for children, are favourable to health as regards more 
matured personse Conversely, although May to July over a number of 
years seem to be the most trying months as regards old age, they wétld 
appear generally to be favourable as regards young lives, 

Upon the whole, the following shows the order of the several 
months of the hae as regards their influence upon the death-rate, 
beginning with the lowest :— 


PercenTaGeE to Total Deaths in each Month for all Ages. 
Mean of Five Years, 1885-9. 


1. November ......... 6°99 7. August... cos 8°15 
2. oe 752 8. December ......... 8°49 
3. Hesverserasetrarths 7°67 Du STLY  ceeceeeess sone 8°68 
4 Vien seavaaiassesess 7°91 TON Merchitsiccescrss » 8°64 
5. October .....+-+000 7°91 11. February ......... 9°12 
6. September ......... 7°96 12, January ......00000 11°01 


Thus, it appears that November is the healthiest month in the 
year; the least healthy being January, especially as regards infants. 


Localities. 


In the preceding tables comparisons of the varying effects of the 
seasons upon the death-rate were made. In the following tables may 
be traced in like manner the varying influence of Urban and Country 
localities upon the same during the years 1888 and 1889 in the order 
of the lower death-rate in the latter year. The comparatively higher 
death-rate in the two Northern Country Districts, and the lower death- 
rate in the Midland and Southern Districts, are probably due to 
erroneous Estimates of Population (as explained on page 186), and not 
to any material differences of health conditions. 
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Dearus in Urban and Country Districts per 1000 persons living, for all Ages. 


1889. 
1889. 1888. 
Increase. Decrease. 


|__| |_| 


Country Districts— 


South-Western Division ............ 7:97 6°34 1:63 seo 
South-Eastern Division ............ 8°21 8:47 Ay 26 
Midland Division ........:c.ssse0seses 8:48 8:96 a 48 
North-Western Division ............ 11°25 10°89 36 ner 
North-Eastern Division ............ 11°36 12:04 ass 68 
Total Country Districts...... 9°79 9:95 wt 16 
Urban Districts— 
PODER roscar ete: acev eles duskceencuceeee 19°95 20°88 nae 95 
PUITICESLON sey cveocceccsdes'ee cexeivereets 23°00 21:08 1:97 z 
Total Urban Districts .......| © 21:11 20°61 “50 — 
AICTASMANI Ai cocecwdonsserseive 14:10 14:11 ee ‘01 


Density of Population and Hygiene. 


Except as a ideal standard of health, there is not_much value in 
making comparisons between urban and country districts, because density 
of population is itself an important factor in raising the death-rate. If 
we examine the mean death-rate of urban and country districts during 
the year 1889, we find, after making due allowance for differences of 
age distribution, that the former indicated for ages under 65, 17:34 per 
1000, and the latter, 8:03 per 1000; that is, a difference of nearly 
116 per cent. This is an enormous difference in favour of country 
districts. It is true that the centralisation in the urban districts of the 
sick in hospitals, and of paupers and criminals from ail parts of the 
country, artificially increases the death-rate of the former, and lessens 
that of the latter, toa much greater extent than happens in countries 
where hospitals and asylums are more generally distributed. Notwith- 
standing this, however, and while recognising on the average that the 
occupations of townspeople are more unhealthy than those of people 
living in country districts, and making due allowance for the important 
excess of the age element in urban districts, there is still a very great 
difference, which is difficult to account for satisfactorily in a young 
country ; and while it is probable that the lower death-rate in country 
districts is not due to the relative superiority in artificial modes of 
sanitation as compared with urban districts, it is becoming evident that 
the closer contiguity of dwellings in towns demands that artificial 
sanitary measures in the latter should be specially framed to provide for 
those unfavourable conditions peculiar to all crowded centres of popula- 
tion. In villages and townships the several dwellings, even although 
more imperfectly conditioned in themselves as regards local sanitary 
provision, are naturally more perfectly insulated from each other by 
more or less broad regions of pure air. The poisoned exhalations of 
every individual dwelling do not spread and become more virulent by 
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coming into direct contact with the poisoned atmosphere of neighbouring 
dwellings, but are at once dissipated or purified by that septum of pure 
air which it is reasonable to infer insulates dwelling from dwelling in 
thinly populated country districts. In urban districts, on the contrary, 
the septum of pure air surrounding each dwelling does not exist, or 
only exists temporarily or imperfectly, and consequently, notwith- 
standing special medical supervision, purer water supply, and in many 
cases superior sanitary provisions, the death rate is invariably higher, 
and the atmosphere of every well-regulated dwelling is more or less in 
direct contact with the exhalations of every noxious centre within the 
town. Hence it would appear that the absence of the insulating septum 
of pure air around town dwellings renders the inmates of every house 
more Jiable to the attack of all infectious diseases which may be floating 
in any part of the atmosphere within the town. Even the otherwise 
healthy wind may be the agent which directs the fatal effluvia from an 
unhealthy centre upon a relatively pure and healthy division of the 
town. 

A town dwelling, therefore, unlike country dwellings, is insecure as 
regards health so long as any centre or dwelling within its boundaries is 
allowed to vitiate the common undivided atmosphere with poisonous 
exhalations. A special responsibility therefore rests upon Town Boards 
of Health to prevent, as far as possible, the creation and spreading of 
all noxious exhalations anywhere within their province. Improved 
antiseptic measures should be devised and rigorously enforced in every 
part of the community. 


Class. 
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QuinqveNNIAL Summary of Deaths—under Districts, Classes, and principal Specific Causes—(1885-1889.) 


Hobart District. 


Launceston District. 


Country Districts. 


o6/Slnlalalwl|oel/nr|ala|]»]| so 
9/2%)/o]/0}/ 0) 0/0) 9) m9] © |] o] w 
9/9} ao;/o}; 9} a1 0/9/0910) 0) w 
ee ee 
Classes. 
Zymotic Diseases ...........- 94; 67] 144) 92) 98] 52) 64) 85) 64] 78) 82) 81 
Parasitic Diseases ...........: Ale Oxia: Ole bal mAs ack) sek erica Seed (ined, 
Dietic Diseases .......00..006 LSE Lae SOG: ete See Glia Sisal cdi Lo 
Constitutional Diseases ...... 92] 82} 97] 100) 89) 54) 61] 63] 46) 56] 87) 83 
Developmental Diseases......| 161] 167} 185] 138) 142} 65) 56) 70} 66) 66; 116) 109 
Local Diseases ........0...s0000+ 300] 303} 257) 280) 243} 212) 210) 196) 183) 208) 403) 388 
WAGIEMCE/isvcenia.tcscescsessoscos 24, 28) 35} 31; 28; 14; 7| 19] 18) 32) 54) 59 
Ill-defined and non-specific..) 55) 59) 67} 71) 89) 44) 48) 43) 51} 48) 78 64 
PROTA Peeves castes sencys ee 741| 718} 804) 715} 699) 444) 452) 485) 431] 496) 851, 806 
Principal pian Causes. : 

ADB) oda 152] 146} 166] 129) 129} 58] 48] 60} 65) 57| 105) 93 
Phthisis. aMeiesveneeendsse sNeuseayes 65} 46] 60} 52) 39) 31) 43) 40; 22) 22) 46) 53 
Atrophy and Debility ...... 46] 49! 59) 59} 77| 30) 31) 27] 37) 387; 48) 35 
Heart Diseases, various ...... 53] 46] 64} 60] 56) 34) 40) 31) 45) 35] 58) 62 
Diarrhoea and Dyseutery, «| 52) 82! 52) 39) 28] 26) 27) 29) 13) 21) 32) 44 
Convulsions ... a «| 211 17) 21) 17) 16) 41) 31) 384) 24) 25) 83) 75 
IBTONCHUISi teres cksstes sen .| 38] 33) 11] 25) 17] 21) 23) 13) ,14| 22) 36) 47 
PHiGUMOn Aaiecerstessceecrvesee ss 23] 43) 32) 27; 16; 10) 7 15) 13; 10) 29) 25 
Typhoid) ScCocccsscseccrcess ss fes[ 9} 70) 387; 41) 11) 25) 27] 30) 40 5} 13 
FAO DIOR ct tescecetnceasescseren' 20; 31) 19} 25) 9} 12) 8 14) 3) 11). 22) 16 
PATRI GINM a eaters notteecss raat 17 6 9} 20 8} 12 9 16) 13) 11) 24) 21 
TOs (e) cies) eee eacecesncoeeee 7 4, 13 5 8 2 2) 10 8} 10) 4 
Premature Birth ............... She9l 616)! Pagina Oly a Gl sola 8) 11) 12 
Fractures, Contusions......... Chet ASI Re OE Ole al, a ON Aline 88 Felipe 
WING WON ecrcssasceeseit ans tones 7 li CA eat Abe ES) Mend Fig 3H eet ot B24 et faa Co ge | 
Dentition .... Hee SoC Si Gomes Oe CLOb veld ete LS |e Ome G 
PAT OUHOLS a earacuess soveanwantaces 205 216} 185} 192} 219) 125} 142) 140) 117] 160} 301) 272 


98 
3 
14 
86 
119) 123 
417 
69 
80 
890 


107 
42 
56 
71 
42 
65 
47 
41 
13 
17 
13 
30 
13 
19 


16 
14 
9 
289 


138) 
6 
6 
107 
119 
339 

84 
104 


903 


342 
915 

92 
177 


Tasmania. 


| 1386. 


| 212 
9 


31 
226 


901 
94 


| 832} € 


171; 2 


2036 


315 
142 
124 
145 
100 
145 
95 
62 
30 
54 
53 
23 
25 
22 
25) 
35 
631 


1976 


287; 


115 
148 
103 
123, 
103 

75 
47 
55 


142) 


334 
154 
148 
165 
147 
100 
59 
81 
112) 
51 
40 
35 
35 
32 
380) 
24 
614 


2161): 
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DEaTHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING. 


Classes. 
Zymotic Diseases............... 
Parasitic Diseases - 
Dietic Diseases...........0..068 
Constitutional Diseases ......| 307 
Developmental Diseases...... 5387| 
Local Diseases .......... ..-{1000 
LVAOIONGOl te stct tatesasscatenaceste 80 


Tora 


Qld Age......... Mecahceadaane eoee| 507 
PR LUMIBIN tsar sateacessicbnnceecaceeats 217 
Atrophy and Debility......... 153 
Heart Diseases, various ......! 170 
Convulsions iretvecsccnexesessstse 70 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery ...| 174 
IBLONCHItisiecses ses esses caeestecrce 127 
Pneumonia ... 77 
Typhoid, &c... | 46 
Apoplexy ...... 67 
Paralysis .... ears] lake 
Diphtheria: o..s.0..... eral ad, 
Premature Birth ..... | 83 
Fractures, &c.......... 73 
Drowning ...... “ocr 23) 
Dentition ......... waves 23 
All others ..,..... Repo nt caren 684 


223 
3 
36 
269 
547 
989 
92 
193 


2352)2574 


461 
16 
45 

311 

592) 

823 

112 

214, 


271 
3 

6 
294: 
406) 
824 
91 
209 


2104 


380) 
153, 
174 
177 
50 
115 
74 
79 
109 
74 
59 
15 
20 
26 
20 
14 


\ 


280} 279 


11 
17 


254} 290 
405} 349 
693/1138 
80} 75 
254) 236 


1994/2383 


367 
111 
219 
158 
44 
78 
47 
78 
110 
24 
21 
21 
34 
ag 
21 
27 


565 


623) 


5 
11 


311 
166 
161 
166 
220, 
139 
113 
54 
59 
64 
64 
11 
32 
21 
il 
10 
671 


337 
5 
26 
821 
300, 
1101 
37 


252 


2379 


253) 
226 
163 
200 
163 
142 
121 
37 
132 
42) 
47 
11 
32 
11 
5 
37 
747 


436 


ts) ee 


31 
323 
359 

1004 

98 


220 


2481 


308 
205 
138 
158 
174 
149 
67 
th 
138 
72 
77 
51 
46 
21 
46 
35 


306 
14 
220 
316 
875 


86 
244 


2061 


311 
105 
177 
215 
115 
62 
67 
62 
144 
14 
62 
38 
5 
10 
57 
57 
560 


362 
4 

32) 
260) 
306 
965 
148 
223 
2300 


264 
102 
172 
163 
116 
97 
102 
46 
186 
51 
51 
46 
37 
37 
28 
60 


466 
77 
89 


995 


120 
47 
63 
79 
73 
47 
53: 
46 
14 
19 
14 
34 
14 
21 
18 
10 


176 
3 
13 
161 
227 
609 
82 
140) 


211 
7 
13 
169 
220 
581 
97 
162 


1411/1410 


215) 192 


80 
105 
122 

73 

65 

CO} 

46 

55 

31 

32 

30 

15 


81 
130 
95 
79 
65 
45 
36 
76 
26 
17 
29 
25 
15 
21 
18 
460 
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There can be no doubt that urban and country district death-rates 
prove that the crowding together of human beings in particular centres 
is injurious to the health, and although the social needs of modern 
civilization render it impossible to prevent such aggregation, wise pro- 
vision may mitigate its attendant evils by reducing this tendency to a 
minimum. This may be more easily effected in new countries, by only 
allowing town allotments to be proclaimed after the careful selection of 
healthful sites situated in localities where a good water supply and 
healthful drainage can be secured. Good ventilation, at the same time, 
can only be secured by a proper system of streets and lanes, and central 
reserves for parks. By prescribing the breadth of great intersecting 
broadways for each division ; the minimum width of streets and lanes ; 
the minimum area of central parks within each division, and the 
minimum air-space in dwellings and workshops for each person, the 
tendency to overcrowding would be minimised, and a healthful cireu- 
lation in all quarters sécured. 

No building should be allowed to be erected until plans of the same, 
completed according to prescribed forms of structure, ventilation, and 
drainage, were passed and approved by a permanently appointed Board 
of competent advisers ; and the removal of all refuse and filth should 
be effected entirely by the town authorities by the best methods.suited. 
to the particular locality. 

Together with these provisions we must also include the influence 
of man in the prevention and treatment of injury and disease. ‘The 
selection of healthful sites for hospitals; the proper isolation of cases 
deemed to be contagious or infectious; and the proper treatment of 
Roce have also a very important influence upon the death-rate of each 
ocality. 

pk the whole, it has now been made tolerably clear that, 
while the total death-rate for all ages may be used locally as a 
fairly reliable index of the health and sanitary condition of the same 
place from year to year, it has been proved to be a most fallacious index 
as regards the comparative health and sanitary condition of different 
localities, owing mainly to the extreme variability in the proportions 
living in different places under the principal age-groups. The elimina- 
tion of old ages, as in the proposed Health Standards hereafter referred 
to, afford more reliable indices between different countries. As regards 
variations from year to year, it is hoped that the observations made may 
be helpful to others in making proper deductions therefrom. 
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Comparison showing Twenty of the specific Causes of Death in various 
Countries, in the order of their fatality. 


Sprcrric CAvsEs. 


Tasmania, 1885-9. 


Victoria, 1888. 


Deaths per 100,000 SA, = 
; Persons living. Ss 
Cause of Death. Cause of Death. ac, 
ee 2s 
1889.| 1888.| 1887.| 1886. 1885. a5 % 
Le OMCAGEs: ccc wscsetves 192 | 215 | 289 | 212 | 238 | Phthisis................0. 144 
2. Atrophy and De- Atrophy and Debility | 112 
IDHb yen We caccsascedasa 130 | 105 | 106 | 85] 94 | Diarrhoea 77 
3. Heart Disease....... 95 | 122 | 96 | 105 | 105 | Pneumonia 65 
#, MERI 2 eas <ces acne 81 | 80} 110 | 105 | 107 | Bronchitis 64 
5. Convulsions ......... TO (x FB NP OL LOO MEOlacA gecenes<ccsteeties es 62 
6. Typhoid (Enteric Stomach Disease ...... 55 
BG ver yest cee: 76| 55 |) 80| 35 | 23 | Typhoid (Enteric 
7 Diarmhea: :......scee. 67°) 565 |. 8801= 65 5) 76 F Paver; &e:)c...c.c8s 51 
Be CANCER spc censcereces AG in|. cave) BAB ty, AP | pr At CO ANCORG cc csaginccsecearet 49 
9. -Bronchitis'......-.-2-. 45 | 60| 42| 76 | 72 Premature Birth...... 44 
10. Pneumonia ......... 36 | 56] 58| 55] 47 | Liver Disease ......... 41 
11. Liver Disease ...... 30] ...| 19] 20] 14 Fractures, Contu- 
12. Diphtheria ......... 29] 30] 25 OU IPEL7 a WERLONE CCCs sca. scecceee 38 
13. Apoplexy .........+6. 96| 31 | 36] 41| 41 | Convulsions ............ 35 
14. Premature Birth...J 25] 15] 25] 27] 19 | Apoplexy 34 
15. Dentition ...:........ 18] 18] 10] 12] 26 | Enteritis 28 
16. Drowning —(acci- Drowning (acciden- 
dental ieccssse.nes00e0 DS aimee) ee) bee gC eh Lo <5 Seen penne 19 
LTE GTALVSIS cot. ectscdvis 17 | 82] 27 | 27] 40/ Bright’s Disease....... 19 
18. Fractures, Contu- Tubercular Meningi- 
BlOUStestcareseaeercesee D6 OI) Br LOu te Lae WathSossectutsecs cece qcateee 17 
19. Dysentery UD) | Seee peel Oa| aed 7 | Congestion of Lungs .| 16 
20. Dropsy ...... Bees kt 2} 28) 24] 22] Whooping Congh ...| 2 
ER AEE EO RR, SE IRS RE TT 
New South Wales, 1888. | England, 1888. 
| 
Cause of Death. 0 er Cause of Death. (eae er 
PMS UUUISIStioasrcoereccsasceseseaaacoccyte OS \SBrOnCHitis viaccsssscesssorceseostes ++| 200 
2. Old Age .... 67 Heart Disease; &0..5..ssccccsrcunes 167 
3. Pneumonia , Gt ah ipBHelininuecedvestemtyrcevetsterecier tes 154 
4. Diarrhea OL SE NONMONIA Tassscassaesotoesehceresstc 107 
5. Convulsions ...... sacetlaptiora HOM AGG ue ccs avceus sehncaterevsarc us 95 
6. Bronchitis ..... itecsestepserccenecess O9r Pi GOnVIISONS #25.0.2.cs0secetee es 6s vol, 72 
oBEMUEVILENS eotegsae venattun aa ccnececssoeoe 48 | Debility, Atrophy, Inanition .../ 64 
Sc HearteDisease vi .cxc.secsedcccscceos’ ASC APCAnCGl....steeanacsss cer evveceeess| OL 
9. Typhoid (Enteric Fever, &c.)...| 41 | Apoplexy ........ acireers oie .ceean anOO 
LON CATICOLErescsecsccustecssestvsieasioresce 88 | Premature Birth /......cccsesseeeee 49 
11. Fractures, Contusions, Kc. ...... 37 | Diarrhoea, Dysentery .......... | 45 
12. Premattire “Birth ..0,00:scsc-c0s 00s 36 | Whooping Cough ............. 43 
PS PeM en tiGlOnts tc itcss-.s05.00siesseeeeece 2a; [EWPERSIGNS ccccocettecnvevess ad 34 
14. Diphtheria . 23 | Hemiplegia 31 
LOAN OPlOMVissesce Macc oates 22 | Inflammation of Brain............ 30 
16. Tabes Mesenterica ..... 22 | Tabes Mesenterica..........sccvere| 24 
U7 Weasles=.2,csccscceees a 20 | Tubercular Meningitis ............ 24 
18. Hemiplegia ......... matedecstcecssered 16% | Bright's! Disease. .:.c<...csesc+-seace 24 
19. Tubercular Meningitis ............ 13 | Fractures, Couitusions, &c. 23 
PSU UAENEDEY © iatccerissecases co cisvsaues 102) Scarlet: Feyer.<<.0.....5¢ fesbecte 22 


’ * Epidemic this year. 
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Effects of Age upon the Death-rate. 


Tasmania still preserves its singular characteristic of having Old 
Age in itself the first on the list of specific causes of death, As explained 
in the Report prefixed to Statistics for 1882, this is the principal cause 
of our relatively high nominal death-rate as compared with the neigh- 
bouring Colonies, where the proportion of persons living over 60 years 
of age is very much lower. There is no doubt that the high proportion 
in Tasmania will be greatly reduced in a few years, as the number of 
a certain age-group, now fast dying off, is altogether abnormal, espe- 
cially so for a young community, 

It will be observed that so far as causation of Death is an index of 
the health of a community, Tasmania compares most favourably with 
England and Victoria, which are among the best types of healthy 
countries in Europe and Australia respectively. 


How far can the General Death-rate for all ages be relied upon as a 
comparative index of the health or sanitary condition of any com- 
munity ? 

Indices to the state of health or sanitary condition of a community 
are of the utmost importance to all, and especially so to those who are 
responsible for local sanitary provisions; and hence it is often asked, 
how far is the general death-rate of any year to be relied upon as a test 
of either the health or sanitary condition’ of any place or country ? 

It may be demonstrated that the: general death-rate of any one 
place, though in itself due to a combination of many complex causes, 
may, nevertheless, be used as a fairly reliable local index to health and 
sanitary condition, although a most faulty index as regards the com- 
parative health or the sanitary condition of different localities, The 
dominant influences which determine the total death-rate are these :— 

1. The proportions living at various age-groups, especially the 
old age-group, 60 years and over. 

. Migration as affecting the said proportions. 

Birth-rate as affecting the death-rate of 0-5 years’ age- 
group. 

Climate. 

. Seasonal influence, 

. Cosmical or obscure influences varying or intensifying local 
causes of diseases over wide cycles of years. 

. War, violence, and famine. 

- Density of population as exemplified by town and country 
dwellings, 

9. Sanitary provisions. 
10. Local conditions of soil, altitude, &e. 

Now, of these important influences, which together combine to 
make up the total death-rate, the first three, though strongly affecting 
it, are not in the slightest degree connected with either health or 
sanitary conditions. It is also obvious, so far as any one locality is 
concerned, that many of the conditions enumerated are more or less 
constant ; while, as regards different localities, and especially countries 
widely apart, nearly all the conditions come into play as disturbers, and 
hence it is that the general death-rate of any one locality may be a 
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fairly reliable comparative index of the health and sanitary condition 
from year to year; while, as regards longer periods, or widely sepa- 
rated localities, comparisons by the indication of a general death-rate 
are often utterly fallacious or misleading. 

The following illustrates the disturbing effect of one of the most 
important influences. 


The Disturbing Effect of varying Proportions of Persons living at 
various Age-groups. 

To fully comprehend the effect of disturbance from this source we 
must know in a general way the widely differing proportions which each 
age-group of living persons yield to the yearly death-rate. This is best 
appreciated by dividing the ages into three well-marked groups ; the 
first, 0-5 years, showing the heavy losses at the beginning of life; the 
second, 5-60 years, or vigorous period, showing the sudden descent to. a 
minimum, covering the period of youth and middle age; the third, 60 
years or over, or old-age period, suddenly curving upwards and 
marking the maximum of loss occasioned by the natural decay and 
termination of the more vigorous lives. 

The tables and diagrams contained in Statistical Report for year 
1886 give a vivid picture of the broad proportional agreement that 
exists in different countries as regards the losses of life at the three 
great age-groups. For notwithstanding the fluctuations caused in 
different countries, whether due to climate or peculiarities of local 
condition, there is a wonderful similarity in the proportions which 
different countries yield at each respective age-group. 


The first ranges between 27:65 and 50:60 per 1000 living. 
The second Pe 560 ,, 12°66 5 
The third - 49-185, 70:39 5 


The mean of each age-group shows the relative proportion still 
more clearly ; thus :— 
0-5 years’ age group yields 42:15 deaths per 1000 living.’ 
5 and under 60 yee, Pe) a 
60 years and over See Olleres > 


Thus it appears that there is a very wide difference in the propor- 
tion of deaths yielded by each age-group, and hence it is that if there 
be any wide difference in the proportions of the respective groups living 
in different places, as in young Colonies, the total death-rate would be 
so much disturbed thereby, that comparisons, so far as they refer to 
health or sanitary condition, would be erroneous and misleading. That 
this is to be expected is made still more apparent by contrasting the 
percentages of Ages living with the percentages of Deaths per year 
under corresponding age-groups. 


Age Groups. 


Deaths per Year. 


Persons Living.—Percentage. 
Age-group. Rate per 1000 Persons living 


within same Age limit. Rona niee to Tote 


Variation. Sia Beaearent sans hae ararineinnn ves Fanaa ie ion, hee don! Mean, 
1. 0-5 years oo... 13:5 to 17:01 14-63 27°65 to 50°60 42°15 34:92 to 45°65 39:69 
2. 5-60 years ..........000 77-93 to 83:18 80°62 5:60 to 12-66 7°33 28°34 to 53°79 39-80 
3. 60 years and over 1:87 to 8:04 4°75 49°18 to 70:39 61°53 6:38 to 86°74 20°51 


$e eS SS SS SS EST PE SS SD 


A study of the foregoing table reveals that if | and 3 groups, together representing 19°38 per cent. of the living 
population, yield as much as 60°20 percentage of the whole deaths for one year, it follows, if there be any material 
difference in the respective living groups of different countries, that the total death-rate would show a corresponding 
difference, even though the proportion of deaths yielded at each age-group were identical in the several countries com- 
pared. Thus, though the death-rate of each specific age-group were identical in two countries, still the country having 
the smaller percentage of old age and children living would show a lower death-rate. Nay, more. If the variation be 
considerable, the country with the smaller percentage of extremes of youth and old age living would show a lower total 
death-rate, even where the ratio of deaths at specific ages was much higher. ‘Take, for example, two towns of 100,000 
inhabitants, as in the following illustration :— : 
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Illustration of two Towns, each with 100,000 Inhabitants, but differently proportioned as regards Age-groups living, although the 
proportion of Deaths yielded by both are the same in relation to each Age-group. 


a 


Be, Percentage living at No. Deaths per Year. Deaths per 1000 Persons at each 
Age-group. 
No 0-5. 5-60, | 60 and over 0-5. 560. | 60 and ever! Total. 0-5. 5-60. 60 and over, Total, 
TownA..... eens aconetensy ai eeaeeee 100,000 | 13°50 | 84°63 1:87 613 | 474 “92 1179 | 38:00 | 5°60 49°18 11°79 | Differ- 
; ence of 
Town B.....;.. ede Pecnasuc thee esas 100,000 | 17:01 | 74:95 8-04 646 | 420 395 1461 | 38:00 | 5°60 | 49:18 14°61 | 2°82 per 
1000 


This is a good 


any difference in the proportion of deaths yielded by them. 


illustration of cases where the total death-rate is a faulty comparative index to the state of health or sanitary 


condition, for the difference 2°82 per 1000 is due entirely to the varying proportion of persons living at each age-group, and not to 


Illustration of three Towns, each with 100,000 Inhabitants, but differing in proportion as regards Age-groups living, and also 
differing in the proportions of Deaths yielded by each group. 


LT 


Popula- 
. tion. 


No. 


100,000 
..| 100,000 
100,000 


Proportion per cent. 
living at each Age-group. 


| 5-60, 60 and over, 


0-5, 


13°50 | 84-63 1:87 
17-01 | 74:95 8:04 
8:04 


17-01 | 74:95 | 


No. of Deaths per Year. 


0-5. | 5-60, 60 and over, | Total, 
569 654 115 1338 
646 420 895 1461 
717 | 579 494 | 1790 


Deaths per 1000 Persons at each 
Age-group. 


Total, 


0-5, 5-60. *| 60 and over. 
42°15 | 7:73 61:53 13°38 
38°00 | 5°60 49°18 14°61 
42°15 | 7:73 61:53 17:90 
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This comparison again still more forcibly illustrates the faulty 
indication of the total death-rate, as regards the comparative state of the 
health or sanitary conditions of the three towns taken; for it so happens 
that D, which has a much ldrger yield of deaths relative to each age- 
group, is nevertheless made to appear 1:23 per 1000 persons higher 
than C by the total death-rate; whereas the true relation of C, in 
relation to health and sanitary condition, as compared with D, can only 
be ascertained by computing C’s death-rate at each age-group in con- 
nection with the same living age-group proportions, as in D. By this 
means alone would a true comparison be effected between them as 
regards health and sanitary condition, and instead of C being 13°38 per 
1000 persons, and lower than D by 1:23 per 1000, it is, as regards 
health in relation to D, really equivalent to 17-90 per 1000 persons 
living, or equal to 3°29 per cent. per 1000 above the index of D. 

Since the Health Standard was proposed by the writer, in 1882, 
another method for effecting comparisons was introduced by Mr. Hayter 
(Year Book for 1885, pp. 264-268), and termed by him The Absolute 
Death-rate. This method ignores actual proportions living at each age 
altogether, and artificially substitutes uniformity of proportion, by 
recognising fifteen age-groups of equal value, say 1000 for each); but, 
as it makes no allowance for the element of old age, this health element 
neutralises the true approximate indication of proportion from preventible 
causes, and renders it useless as a comparative standard of health. 

In a paper communicated by the author to the Royal Society of 
Tasmania on April 19th, 1887, the merits and defects were shown of the 
several methods usually employed indifferently to measure natural increase 
or decrease of population, or as an index to the comparative health of 
different places or periods. It was also shown that the ordinary reference 
of the proportion of total deaths to the number of persons living is not 
in itself in any sense a comparative health standard, as popularly under- 
stood; and that all comparative methods which ignore proportional 
age-groups living, and make no allowance for the value of greater 
longevity, are utterly misleading in most cases, when unguardedly used as 
comparative standards of health. A simple method was then also sug- 
gested for correcting comparative tables, so far as the living age-groups 
are concerned, with a view of bringing a common fixed standard of 
age-groups into a closer approximation with the average actual pro- 
portions living in different countries, and so avoiding one of the chief 
defects of Mr. Hayter’s original Absolute Death-rate standard.  'The 
methods referred to, termed the “ Relative” or “ Comparative Death- 
rate” for all ages, divided the ages living into the three principal 
groups 0-5: 5-60 : 60 and over; and as it is ascertained, by reference 
to the average numbers living in different countries, that these groups 
bear the proportion to each other of 3, 16, 1, respectively, these simple 
numbers and groups were selected as the best and most convenient for 
minimising the error usually contained in aggregates obtained from 
widely differing proportional numbers of persons living at different ages 
in different countries. The method for effecting this correction was 
illustrated as follows :— 
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Let A = Proportion of ages living 0-5 years= 8* 
ae ~ “ 3 5-60 - 5, -=16* 
C= » . a 60 and over = 1* 
R*= Death-rate actually yielded by ages living 0-5 
bo EP) ” ry) aso » 9-60 
Re— 3; 60 and over 


D = Relative or Comparative Death-rate for all ages : 
Then _AR* + BR? + CRe = D 
’ aes teni yee} 1G) 

The proportions 3, 16,1, though more closely approximating the 
average of different countries as regards the age-groups named, would 
be more exact, so far as the population of England is concerned, if the 
age-groups were modified slightly ; thus :— 


Ages 0-5 = 38 
» 5-65 = 16 
57 Go over’—— = 1 

Allages......== 20 


Total Death-rate disregards Longevity. 


The fundamental objection to all Yotal Death-rate indices, when 
used as Health Standards, is,—that a life terminating one hour after birth 
is reckoned tu be of equal value to a life terminating one hundred years 
after birth ; and that the death of an octogenarian from senile decay adds 
as much to the rate as the death of youth or middle age from a preven- 
tible cause such as small-pox or typhoid. ‘To find a true health standard 
under such conditions would be as deceptive and hazardous as to find 
the truth of a complex problem composed of elements whose values, 
whether plus or minus, could not be ascertained. Reasoning upon such 
matters is often obscured by many minor considerations ; and the latter 
too often are erected into a position of importance to which they are not 
by right entitled. Some trivial influences are too often magnified, 
because the labour and ingenuity in tracing them are sometimes very 
great. It is well to go back to first principles occasionally; and 
endeavour to obtain answers to the following queries :—- 

Is the relative smallness of the proportions which the numbers of 
deaths may bear to the living, within any one of a serial order of age- 
groups-—or taken as a whole—always to be taken as a perfectly reliable 
mdex (a) of the superior health conditions of the particular place? (6) 
of the direct beneficial influence of the particular year? or (c) of the 
comparative health of the different age-groups within the same environ- 
ment? If an answer in the affirmative cannot reasonably be given 
to each query, then it is clear that standards based upon this method, 
without qualification, cannot justly be acknowledged as Health Stan- 
dards, however useful they may be for other purposes. 

Broadly speaking, the relative smallness of the proportion may be 
accepted as true as regards a and b; but, even here, the extraordinary 


* These figures are the lowest simple relative approximates to the mean proportions 
living within the respective age-groups. 
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experience of the city of London (see following table) introduces doubt 
whether the very low proportion between the ages 10-30* may not be 
due to the continuous migratory circulation between the country and 
the city: the latter benefited by the introduction of fresh healthy 
country-born youths freed from the influence of birth-rate ; the former 
injured in comparison by exchanging its healthy youth for those return- 
ing broken in health by the unhealthy employment and the injurious 


environment of the city. 


Death-raies at Trelve Groups of Ages. 


Deaths per 1000 living at each Age-group. 
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In the foregoing table we have the more elaborate death-rate for 
all ages, and for twelve subordinate age-groups in serial order. To the 
right of it is added the “ Relative Health Standard ” for all ages under 
65 years corrected for disproportion of numbers living under different 
age-groups 0-5 and 5-65. A study of the two methods side by side 
brings out curious contrasts. For example, if we take in ascending 
order the indices of the ordinary “ Death-rate” and “The Relative 
Health Standard,’ the several places are wonderfully transposed or 
altered in relative value ; thus :— 


By ordinary “ Death-rate.”’ By “ Relative Health Standard.” 
Ae ASMaNIA sscwecesasss 15°7 | TOV ASMATUA scess ste ce 11°83 
DS EMe ANG «.ccs.sseress 19:3 2, England .........0.. 14:55 
BE LON ON. sseccccer sees 19:9 | 3. Hobart District... 16°87 
4, Hobart District... 23°5 | 4. London .....:......- 18°10 
5, Glasgow ........es0 25°9 } Oa GIASOOW ssccacesssss 25°31 


Who would have imagined, in looking over the deceptively 
elaborate “ Ordinary Death-rates,” that so much difference would be 
shown between the average of England and the City of London in 
respect of comparative health, as represented by the more reliable and 
simple “ Health Standard!” And who could ascertain from the former 
deceptive indices that, in a “health” point of view, the Hobart District 
was much superior to the much vaunted City of London! 

Some have objected to the “ Health Standard ” because it does not 
profess to show the proportion which the number of deaths bear to the 
living for age-groups over 60 or 65 years. But a little reflection will 
show that such comparative proportions in the old age-groups are 
obviously false if the larger proportions are interpreted adversely as 
regards relative health, either with respect to other places or other 
age-groups where the proportions appear to be smaller. The only true 
test of perfect health afforded by death, whether of the life or its 
environment, is extreme length of years, and not the proportion which 
the dying bears to the living; and this, fortunately, is not a mere 
matter of opinion, for it can be demonstrated in a very simple manner, 
as shown hereafter. 

Let us suppose that there are now living in Tasmania five persons 
over the age of ninety-nine years, as follows :— 


Age es ng ene 90. 91. 92. 93.94. S95. 96. 97. 98. 99. 100. 101.102. 103.104. 
Year 1888.10 4 — 6.-— — — 


EE it eee en to en ee 


Now, suppose that during the next five years one of the five living under 
age (99) in 1888 dies at the close of each succeeding year, it would then 
be seen that as the number of the survivals diminished, the proportion 
of the dead to the living age-group 100 and over necessarily increases 
geometrically, while the average age at death also increases, but more 
slowly and in numerical order ; thus :— 


———— 


Persons living, 100 and over. \No. of Deaths, 100 and over. Deaths Average 
per 1000 Age at 
a nea rag Teena Sra j eerste alive! Death. 
Age middle of Year. 100./101./102./103./104.| Total. |100.|/101./102.|103.)104.| Tota.| “ving cs 
Roh G0 Tae A ee aa Ae ec DE 2 Sia i le ab a 200 100 
PERE OM ch Len seul (age fai ea ede eee ees 250 101 
i EE oat A O87) SER ee Se SY ee Te SE Us or ig Sate | ae Pe ay ee en | 333 102 
sedelictt hs one eue Se RDR eme tre OE 8 se ea NOY YN a TGR OSE esi Sara eae 0 | A Ha 500 103 
BENG: cick greene ema aennn SI) mer SP |p Seale srif ya) eT nee | OA Se PR a 1000 104 


Thus, it is clearly demonstrated that within five years the mere dropping out of five lives within the 100 and 
over age-group gradually raised the proportion of the dead to the living from 200 to 1000 per thousand necessarily ; 
and at the latter ages, instead of a low proportion being the best index to the best health and greatest longevity, it is the 
reverse ; for 1000 per thousand can alone be obtained by that life which in the middle of the last year is the oldest living 


survival. 
Other Fallacies. 


There are other fallacies connected with the actual proportions between the living and dying at particular age- 
groups ; especially so when the latter—no doubt with the desire for greater precision—are broken up, as shown, into 
a great number of small divisions, 

It is true the actual numbers of the dead under each subdivision can be ascertained in each year, but the actual 
number of persons living under similar age-groups in any place can only be ascertained with anything approaching 
similar precision in each Census year. The percentage proportions of persons living under the smaller age-groups vary 
considerably in young countries within a very few years; and although the extent of variation is limited, the estimates 
of living population are invariably based upon the assumption that the proportions of subdivision on estimated total popu- 
lation of the current year are identical with the proportions obtaining in the year when the last Census was taken. It 
may happen, therefore, that the minor variations observed between one year or one country and another (in some of 
the smaller age-group divisions especially) are as frequently due to erroneous estimates of the population living in that 
group in the particular year, as to any change in the local influences affecting health. Besides, the stability of any 
general law, as in expectation of life, depends often upon the breadth of the numbers taken into the reckoning. Now, 
as the minor or quinquennial groups living dwindle away gradually from the relative proportions of about 
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13°5 for the 0-5 group, to about 0-005 in the group 95 and upwards, it 
is apparent that in populous countries, in the groups oyer 55, and in 
thinly populated colonies, in the earlier, the persons living under the 
minor groups of ages are not numerous enough to give satisfactory 
indications. The same objections do not appear so formidable when 
the broad divisions of Childhood, Youth, Middle Age, Old Age are 
taken into consideration—say, 0-5, 5-65, and 65 and over—which 
constantly present the proportions of 3, 16, 1, nearly, in a division of 
20 taken as total. These are the principal reasons why tbe method 
of the “ Health Standard” originally introduced by the writer in 1882 
may be considered as at once the truest and most convenient single index 
of the health of any community. In the communication to the Royal 
Society of Tasmania referred to, there is also introduced a method for 
improving the Health Standard by adopting a uniform standard 
epproximating to the average of normal living populations, and so 
getting rid of the error caused by serious disproportion in the correspond- 
ing age-groups of the places compared. This was (see page xxi., 
Statistics of Tasmania for 1886) by combining age-groups 0-5 and 5-65, 
as in the improved “Comparative Death-rate for all Ages,” and 


c 


Pee hat : ‘ CR : 
eliminating the disturbing old-age group G ’ whose proportions of 


dying to the living are antagonistic to the earlier groups from a health 
point of view, as already demonstrated. 

This improved Health Standard is fully explained in Statistical 
Report, 1886, and is termed The Relative Heuilth Standard, in contra- 
distinction to the old (actual) Health Standard for ages under 60, which ° 
makes no allowance for local differences in the age proportions of the 
living 0-5, 5-60. 

The formula for computing the Relative Health Standard was 
given also in p. xxii. in the same report, together with the other methods; 
and, as already explained, only differs from the formula of the Com- 
parative Death-rate for all ages by the elimination of CR¢. 


C 
a b 
Thus: eee = H, or Relative Health Standard. 


(Death-rate 0-5 group x 3) + (Death-rate 5-60 group x 16) es 
Or, : = H. 
3°+ 16, or 19 


The especial feature of the two new methods given—viz., the 
Comparative Death-rate for all ages, and the Relative Health Standard 
for ages under 60—is, that they both make allowance for the varying 
conditions in regard to age which may exist between different popula- 
tions. 

The following table shows how closely Mr. Hayter’s more recently 
adopted Adjusted Death-rate follows the principle of the Relative 
Health Standard as used in this work in regard to the fundamental 
principles—(1) the exclusion of old ages; and (2) the correction for the 
possible disproportion of living age-groups in different places by means 
of a common fixed standard approximately to the average mean 
proportions observed in various countries :— 


Fixed Standard of Model Population for correcting the possible Disproportion existing in impor tant living Age-groups 


Age-group. 
Oise iB, AL Prine, oVarorelncs “or epeteyecertinratehe oreie( al» est 
5-10 
10-15 
15 — 20 
20 — 25 = 
25 - 36 SB vececsscccerveceseceence 
35 — 45 
45 - 55 
55 — 65 
All Ages under 65 dneeeteee STi eueRNtiae scart 
65 — 75 } 
All Ages 
under 75 \ 
75 — 85 = 
PEPE e-ea a oe Se eee é 


betmeen different Places compared. 


The Method of the Author’s Relative 
Health Standard.* 


The Method of Mr. Hayter’s Adjusted 
Death-rate. 


Relative 

Proportion | Death-rate Relative Number of Death-rate 

of the Age-| per 1000, Deaths in each group per 1000, 

group ina| ‘Tasmania, in a Model Population Tasmania, 

Model 1887. of 20,000, 1887, 

Population. 

3 = 1350 | 33°43=R8 100°29 33°43 
3°43 
2°30 
4°39 
6°46 

= . = Rb 95°12 

16 = 8200/7°82 = Ri 125°12 11-09 
9°71 

10°89 
22°73 

19 = 9550 226°41 — 19 = 9550 = 19 

Average per 1000, 11°96 = Ht 
325) 61°96 
oe a5 9875 ee 
<< 110 
1 = 450 1 0] 
20 = 10,000; 10,000 = 20 


* Ace- ae 0-60 modified to 0-65 to effect comparison more exactly. 


+11°9 
$ 12°02 
§ 13°63 


H = Relative Health Standard result for all Ages under 65. 
= Adjusted Death-rate result 53 oH on Oe 


rai ” ” ” ” ” » 19. 


Relative Number of 
Deaths in each group 
in a Model Population 
of 10,000. 


8° 984 
16°638 


114°842 — 9550 


= Average per 1000,12°02t 


20°137 


184°979 = 
Average per 1000, 13°63% 
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It will be seen from the comparison of the two methods that the 
differences between them involve no difference in principle. The Ad- 
justed Death-rate simply follows the method of the Relative Health 
Standard. The only modifications introduced are the multiplication of 
age-groups 5-65, and the invasion of the old-age group, including all 
ages under 75. Substantial reasons have already been given unfavour- 
able to proportions drawn from the smaller age-group subdivisions, and 
especially as regards the fallacy of all proportions between living and 
dying in the old-age group as regards Comparative Health. In addition, 
the Adjusted Death-rate is inconvenient, and involves at least five times 
the labour of computation when compared with the handy Health 
Standard ; and as necessary data for the age-group divisions of the 
former can seldom be obtained in the Vital Statistics of many countries, 
it is far less practicable. This is borne out by the fact that in Mr. 
Hayter’s Year Books for 1886-7, 1887-8, he still uses the defective 
ordinary death-rate in comparisons between the several Colonies and 
their chief divisions, cities, and towns. Rightly or wrongly the popular 
notion is that the ordinary Death-rate is a fair index of comparative 
health, and is mainly judged in this way, even by the members of the 
medical profession, although its indications are often worse than useless, 


ComparRativE Heaury or Cities. 


The unscientific method of measuring the comparative health of 
cities by the ordinary “ Death-rate,” like many other popular fallacies, 
is far too deeply rooted to be easily destroyed. But although ordina 
persons may be excused for confounding a “ Death-rate ” with a “ Health 
Standard,” it is a matter for surprise that those who contribute articles 
on Public Health to The Lancet and other first-class publications should 
still display so much ignorance on this very important subject. Much 
harm is done also in popular statistical works in making a simple parade 
of unqualified “ Death-rate ” figures relating to various cities, inasmuch 
as the higher rates are invariably interpreted as the more unhealthy. 
It may be safely affirmed that the comparative health of cities cannot 
be closely approximated by means of the “total Death-rate.” Nor can 
any reference be relied upon if the following safeguards or particulars 
are imperfect or lacking in respect of each city compared :— 


1, Record of Deaths under various ages. 


2. Estimated Population of the current year, computed on the 
basis of proportions at last Census ; and in ease of extensive 
local country or town migration between Census years, 
the average birth-rate (say, mean of last Census year and 
the two years following) should be computed in relation to 
the actual known births of the year, as a test of accuracy. 


For better illustration of these remarks, let us take Mr. Hayter’s 
usual reference :— 
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Dezarus in Australasian Capital Cities, 1889. 


Order. Capital Cities. * 


Mose ere Melbourne ...........00 
Qa wsroee Brisbane .... 

Be cesavapes Sydney..... 

An caecaetee Adelaide 

Ditssssceeey Fiobartesscasvsseesssacs 


, Deaths. 
Mean peat eee 
Zstimated | ota Number. | Migabes per 1900 ot 
1889. i pemeeaen MES rag ee a 
1888. |1889./|i888.|18389. 

445,220 8606 | 10,412 20°51 | 23°39 

73,649 1459 1572 17°00 | 21:34 
374,207 6258 6338 17°49 | 16°94 
120,353 1994 1856 17°28 | 15°42 

35,672 715 699 20°77 | 19:95 


*Including suburbs. 
Of course, it is natural for ordinary persons to conclude that this is 
a record or index of the comparative health of these cities: and if it be 
not so they may well exclaim, for what other purpose are they shown? 
For they are two imperfect to be used for actuarial or other purposes. 
That they are utterly fallacious as indicies of comparative health, 
is demonstrated in the following table computed on the basis of the 
Relative Health Standard, the only measure for ascertaining compara- 
tive health with any degree of accuracy :— 


Reative Health Standard—various Cities. ° 
ee 


Deaths under 65 years per 1000 living, corrected for age 
disproportion. 

1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 188s. | 1889. 
1. Hobart City Suburbs is 15‘79 17°99 16°25 15°49 
2. Sydney Suburbs ...... aie 17°35 16°33 S55 16°57 
Glo bail Wil or earner reer ae 18°10 18°00 ae oat 
AVVAMCIRIGG... sc. cetsriecs aa 21°44 20°48 Ae ane 
Dr MVISDANO. setecsccsstacse Fen 21°50 19°65 o 21:01 
6. Melbourne Suburbs... ee 19°40 21:00 ee 23°51 
(2 GAASPOW lsc ..ccccenesss 25231 oe 7 es < 
8. Dublin City (North & 3 30°04 

South) 


If there be any lingering doubt as regards the truth of this relative 
order from a health point of view, which places Hobart in a far superior 
position to the rest—and not the reverse, as shown in the ordinary 
death-rate table, it ought to be settled by reference to the associated 
columns—deaths 0-5 and 5-65 taken by themselves; deaths under 1 
year per 1000 births ; and average mean age of all persons dying 65 
years and over. A careful analysis of the following Comparative 
Table unmistakably demonstrates that these collateral tests combine in 
showing that Hobart (as might be anticipated, from its smaller size and 
from its naturally favoured position) stands in the most favourable posi- 
tion in every respect. That is; (1) life is more greatly prolonged ; (2) 
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its infantile mortality is the lowest ; (3) there are fewer deaths under 65 
to the population living under the same age limit than in any other 
city compared ; (4) and lastly, there is a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation living to extreme old age than elsewhere, and that even the 
larger numbers, 65 and over, show a higher mean age at death (76°1 — 
76:5) than in any of the rest. 

It has already been shown that in the old-age group 65 and over 
the highest relative proportions between dying and living (viz., 200 to 
1000 per 1000) can only be attained by those who live longest. lt is 
significant that Hobart Suburbs, 1886-7, should illustrate these con- 
clusions so remarkably. Its “Ordinary Death-rate "—owing to the 
large number of persons living within this division (12°59 per cent. of 
total population), 65 years and over, is larger than any other city or 
division of city shown, (viz., 33:91-34:31), and so alsois the proportion 
of deaths to persons living, (16912). Nevertheless, it is clear that no 
other city or division of city contrasted can vie with it in a health point 
of view—in the smaller proportion of deaths in the ages 0-65, especially 
in infants under one year and all children under 5 years; and in the 
mean age at death of the very unusual proportion of persons who have 
prolonged their lives beyond the limit of 65 years. 

The “Ordinary Death-rate,” which ignores longevity and the 
causes of death entirely, and merely indicates the proportion existing 
between the numbers living and dying—conceals all important truths 
relating to health ; and, as regards cities at least, its results are utterly 
misleading and harmful. 

To include deaths over 65 years in any “ Health Standard,” based 
upon-the proportions between the living and dying, may be regarded as 
a blunder in reasoning ; and the exclusion of this group in the Relative 
Health Standard is its greatest merit. 


Popuxarion and Deaths m Town and Country Districts, Tasmania (Year 1889), under Age-Groups. 


NUMERICAL. 
ESTIMATED MEAN POPULATION. DEATHS. 
0-5. | 5-65. |65 &over| Torax. 0-5. | 5-65. |65& over.) Torax. vi eh 
Hobart—City SAIC EUR ee oe Bere: 3450 | 22,481 1230 27,161 168 213 97 478 127 
SUDUNDs ses cth corencchesacssaces 895 5996 993 7884. 36 60 125 221 31 
ae oe Apa basc| E I 72 A essen 
Total District ...... ear: 4345 | 28,477 | 2223 35,045 204 273 229 699 158 
Launceston—City. ....sescssseseeceeeeeeee 2058 | 13,491 853 16,402 129 187 104 420 108 
Suburbs arnsce. 723 | 4209 228 5160 93 35 18 76 17 
TOCGURD ISTIC \ixSi todas coccesc 2781 17,700 1081 21,562 152 222 122 496 125 
Country VIRGTICES vier ieesetssesaiet lesecs 13,748 | 74,513 3947 92,208 310 396 197 $03 223 
TOTAL TASMANIA ¥.........4. 20,874 | 120,690 | 7251 | 148,815 666 891 541 2098 506 
° | 

PERCENTAL. 
Hobart Ottis wunactacccusasvtas.tat.4 12:70 | 82°77] 4:53] 100-00] 35-15] 44°56] 20:29! 100°00 | 25:10 
Guburbsecccstewe ae 11°35 | 76°05 | 12°60! 100-00 || 16:29} 27-15] 56°56} 100-00 6:18 


VOCAL SITACEE iste tes snsescas 12°40 | 81°24 6°36 100°00 29°18 | 39°06] 31°76 | 100-00 31°23 


—| ——-- ee i a 
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Launceston—City ............cceseeeees 12°55 | 82°25 5°20 100°00 | 30°71 44°53 | 24°76 100°00 21°34 
Suburbs 14°01 81°58 4°41 100°00 | 30°26 | 46°05 | 23°69 100-00 3°36 

LURE ALT TRE obtener 12°90 | 82-09 5°01 100°00 | 30°64 | 44°76 | 24°60} 100-00 24°70 
Countnyelictticthancccessescc seeseees see 14°91 80°81 4°28 100°00 | 34°33 | 43°86 | 21°81 100°00 44°07 
POAT MDASMANT AGE. os, seueee 14°03 81-10 4°87 100°00 | 31°74 | 42°48 | 25°78 100°00 100°00 


LL A LSE EL SEE AEE REESE EM SS RRS IR STE 2 EEE A SEE 


DEATH-RATE. 


DEATHS PER 1000 PERSONS LIVING. HEALTH STANDARDS. 


All Ages under | Infant mor- Mean Age at 


0-5. 5-65. |65 & over.| Toran. 65 per 1000 | tality per 1000 | Death of Group 
living. Births. 65 and over. 

FLO Dani — Cltvaren a nocarse ssa dsycscrt cere 48°70 9°47 78°86 17°60 15° P sen 
Suburbs... seganeceas’ 40°22 10:01 125°88 28°03 14° en 

District peaatanseaatcaes tives 46°95 9°59 99°87 19°95 15° 75°52 
Launceston—City ............c0cccseeeeee 62°68 13°86 | 121:92 25°61 21° . eee 
Suburbs Panias sa cess eee 31°81 8°32 78°95 14°73 12: ase ded 

Pp eUIStmC tarcesscucaenessncse 54°66 12-54 | 112°86 23°00 19° 75°86 

CourttrysDistrictsl......ssccsresuk he 22°55 5°38] 49°91 9°79 77°31 

ATU) TASMANTA,. ssacverscestoees 31-91 7°88 74°61 14°10 76°25 

* Including undefined. + Corrected for disproportion of Age-groups. (See method explained, p. xxv., Statistics, year 1887.) 
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_ The following table is prepared upon this method, to show the 
comparative healthiness of different countries :— 


Deatus during different periods in Tasmania at various Age-groups, com- 
- 2 . P . . . . 
puted independently in relation to Persons living at corresponding Age- 
groups, and compared with different Countries. 


Deaths per 1000 Persons. 
| Ages 
| eee asf eee 
25 5-65. |65 & over. Under 65 years. 
Pa ah ee ic All Ages. ornstad irehge: 
Normal disproportion. 

Standard. | Relative Health 
A. B c Standard. 

pce ee Se = mich 
New Zealand, 1888 .......... 21°19 6°33 | 72°88 9°87 8°68 
Ditto; USSOe eaters a. ns 20°79 5°88 | 66°22 9°40 8°23 

Tasmania, average of 1882 

ROMLSROMceccecseteteniserce rs ss 34°80 7°52 | 89°70 15°72 11°83 
Ditto, cURSG ie seassevsys se 33°50 | 6°77 | 90°81 14°58 10°93 
DiLt Oso 8 Sidaecsetaess sence: 33°43 | 7°82] 91°52 15°45 11:96 
Ditto, 1888 .. ..| 80°47 2:37 |. 79°01 14°11 11°01 
Ditto, 1889 ..... 31°91 7°38 | 74°61 14°10 11°25 
South Australia, 188 28°61 5°74 | 82°98 11°10 0°35 
New South Wales, 1886 ..... 45°33 7°62 | 75°69 14°89 13°55 
WDIttOs PES iiencneers estes 37°37 6°94 | 73°45 Set Sis, 11°74 
Ditto, 1889 ..... | 41°88 6273 |. 72:28 13°43 | 12°28 
Victoria, 1887 ....... .-| 43°19 8°78 | 107°59- 15°70 14°22 
Ditto, 1888 ....... -.| 41°63 8°42 |. 94°65 15°34 13°66 
Ditt0; T8897 vereccscoser ess 56°42 9°39 | 84°54 17°56 | 16°82 
Queensland, 1888 ............ 41°61 8°77 | 66°45 14°66 13°96 
Ditto, 1889 ...... teeeees «| 45°98 9°01 |} 55°14 15°44 | 14°85 
England, 1887.........00064. | 58°55 8°95 | 93°84 18°79 15°99 
DICLOP USES capouseeses sss 48°30 8°71} -90°26)) «17°79 14°96 


These figures clearly establish the superior health conditions of 
New Zealand and Tasmania as compared with the other countries with 
which they are contrasted; and the analyses also show that their 
health condition would not be correctly indicated by the total death- 
rate, 


Comparative Healthiness of various Cities, as indicated by Death-rates. 


Death-rates per 1000 living. 


ee ——--—| Mean Age of } Deaths under 
coe Relative Health Deaths 1 Year per 
Age-groups. Standard, 65 and over.| 1000 Births. 


All Ages under 


0-5. 5-65. 65 and over, All Ages. | 65 corrected for 
Age-disproportion. 
poe rae | B Cc D a 4 G 
PAG HBT CUETO UTUS ci ananiitinvaxiitcudandire sanasteeesavave 1882-6 | 50°73 9°65 | 184-49 22°74 16°66 1 | 
VEEL H RIC GTR RRP oe ae 1886 | 52°18 8°68 |110°22 | 18°80 | 15°34 Oe 135 
DOM O UNOS cacxsaewcnecreacsecdnavasasbacesevermeeies as 39-90 | 12°29 | 159-21 33°91 16°65 | 
POITO IIE ANG OUDUEDS wcevscccscmoatuerabeanesets vas a 49°65 9°44 .132"28 | 22°21 15°79 |) 
THRO} Gb tty ACMI ind eens aoc a ReE nanee IRCOOe MOCenE MCDA Ieereee as 1887 53°89 12°12 89°98 | 20°96 ESSE ZA L | 
IOMPONS UDLBE rere tar egeaacecestseni sack cesta sens a 35°00 | 11°85 |169°12 | 34°31 14597, pom d ay tl 15] 
IiONGihy ANG SUbUTDS,....c..ce-scceresccescetovens ss 49°30 | 12°13 | 120°76 | 23°96 17°99 | | 
; Tae. | ee ae oe a |eae SSF Se ee oe 
sea ONO Me se ats toscana Esse s unns ns Era vinestonaees 1888 | 62:00 | 10:59 | 85°50 | 19°25| 17-13 | 75°00 Rl : 
| DSEL:oy Suc ii da: eee ea Ot eet it 31-10 | 9:46 |130°86 | 27°21] 12:87. | 77:22 | L142 
POMUON Oey EMU OUVUDUS eres sscacss-ganiarnnnasncuses - 47°70 | 10°35 |105°75 | 21°04 | = 16°25 [is eG°23° © * al.) 
—————E ee eee | (ee = — | 
Eas ore CUO reetetsdanite sn catstavs’ss <i eaenct sess da undeasoxenomoes 1889 48°70 | 9°47 78°86 17°60 15°66 ) 
DIPLGROU DUN D Stee demacesss< eaceaveteronwce ve csewesae aye i 40°22 10°01 | 125°88 28-03 | 14°78 (iy ise > 150 
PRETO MVE MC SUNULDS .cvcssoencnsevatounsesrasceds : 46°95 959 99°87 | 19°95 | 15°49 J 
iG DO UNM OueUum ens UD UT Serscei cores sist eisielswtilvinesiasistetels 1887 | 70°91 | 11°64 | 106°27 91°25 | 21°00 | 175 
Witt Oberst nat ncieees tava a aorene tease ect 1889 | 83°49 | 12°27 |107:90 | 23°39 | 23°52 | | 194 
PND URULO Nuc ree es nya cciscechads doch ycevenn sh tegsamentenxh even ne 1888 | 41°40 | 12:00 |133°50 | 19-04 | 16°64 203 
| DTA RO Ana aR BRAC ORC ean aEeR ot ORCNCEY OPER Bor mrCAOEC re seeriers 1889 40°81 9°90 | 184-47 | 18°63 | 16°05 | 160 
SE Mey UIC ar UN DS oars sdernaecaysaakavaeancinavetsnusssk cna 1887 | 57°06 | 8°69 | 29°75 | 16°19 16°33 | 14] 
MNILOMUR RT eae oak ean eet ait 1889 | 62°09 | 8:03 | 61:21 | 16°94] 16°57 | ” 172 
Hrslvilemerceacmercccs sasctaicacns ermieoraner sitoesc tau eren 1886 79°56 10°55 79°83 19°70 | 21°50 | 72:0 157 
WM iiUOrecsessnceaccerte heen acer ees os casein eoearescines 1887 73°84 9°49 D4.* 2) 18°91 | 19°65 | 74°2 166 
Lr put love h Saye RR ce reRCEeG AMER ET Fem ron Heat re 1886 | 63°7 9°55 | 91°98 | 19°90] 18-10 ie orae) al eaibe 
INTGLO eica senestaet rues ceetc® ch aeie ven © Catan oadssendiene 1887 | 64:2 9°35 | 85°34 | 19°50] 18:00 : | 158 
IASPO Wyicnnaceuneccmnatenen scene ch diner NamniNean ees one ceue 1885 86°20 13°90 Cee 25°90 25°3] 73°99 | 156 
Tale ningatea sien oan saute VeaniCenenneneeacnmeteaeion ranger’ 1886 | 70°02 16°03 | 79°27 | 20°95 44°55 75°28 | 156 
Ditto. (North and: South) corsccteeesrtaxesvecussentt 1887 | 90°43 | 18°75 |151°38 | 32°97 30°04 sas 190 
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PERCENTAGE of Deaths occurring at specific Ages during the Years 
1888 and_1889. 


j | 
Average Average 

Age. of Decade) 1888. | 1889. Age. of Decade} 1888. | 1889. 
\1880-9. 1880-9.) 

Under 1...! 23°53 | 22°59 | 24:12] Under 65...) 5°86| 5°65 | 4:33 
een. cb 431) 8164s mera oe »  70.... 6°68| 6°33 | 6°43 
Be Bec e844] eb Va cara Seite lipre MN eeooe | aigegy 
dt 1-20) ee ee Seal $2” baesap | < bao 
» Deel 9°96] 1:18] 1°05 » 8B.12 ging [$412 | 3°82 

56 | ; 
peel. <:( 82015) 081 780| 5 4586 SOO. 12°26 | 2°38 
» 1d 5.99 |f 1:92) 271 95.12 gigs |$0°69 | 0°61 
Semen sO22.1.5 3:54] 3°40 = 00.41 § 10°34 | 0-20 
a) Dowel 2 7-58 | § 3°88 4°05 | 100 and ove 0:07 | 0°15 0:09 
» 30...) “°° |0 4:37 | 4:29] Undefined...| 0-14] 0-10 | 0-09 
3B5...1 2 5 3:44] 3-62 
? ° 
» 40.15 °'°9 )0 9-21] 2-72 | Under 5...... 3185 | 30-26 | 31-75 
45.12 giog |§ 3°04 | 2°24 | 5&under65..| 39°84 ) 42-34 | 42-47 
0... 2 ~* 10 2:45] 8:33 | 65&upwards| 28°16 | 27-30 | 25-69 
» 55.42 2.94 |§ 4°03 | 3°15 | Undetined...| 0-14} 0-10 | 0-09 
60... § 4:08 | 3°77 
” 
t 


The analysis of this table shows that the percentage of deaths in 
1888 and 1889 under five years and above 65 years is slightly below the 
average, the percentage of deaths between 20 and 45 is much ‘above it. 
This latter result is partly due to the severity of Typhoid, in respect 
of allages between 20 and 45, during 1888 and 1889, and partly to the 
gradual extinction of the abnormal number of persons living over 65 
years of age. 


DEATH RATE PERIODICITY OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES COMPARED 
A 40 : 1860 1870 1880 1890 
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Comparative Annual Death-rate of various Countries. 


TSOD cosedeitesesevacodeercssescaveses FOR OICOL 


* Maximum years. 


Europe. 

England. | Sweden.) Victoria.| 
21°8 os 
21:2 oes pes 
QO:0N IN Fece eae 
24-7 aoe os 
22:0 | 20°8 5c 
22:9 | 23°7 eee 
20°5 | 21°8 ‘i 
Q1:8 | 23:7 
21:2 |. 17:6 was 
216 | 185 eee 
21-4 | 21°4 oe 
23°0 | 19°3 
23°7 | 20:2 eee 
23:2 19-4 | 16-97 
23°4 | 20°0 | 19°87 | 
21°7 19°6 | 18°06 | 
21°8 | 21:0 | 15:00 | 
22°38 | 22°3 | 15°47 
22°9 | 19°8 | 14°61 
22°6 | 17-2 |13°46 
21:3 | 16°3 | 14°38 
21°0 | 17:2 |15°02 
29-2 | 90:3 | 15°72 | 
22°7 | 20:2 | 19°42 
20°9 19°%5 | 17:02 
20°3 | 18°5 | 15°80 
21°6 | 18°0 | 15°46 
90°7 | 16:9 | 14°53 
20°6 | 18:1 | 13°70 
18°9 | 17:7 | 14:16 
19°6 | 17:4 115-11 
195 | 17-3 | 14:18 
19°6 | 17°5 | 14°27 
190 | 17:8 | 14°73 
19°3 | 16°6 | 15-14 
18°8 | 16-1 | 15-70 
178 -. | 15:34 


New South 
Wales. 


16°41 
17:47 
19°64 
15°83 
14:05 
13°27 
12°54 
14:11 
13°84 
15°12 
18:09 
18:11 
15°28 
15°88 
14:29 
15°57 
15-12 
16:03 
14°57 
15°88 
16°42 
14°89 
13°15 
13°54 


t Minimum years. 


Australasia. 


South | Queens- 
Australia.| land. 
14°30 | 21:42 
17°20 | 25:67 
17°48 | 17°80 
14:41 | 17°36 
12°37 | 16°20 | 
13°94 | 14°59 | 
12°87 | 14°83 
15°33 | 14:97 
13°48 | 16:06 
17:05 | 17°98 
19°45 | 23-80 
16:28 | 18-82 | 
13°99 | 17-29 
15-44 | 20°41 
14:09 | 14°97 | 
14°85 | 13°59 
14-49 | 15:02 
15°15 | 17-99 
14°86 | 18°82 
15°24 | 22:97 
12°48 | 19°58 
13°63 | 16°76 
12°77 | 14:56 
11°96 | 14-66 
10°97 | 15°44 


Western 
Australia. |Zealand, 


New 


15:13 
12°86 
12°7 

11-94 
11-73 
11:18 
10°13 
11°68 
12°67 
13:05 
15°92 
12°66 
11°47 


11-01 | 


12°46 | 


11-46 


11°13 
11:19 
11°45 
10°39 
10°76 
10°54 
10°29 

9°43 

9°40 


Tasmania, 


Mean of |Mean of the 


principal Seven 

States of | Colonies of 
Europe. |Australasia 
23°4 i 
23°1 ve 
24-4 eee 
25°5 oak 
26:0 16°3 
28°93 Sioa 
25°5 16°7 
25:9 14:9 
24 F | 138 
26°1 13°6 
27:0 12:9 + 
Di 4 14:0 
Oe Ms 14:6 
25°0 163 
26°4 19:2 * 
24:3 16:2 
23°9 155 
24:2 15°4 
23°7 14:3 
24:29 140+ 
23:30 | 140+ 
23°51 15:2 
22°93 14°45 
22°02 15°09 
21°31) 14°83 
21°75 14°34 

a 13-64 + 
oes 13°41 
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Typnoip Epipemic. 


During the year 1887 the Island was visited by an extraordinary 
and violent epidemic of Typhoid or Enteric Fever. Although affecting 
urban and country districts, it was in the former alone that this malign 
disease raged with intensity. No less than 112 valuable lives were lost 
to the Colony, mostly in the prime of life, and the greater part of these 
deaths (70, or 62°5 per cent.) occurred within the Registration District 
of Hobart. 

Hitherto Hobart was the more favoured locality as regards 
immmunity from this disease, and it is remarkable, therefore, that the 
epidemic of 1887 should there rage with greatest intensity. It will be 
seen, from the following table, that Typhoid in some form has never 
been absent from the Colony; and whatever may be the immediate 
combination of conditions favouring its development, and however certain 
it may be that neglect of hygiene forms a most important factor, it is 
certain that there are other obscure conditions, beyond human control, 
which, at stated times, produce greater activity or virulence in the 
specific disease germs. 


Derarus from Typhoid, Measles, and Scarlatina, in Tasmania. 
eS 
Hobart District. | Launceston District. | Country Districts) Al) Tasmania. 


Year, 


Typhoid,&c. 
Scarlatina. 
Typhoid, &c, 
Typhoid ,&e, 
| Measles, 
| Scarlatina. 
Typhoid,&e. 
| Measles. 
| Scarlatina 


21 vee | 22 


18 | 22 


1 
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Dearus from Typhoid, &e.—continued. 


Hobart District. | Launceston District.) Country Districts,| All Tasmania. 
Year. 4 eles 4 2g 4 g 4 2 
x | a] a H fe efecto bn: fea Je <i f= J 
4 o | ose CR iar nes Pam Gero (arrcs| ma) 
4 *s woe | aoe coe | coe | 32 3 
6 ws 6 | ay. «es | 26 
. eee “ aa 8 2 7 
Leas nae 30 1 3 
12 10 . tee sas 24 see |> LO 
Ba egy lec eze ve 44 | ...| 21 
20 | 38 8 14 . 50 {129| 31 
5 20 : -| 26 1| 97 
Tet Beerdiebo ae 4l 2) 197 
13 cee | one . vee | 50 vee us 
7 ooo | 38 ees 2 
7 Sas . tee ret eeecog | see}. 29 oes 1 
ses 6 aa ves | oes sapercesen tusesniaoe 45 7 
5 oes 4 UGaaliesen) ee OupeulOn | ksssit art Oyt IDO roa) 24) 
10 see 7 20) i) ses Dee nee 2) 64 brea ot) 
16 1 7 19 |oas 2B Net ke ae Bs Auli Or | elie 
14 9] se 11 L | ow. De atOs eran] OO 20; ... 
9 LD eee Oe Miaresea|acea hs tee tessa cee, 8 or 
70 vee 2 DYE al Weare rey (ed sl lamer (Orion et) tee 2 
ISSR rccerenses| Od one 2 BOWS eece seh ok Omi nese 1} 80 os 5 
1889............] 41 one 1 40 [eee | see fi BR fees. fines | LIS tee 1 


Norre.—Particulars for Launceston, Country Districts, and All Tasmania are not available 
for the years left blank. 

As it is of the greatest importance that we should -have as clear a 
knowledge as possible of this terrible disease, I have thought it desirable 
to reproduce the following extracts on the subject from Dr. Hirsch’s 
splendid work on Geographical and Historical Pathology :— 

Typhoid Fever. 

“ Associated with certain conditions of locality. In its mode of occurrence 
and diffusion in space typhoid shows a peculiarity which distinguishes it very 
characteristically from all other acute infective diseases, and stamps it as a 
morbid process intimately bound up in its origin with conditions of locality. 
Typhoid occurs sporadically unusually often ; in many other instances it is 
prevalent as an endemic; or, finally, it attains to an epidemic effusion of 
longer or shorter duration. But these typhoid endemics or epidemics are 
always confined within local limits ; they never spread over considerable 
tracts of country; the disease has never assumed the character of a wide- 
spread epidemic or of a pandemic. And if there have been, from time to 
time, epidemic outbreaks of it simultaneously at many places near to or remote 
from one another, these have not had any intimate connexion, as in the case 
of wide-spread epidemics of cholera, scarlatina, typhus, or yellow fever ; but 
it is generally in them a matter of local conditions making themselves felt at 
a number of points simultaneously, but independently of each other. 

“The epidemics of typhoid fever,’ says Besnier, “are local epidemics, and 


their exacerbations are absolutely Jocal also. While typhoid was raging in an 
intense form at Lyons, not long ago, I took the trouble to ascertain that its type 
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at’ Paris"fwas’ simple and benign. While it is to-day raging at Paris severely 
and extensively, it continues rare and benign elsewhere, even in the same country 
atithe’same moment, often even within the same town, and under a perfectly uniform 
constitution®of the atmosphere.” 

‘Typhoid in this respect connects most closely with malarial diseases, 
without, however, attaining the same wide diffusion. This strictly local 
character of the disease comes out with quite peculiar prominence in the fact 
that it very often remains confined to single quarters of a town, to single 
streets or groups of houses, not unfrequently even to single buildings, to 
institutions:for the reception of certain classes, such as barracks, educational 
institutes, boarding houses, and prisons, or even to private houses, the whole 
neighbourhood round the narrowly circumscribed focus of disease enjoying a 
complete immunity. 

“The smallest mortality (826), and the largest (1208), both occur in 
years (1878 and 1872) with moderate rainfall (the mean for fifteen years at 
Berlin being 260-64”) ; the second largest (939) falls in a very wet year ; but 
there is no constant relation discoverable between the volume of the annual 
rainfall and the height of the death-rate. The following table shows the 
relation between the death-rate in autumn and the kind of weather in the 
preceding summer :— 


TABLE of the Autumnal Death-rate from Typhoid at Berlin, and of the 
Weather during the previous Summer. 


s 
Summer, Autumnal, 

Year. No. of Deaths. 

Temperature, Rainfall. | Temperature. Rainfall. 
1871 280 13°86R. 115°20” 6°25R. 43°86” 
1878 121 14°60 94°59 8°62 30°38 
1877 253 15°53 89°28 7°48 51°48 
1873 236 14°39 81°51 8°20 51°70 
1876 205 15°26 62°94 7°40 65°12 
1875 : 344 15°86 62°17 6°56 99°04 
1874 260 14°88 54°91 8°54 22°47 
1872 596 14°78 39°47 9°20 79°58 


“ The severest autumnal epidemic (1872), under a-very high temperature 
and copious rains, followed on a very dry and moderately warm summer; the 
next most severe autumnal epidemic (1875) falls in a cool and very wet 
autumn, which had been preceded by a warm and moderately damp summer ; 
the third in order of severity (1871), under a very cool temperature (i.e., 
1:25° R. below the mean) and moderate rains, followed an excessively wet 
(nearly 30” above the mean) and cool summer ; and the circumstances of the 
fourth severe epidemic (1877) are similar. The smallest mortality (1878) 
falls in a warm and dry autumn, which had been preceded by a moderately 
warm and very wet summer. Lastly, I shall advert to the circumstances in 
question as they obtained in the two severe winter epidemics ot 1871-72 
(229 deaths), and 1872-3 (218 deaths); the winter of 1871-72 was cold and 
moderately dry, and was preceded by a dry and cold autumn; the winter of 
1872-73 was unusually warm and dry, but it was preceded, on the other 
hand, by a very warm and damp autumn. 

“There are few points in the etiology of typhoid on which there is so 
much agreement in the opinions of observers as on the influence exerted by 
these nuisances on the development of epidemics or endemics of typhoid, or 
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on the occurrence of isolated cases ; although there is still much difference of 
opinion as to the import of the connection which subsists between the cause of 
the disease and the morbid condition ensuing. The best evidence of this 
connection has been obtained naturally from experiences in small narrowly 
circumscribed and more easily surveyed fields of observation—in single 
houses, public institutions, and the like. It is justin these cases that one 
learns how, amidst seemingly good hygienic circumstances, the conditions for 
an outbreak of typhoid fever are furnished by badly laid, insufficiently 
emptied, choked, or ill-ventilated drains, by leaking or over-filled cesspools, 
and the like; we see cases of typhoid, singly or in groups, beginning to occur 
from the moment the noxious influences associated with these nuisances make 
themselves felt and precisely among those who occupy the rooms or buildings 
exposed to those influences in one way or another (of which more anon), 
and we find that the attacks cease to occur when the defects are repaired. 
But evidence on a large scale for the importance of this etiological factor in 
the production of typhoid is furnished by the lowering of the typhoid sick- 
rate and death-rate in towns through attention to the cleansing of fecal 
matters from the streets, the houses, and the soil, and through an efficiently 
carried-out system of drainage and sewerage; and this evidence comes mostly 
from the country which takes incontestably the first place among the States of 
Europe for its sanitary administration, as laid down by statute—I mean 
England.” 
Influence of Season as regards Typhoid. 


There can be no doubt that climate and season are very important 
factors as regards the prevalence or intensity of Typhoid: As regards 
season, it has been observed that, whether the number of deaths in any 
year be few or many, the relative mortality usually follows a regular 
curve of intensity, rising rapidly from December to its highest point in 
March and April, and falling still more abruptly to the beginning of its 
minimum period, commencing in July and closing with November. 
Thus the mean of the last six years shows that the proportion of deaths 
in the first six months exceeds the second six months by 69:09 per 


cent, ; thus— : 
1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Deaths during 1st 6 


WIONUNS Bea creas 24 57 41 21 37 83 64 86 

” 9 2nd6 

MONS: Giese -e eee 12 7 9 9 10 29 16 27 
36 64 50 30 47 112 80 113 


' 2°98 515 3°89 2°36 343 801 5°53 7:59 
Average rate for last eight years, 488. 


Deaths per 10,000 
of population ... 


The following gives the mean percentage value of each month 
during last six years :— 


PERCENTAGE of Deaths for each Month. 


Jan. Feb. March. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total. 
856 12:96 15°74 1875 14:13 671 602 440 370 417 162 38-24 100 


The high death-rates due to Typhoid in the years 1887 to 1889 
are quite exceptional for Tasmania, and it is gratifying to be able to 
record that the results of the current year shows a marked decline 
in the number of deaths from this extraordinary epidemic. 
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In Queensland and New Zealand, however, even the high rate of 
1887 has been exceeded, as shown in the following abstract :— 


Rate per 10,000. 


Qucensland) .vasssscssonrevsneaves 9°16 
New Zealand 9°47 
Queensland 9°53 
NEL: cxeeersecee 8°89 
IVIL Ouse eee es , 3 18°15 
DitiOsjsctercaseteteatosen 3 9°14 


The 1883 rate for Tasmania, the third highest for this Colony, 
has also been exceeded in Victoria and New South Wales, as follows :— 
Rate per 10,000. 


New South Wales... .......0+ 1876 49 
ViCtOriatoccccot se.rcasasscsat is 1877 6°58 
DD1GLOvscsssvccteseansys scenes 1878 6°48 
New South Wales ........0.+6+ ~ 6°50 
Victoria........5 1883 7260 
Ditto ... Tee OS 7 6°19 
Ditiowi acted: cctshcassheanee 1888 5°09 


Typhoid in relation to Latitude and Climate. 


Particular climates and latitudes favour the development of par- 
ticular diseases to which they are peculiarly restricted ; and in widely 
distributed diseases, such as Typhoid, particular climates and latitudes 
have a direct influence in favouring the greater intensity of its attack. 
Of course, altitude and other local circumstances may powerfully 
counteract the general influence in some places; but, nevertheless, 
speaking in a broad way, it is apparent that the attacks of ‘Typhoid 
diminish in intensity in either hemisphere in passing from the equatorial 
to the polar latitudes; and just the reverse of this sometimes happens 
in other diseases. The data for establishing these conclusions are far 
from perfect, but still those obtainable unmistakably favour them. 


AvERAGE Intensity of Typhoid, according to Latitude. Rate per 10,000 


living. 
Latitudes.. 0-30. 30-50. 50-60. 60 and over, 
6 ee 1 lh arena on 9°37 Scotland 3:77 Sweden 2'87 
NoRTHERN. oH Austria...... [7°31 Ireland. 3°57 = Russia . 2:07 
d : Sy padalters cease 5°63 England 2°70 


Queensland 9°14 N.S. Wales 5:23 
és Victoria .... 5°23 
New Zealand 3°87 


SouUTHERN. 
' Tasmania ... 3°49 


The hygiene, or healthiness, as a whole, of, any one locality, there- 
fore, cannot be properly estimated in contrast with any other by 
reference to the intensity of any one form of disease, because the pre- 
vailing diseases of different countries vary with the climate and latitude. 
In making contrasts of this kind between place and place, conclusions 
based upon any single form of disease would be misleading. The effects 
of all forms of disease are alone satisfactory in such comparisons. 


InrantiLE Morratity. 


In the following table is shown the Infantile Death-rate each year 
during the last 22 years :— 
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Deaths under 1 year of age per 100 Births. 


8:98 | 1875 1311 {ERR hss: 12°39 

11-73 1876... 9-08 iit eee 9:98 

10:18 1877 .. 11:37 OGD. ccciscs 11:26 

9:76 1878 10-71 1886 oo... 10°48 

8:52 1879 10-77 9087- socal 10:09 

Tees tees 10°17 Ci eee 11-23 1888 os... 9-43 

1873 cessesses 8-73 eames 10:34 cL eee 10°64 
G9 shoes 10°36 ESO: ccs: 10:36 | 


Mean of 23 years, 1867-1889, inclusive, 10°42. 

It will be seen from this table that the infantile mortality rate 
during 1889 is slightly above the average of the last 23*years; though 
this average, upon the whole, is a very satisfactory index of the health of 
the Island, as, next to New Zealand, it compares most favourably with 
other countries, as shown in the following classified order, beginning 
with the lowest or most favourable ; thus :— 


INFANTILE Mortality in various Countries compared. 


Deaths under 1 year 
per 100 Births. 


1. New Zealand ++ mean of 19 years, 1866-1886* oe 9°65 
2. Tasmania ... Berge ee 23 ,, 1867-1889 aoe 10°42 
3. New South Wales ... s 19 ,, 1866-1886* ete 11°45 
4. Victoria... vege a 19>, a = was 12°35 
5. Queensland... Fi i TON es o * ae 13°15 
6. South Australia... . 1 a = aae 14°41 
Cg ADI ACC a ore ee any car 10 ,, 1875-1884 re 14°40 
* The figures marked with a star are taken from Hayter’s Year Book (1887-8, p. 334.) 


From this table it appears that the Colonies, with the exception of 
South Australia, are more favourable to infant life than England. The 
Infantile Death-rate of England is best euntrasted with that of Tas- 
mania, by stating that if it were as low as that of Tasmania, the lives of 
44,697 infants in the year 1887 would have been saved to England. 
The same contrast with South Australia would represent a saving of 
485 lives of infants in that Colony in the year 1886. This positive vital 
advantage as regards Tasmania is of more importance than is usuall 
supposed ; for if we invert the contrast between Tasmania and South 
Australia, we find that it represents the saving of 200 lives to Tasmania 
in the year 1886 alone,—a number nearly equal to our total losses from 
typhoid during the five years ending the year 1886. 


Duartus and Diseases in Hospitals. 


ne ar en 


CASES TREATED. 


SLASS OF DISEASE. sao ns ess 2869. 

| In- Out- All |Percent.| In- Out- All |Percent. 

patients patients.) Cases. |to Total.|patients.|patients,| Cases. |to Total. 
MEV INOUIC eseseeeaederascrest ses | 628 | 292 | 915 20°35 | 678 | 278] 951 |22°57 
(BAREBONE Se crvccccecescoeqes 8 671, 75\c167, 19 38 57 | 1°35 
Di ehiCrecses spercsatacesee cess ne? 85 5 90 | 2°02 67 6 73 | 1°73 
Constitutional | 282 |° 172} 404] 8-98} 223) 196] 419] 9.94 
Developmental 43 51 | 94 | 2:09 33 33 66 | 1°57 
Local fivcccsscevssaeest «| 962 | 1192 | 2154 |47°92 | 879 | 1088 | 1967 /46-68 
Violence 290 | 174) 464 |19°32 | 267 | 175] 442 |10°49 
Ill-defined & non-specified, 78 | 221 | 299 | 6-65 94 | 145] 289 | 5:67 


ToTAL . 2821 | 2174 | 4495 |100°00| 2260 | 1954 | 4214 


Diszases and Deaths in Hospitals—continued. 


* 
Dearus. 
1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Crass oF DIsEAsE. = F a * ; gt 
23 £e £4 Se 84 o*, £2 £8, 
a8 ae 2g me ch oy baer #8 ay 
7 nk ~ 5 s 8 . to) 4 . we 2 
Apcee eee? eeri|, Pera ute op care Ree oe ol Rea ae 
ASIMOUGrepsscsetorts pester eeecetane 22 9°65 6°15 81 28°32 10°19 49 19°07) 7°85 69 27°82 10°18 
Parasitic 1 44 10°00 5 1°75 | 35°71 1 0°39 | 12°50 5 2°02 26°32 
i — — 2 0°'78| 2°35 2 0°81 2°99 
Constitutional .......... : 15°17 | 16°81 32 | 12°90 | 14°35 
Developmental ...........:...60. 7°39 | 44°194 12+ | 4°84 | 36°36+ 
Local ee 49°03 | 12°99 102 41°13 |11° 61 
WViOlENCOlstacsessecstcevececner rs os 7°39 | 6°55 24 9°68 8°99 
Ml-defined and non-specified 0°78| 2°56 2 0°80 } 12°18 
TOAD sa asccvtetes. crane 286 {100-00 10°87 257 1100-00} 11:07 248 1100°00 


* Deaths of out-patients not being recorded in relation to Hospitals, the percentages are calculated relative to cases of in-patients. 
+ All these cases died of “ old age.” 


‘quoosu TViI0Ids0 
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Relative to the number of cases treated as In-patients, the number 
ot deaths represent 10-97 per cent., which, compared with the year 1888, 
is 0-10 lower. 


Dearus in the Public Institutions situated in the Districts of Hobart 
and Launceston, 1889. 
Number of Deaths under each Age-group— 


A SSS? 


iss9. 
District. | 
| x 
\0-5 years.|5-65 years be ae an eek All Ages. 
| | 
*-No. No. | No. | No. No. 
Deaths in Publie Institutions— | | 2 
THODANG: wesesccsssecncaees ssceesessisee 2 112 125 | — 239 
EAWNGOStON ss cscctcatescwerdesac st) 4 83 | 58 | 1 146 
Motalieseseccceveceenvastetec ces 6 195 183 1 385 
| Een ene eet en oh he SS eS eee 
Per cent. to Total Deaths, 
ESSSm ance cectystesscnseuaaes 1°56 | 50°65 | 47°53) | 26 100 
| | | 


| J 


Thus it is shown that aged people contribute 47-53 of the total 
number of deaths in these Public Institutions. This is largely due to 
the deaths occurring in the Invalid Establishments for aged and infirm 
persons, which represent nearly half of the total deaths in all the Public 


Institutions, specified as follows :— 
No. of Inmates No, of Deaths, 


on 81st Dec, 1889, 1889, 
Hobart— 
New Town Pauper Establishment ...... 520 116 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases ......... — — 
Hospital for Insane, Cascades ............ 51 1 
(ReneralpELOSspitalscr<cscacccecssesaeccocerece¥ 73 118 
Gaoltor Maled ce scsss.taccestesese fe 111 4 
DELO LONE BWIBIOS! <.css00ss;) ceeseccsacss 15 a 
MOEA GEIODAXNDE es ccctsesscocsseerscess 770 239 
No. of Inmates No, of Deaths, 
= on 81st Dec. 1889. 1889, 
Launceston— 
Ga Ol eersecatsteccasostetssesss testi saeeesenetaste 63 1 
ETOSP Ital sepsearcsesss 42 93 
Invalid Depot 166 52 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases......... 2 — 
Total, Launceston ...........0se0ee 273 146 
TAN Gtaliessssesscstes soe osaveeenee 1043 385° 


MARRIAGES. 


The number of Marriages celebrated in ‘l'asmania during the year 
1889—967, or 6:50 per 1000 persons living—is greater than that of the 
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previous year by 16; and, relatively, our marriage-rate for the year 
1889 is less than the average marriage-rate of the last decade by 0°95 
er 1000 persons living. 

The following comparative table for the last 39 years shows how 
closely our marriage-rate corresponds with the fluctuations of external 
trade, which also is a most sensitive index of changes in material 
welfare :— 


Total Value Export 


Period. Marriages per 1000 Persons, and Import Trade 

per head. 

Average of Five years, 1851-55* 18°85 an 44:17 
Ditto, 1856-60 9°40 wey 28°51 
Ditto, 1861-65... 7:24 aoe 19°66 
Ditto, 1866-70... 6°30 eas 16:78 
Ditto, 1871-75 6:37 Pry) 18°78 
Ditto, 1876-80 751 “5 24:01 
Ditto, 1881-85 8:02 aes 25°70 
Diftow ISSO geen sci. -- conse. 7:26 ae 22:75 
TDR AGG ncaa 6°70 ay 21°75 
TDitLOs LSS Saree ness oe oa te 6°58 Ae 20°14 
Ditto; aL B8Oerricscatsscscsteonis : 6°50 oe 20°64 


*The period when, owing to the discovery of gold in Victoria, an extraordinary. develop- 
ment of trade in Tasmania took place. 


This table is confirmatory of opinions on the subject advanced by 
the Registrar-General of England ; and it shows that the corresponding 
rise and fall between the marriage-rate and the value and extent of 
-trade in each period have a most intimate relation with each other, and 
can in no way be regarded as a mere coincidence. In the diagram pre- 
pared to show the progress of the Colony since the year 1816 this 
relationship is more readily appreciated. 

The following table shows, in the order of the higher marriage- 
rate, the principal Districts and Divisions in Tasmania for the year 
1889, together with figures for the previous three years for the purpose 


of comparison :— 

————————— 

No. of Marriages per 1000 
Persons. 


No. of Marriages. 


1886.|1887.2888.|1899.|1886.1687..1888.|1889. 

Urban Districts— | 
TR ODATE so c0-cccstccvnusseccces 300 270 281 284 | 9:83 | 8°65 | 8:27 8:10 
Launceston ferccrccsccccveee 235 248 225 211 | 12°37 | 12°71 |10°76 9°79 
Total Urban Districts...| 535 518 506 495 | 10°80 | 10°21 | 9:21 8:74 

Country Districts— | 

North-Western Division..}| 173 156 | 177| 166] 7:84] 6°77 | 7°86 | 7:16 
North-Eastern Diyision...| 96 92 g9| 110 | 4:55] 4:21 | 4:07] 4:88 
Midland Division ......... 80 88 82! 87 | 449 | 4:78 | 4:35 | 4-48 
South-Eastern Division ...} 86 69 85 | 84] 414 | 3:22 | 8:87] 3-71 
South-Western Division... 15 16 12 25 | 3:57 | 3°67 | 2°81 5°69 
Total Country Districts} 450) 421 | 445| 472 | 523} 4:72 | 512 
ToTaL FOR TASMANIA| 985 939 | 951] 967 | 7:26 | 6:70 | 6:50 


Among country districts, it will be observed that with respect to the higher marriage-rate the North-Western 
Division of the Island maintains the leading position. The very high marriage-rate in urban as compared with 
country districts has already been referred to. The absence of officiating ministers in some country districts has the 
effect of causing the marriage ceremony to be celebrated in urban districts in many places. Another reason for this 
difference, and perhaps the more important one, is that in urban districts the Pas are greatly in excess of males, 
while the converse of this is true in respect of country districts. Marriages, as a rule, are celebrated in the district 
in which the bride resides. 

The extent to which marriages have been celebrated by the principal religious denominations, and comparisons 
with the three previous years, are shown as follows :— 


Marriages, 1886. Marriages, 1887. Marriages, 1888. Marriages, 1889. 
be ; Per cent. to 

No. eres No. ae rie No. Ponnatics No, “Total. 
Church of Hnplandi.c.cscs.ccccsearssesseses 291 29°58 276 29°31 258 27:21 284 29°37 
Congregational Union .........sscsesseeeee 136 13-82 110 11-73 102 10°33 109 11:27 
Wesleyan Methodist Church............. 122 12-40 136 14:50 133 13:97 146 15°09 
Church of Rome ...........06 147 14°94 109 11°62 137 14°39 119 12°32 
Presbyterian Church ........ 5 88 8-84 103 10°98 75 7°88 81 8°38 
Free Church of Scotland ........4. 2.006 54 5-49 48 5:12 74 777 68 7:03 
Ba tist OBUPODT eccscsess ines Raesenceneesese 92 9°35 100 10°66 100 10°50 89 9:20 
Primitive Methodist Church ............ 28 2°85 24 | 2-56 42 4°41 37 3°83 
PAUL OLNO Su esnteearel stoves sesassesesceeesaress 27 2°73 83: «| 3°52 30 3°54 34 351 
MOWAT icsinsscascaccsgsevacctesss 985 100:00 939 100-00 951 100°00 | 967 | 100-00 


NE 
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Thus it would appear that the first-mentioned denomination (the 
Church of England) celebrated 29:37 per cent. of all the marriages 
contracted during the year. 


VACCINATION. 


The number of persons vaccinated throughout the Island during 
the year 1889, according to Report of Secretary Central Board of 
Health, is 1177. Of this number 168 cases, or 14°15 per cent., were 
seen on the eighth day, and only 912 cases, or 76°84 per cent., are 
reported as successful. 

The compulsory clause of the Vaccination Act is not now enforced 
in Tasmania. 


REGISTRATION. 


During the year 1889 there were added to the Births; Deaths, and 
Marriage Registers of ‘Tasmania 8759 names, independently of the 
notices in respect of vaccination. 

The following shows the number of Registrations under the various 
heads for the year 1889, together with comparisons with the previous 
year and with the year 1880 :— 


see" 


1889. 1888. 1880. 
1934 1602 1680 
4757 4777 3739 
2098 2026 1832 
8789 8715 7251 


CHAPTER X. 


Trade and Interchange. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


‘Tie total colonial and foreign trade of Tasmania for 1€89, as repre- 
sented by imports and exports, is shown as follows :— 


Amount, Per head. Per squire mile. 
£ = eR BACA 3 
LMPOTtS...csseerecceeecees 1,611,035 10 16 6 61-45 
EXMOYtSs sssecstce seo deees 1,459,857 916 2 55°69 
TOTAL sec0sessvvesses 3,070,892 20.12 8 -2. 317-14 
ee — 


Poe 
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Taken together, the amount of the imports and exports for 1889 is 
£33,513 above the average of the last five years—or £1°28 per square 
mile, As compared with the year 1888 the imports show an increase of 
£371, or 0°04 per square mile ; and the exports an increase of £125,992, 
or 4°81 per square mile. 

There are various disturbing influences in making comparisons 
between any two particular years; and the only satisfactory mode of 
measuring the tendencies of trade by the means of export and import 
values is to compare the means of successive periods of greater duration 
than one year. The following table has been prepared upon this method. 
The extent and general tendency of our export and import trade of 
Tasmania during the last 61 years, with the exception of the first and 
last broken periods, is based upon the mean yearly value of each 
succeeding quinquennial period ; thus :— 

a 
Mean Yearly Value of successive Quinquennial or lesser periods since 1822. 


a een 


| Mean Yearly Value. | Mean Yearly 

| | Valueof both 

Period. Imports and 

Imports. Exports. | Both. Exports per. 

} square mile. 
£ £ £ £ 
Years 1822-25 inclusive 47,029 30,249 77,278 2°94 
1 Years 1826-30 ditto..... 204,248 93,805 298,153 | 11°37 
Years 1831-35 ditto....: 421,913 * 195,364 617,277 — |" 23:54 
Years 1836-40 ditto..... 711,916 616,798 | 1,328,714 50°68 
9 § Years 1841-45 ditto..... 621,649 496,783 1,118,432 - 42°66 
U Years 1846-50 ditto..... 622,451 569,255 1,191,706 45°45 

3 Years 1851-55 ditto.....| 1,587,994 1,358,728 | 2,946,722 112-41 ° 

6 Years 1856-60 ditto..... 1,254,824 1,174,027 | 2,428,951 92°65 
42 Years 1861-65 ditto...... 876,902 936,263 | 1,813,165 69°16 
Years 1866-70 ditto...... 870,387 804,212 | 1,674,699 63°88 
Years 1871-75 ditto.....| 1,027,232 913,231 | 1,940,463 74:01 
5 Years 1876-80 ditto.....) 1,289,637 1,355,336 | 2,635,973 100°57 
Years 1881-85 ditto...... 1,669,65! 1,532,822 3,202,473 122-16 
Years 1886-89 ditto.....| 1,643,721 1,393,658 3,037,379 11586 


ep  R 


From the above table we can readily recognise five distinct periods 
marking the upward and downward tendency of the colonial and foreign 
trade of Tasmania. 

The first period had a duration of 19 years (1825—1840) ia which 
the combined values of imports and exports increased at an average rate 
of £2:98 per square mile per year ; the second period, from 1841 to 1850 
inclusive (10 years), when the values gently declined at the average 
rate of £0°52 per square mile per year ; the third period, from 1851 to 
1855 inclusive (5 years), when, owing to the gold discovery in Victoria, 
the values suddenly increased at an average rate of £13°39 per square 
mile per year; the fourth period, from 1856 to 1870 (15 years), marks 
an interval covering many important changes in the internal and external 
affairs of the Colony; among which may be noticed the withdrawal of 
English troops, and the consequent lessening of Imperial expenditure 
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and local consumption. At the same time the temporary advantage 
gained during the former period (the third) was gradually passing away 
owing to the rapid development of Victoria. ‘This Colony during the 
early part of the fourth period was largely dependent upon Tasmania 
for agricultural products ; but, notwithstanding its increasing population, 
agriculture made progress in Victoria at a greater proportionate rate, 
and the effect of which was, ere the fourth period closed, to convert the 
principal consumer of our surplus agricultural products into one of our 
most formidable rivals in the grain markets of Australia. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that during the interval of 
the fourth period the value of our export and import trade gradually 
declined at an average rate of £3°23 per square mile per year; and that 
the close of it was marked by general depression, financial difficulties, 
and even (1870) a decline in population. 

From 1870 we enter upon the fifth period, when, owing to the 
introduction of railways, the eradication of scab in sheep, but principally 
to the discovery and development of our tin and gold resources, there 
has been a continuous upward tendency ; the average rate for the latter 
period being £38°60 per square mile per year, or 60°43 per cent. above 
that of the five years’ average ending in 1870. 

Although the total nominal value of imports and exports during 
the years 1853-5 respectively exceeds even the nominal value of imports 
and exports during some of the recent years, it must not be inferred 
that the greater value is a fair index of the relative productiveness of 
the two periods so far as Tasmania is concerned ; for if we anilyse the 
exports during 1855, we will find that of the £1,428,629 total exports 
there was only a sum of about £838,000, or about 58 per cent. of the 
whole, representing the actual manufactures or produce cf 'I'n<iania ; 
the remainder, equal to 42 per cent. of total exports, being re-exports 
the produce of manufactures of other countries. It is also important in 
making comparisons to note that the effect of enhanced prices during 
the gold-rush period was such that the quantities then exported at a 
nominal value of £838,000 would only represent about £555,580 of the 
same class of goods exported during the year 1882. From these con- 
siderations, notwithstanding the Jarge nominal values of 1853-4, it is 
clear that Tasmania, in the last year, not only supplies locally a popu- 
lation of greatly above double the number, but, in addition, she exported 
(the produce of the Colony) £1,459,857, which, though only of this 
nominal value, actually represents more than three times the extent of 
the produce of the Colony exported in 1854. 

Thus it is shown that mere reference to figures, without careful 
aralysis and qualification, are apt to lead to very erroneous conclusions. 
Before satisfactory comparisons can be made as regards production and 
balance of trade, it is necessary among other things to study the 
approximate effects produced by— 

1. The various methods employed by importers, exporters, and Customs 

authorities in declaring nominal values. 

2. The effect of different tariffs and prices, and the local effects of seasons 

or unusual disturbances. 

3. The stimulating effects of foreign loans for the construction of publie 
works such as railways, roads, and bridges,—first, upon imports 
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during construction, and afterwards upon exports, which are 
gradually augmented by returns from the newly created centres of 
production, in which of course are included exports representing the 
interest upon foreign loans so expended. 

4, The relative proportion of goods imported for home consumption and 
goods destined for re-export in the same or in a different torm, and 
in regard to the latter to note the probable increase in value due to 
the employment of local capital and labour, and local products. 

5. The relative proportion of local and foreign products and manufactures 
in total exports. 

6. The allocation and distribution of the values due to shipping and 
commercial transit agencies. 

7. The effects of natural resources ; and in ratios, the effects of density 
of population and the extent of area. 


These observations are sufficient to show that the interpretation of 
what may be considered the simple figures of ordinary statistical tables 
require some degree of care and skill. No table, however apparently 
simple, can be properly interpreted without qualification and discretion. 


Direction of Imports. 


It is difficult to arrive at the value of the import trade in respect of 
any particular country, the custom being to refer all imports, whether 
transbipments or re-exports, to the last port of clearance. Owing to the 
increasing facilities offered by steam communication, direct trade with 
Tasmania is falling off in favour of indirect trade principally through 
Victoria, which, from its geographical position, is our nearest point of 
junction with the great oceanic lines of steamers with Europe. 


Detailed Summary of the Quantities and Values of External Trade— 
1879 to 1889. 


In the four following tables are given particulars of the quantities 
and values of the principal items of external trade of Tasmania for the 
years 1879 and 1885-9. These are, for greater convenience, arranged 
in a natural order of classification. 


Imrorts—QUANTITIES. 


Return of the Quantities of some of the principal Articles imported into Tasmania, 1879 and 1885-1889.* 


i879. 1885. 1886. i887. 1888. (| 1889. 

I. | 14 | Manure ..... qi seine tons} 21,218 10,975 12,680 5677 4067 3588 
Spirits, Methylated ........ gallons 397 453 1615 815 847 1106 

II. QO MOOLN SACKS Rec ccsemecssn cn coesog No. 351,928 i 531,773 810,440. 538,548 560,234 
Bags, Gunny ..s.cesesesees ditto ki §| pkgs. 171 | No. 56,084 §000 ; 1,280,408 

eee ea dittoy | 170,664 } 130,652 | No. 109,994 98,943 b 47,241 
VOI PACKS es svedescae saxtnese ditto 33,041 29,544 21,111 37,629 34,434 39,337 
Beef and Mutton ........1000 Ibs. 606 1731 549 791 2090 1169 
III. 21 | Butter, Cheese, and Lard .....lbs.| 116,480 52,607 6780 | 24,382 341,973 394,622 
D2 pelo Uist scsccaceeawsrsre<ss 134 1357 446 2191 2439 699 
Fruits—Dried ... 457,860 705,457 591,621 689,891 | 718,613 676,890 
Fruits—Green ......... ae pkgs. 13,633 16,386 |bush. 24,685 18,898 22,060 
Grain—Wheat ........00 1000 Ibs. 695 + 15,277 | 16,381 17,859 12,983 9496 
Rice i 716 1104 | 1062 1619 1242 1231 
Sugar 4 | 80,267 117,302 90,965 105,411 103,251 111,419 
OMOIRSR BS ices sthecnesess ae scnaseas ditto 544 1012 666 888 1108 42 
23 | Cocoa and Chocolate ..........Jbs.| 86,577 62,586 99,579 58,491 92,228 79,559 
Wee hs degesceunett te i 60,983 69,843 83,890 62,539 62,469 59,729 
Gittressccctrdenteedarcests S| 650 873 862 937 1045 874 

Spirits— 

IBTENG Yi crac sonsessssstebeog 24,051 23,463 23,190 23,374 23,025 20,151 
(RONG Via cet wan eess odes sostuces 20,231 16,525 15,193 15,442 12,813 13,696 
Giptirnarten tes te (se aens i 892 2478 1969 1616 1890 1279 
Wihigk yriecsrecees i 10,754 21,741 26,557 25,039 27,664 24,221 
Qh pocketed engad i 23,499 26,287 24,145 22,651 24,903 22,261 
Cordials ... i 77 2279 226 330 229 138 
Pertumed . _ B01 408 269 380 265 316 
Wines ....csceceseee i 25,877 20,593 22,368 | - 26,685 32,942 20,606 
Malt Liquors .........sc0se000 ditto| 59,598 63,015 54,616 59,495 67,875 62,758 


Mintdinan etter Hsticessavassaisn ditto} 22,605 25,760 42,607 39,197 19,374 28,945 
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HOPS ....00-csernereereeseessseeeol DS. 28,217 

Waltiarcers tristss-tessaacessDUSUeIS 15,139 

Tobacco and Cigars. «lbs. | 166,880 

Snubwaisssecsctisisssacceerseas case DB- 1015 

IV, 24 | Hides and Skins ........... ..cwts. 2327 

PAN ON eo csecedesevasuceccersosesace) Bai} -c@eo04,L04 

Vv. | 28 | Coal and Coket .......tons | 19,055 
VI. | 33 | Live Stock— 

1476 

23 

13,132 


* As definite particulars are not given in respect of many arti 


jn such cases based upon the articles actually entered for “‘ Home Consumption.” 
¢ Does not include Coal imported for Government and Railway purposes. 


ascertained. 


2358 491 8465 
9 61 121 
243,353 256,404 258,295 
1268 567 590 
pkgs. 1031 3787 | cwts. 4370 
. 2) 509 3491 
37,768 36,098 29,474 

| 
1853 | 601 1907 
216 | 83 70 
65,339 52,088 50,790 


5830 7553 
2673 1160 
273,560 276,601 
1026 694 
3259 1969 
214,760 91,504 
31,836 37,537 
2975 2683 
43 151 
76,097 66,621 


ee ee er 


cles imported direct during the particular year, the weights and measures are 


Imports— V ALUES. 


+The quantities for the previous years could not be 


Rururn of the Values of the principal Articles imported into Tasmania, 1879 and 1885-1889. 


ne nnnnensemenemmnnnmatel 


CLASS L—ART AND MECHANIC 1879-.)| 2805." | 1886.0. 1687." 
PRODUCTIONS. ae eS a as 

Books, &c. £ £ £ £ 

Books, printed, and Stationery ......ssessseeeseseereeeee .-| 85,804 40,582 39,486 43,694 
MusIcaL INSTRUMENTS oeecsecceeeeeeeeees eeoaddeancedesecbaceese 9628 14,162 11,782 7992 
Worxs or Art, Toys. | 

Works of Art, Toys, Philosophical Instruments, &c.... eee 15,543 12,788 13,394 
Arms, Ammunition, &c. 

Gunpowder, Shot ...,..scccccccseecesssesssreesenees sehr ante 4 ae 3688 3883 3292 

‘ * Includes certain articles not embraced in the Abstracts of former years. 


| 
18638.* 


4889." 
ie a ee 
37,405 | 49,232 
8337 9492 
11,870 | 10,776 
4138 3680 
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Return of the Values of the principal Articles imported into Tasmania—continued. 


1889.* 


1887.* | 1888.* 


£ £ £ £ 
Macurinegs, Toots, anp ImpPLeMENTs. 

Cutlornyjandeb latedwateyecs:.1<-0-0-c: 5-2 200csoscaccakcetocsce 2747 2381 2524 3106 

Ironmongery, Hardware, Holloware. ............s.ceeeeeee 121,102 116,833 132,797 107,353 

Machinery) .c-.sccscccsscvscese Ocecetecnsenavessscvescevseessecenccs 29,369 30,564 31,493 64,140 
Carriages, Harness, &e. 

*Saddlery, Leatherware, &C. ......s0csseesssesseseseccoeseces 14,721 12,968 9625 13,855 
WHIPS BONIS CcCangertttisen lores cscrs.cectrnesideterotstsstee ioe: 2123 957 973 2075 
BUILDING MATERIAL.......é......:2ss00000 seeseseceecsseees teens eee 2552 3075 2266 2766 3612 
ES HEM SAU SEs ad vgye's dl cacr «ass gSvte Sosvwaapeasabsaleoss ce ese 6382 | 33,010 | 18,595 | 13,818 | 11,725 | 14,946 
CHEMICALS. 

UVES UN Gees nereeestarcese cece ers cc cceeniscedesuicetccbecictei eeu 21,218 43,007 17,108 21,288 19,458 17,228 

Matches, Lucifer and Vestas 2916 1486 2403 3900 3038 2725 

MTedicinestand Druga it..tcsstecsteececuevereee.s0e 14,273 18,897 28,413 30,270 24,844 24,387 

Paints, Colors, and Chemicals 4280 6400 9480 7701 8829 13,608 

Mommie eo LsRs Misia3 \se<icsok setae 213,834 | 367,380 | 317,020 | 311,318 | 309,822 | 333,215 

CLASS II.—TEXTILE FABRICS AND DRESS. 

Woot anp Worsrep, Sax anp Corron Manv- 
FACTURES, 

Blanketsilccscvecsscceaecutoscttcss secs ss sceond tacons acts Soeoes 6309 3133 2686 508 302 379 

Carpets and Rugs... es 8059 9153 8421 7913 6994 6103 

Fabrics—Cotton, Wool, and Silk ............cc00esesseesees ons 416,214 451,512 | 387,618 392,423 378,601 

* WicQllenscccceantccccns Gcecumeae Rereesessserevtccncsscssdveacns ten 4434 cae ave wae ee ee 
DRarrry, HasBERDASHERY, DREss. 


Se Aspparelsandislopupescvececectsscesscssceae. cos cess 4aces sree 11,672 are aon oes ave eee 


GES 
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Boots and Shoes 
*Drapery é 
*Hats and Caps........+. Renceceeseaetecssetensisesecrcactacaseess 


PPrerrrrrrrrererrsy 


MANUFACTURES OF Frsrous MaTeRriats. 
PD AAPINGS nc cupsencwarernodssesesestinecraattecatiteevensecagers ste 
Wa TORS cs ss cenctcacedsascs evacuees 
WOCMISACK Al cre cease eatocter cosene ciseuscoceeccus 
Bags—Gunny, 
Rope and Twine 


Woolpacks ..... Risscehassadtaveecesasecccescatcasschecconceccncs 3967 
ROPATSMCOARS ALD: Frccsecaenssasseedsocerse 427,428 
CLASS III.—FOOD, DRINKS, &c. 
ANIMAL Foop. 
ISOO MPD CR VUUL LOL ons stuck ciseetcn oss <csesschascusetensnsbeveseccess 
Butter, Cheese, and Lard 
SSUNGTIGR esas cuccstnaveecsevetevacces touncecesdscateckcecacsdierssae 
VEGETABLE Foon. 
(OOMEGHOTIONY, vissevercsssectstesseacnscs cts te 6632 
Blpntiecrsccasvcsccetercecere 745 
Fruits—Green ............ 3621 
Dried2 2... 6121 
GAIT WCAG Sc cctcrees-tccscecceteccccsuccocecoteesuatssaneuneet 3235 
RIGOR oo coceocshacac esasctensnatsesisacivesaetas taiddses 6259 
DG Blaine eesecreccncaceeuaescasocsnaraseseeharettancctrasttacrtsccarer 121,241 
Other Verete ple hood:.cscctscsescerecssesrscnsscconssscacaccees aps 
MG tale OOM arectie caps cenets--<ctarsdeas encase 147,854 
DRINKS AND STIMULANTS. 
MONIGONV OM aisscvastantessssstachcrscranec.toeseantrcrescmeccc ana t 
Cocoa and Chocolate 
WOT EC res ces ie ccs sssevacess 
Salt and Saltpetre ....... 
AGH Soueestt cv cesses staascccrsccesctarers 
AYO eontatta weanna aes. oneoe cy inonec conanso ce eneneeeenoectnded 


296,879 


710 
13,846 
2739 
6439 
3900 


506,187 


162,667 
18,537 


697 
3928 
2419 
2760 

43,403 
2661 


167,443 


52,280 


eee 


746 
16,332 
2254 
7461 
2520 


544,212 


5992 
263 
1655 


3520 
2069 
7557 
7876 
50,148 
6385 
74,368 
7340 


239 
5099 
2379 
3323 

35,077 
3915 


31,483 


432 
12,024 
1683 
7014 
3998 


452,673 


8518 
996 
1059 


3218 
11,051 
9261 
9253 
51,895 
9912 
103,135 
11,237 


219,535 


506 
3345 
2898 
2714 

40,649 
3885 


39,343 


1820 


15,461 ) 
1003 § 


8182 
3764. 


469,292 


20,667 
14,042 
2710 


4216 
10,230 
8919 
9238 
35,438 
7838 
97,791 
36,534 


247,123 


460 
5486 
3094 
1783 

49,339 
2030 


* New scale of Duties from 14th January, 1880, caused a change in the classification of some of the articles. 


41,249 


1384 
30,657 


11,171 
4253 


473,797 


9843 
14,149 
4601 


3531 
3258 
7172 
11,351 
33,255 
5904 
117,457 
12,337 


222,938 


231 
4500 
3327 
3257 

46,875 
2780 
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Return of the Values of the principal Articles imported into Tasmania—continued. 


1879. 1885S. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 


FOOD, DRINKS, &c.—continued. | vate) aed 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Tobacco, Cigars, and Snuff ........ccecceeeeeeeeeeeseeeererees 13,514 | 21,784 23,180 19,825 24,507 26,639 
Various Stimulants ........ccceccescescteenereseeeseeeseeceeeees nee 8386 6942 6839 8497 7548 
Bobs Mivedensccertccurscecesgecseteckintecenossesustsotess 1618 107 25 318 169 659 
Malt Liquors .........e.secseesesereeseee 8674 10,727 8942 13,316 12,638 14,112 
Spirits and Cordials ..........++ es w| 25,740 | 25,481 29,249 | 31,453 | 31,652 29,494 
LRT RL REE OF ET SSE RRR tay PRE PERE 10,361 12,466 9763 ) 11,342 | 11,101 10,527 
Total Drinks and Stimulants .......... 110,907 134,819 128,133 137,080 150,756 149,949 
Aone ie aU LA Res ALIS cle cc ccssetvcsouacesss-toacse | 258,761 | 431,698 | 295,576 | 356,625 | 397,879 | 372,887 
joe 
CLASS IV.—ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE | 
SUBSTANCES. 
ANIMAL SUBSTANCES, 
Candles .... 4906 11,406 10,426 9364 7024 3276 
TEBUOW \ wscvcccucccscsersriceseccscescssesesesceoces 2133 943 264 450 1902 725 
Hides and Skins ........s...seeee+ 4566 2237 7179 6344 7199 4269 
Leatherware and Saddlery 11,626 Ms i 2 . 828 
Other Animal Substances ........+0++++- Rccrcstrortcereccsere ae 1799 1982 1963 1896 4697 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. ; 
Room and other Papers .......ssssscesessecessesseneres easeoee 14,139 21,124 19,266 17,392 21,082 18,612 
Seeds and Plants ........sccsecsecessoceeseese ‘ 3420 6017 4256 5246 6259 6765 
ase IRU yO he Soo I Ronee ORE ee 14,627 | 34,974 | 26,347 | 41,037 | 21,616 | 934,271 
Other Vegetable Substances .......ccceseeseeeeeseeeees eosess eee 6160 5424 4776 5663 11,428 
O1ts (not including for export).....sccsseseeserreeseceeeeeeeees 11,441 20,048 13,232 11,914 17,939 17,112 
TOTALS CLASS [V.....ccssssessceceenseesesecnees 66,858 | 104,708 88,326 98,486 90,580 | 101,983 
CLASS V.—MINERALS AND METALS. 
Articles connected with Mining* ........ssessesssseeeeeeereees eh ae see a \ oss 
Coals: Coke, &eCusisscssssessaeees Pa ctisiac 42,866 | 97,349 | 31,887 | 933,237 | 38,851 
Earthon and Glassware .....+.-++00+ 16,992 16,715 16,467 14,226 21,521 


Glass—Sheet, Crown, and Plate ........sseeseeseeees 2965 3049 3468 2914 2649 
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ard 


Miscellaneous 
Gold—Specie........ 
Silver—Specie ... 
Copper—specie..... 
Jewelry and Plate ... 


see een enw eneeeeeeeeseeneees Adee rene eee ns eeeseeenesees 


Copper and Lead ...... eaeepiceuaeeed 
Tron and Tin'.t.......ssscecesereseocecerescscscesecrnneetene Caaeeseaye 
Tron Fencing, &C. ......eeee Scesocviebuaessseernverdosese 
Railway Material ..............ccsssesessesssonseeeoees NOOB. . 


Nopats: CHAS: Vitsieveesces nivasie ost 
CLASS VI.—LIVE ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


Live Stock—Cattle ........ 


TLOTAGRssecce ss 

SNEED seocencrees 

GS) eanearee ss 

THOT Fecqcrsccus We‘leee neSeasee’ sechtes desveccocsneate 
OVATSUOUASS SaVilecateassecaicscacsesses 


CLASS VII.—MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


Oilmen’s Stores.......sese0 ReviatosvesteeuNe Ate a Ae ‘ 
Ad valorem Goods 
Government Stores ... 
Sundries 


Torazs Cuass VII. ....... a eaatsasaee 
GRanp. ToTALs .........05. aavasnardens 
Rate per head of Mean Population ............+ encase 


eee A SE EL 


51,500 
13,449 

2465 
23,539 
24,809 


151,731 


16,970 
2760 
11,819 


13,452 
97,256 

8729 
67,877 


117,314 


8187 
50,500 
1500 
55 
10,951 
983 
32,783 
9592 
3387 
180,761 


16,261 
5425 
58,450 
14 


43,92 
38,247 
9936 


91,602 


1,267,475 


£ s. a.| 
a br Baty feet 


1,757,486 


ered, 
13 511 


* Nothing introduced so defined. 


9931 11,534 
85,000 102,500 
8600 5674 
20 20 
9642 11,487 
397 713 
23,873 28,449 
4224 5507 
80,221 ‘| 28,115 
279,021 | 245,771 
6899 21,050 
3780 1380 
43,247 40,311 
35 40 
58,961 62,781 
45,067 24,995 
21,885 13,951 
97,379 18,329 
14,121 11,888 
178,452 69,164 
1,756,567 1,596,817 
at Peo Ol hae et fa 
MUO Or ll che 


8444 
2018 
11,100 
20 
8528 
1338 
21,935 
683] 
25,142 
135,733 


41,871 
2135 
69,036 
10 


113,042 


30,674 
19,065 
32,887 
11,690 


94,316 


1,610,664 


Bae tents 4 
a ee Ba 


10,089 
1000 
692 
110 
8894 
1428 
33,322 
13,932 
22,051 


154,589 


27,802 
16,083 
33,446 

377 


77,708 


vexed. 


10 16 6 
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Exports—QUANTITIES. 
Return of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Home Produce exported from Tasmania in the years 1879 


and 1885-1889. 


ARTICLES, 1879. 1885. 1886. 1887. 188&. | 1889. 
: § tons 76 123 117 90 65 
Saddlery and Leatherware 2 packages 1921 263 3 9 5 1 
Butter and Cheese cwts. 128 618 1190 209 2 
Branvandeeolard ; Sestenain keene tons 60 432 10184 253 40 
(lout iecsssrettaseassecnctent 1 8 51 5 1 
Pil Dicegevertes css suasereses ose 2524 2484 6031 684. 
a 982 
Fruit co CUE So Bee: evs coi ae 24,541 | 18,045 | 17,845 | 14,649 § vane ate 
Green 3037 2929 3192 3097 3870 
§ Wheat eee nes oe ese 11 
Grain { Oats........ 277 2187 397 31 2690 
ry Barley 2 608 273 40 16 
Oatmeal seatucercs ect tratelssescarousscresvasecsoncrese ss ventectes ” tons 242 287° 132 54 62 
Carrots, Turnips, Cabbages ......... 2gs8 0355 39 27 529 477 131 914 
Wapatatics ONIONS fevstavedes cess coucaccaseceses Pavaunessecssil ligy 92 23 15 8 ee 51 
8 RE Re EOSmUMis reese caseuenss c1 cc tacaecnevaseh kes 9345 21,634 | 31,546 | 35,789 | 13,003 41,390 
Pease and Beans .......-...sseeeeeee 100 bushels 55 131 153 134 63 168 
cevevccesscces ens bushels ese 1800 3380 404 2124 988 
ea eccecercccesccesces cwts. 4988 7092 4751 4241 4348 4930 
° Perk 262 on eee cis ee ove 
S203 SESE EEC BROS. ORE ELE ENCE No. es 80,928 | 129,351 |186,457 403,579 543,186 
+ ceeeseececesesceses ssssseseeseseee NO. in thousands 1023 2872 1185 2181 1962 1819 
Wolk ae recs pe RS 0 Pere fl 100 lbs. | 73,850 57,741 | 81,758 | 97,402 | 69,770 62,409 
(Batkvssss ives sevecratocesicrsccescrstcessecesticstecccescevtssees tons 5813 12,287 12,030 9689 7814 10,575 
((ROMUOSinccssegeseseses ste - No. in thousands 3760 2503 2120 1530 1674 1417 
Treenails, Spokes, &c..........- + 316* 333 418 391 267 262 
Posts and Hailey SCs ..6.0.0ss0e. 5 128 rfl 49 12 55 37 
BGG COMA L ne roses -cccsscescesecs secre tn oes No. bd: aes 75 aes ous 4517 feet 
Laths and Shingles ............. No. in thousands 3129 643 589 120 5 190 
Timber Sawn and Hewn ° 1000 feet 9346 7085 6296 7503 15,164 12,231 
THOR ccscstaadessvesescenes a 1 tos os 63 250 212 


9E6 
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pla D Sacasecseteantseteccuccasdsscsesttevenccadeaea “ 


pa Doe RiGlOsy sacserctecoss ces cdtetesesemaerees eee No. 8 9153 8842 
Blackwood ........ «-.- 1000 feet 812 1596 1186 
Ditto, Logs a sclgansiveyeeteeestensnde tt. “ss oe 

 Battens ABE 1000 feet 8 Son ane 
Gia a aaeseccrnetseuccaeser sn venice cect teseenee meee te tuns 245 146 188 
OBlnaktin avartousinwssesstser-ss8e sector ceed its as 1 1 
Gold wesc A Norte, jay Ate Neem BRE OR Rip 38,896 37,498 | 27,757 

Galena..... :... aa ese “te 

Silver Ore ..... a 

EUSTON saccare 247 ap aaa 
Tin } SMM Se arimiit iss. 9 scsdscdaasstawawaeiatacts ‘ 4316 4242 3776 
: IN OTSGR ates cctaseccers <tccc Pea ettces mance tiec sates No. 137 137 87 
Live Stock } SLE A Rane ARMAS Mac p atiny ty = 938 3249 | 2207 


* Including Staves. 


Exports—VALUEs. 


3917 | 11,632 9497 
320 1174 1574 
735,060 ft. | 765,907 ft. |1,504,723 
115 63 131 

80 3 5 
37,252 | 33,560 33,234 
a sa 7 

a, 195 

1 2 31 

3606 3775 3764 
74 65 59 
4005 4140 4660 


Return of the Values of the principal Articles exported from Tasmania in the years 1879 and 1885-89. 


NEN ASSET 


1879. i885. | 1886. 
CLASS I.—ART AND MECHANIC PRO- 


DUCTIONS. S £ £ 
Booxs, Mustcan INstRUMENTS, &C. ....ssscceseeceeeeceeee eh 2183 1076 
Macuines, TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS .......00..c0000e000- AY 4288 5210 
Carriaces, Harness, &e. (Saddlery and Leatherware) . aes 12,706 9650 
BuILDInG MATERIAL, FURNITURE, KC. ....cccceccceeesesoee so 2155 5484 
MomAaT@UASS Ws ri. cccvcnseccceseieceteeee a 21,332 21,420 
CLASS II.—TEXTILE FABRICS AND DRESS. ues 2724 6213 
CLASS III—FOOD, DRINKS, &e. 

Foop. 
Butter and Cheese 3472 6166 
Bacon, Hams, Fish, Rabbits, &c. Ae! a5 1119 1998 
Fruit—Preserved and Green hed 305 164,986 | 148,596 
(rpm Wea ies scccere esate ee asecbarosreeecceccssetc see 24: Ae 3 


1887. 


1886. | 1889. 


£ £ 
1306 2415 
10,912 8320 
8985 6730 
1854 751 


859 
645 
129,901 


5245 2950 
ay 

913 216 

120,494 128,822 

1 258 
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Rervurn of the Values of the principal Articles exported from Tasmania—continued. 


Dee ee Ee Te 


Grain —Oats ....ccccesecceceesseeseeecscecececeoteneees 
Barley 
Meal—Blour ....scssecdesscssess 
Oatmeal 
POtatOOkcrdiccaseccsscsvoscnseccnsesavcnsecncnse 
Miscellaneous Food .......sssscecsecesererecsceeceseeteceeesres 


Total FOOd .ccccsesscccecosccscevescecverscersecetsoccee 


DRINKS AND STIMULANTS. 
Hops 
Miscellaneous Drinks and Stimulants 


She cetdsccnevieccepanaucescepesc gee cenecccncogececcss sitscceeree® 


ee weeeeeeeentesneeees 


Total Drinks and Stimulants....:s:...-.cseeeseees 
Mowat @UASS ML cctecasestsocssct<oekes 


CLASS IV.—ANIMAL AND. VEGETABLE 
SUBSTANCES. 
ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. ; 
Hides, Skins, &C. ....:++eeeseeseeserrerersereees Mavdevesasesscecs 
Tallow 
Wool 
Miscellaneous 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 
Bark 
Timber 
Miscellaneous ... 
Oils—Sperm ... 
Black, various 


TOTAL CLASS [V....ccesccsccsceeerseesereeseceees 


vs cabscucs sucacecslasstusecavatsseccstscvesssgecdactesceessaeas 


1879. 


£ 
15,726 
2428 
5 
7347 
37,387 
3043 


222,575 


26,512 


26,512 


249,087 


20,340 
407,227 
30,800 
59,713 


13,810 


531,890 436,055 


1886. 


. 


1887. 


£ 
4508 
5099 
533 
2176 
85,487 
3936 


233,139 


13,696 
3313 


17,009 


250,148 


26,965 
1925 
415,425 
762 


60,898 
37,411 
4317 
5880 
2016 


1885. 

£ £ 
3357 | 22,152 
42 9453 
10 93 
4653 4663 
57,871 | 95,452 
4084 | 10,441 
239,594 | 299,017 
27,661 | 14,557 
- 4030 3693 
31,691 | 18,250 
271,285 | 817,267 
30,096 | 14,859 
1274 1240 
260,480 | 310,934 
661 391 
83,580 | 79,606 
45,077 | 37,358 
8140 | 16,557 
6696 9463 
51 41 
470,444 


1ses. | 1889. 
£ £ 
573 | 36,672 
1288 415 

60 14 

994 1256 
38,256 | 167,739 
1874 6558 
161,461 | 341,950 
13,802 | 23,115 
3011 1924 
16,813 | 25,039 
178,274 | 366,989 
34,071 | + 84,671 
2697 2923 
306,930 | 283,237 
349 2493 
61,829 | 87,248 
71,198 | 63,161 
8999 | 38,758 
2570 5000 
121 152 
488,764 | 516,643 


555,099 


8ES 
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CLASS V.—MINERALS AND METALS. 


Stone, Clay, Earthenware, &¢...........0+6+ potion cencher as 1011 
Cay eee Rest EE et ST 145,723 | 141,819 
AVITECOLMANCOUGUA st c:sntseeseodaseatceeseass or 1568 
Tron, Silver, Lead, &C............ssseeess ae me 2062 
Tin, ‘Ore und Metal ...... Recetectostedoarcockenstaees bosreceerer ee 303,203 | 357,587 
PLOWAT CUASSV i tecaracetsenceamentcerers 448,926 503,547 
CLASS VI.—LIVE ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
Cattle : ies ee 
Horses.. 7180 18,160 
Shee 31,824 | 58,105 
IWIIECHUNEOUS essacrescdtestssscoerneteatectescceccencccestanns teeees a3 110 
DOTATMOLABSAV 1s) cscescsapsesestsceccysincast «| 38,504 76,315 
CLASS VII.—MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
TG GHMITAN resecusssecstess> see= Brananccadiecteatees cet ercatte chico 32,690 2435 
REDUCE OR COLONY cecscsdececastdattalssonetessteteetcasdestess 1,289,395 1,299,011 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PRODUCE ..............sececeecenes 11,702 14,682 
MOWAT ERP ORR iotyinteswvevs cunaccstreeecenreeteus set cisroseneeys 1,301,097 {1,313,698 
frmnrs.) apie | aneimer 8i (ls 
Rate PER Heap or MEAN POPULATION .........+...+5 1114 0] 918 9 


* Prior to the yesr 1882 a great number of articles, owing to lack of definite information, were classified under this head ; 


that time such articles have been distributed under their proper classes. 


76 
104,402 
957 
995 
363,364 


469,794 


10,320 
32,689 
132 


43,141 


3261 


1,312,416 
19,124 


1,831,540 
Pap By otek 
916 6 


57 
140,584 
1798 
2833 
407,857 
553,124 


140 
4705, 
54,337 
166 


59,348 


2984 


1,425,457 
23,914 


1,449,871 
Son seaae 
LOM eto 


9206 
127,562 
702 
2306 
426,326 


566,102 


50 
7327 
56,045 
348 


8515 
123,486 
85 
5487 
345,407 


482,980 


8826 
60,472 
20 


63,770 


1,803,908 
29,957 
1,333,865 


Rey 


69,318 


1,442,605 
17,252 


1,459,857 


9 4 10 


Loses 
9 


9 16°:2 


~ 


subsequent to 
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6€% 


“6QST PUR “EEBI “ELST S1vet OM 


JO 1oJOVIVYO [VIBUGS pure Jue}xe VATVVLedUIOD 9} 


TI 0} SuNYjat syov.yjsqy SULMOT[OF OM} OUT, 


v1} [BULIa}xe 
wy pur sjtodx 


Baap 


. 


Sum 
VALS S}10 


TOTAL 
IMPORTS. 


1,756,567 
1,596,617 
1,610,664 
1,611,035 


YEAR. 


Imports anpd Exprorts.—Decenniail Return. 


ee LL 


RATE PER HEAD OF MEAN 


IXY PORTS 
Sp uuats POPULATION OF— 
Produce of the British and 7 

Colony. Foreign Produce. TOTAL. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ egies SnrSe, att. 
1,481,330 30,601 1,511,931 LQ iene 0 13 6 2 
1,548,116 7460 1,555,576 12 4 0 18 5 2 
1,578,517 8872 1,587,389 13 16 10 18 3 0 
1,698,334 33,265 1,731,599 1414 9 1818 6 
1,448,714 27,143 1,475,857 1218 0 alileget Foal 
1,299,011 14,682 1,313,693 185! LL 10 9 3 
1,312,416 19,124 1,331,540 1219 3 916 6 
1,425,457 23,914 1,449,371 11 8 4 LORS 
1,303,908 29,957 1,333,865 LE 33 9 410 
1,442,605 17,252 1,459,857 10 16 6 916 2 


ending 1889. 


a TS 


Return showing the Value of Goods to and from Tasmania transhipped in Victoria during the Nine Years 


OF] 
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VALUR OF GOODS 
Transhipped to the Colony. Received from the Colony. 
Value—£. Packages. Value—£. Packages. 
336,324* — 130,259 _ 
187,559 12,079 161,292 1503 
151,278 18,248 183,817 1693 
133,138 11,186 126,186 2211 
137,520 12,857 107,829 14,343 
138,996 22,916 258,205 120,630 
218,902 9698 200,108 89,263 
260,040 _ 222,836 — 
221,188 — 364,586 _ 


enema nen ns a em 


*Exclusive of numerous undescribed packages the values of which were not ascertained. 
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Arstract of the Nature and Extent of External Trade. 


IMPORTS. 
1889, Increase or Decrease compared with 
CLASS. 1889. 1888. 1879. 188s. 1879. 
| aban Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
NUMERICAL. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
I. Artiand Mechanic’ Productions ..............ccccccccsssccsccscsees 333,215 | 309,822 213,834 +23,393 ee = | £119,381 eee 
II. Textile Fabrics and Dress 473,797 | 469,292 427,428 + 4,505 ee =| + 46,369 eee 
Iff. Foods, Drinks, and Stimulants .................-.- 372,887 397,879 258,761 Soe —24,992 | +114,126 
TV. Animal & Vegetable Substances ..............-+++ «| 101,983 90,580 66,8538 +11,403 «= | + 85,125 
V. Minerals and Metals 154,539 135,733 151,731 -+-18,806 . |-+ 2808 
Vi. Live Animals and Plants ... 96,906 113,042 31,549 ae ~-16,136 | + 65,357 as 
VII. Miscellaneous Matters..........0ccereccssessons 77,708 94,316 117,314 wee —16,608 see —39,606 
58,107 | 57,736| 383,166 | 39,606 
Total .....itcessssessssssssssessssesstssseeeceennsseecoeveccee] 16115085 |1,610,664 | 1,267,475 | + 371'|. .... | +248,560 
‘ : CENTESIMAL. 
{. Art and Mechanic Productions ... ‘ 20°68 19°24 16°87 + 7°55 vee | + 55°85 We 
TiS Textile Habracs and) Dressis..cc.c<ccss-0sss0cceronconce -.| 29°41 29-14 88°72 + 0°96 + 10°85 eee 
11¥. Foods, Drinks, and Stimulants .................-..2+. ae 23°15 24°70 20-42 abe — 6°70) + 44°10 ie 
IV. Animal & Vegetable Substances..............-.sc--seceeserceseeees 6°33 562 5°27 | + 12°59 » | +52°54 tee 
WeaMhinerelsiandsVietalsmtceesrs tks, otc eccarch oolotacceret enone 9°59 8°43 11°97 + 13°36 ve | + 1°85 eee 
VI. Live Animals and Plants .:............. - 6:02 7°02 2°49 aes —16°65 | +207°16 a 
Mie Mase elAnGOUS? cc. cescscsccdscddacvhoavewasietreceeeesen edeaedes saceres 4°82 5°85 9°26 eee —21°37 Jee — 33°76 
MOU lievacscncsettecc eve cuerece eee ee ncsranasamesncessth 7 LUMPS OND, 100-00 100-00 +02 eae + 27°11 
SIN EN rs Te | ee aE AN, Ca Pine oe CGNs ERC bcs ec NI weary’ A 
Motalilan porteyperrel Cad jatcscssals+s.ccsenerecteceeesees aseeesesa 1016 6/11 3 2/11 711/+0 6 ahs aes —O 11 5 
Dittomparsaauarenmiler.c.050.c<casssseersentcacasceascece mi 61°45 61°44 48°35 + °01 coy iPS “ 


ES 
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EXPORTS. 


1889, Increase or Decrease compared with 


CLASS. | 2889. | ieee. | 1679. 1888. 1879. 
i Increase. | Decrease. Increase. ase. | Decrease Decrease. 
NuMERICAL. | 
; s £ | £ £ £. ne 
I. Art and Mechanic Productions....................scecesescseeeess 18,216 23,057 * Sco — 4841] + is216 
If. Textile Fabrics and Dress ......... 2950 5245 + aaa — 2295] + ee 
IfI. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants ...... 366,989 178,274 249,087 |+ 188,715 cae +117,902 an 
IV. Animal and Vegetable Substances... §16,643 488,764 | 531,890 |+ 27,879 —15,247 
V. Minerals and Metals ....0......... Q 482,980 566,102 | 448,926 vee — 83, "122 oh 34, 054 ot 
VI. Live Animals and Plants .......... 69,318 63,770 | 38,504 |4+ 5548 ww f+ 30, 814! oat 
WETS Miscellaneous Viatters i... csesrcesesecsusceeseacessneceare 2761 8653 | 32,690 fae — 5892 aoe | —29,929 
MGLAS «.dcsevseen eseecca PAS SAR RRN BOT 2 1,459,857 | 1,333,865 | 1,301,097 | 222,142 |—96,150| 203,936, 45,176 
+ 125,992 $158,760)... 
CENTESIMAL. A 
I.. Art and Mechanic Productions ................0-..<sssecsscseenens| 1°73 | ie ik —26°58 ; F 
II. Textile Fabrics and Dress .......... 0°39 = t< —77°80 wee | <9 
Ill. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants ....... 13°37 19°15 |{+105°86 é + 47°33 | ach 
IV. Animal and Vegetable Substances... 36-64 40°88 |+ 5:70 oar — 2°95 
V. Minerals and Metals ..........ss.00--- 42°44 34°50 a —17°21] + 7: 59 Bek 
VI. Live Animals and Plants .......... 4-78 2°96 |+ 8:70 : + 80°03 ae 
VII. Miscellaneous Matters ........ccscsceeeeees ebset eas aasstudenceenwed 0°65 2°51 oak —215°18 ..  |—1083-99 
otal c.descesccs Mee eeat cca ssceecreiss caceeeccentesscumerewrcees 100-00 100-00 i+ 9°45 + art ae 
GANiee Si ele G46. de tindomess nae £3. d. 
Total Exports per head..................2sses0e0 2{/.9 410/1114 0] 011 4 aN, i 17 10 
Ditto per square mile . 50°88 49°63 4°81 C + 6°06 mae 


* Qwing to a change in classification, figures for 1879 cannot be accurately ascertained and distributed under these heads. 
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TRADE AND INTERCHANGE. 243 


Direction of Trade. 


It is difficult to arrive at the true value of Tasmanian trade with 
respect to any particular country, the custom being to refer all imports 
and exports, whether transhipments or re-exports, to the immediate 
port of entry or clearance. Owing to the increasing facilities offered by 
steam communication vid Victoria and New South Wales, the direct 
trade to or from Tasmania is falling off (especially as regards exports) in 
favour of an indirect trade through the ports of the two leading colonies, 
which are our most convenient points of junction with the great oceanic 
lines of European steamers. 


Direction of Import Trade. 


The immediate direction of the import trade of ‘Tasmania, showing 
the changes from direct to indirect communication, is shown in the 
following summary of proportions, in the order of the greater proportion 
during the last year. 


Provortion of Direct Import Trade with various Countries. 


Average of Decade Year Year Year 

1873-1682. 1883. 163868. issog. 

ie WAGLONION Menseesersnecrer 54:37 49°18 51:79 48°04 
2. United Kingdom ....... : 30°05 34°45 80°14 32°13 
3. New South Wales...... 6°42 7:25 10°33 11:97 
4, Other British Colonies 8°64 8:27 6-43 5°64 
5. Foreign Countries...... 0°52 85 1:31 2:22 


100:00 100°00 100:00 100°00 


Although Victoria stands highest in the list, it is so in virtue of the 
inclusion of transhipments and re-exports from the United Kingdom 
and other countries; and it is roughly estimated that the latter amounts 
to about 76 per cent. of the total trade referred to Victoria. 

During the year 1889 the element of transhipments included alone 
amounted to £221,188, and this element represented the following sums 
in the previous eight years; viz.; 1881, £336,324; 1882, £187,559; 
1883, £151,278; 1884, £133,138; 1885, £137,520; 1886, £138,996; 
1887, £218,902 ; 1888, £260,040. 


Proportion of Direct Export Trade with various Countries. 
The following summary shows the proportion of direct trade with 
each of the principal countries, and the variations occurring since 1873. 


The order begins with the highest, and in the sequence exhibited during 
the last year, 1889, thus— 


Proportion of Direct Export Trade with various Countries. 


Average of Decade Year Year Year 
1873-1882. 1883. 1886. 1889. 
AS Victorias <6. sscossceeeasses 27°38 34:37 44-71 49°14 
2. New South Wales...... 21:15 36:08 34:48 29:57 
3. United Kingdom ....... 41°98 21:03 16°59 17°25 
4, Other British Colonies 9°40 7°62 4:22 4:04 
5. Foreign Countries...... 4:90 — = oo 


ee ee ee 


100-00 100:00 ~ 100°00 100°00 
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It will be observed that within the period covered by these com- 
parisons the direct trade with the United Kingdom, formerly taking the 
highest position, now occupies the third position, with only about a sixth 
of the trade. Victoria and New South Wales together take 78°71 per 
cent of the whole export trade direct, but as this largely consists of 
Gold, Tin, Bark, and Wool, it is apparent that the major portion of our 
export trade is ultimately destined for the United Kingdom. This, with 
similar trade in Queensland, considerably swells the imports and exports 
of the two colonies named above that which more properly belongs to 
their actual trade, and slightly exaggerates the importance of the 
Australasian trade as a whole. 


Extent of the External Trade of Tasmania with various Countries. 


The following tables gives proportionally a synopsis of the extent 
and general direction in which the trade of Tasmania has been moving 
during the years 1879, 1888, and 1889. The selection is made of the 
first and two last years of the decade, for the purpose of more satis- 
factorily marking the progress over a large period :—~ 


Imports, Exports. 
Country. 


| 1889. | 1888. | 1879. 
£ £ oy | Numerical. £ £ £ 
| United Kingdom 
517,681 | 485,391] 837,050, (direct) wc.) 251,885] 221,847) 600,876 
778,917) 884,200} 718,175 | Victoria..sssssesevees 717,290| 696,821} 361,909 
192,759 | 166,410} 107,809; New South Wales... 481,741! 459,858; 202,887 
| Other British Co- 
90,857| 103,485] 97,082 | lonies ..........00 58,975] 56,844) 185,725 
16 —- 


1889. | 188s. |1879. | 


re 


35,821} 21,178) 12,909, Foreign Countries . 200 
1,611,036 | 1,610,664 | 1,267,475 = TOTAL.....,..++++ 1,459,857 | 1,333,865 | 1,301,097 
| Centesimal. 
United Kingdom 
82:18 | 80°14 | 26'59 | (direct) vss... 17:25 | 16°59 | 46°18 
48°04 51°79 56°27. | Victoria ........006 49°14 44°71 27°82 


11:97 10°33 8°47 | New South Wales..| 29°57 34°48 15°55 
Other British Co- 


5°64 6°43 7'65 HOKIESH pram a0 seoses 4°04 4°22 10°44 

2‘22 1,31 1:02 | Foreign Countries.. — _ 0°01 
—_— | | ~ Se 

100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 ROMAT csecr cist: 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSA 


Nature of Trade with particular Countries. 


Fuller information with respect to the character of the trade with 
each country is given in the following table :— 
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Nature and Extent of Tasmanian Trade with various Countries during the 
Years 1887, 1888, and 1889. 


United Kingdom direct. 


1, 


Noe 


Vie 


ie 


SED or 


Art and Mechanic Produc- 
WOUGT «2.02 Mesa tietacncss voauen 
. Textile Fabrics and Dress... 
. Food, Drinks, and Stimu- 
LNT) A CBsae 9 Baeer ced an ae peer 


settee e eens 


. Live Animalsand Plants .... 
Miscellaneous .. ........2.ssese0 


Total United Kingdom... 
Percent: to; Totali.;....... 


toria, 


. Textile Fabrics and Dress ... 
. Food, Drinks, and Stimu- 

MEN caacdcost:cetscecte cost 
. Animal and Vegetable Sub- 

AUMNCOS “sapcseeiettsscvieas chess 
. Minerals and Metals.......... 
. Live Animals and Plants .... 
» Miscellaneous ......:...000sseses 


STAT VAGCLOLIi a okiceerens ce 
Per cent. to Total ....... 


New South Wales. 


1 


2. 
3 


hs 


NEO OF 


. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
MONS eemaretesseis twee tthe: 
. Textile Fabrics and Dress ... 


3. Food, Drinks, and Stimu- 


NANESSs. meceseriteiccscac cies 
Animal and Vegetable Sub- 

BEQUICOS evra sayy dress ce steeeeten’ 
. Minerals and Metals.......... 
. Live Animals and Plants .... 
Miscellaneous’. .c:.0sseccsss.ce 
Total New South Wales. 
Per cent. to Total ........ 


New Zealand. 


1. Art and Mechanic Produc- 


2 
3 
4 


5. 


tions 
. Textile Fabrics and Dregs ... 
« Food, Drinks, and Stimulants 
. Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances 


. Minerals and Metals.... race] 


| 


IMPORTS. | EXPORTS. 
| 
1887. | 1888.| 1889. 1887. | 1888. 1889. 
s £ £ fy if £ 
109,213) 112,500, 131,298) 4486-2301 342 
166,080, 210,637) 227,156) 66 201 45 
46,241) 45,309} 41,390 7341 
23,488 24,338) 24,609! 342,719, 217,652, 242,821 
62,111, 52,728) 56,894 2913 1193 793 
28,424 39,879) 36,329 90) 498 
435,557, 485,391 517,681) 350,274 221,347) 251,835 
(27°29) (80°14)| (82°13)| (24:17) | (16°59) | (17:25) 
Pl gi | aie locas |S 2 ON 
163,955, 153,170} 162,855 9018| 14,278] 12,447 
275,062; 247,649] 227,281 2400) 2584 1762 
211,491, 229,516] 192,607} 83,544| 55,632) 126,662 
40,837; 36,753} 35,041} 168,110) 207,205; 176,398 
117,880] 43,872} 48,873} 159,982) 282,546] 373,244 
46,294, 76,650] 76,019} 22,415) 27,041] 25,058 
34,239/ 46,600; 31,241 1405 7035 1719 
889,758 834,200] 773,917| 436,869, 596,321) 717,290 
(55°72)| (51-79)| (48-04) | (80:14) | (44-71) | (49:14) 
PIS rn, MEE SOE SS — —— | —- -—- ‘eee 
24,794) 27,933] 24,248 7214 5454 5050 
10,545} 9,725] 16,993 3368] 2376 1133 
44,784; 43,279! 66,970] 141,670] 102,365} 217,029. 
8030 6931| 10,153} 32,818} 31,667| 57,443 
65,189} 38,036] 47,961] 389,558! 280,972] 107,695 
15,539) 34,691) 19,855} 35,478] 35,709] 42,890 
5810} 5822 6579 1128 1300 501 
174,641) 166,410] 192,759) 611,229) 459,853} 481,741 
(10°94) | (10°33) | (11:97) | (42:16) | (84-48) | (29°57) 
493 1350 3799 1027 639 377 
746 1126 1330 61 34 10 
17,817 43,814) 49,268} 17,801) 14,122 9320 
5040 11,192, 4748] 14,226] 17,861] 21,980 
50. 168 183 631 666 1248 
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Nature and Extent of Tasmanian Trade with various Countries—continued. 


IMPORTS 
1887. isss. 
ef 
6. Live Animals and Plants .... 280) 1711 
7. Miscellaneous ........cc0eceeeeee 357) 1309 
Total New Zealand....... 24,283 60,670 
Per cent. to Total......... (1'52)| (3°77) 
Queensland. 
1. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
IOUS de itetee ees tee oet aeeeetee 1257 2966 
2. Textile Fabrics and Dress ... 21 1 
8. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants a 132 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
SLANCEN Mesapereiechensessricianciert 800, = 
5. Minerals and Metals.......... "iG 80 
6. Live Animals and Plants .... 650 ES 
7, MISCELIBMEOUS sss sceases.neecoss 43 11 
Total Queensland ........| 2771! 31401 
Per cent. to Total......... (017)} (0°19) 
South Australia. Xa 
1. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
GIONS seahcicssas cade eatersespent 1997 1048 
2. Textile Fabrics and Dress.... 21 153 
3. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants} 16,814) 15,782 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
BLENCOSssas.ssisssssielsmestosty ese 850 10 
5. Minerals and Metals........... 99 * 
6. Live Animals and Plants..... 18 — 
7; sIMIASCELIANEOUS'. sess ito sscascuceess 147 271) 
Total South Australia..... 19,446 17,264 
Per cent. to Total......... (1°22); (1:07), 
Western Australia. 
3. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants Ge 
5. Minerals and Metals........... a 
Total Western Australia. a i 
Per cent. to Total......... “1 ea 
Mauritius. 
2. Textile Fabrics, Dress, &c.... 145 And 
8. Food, Drinks,and Stimulants] 18,828) 17,615 
Total Mauriitius............ 18,973} 17,615 
Per cent. to Total (1:18)} (1°09) 
Other British Colonies. 
1. Mechanic Productions ...... 4796 
3. Food, Drinks, and Stimu- 
MMHEN eho rssiscr co ntesccceuareses 
Per cent. to Total......... (0°30) 


: EXPORTS. 
1889. | 1887. | is8es. 1889. 
£ £ bay £ 
597, 1455) 1020] + ~—-370 
3242) 50) 318 45 
63,162} 35,251) 34,660} 33,300 
(3°92) | (2'44)) (260)| (2°28) 
840 268 370 
5 47511 5746, 4806 
1298 1742} 1208 
% i 1000 
a rT.) Geant 
840} 6628] 7858 6509 
(005)| (0-46))  (0°59)|_ (0°45) 
1140 705 15 
970] i. Bore aes 
3494] 2287 369} 2315 
26  5933| 12,627) 16,848 
279. x, a 
430 * : 
61 is 3 
6400;  8925| 13,061) 19,166 
(0:40)|  (0-62)} (0-98)} (1°31) 
40) 
725 
765 
(0:05) 
an TOG cc 
18,775 are 
18,775 1 
(1'17)) (0°01)) | 
1680 
16 
(0-10) | 
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Nature and Extent of Tasmanian Trade with various Countries—continued. 


ee ee 


America. 
1h 

2. Textile Fabrics and Dress... 

3. Food , Drinks, and Stimulants 

4, ‘Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances 

. Minerals and Metals........... 

. Miscellaneous ........sesceeer a 


sees eee ereeeeeeeeenee 


“NOt 


Total America....... senses 
Per cent. to Total 


Germany—Total Imports.......++ 


China—Total Imports..........+.-+- 
Per cent. to Total ......... 
Sweden. 
: Art & Mechanic Productions 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
SURNCES: « :sccvcveassnnee 
Minerals and Metals. jetsg ase 


oo 


Total Sweden 
Per cent. to Total 


All Countries. 
Values. 
. Artand Mechanic 
tions 
. Textile Fabrics and Dress... 
. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants 
. Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances 
. Minerals and Metals.......... 
. Live Animals and Plauts...... 
. Miscellaneous .....:.-.ssesesess : 


= 


Produc- 


Total for all Countries... 


Percentages. 
. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
EiOUSeescbe ssa ccceetsecsetis cars 
. Textile Fabrics and Dress... 
. Food, Drinks,and Stimulants 
‘Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances.. mAVawsnse 
. Minerals and Metals. Rercass ee 
Live Animals and Plants... 
. Miscellaneous..........sscseeee "i 


NED or 


Total for all Countries... 


Total Value of Domestic Products | 


Total Trade per head...... £ s. d. 
Ditto per square mile... p. c. 


Art & Mechanic Prod actions} 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
1887. | 1888. | 1ss9. | 1887. 1sss. 1889. 
£ an eee £ |e 
8109} 6049 7195) as ae; 
53 1 1 2 pa 
1200) 2439 bs ; a 
2953| 7173 9017) : Ls ae 
442 499 S40 ante. i 6 
144 424 ee & — ne 
12,901} 16,585) 17,462 ae re i 
(0:80)} (1°03)} (1°08) Z GS a3 
DSP sees 59) 4 tea ars ter: 
750! % a 
= Ler (O*05)), a rene = 
10 160| ees rf 
16,115}  4183| 17,390, a Fe 
= 400 Ses lags re os : 
—| ——_—__—— 
16,115| 4598} 17,550 ‘ ie ne 
(1:01)| (0°28)| (1:09) ; ie Be 
311,318) 309,822) 333,215) 22,713] 23,057| 18,216 
452,673] 469,292) 473,797, 5955, 5245) «2950 
356,625] 397,879 372,887| 250,148] 178,274) 366,989 
98,485} 90,580! 101,983) 555,099| 488,764) 516,643 
245,771| 135,733| 154,539) 553,124 566,102) 482,980 
62,781 113,042) 96,906 59,348} 63,770, 69,318 
69,164| 94,316) 77,708 2984, 8653, 2761 
1,596,817]1,610,664/1,611,035/1,449,371/1,333,865 1,459,857 
19:50 | 1924 | 2068 | 1°57 1:73 1-25 
98:35- | 29:14 | 29-41 0-41 0:39 | 0:20 
99:33 | 24-70 | 23:15 | 17:26 | 18°37 | 25:14 
617 | 5-62 6-33 | 38:30 | 3664 | 35°39 
15°39 8-43 9-59 | 38:16 | 42:44 | 33:08 
3:93 7-02 602 | 4:09 478 4°75 
4°33 5°85 4:82 0-21 0:65 0:19 
10000 |100:00 |100:00 | 100-00 |100:00 | 100-00 
a | oh 11 425,457|1,303,908 1 ,442,605 
1-8 41 3 21016 610 7 3 9 410916 2 
60°9 | 61-4 6174 | 55:3 50:9 557 


nn 
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Nature and Importance of various branches of Tasmanian Trade. 


The relative extent of particular branches of import and export 
trade during 1889 is shown in the order of their importance, in the 
following classified abstract :— 


Imports, 1889, Exports, 1889, 
Per cent. Per cent. 
1. Textile Fabrics and Dress. 29°41 1. Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
2. Foods, Drinks, and Stimu- stances, (including Wool, 
MANES 74.0 ccetee.aoneeetees 23°15 Timber, and Burk) ......... 85°39 
3. Art & Mechanic Produe- 2. Minerals and Metals ......... 33°08 
TONG isicesssvsccesssathccomes: 20°68 3. Foods, Drinks, & Stimulants 25-14 
4. Minerals and Metals......... 9°59 4. Live Animals and Plants ... 4°75 
5. Animal and Vegetable Sub- 5. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
BUONCOS-. 3 vcvsesaneuecn “ote TG LIODRO! sae sacssasecieecamicet ens. 1°25 
6. Live Animals and Plants.. 6°02 6. Textile Fabrics and Dress... 0:20 
7. Miscellaneous .......... sore 4°82 7. Miscellaneous .........0scseese6 0:19 
100°00 100°00 


This comparison readily expresses the chief characteristics of our 
exchange trade,—Textile Fabrics and Dress taking the first position as 
regards imports, and Animal and Vegetable Substances the correspond- 
ing position in respect of exports. It will be observed, as regards our 
own exports, that fully 98 per cent. represent raw or natural products ; 


and that art, mechanics, and manufactured products do not exceed 2 per 
‘cent. of the whole. 


Comparison of Trade at different Periods. 


It is difficult by the aid of figures alone to trace the exact effects 
of various influences which combine to form the aggregate trade of any 
one year. A diagram showing the progress of the Colony since the 
year 1816 (see Chapter xvi.) exhibits these effects more successfully, 
The indices of this progress have been confined to Export Trade, 
Population, General Revenue, and the Marriage-rate. No other 
figures that might be selected could better exhibit or more sensitively 
indicate the changes affecting the prosperity of each succeeding year. 

ilaneing over the curves of Export Trade, coloured red, the eye 
is at once arrested by three bold prominences indicating the height to 
which the nominal value of export trade had attained at successive 
periods in Tasmania. ‘The first peak, in 1838, marks a partial exodus 
of the stock and population of Tasmania to form the first settlement in 
the now vigorous Colony of Victoria. The second peak, culminating 
in the years 1853-4, marks a sudden brief expansion of trade, but chiefly 
a second considerable exodus of stock and population drawn to Victoria 
in consequence of the discovery of gold in that Colony. The third 
prominence, still ascending, began in the year 1870, and marks the 
period of the discovery and development of the gold and tin mines of 
Tasmania. It will be noted that the nominal values of export trade 
and the marriage-rate alone are favourably affected, as shown by the 
two first prominences. Population declined, or its increase was seriously 
arrested, solely owing to the exodus referred to. 
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The distinction marking the third expansion of trade, commencing 
in 1870, as compared with the two previous years, is that it is solely 
due to internal progress or attraction, or prosperity within the Colony 
itself, and not, as in two other cases, to external progress, or attraction 
and prosperity beyond the Colony of Tasmania. 


Trapre.—ComParison with Dirrerent CountRIEs. 


The Amount of Trade per Head of Population a misleading Index 
of Progress. 


While, for the purpose of measuring the progress of external 
trade, it is necessary to employ some common standard,—such as “ per 
head of population,” or “ per square mile,’—it cannot be too strongly 
urged that inferences as regards the internal progress of a country— 
based upon the extent of our external trade, as indicated by the ratios 
‘per head ”’—are often widely erroneous. The extent of an external 
trade depends, primarily, as much upon the number of our own wants 
as upon the extent of our powers locally to provide for them. Thus it 
is conceivable that the most savage and the most civilised countries 
might equally have a very small external trade as indicated by “per 
head” of population or otherwise. In the savage state this result would 
be chiefly due to the lack of knowledge and paucity of wants. In the 
other, the like result would be chiefly due to the perfection of powers 
within its own borders to supply nearly all local wants. 

If this be conceded, we are also better enabled to understand how 
it is that, in the earlier stages of a colony’s history, the “rate per head” 
of external trade is invariably higher than in its later and more developed 
stage, even although upon the whole there was a steady progress in the 
absolute values of Imports and Exports. In trath, under such cireum- 
stances, the test of the progress of external trade by “rate per head,” 
unless taken into consideration with the “ extent of territory per head,” 
is utterly fallacious, Asa general rule, the larger the extent of terri- 
tory per head,—i e., the less dense the population,-- the greater will the 
rate “per head” be as regards the value of Exports when reckoned per 
square mile of territory. It will be seen that those countries which are 
most densely. populated have also the greatest relative value of Exports, 
when reckoned per square mile of territory ; and this mode of com- 
parison, taken by itself, is not so apt to mislead as when measured by 
the factor “ per head.” 

In young countries differing in size and development, and whose 
industries and external trade are mainly connected with raw or natural 
products, comparisons between them can only be made satisfactorily on 
the basis of area. Comparisons on the basis of population are mislead- 
ing where arts and manufactures do not form the principal part of a 
country’s industry. This is at once apparent by comparing the trade 
of densely populated countries, whose trade is largely composed of 
manufactured products, with thinly populated countries, whose trade is 
mainly composed of raw or natural products. 


Comparison with 


Cxass I.—Countries densely populated, whose Trade is mainly composed of Arts and Manufactures. 


ION. 


EXPORT OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS. 


AREA— POPULAT 
Square miles. 
Persons. 

No. No. 
121,481 37,808,892 
211,168 | 46,855,704 
204,177 38,218,900 

11,373 | 6,030,043 | 


Per sq. mile. 


No. 
311°23 
221°89 
187718 
§30°21 


Amount. Per sq. mile.| Per head. 


£ £ £ 
248,091,959 | 204223 | 656 
143,015,000 | 677°31 | 3-05 
129,952,000 | 60498 | 3-40 
49,748,000 | 4374-22 | 825 


1 Comparison with 
Crass I1.—Countries thinly populated, whose Trade is mainly composed of Raw or Unmanufactured Products. 


AREA— POPULATION. 


Square miles. | ~ 


Persons. 
No. No. 
United States of America ............ Aalossccsehacrsaswese sweet 1889 | 3,602,990 66,000,000 
OMINTONVOL CANA ees escess ccsveceers cen see<eckwendscesenee 1888 | 3,406,542 4,946,497 
Colonies of Australasia ............. sees oeee 1889 | 3,161,457 3,786,827 
CEVV HOPIR ese trict nakcaiscsccsnesOsossccdeupiceuasis .- 1889 87,884 1,118,028 
(2)ENGW  Zedlandity.scsccescesrves-ssvececcnbercreecess ineoa teed 1889 104,471 620,279 
(3) Tasmania ess. .c..csscces tee. 1889 26,215 151,480 
(4) New South Wales ..... .... 1889 310,700 1,122,200 
(5) Queensland ............. ..-. 1889 668,497 406,658 
(Gy SOuGhMAnstrala . corceccssescee ade oe. ceavearteececsnse cat -. 1889 903,690 324,484 
(7) West Atstralia.<..:..0......c-secrcoennseresscesevsscssssens 1889 | 1,060,000 43,698 


Per sq. mile. 


No. 
18°32 
1°45 
1:20 
12°72 
594 
578 
3°61 
61 
“BD 
“04 


EXPORT OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS. 


Amount. Per sq. mile.| Per head. 
£ £ £ 
152,192,210 42°24 2°31 
16,077,412 4:72 3°25 
49,639,929 15°70 | 13°11 
9,776,670 111-25 8°74 
9,042,008 86:55 | 14°58 
1,442,605 55:03 9°52 
17,423,311 56°08 | 15°53 
7,511,744 11:24 | 18°47 
3,694,692 4:09 | 11:39 


748,899 71 | 17-14 


09% 


*‘quoOodeu TVIOINAO NVINVASVL 
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The preceding comparisons clearly demonstrate the fallacy of deter- 
mining the relative progress of the trade of different countries by means 
of the “per-head”’ factor, which unfortunately is now too frequently 
applied as a comparative test, with results more or less contradictory or 
misleading. 

The extent of domestic products exported per square mileof terri- 
tory is shown to be the only common standard for comparison which 
approaches any degree of accuracy, and in this respect it will be found 
that Tasmania takes up a most satisfactory position in Class I1., ze., 
among countries thinly populated, whose trade is mainly composed of 
raw or unmanufactured products. 

By the contrast of countries highly advanced in arts and} manu- 
factiures (Class I.), with those still mainly in the agricultural and pastoral 
stage (Class II.), it is clearly established, as a general rule, that the 
largeness of the factor of trade per head is more indicative} of the rela- 
tive meagreness of population than of the relative richness of trade. 
On the other hand, it almost invariably follows that the country which 
has the richest trade per square mile of territory has also the greatest 
density of population. These conclusions are most forcibly illustrated 
by contrasting the trade of the United Kingdom or Belgium (Class I.) 
with either South Australia or Western Australia (Class IT.) 

The high value of Raw Exports per head, such as wool and pastoral 
products, exported from the Australasian Colonies, indicate the high 
proportion which the gratuitous gift of nature contributes, rather than 
the energy or value contributed by man’s services as exhibited in 
manufactured products. 

This is significantly indicated in the domestic products exported 
from New South Wales: for out of the total of £12,884,000 exported 
in 1886, about £8,952,000, or 69:5 per cent. of the total value, only 
involved the actual services of about 1:63 per cent. of its population. 
This is evidence proving the direction of its industry; its poverty of 
population relative to area; and its extensive lands open to sheep- 
breeding, rather than the superior energy of its people, or the results 
of its fiscal policy. 

These conclusions are also fully borne out by the progress of 
external trade in the Australasian group during the last fifteen years ; 
and the following abstract demonstrates that the rate per head diminishes 
as density of population and absolute amount of trade increase: 
although the temporary fluctuations in 1883 and 1887 somewhat 
obseure this tendency. 


AxsstTract of External Trade in the Australasian Group from 1873 to 1889. 


Amount in Thousands. | Per Head of Population. |} Population 
Year. per square 


, . 
Imports. Exports. Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ | £ No. 
39,130 19°77 | 18°66 0°66 
44,365 19°55 17°04 0°82 
| 56,096 20°10 18°14 0°98 
| 50,553 1612 | 14-24 1:12 
57,605 18°08 | 15°95 1°16 


62,586 18°45 16°75 1-20 
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Similar conclusions are also indicated by a study of the analysis of 
the external trade of British Possessions throughout the world, as shown 
in the following summary for 1888, from which it may be seen that the 
greatness of external trade may always be fairly gauged by the density 
of population, but not from the greatness or smallness of the amount 
of trade per head of population. Undoubtedly, the amount of Austral- 
asian trade is relatively far greater than other countries in a similar 
stage of development : but the rate per head per se is a fallacious index 
of progress, for, as sure as population and local production in other than 
raw products make headway, so surely will the rate per head of external 
trade diminish, although the aggregate amount of trade may be rapidly 
on the increase. 4 


AsstTRacT showing the Extent of External Trade in various Groups of 
British Possessions in relation to Area and Population, Year 1888. 


EAR A RA TE SE SRE ENNIS PS ECR TR 


Imports, Exports. | 
Persons 
op na mee a cana Group of Possessions = per 
Amount, in | Per situated in Amount. Per | square 
000’s | square 000’s square | mile. 
omitted, | be#4- | mile. omitted. Rens, mile, | 
ane | £ i £ 
387,636 |10°2 | 3203°6 Europe CECROOCORRD NEO er |298,578| 7°98 | 2467-5! 310-4 
106,079 62)! AVIS c Os |ASI8 -..s0s00cs00 DoseCr Peden (113,532 *56] 123-1) 218°8 
ESsBI05 |e 3500: |i cod Gan PALRICHICs acest occceraacn cored 15,039} 3°90} 56°3) 14:4 
82,175 | 4°77; 88 | America ........ sabeceavas 28,409] 4°21 WS, sle8 
237 | 1°88; 16:9 |South Seas ... 465| 3°69] 33:2 8:9 
65,256 |17°23| 20°6 | Australasia ... 57,605 |15°24] 18:2 1°2 
605,213 | 2°37 | 74-5 | Total British Possessions 513,628) 2°02) 68°2| 81'3 
| 


Shipping Tonnage and External Trade of British Possessions, Year 
1888. 


A fuller statement of the extent of trade and shipping of the various 
British Possessions is given in the following table, from which it will 
be seen that, next to the United Kingdom and India, Australasia takes 
up the most important position as regards the amount of external trade. 
In extent of area, Australasia—with the exception of the Dominion 
of Canada—is by far the greatest, representing more than a third 
(38°93 per cent.) of the area of all British Possessions. 
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ExrERNAL Trade of British Possessions, Year 1888. 


000’s omitted. 


253 


SSS 


AREA in IMPORTS. 
thousand |__ 
8q. miles. | From United | Prom all 
‘Kingdom direct.} Countries, 
£ £ 
{ ie 86,916 
121:00 I «+» | 300,720 | 
| ... | 387,686 
“00 809 
“00 763 
BOD) | saat 
Si} 814 
121°12 387,636 
“06 211 ove 
25°30 741 4,145 
‘03 Ae Aa 
‘03 3,003 a 
868'00} 33,830} 79,830 
‘08 Bey) 75 
27°50 ae Ah 
1°47 2,742} 22,029 
922°42| 40,527} 106,079 
‘03 8 tee 
214:00 4,214 7,014 
‘07 Ceoelos 
3:00|$ 8141) 250 
29°40 1 432 
1°07 5 442 
0°71 288 2,660 
18°75 2,195 2,891 
0°40 19 88 
267° 43 7,084 | 18,830 
*02 92 300 
6°40 120 206 
109-00 795 1,586 
4°46}) ¢ 191 
“17 | | 28 
4°19 1,696 
-78| ( 7°18)5 1479 
66 | "405 
1°75 L 1,944 
3470:°00 8,200} 22,786 
42°00 491 1,563 
3683°03) 12,216] 32,175) 


COUNTRY. 


| Europe. 
United Kingdom with 
other British Posses- 
sions 


eee eer rere ree Ty 


WMotals ihe Noatees cocks wa | 295,578 
Channel Islands............ 927 
Gibraltar? Sore ise 37 
Heligolandeerceres ces tsess- se 
Malta and Gozo ......... 149 

Total Europe......... 298,578 
Asia. 
PAN OM a ence. siceacecvee series 287 — 
Ceylon........... Sadseetuscees 2,582; 2,790 
Cy pins faeces ot eitoccs oe re 
ONP MN ON De isc...sheencee | 1,296 806 
NNR eccessasszsecc, caveee iiss 80,763 | 92,148 
MGS DUGN vnc geese eee ins we 87 
North Borneo ......... ote ob At, 
Straits Settlements .....,) 5,851] 18,507 
TOtaleAsiay seer ree beat 113,532 | 
Africa. 
ABCELSION ccessesscccvcceaes toe tee 
Cape Colony ... vee] 4,552} 8,965 
Gambia .. .... +e ig2if§ 118 
Sierra Leone ......s.0100008 } “1t 889 
Goldk@easts:.5-ccctescercts 647 881 
BATON tt ors cece rhets dae 508 
MVR UNI US icy steses v0 sce tees 275 3,306 
INGA Le tecestas oon teiehioi ok 1,087 1,418 
Stmelelonae.s:coetheossctesee 2 4 
Total Africa ........ | 6,755] 15,089 
America. 
MSERIUUAN Scr ssccesc sree nce 1 100 
HLONG UPA eres cice jee 229 213 
British Guiana ......... ase 1,128 2,025 
IBRNAMAGI eso. <c es Bas 12 
Turk’s Islands 
UAMBICR s vetdecssteacsvenee 2.237 1 SB f 
Windward Islands ...... ’ 1 "546 
Leeward Islands ......... | 509 
AG Es a ae ip L 2,188 
CAMAda: siisscss.cseistess ef 8,915 18,535 
Newfoundland ............ 352 1,372 
Total America ...... 12,862} 28,409 


EXPoRtTs. 


To United 
Kingdom direct. 


£ £ 


To all 
Countries, 


91,772 
206, 806 


SHIPPING. 


Total Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared. 


al 68,519 


11,986 
10,545 


91,050 


4,458 
9,006 
7,189 

74 


8,136 


28,858 


2,080 
193 
517 
560 
525 
622 
727 
127 


5,351 


298 
253 
558 
198 
193 
1,084 
2,311 
1,374 
1,271 
9,197 
596 


17,268 
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ExTERNAL Trade of British Possessions—continued. 


000’s omitted. 


Denes wenn aaa 


| 


AREA in| IMPORTS. 
thousand |-. 
Sq. miles. | From United | From all 
| Kingdom direct.{ Countries. 
| 
| £ £ 
7°74 | 15 183 
6°50 | 31 54 
14°24 | 46 237 
87°88) 10,087} 23,972 
31109; 9,095] 20,886 
668°49, = 3,017 6,647 
903°69! 2,136 5,414 
1060-00 | 354 786 
26°22 | 519 1,610 
104°46| 3,370 5,941 
3161°83, 28,578} 65,256 
8120°07| 91,427 | 605,213 
4 


COUNTRY. 


South Seas. 


eee 


Total South Seas .. 


Australasia. 


Victoria 
New South Wales 


Queensland......c.cesecesees 


South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 


seeeeeeee 


seeeee 


Total Australasia ... 


EXPORTS, 
To ee To all 
Kingdom direct.| Countries, 
£ £ 
Ep 377 
81 88 
sl) 465 
. | 
5,844| 13,854 
8,708} 20,860 
1,698| 6,126 
3,096| 6,984 
357 680 
239| 1,384 
5,920| 7,767 
25,862| 57,605 


Total of British Pos- 


sessions 


eee een eee 


86,915 | 513,628 


| SHIPPING. 


Total Tonnage 
entered and 
| cleared. 


157,366 


Trade of Australasia, 1874-1889. 


The following summary shows the extent and the variation of the 
External Trade of Australasia :— 


Axsstract of Australasian External Trade for the years 1874, 1879, 1884, 


Victoria 
New Zealand 


ilcorislandics,+s:;ccs.-e-4l 


‘ 


South Australia 


Total Australasia... 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
New Zealand 


See eter reer ween sees! 


Queensland 


seen ees eeetennes 


000’s omitted. 


TotraL Exports. 


and the years 1887-89. 


1874.|1879. |1884. 
& a3) 5 
Torat Imports. 
11,298 | 14,198 ] 22,826 | 
| 16,953 | 15,035 | 19,201 | 
8121 | 8374 | 7663 
2062 | 3080) 6381 
3983 5014} 5749 
1257 | 1267) 1656 
364 | 407 521 
44,033 | 47,375 | 63,997 


12,345 { 13,086 | 18,251 
15,441 | 12,454 | 16,050 
5251| 5743! 7091 
4106 | 3484] 4673 


1887.| 1888. 
| 
item £ 
| | 
| { 
18,806 | 20,886 
19,022 | 23,972 
| 6246, 5942 
5822 | 6647 
5096 | 5414 
1597 | 1611 
666 786 
57,255 | 65,258 
18,497 | 20,860 
11,351 | 13,854 
6866 | 7767 
6454 | 6126 


ieee. 


ine: 
29,863 
24,402 
6297 
6052 
6804 
1611 
818 


68,847 
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Axsstract of Australasian External Trade—continued. 
000’s omitted. 


1874. | 1879. | 1884. | i887. 1888. 1889. 


ig | ate £ £ 7 ial eh 
South Australia...........e0. 4402 4762 6623 | 5331} 6984| 7259 
SRASMANige Arte eee 925 1301 1475 | 1449 1334 1459 
Western Australia............ 428 494 405) 605 680 761 


_——_———_— | —_—_-—_—_ 


Total Australasia....} 42,898 | 41,274 | 54,568 | 50,553 | 57,605 | 62,589 


| 
86,931 | 88,649 | 118,565 | 107,808 | 122,863 | 131,435 
a a ee earn Ser a et > eae MET ee ery See eee 


Important Influences affecting the Values of Australasian Exchange Trade. 


SS SSS SS 


Total Trade (Imports and 
EXPOFtS) i. crsssvsss ise 


Number of Sheep in Aus- | 
| 


tralia—millions......No.| 615 | 666 | 753 | 971 | 96:5 | 1003 
Wool _ exported—million | 
lbee 5 eee No.| 231-7 | 297-9 | 469-4 | 5546 | 561-7 


s 4 642-4 
Average price of Wool per : 
Nin Stenacs sco rece o ie CRA 13°56 12:09 10: 
Ditto, Tin per ewt... £ 491 | 341 4:07 5 
Ditto Raw Sugar, per 
CWhivsssovevnsesssenesesees« $ | 22:42 20°22 15°51 12°16 | 18:56! 15:51 
Ditto Tea, per Ib... d.| 17:00 | 1468 | 11:78 1058 | 10:99 10:79 
Ditto Hess, ter gall. s.| 2°26 1:68 1:70 159 | +164 1:66 
Ditto other Spirits, per | 


| 
Balliises presalesdsrabesriss 8 3°02 3°30 360 | 3:00; 2-42 2:19 
een 


| 
15| 977| 9:80 
558/628 | 465 


Importance of Colonial and Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 


The total amount of Import trade of the United Kingdom during 
the ten years ending in 1888 has varied from £363,000,000 in 1879 to 
£390,000,000 in 1884, and £387,000,000 in 1888. The proportion of 
Imports from the Colonies varied in the same time from £78,000,000 to 
£87,000,000, representing from about 21°5 to 22:1 per cent, of the 
total Import trade of the United Kingdom. 

In the same period, the total value of Exports of the United 
Kingdom varied from £248,000,000 in 1879 to £295,000,000 in 1884, 
and £297,000,000 in 1888. The Colonial portion varied from 27 to 30 
per cent. of the total Export trade, British and Foreign. The following 
table shows more fully the distribution and extent of the trade of the 
United Kingdom for the years 1879, 1883, and 1888 :— 
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DistrisuTion and Extent of the Trade of the United Kingdom, 1879 to 


1888. 
Imports, in Millions. | Country. Exports, in Millions. 
ES Se | | oer) | sane 
1879.|1883. 1888. | From To | 1879. |1883. |1888. 
£ 2 ate Mets <2 British Colonies. | £ £ £ 
24°6 38°8 BUT Aiba BG TES) lees Ronse ncne ot sonetern 22°7 33°3 33°8 
21:9 25:9 Qh Res PA USiISASIA waesbrsscseccssvoats bl 720% 2628 28°5 
10°4 12°2 9:2 |Canadaand Newfoundland; 6:1 10°1 8°6 
22:0 21°7 21°2 | Other Possessions .......... | 19°8 20°2 20°5 
meee SS ee ee 
78°9 98°6 86°9 Total British Colonies} 66°5 90°4 91-4 
a ——— ee ey ed 
Principal Foreign Countries 
91°8 99°29 70s s UMIted StAtes tcasseesscene teas 25°5 36°7 41°2 
38°4 38°6 DELS en PMMATICO Lar eseesssveieecnresests:| 26°5 29°4 24:1 
21°6 27°9 | 26°7 | Germany ...........seeeerees 29°6 31°7 27°3 
21°9 251 | LOM OMAUCsyrsserssiyes veers tes oe 15°4 15°8 14°9 
16°8 20°8 26'2 | Russia 10°6 75 7°5 
10°7 16'1 15°6 | Belgium 11°8 14°7 12-9 
8°38 11:8 | 11°2 |Sweden and Norway ...... 3°9 5:4 5°3 
8°3 112 Oy cums Ol ipo pultineten.cres.c.vecec sates aves 3°7 4°8 4-1 
3°2 3°3 UE UGEDING OS jaaoah sa sube-cser Eero 6:0 81 6°5 
8°8 | 10:0 OD AED at oes iia aaheasessesese 2-2 35 2:9 
8°4 54 Ae De LUPE Gys ciitvecweeecsseeesssa¥ eh rhe) 74 5'5 
11'0 10'1 6'4 |China........ Mathis Gos sb Eee’ tes 5:1 4°5 6'3 
4°7 6'1 2 iot | NW Alscccsssenecoterecusesteteee 5'9 7:0 6°5 
0'8 0'9 2:6 | Argentine Republic......... 2°1 5:0 78 
4:6 6:2 7°0 | Denmark and Iceland...... 1'9 2:5 2°4 
8:0 84 8'0 | Portugal .....cesee somtanes 24 2°38 2°6 
+4 6 TOO DapANssrrristcrescoamncencace| ele 2°6 4:1 
27°38 | 31'l 25°56 | Other Countries .......000 19°0 26°1 24°6 
284'0 | 828'2 | 800'7 Total Foreign Countries} 182°2 | 215:0 | 206°4 
Total Trade of theUnited 
862'9 | 426°8 | 387'6 Kingdom: wiissscetseceees 248'7 | 805'4 | 297°8 
p.c. p.c. Ae. Percentage. p.c. pc. pcs 
21°76 | 28°19 | 22°42 | With British Colonies...... 26°91 | 29°51} 30°54 
78:24 76°81 | 77:58 | With Foreign Countries...| 78°09 | 70°49 | 69°46 
100 100 100 ODA ceantssiitees os 100 100 100 


The World's External Trade. 


It is not possible to give an exact statement of the external trade 
of the world, owing to the imperfect manner in which the Statistics are 
presented in several foreign countries. In some are recorded only the 
imports of articles for home consumption and the exports of domestic 
products; while in others the figures refer to general imports and 
exports irrespective of ultimate destination or source. Only a few 
countries show particulars of both forms of exchange trade. Most of 
the figures shown in the following table are taken from the official 
records of the United Kingdom prepared by Mr. Giffen for the year 
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1888. In two or three instances where the figures for this year are not 
available those referring to a former year are given. 

The various countries are arranged according to the order of the 
importance of their trade. The British Empire, representing 27:86 per 
cent. of the total area and 30°51 per cent. of the total trade, takes the 
first position : her total trade (imports and exports) amounting to 1118-1 
million pounds, or nearly equal to the trade of Germany, France, and 
the United States taken together. The next in importance is the 
German Empire with 476 millions, followed in order by France (879 
millions), United States (296 millions), and Belgium (236 millions) ; 
Greece (with 8 millions) taking the lowest position in the order of all 
the countries shown. 

In regard to the total value of the world’s trade, representing 3664 
million pounds sterling, itis shown that the British Empire takes the 
first position in relation to area—viz., £137°6 per square mile. Foreign 
Countries average £121-1 per square mile; and the average of the 24 
great countries, embracing more than half the total land surface of the 
globe, represents a total trade of £125°7 per square mile. 

The figures relating to the number and tonnage of merchant steam 
and sailing vessels belonging to each country can only be regarded as 
rough approximates. ‘The totals show 116,228 vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 21 millions. Nearly one-half of the tonnage belongs to 
vessels of the British Empire. 


ExtTERNAL Trade of the Principal Countries of the World, with Number and 
Tonnage of Merchant Ships owned by each Country, year 1887 or 1888. 


Merchant Ships 


Imports. Exports. (Steam and 
Sailing).* 
Area, 
Square For Home Do- Tonnage 
Miles. \""Con- | Total. mestic | Total. | No. {in thous 
sumption. Produce, sands. 
No. £ | £ 
In thous.) In mills.! In mills.| British Empire. {In mills,\In mills, 
Sabie i 387°6 | United Kingdom........ 233°8 | 2985 | 21,896} 7464 
3161 Pat 65:2 | Australasia............669 47°5 57°6 2849 886 
923 Fee AAG | ANON se reveassivsasstersane * 92:1 
Other British Posses- ' 10,486} 1887 
3914'9 | 726 | SLONS. esse eveeeeeerees 2 ies 64:7 
8120 a ret 00012 512°9 35,231 9237 
Se i——_——| Principal Foreign | ~ 
Countries. | 
208°6 164°5 243-2 | German Empire......... | 160:2 | 282°5 3315 880 
204 164°2 DT RUAN COscca Yenc stoves nsenae | 129°8 | 171°9 15,278 961 
3580 - 148°3 | 150°8 | United States............ 142°4 | 144°9 23,281 4191 
11°4 61:3 128°4.| Belgium’..............00. 49°7 | 112°0 59 77 
s _ 144°2 | Hamburg..........sscs000 > 92:2 496 360 
125 1051 LOD REVGMANG wi. c5-ceiseseedeees 91-4 91-4» 609, 245 
2402 | 44-4 | 72'8°| Austria-Hungary ....... 60-7 | 82°3° 367] 218 
| 
* Information not available. 
* Embracing all vessels above small coasting craft of small tonnage. > Home 


consumption or domestic products only. © Figures for 1885. 
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EXTERNAL Trade of the Principal Countries of the World—continued. 


Merchant Ships 


Imports. Exports. (Steam and 
Sailing).* 
Area, | 
Square | 
‘Jog |For Home | Do- | 
seme Con- Total. mestic | Total. | 
| sumption. |Produce.| i 
—|— ee es Ae — 
No. | £ 
In thous. | In mills. | In mills. | In mills. In mills.| 
110°6 | 469 AQIS italy psreeesspe cee eee 35°6 37°38 | 
8450 | 386 BS:6? | Russigcn, atenc eco 79°3 | 79°3°| 
195°7 * 28'5: | SPAM es stestaccesseresere (ee 30°38 
2953 |: * 26°7 | Sweden and Norway...) * 22:3 
3925 | 293] 929-7 | China | 21-7] 29-1 
1158 19'1 19°1> 14:0 14:0 
|. . s *18-6 * 114 
14:7 13°6° 15:2 9:0 10°7 
12'8 8:0 8-0 10°8 10°8> 
256°7 126 13°6 15:2 156 
502; *#* 12'4 * 102 
155°5 | 9°8 98 97 9°8 
344 10:0 12:2 54 75 
741°8 7 74° =a 101 
24:9 4:3 4-9 3°8 4:1 
72:2 61 61> 58 58? 
21,018°5 eee 1316°8 | _ ee §=11229'0 80,997; 12,184 
29,138 a: 19220 Grand Total... 4.6 {1741°9 116,228; 21,421 
Summary. 
{ 
Area | Total Trade, including Imports and 
Square Miles, | : Exports. | Trade. 
a —_—— | —— a i | 
Per’cent.) Per 
‘ Millions.) to Total.| sq. mile. 
Thousands,| Per cent. | £ No. £ 
8120 27°86 | British Empire........... sssesesrrees 11181 | 30°51 1376 
21,018 7214 | Principal Foreign Countries......., 2545'8 | 69:49 1211 
29,138 | 100-00 3663'9 | 100-00 
ee 
* Information not available. 
9 Figures for 1882. * Embracing all vessels aboye small coasting craft of small 
tonnage. > Home consumption or domestic products only, © Figures for 1885, 


4 Figures for 1888. 


RAILWAYS IN TASMANIA. 


Launceston and Western Railway (Government Line ). Length, 
45 Miles ; originally 5ft. 3in. Gauge, now altered to 3ft. Gin. 


The sod of the first railway in Tasmania, connecting Launceston 
with Deloraine, was turned by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh in the year 1868, and three years after, on the 10th February, 
1871, the line was opened for traffic. “This line was originally projected 
by a private Company (The Launceston and Western Railway Com- 
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pany). Only one-ninth of the original capital, however, (£50,000), was 
subseribed by the shareholders, the remainder of the eapital (£400,000) 
having been raised by the Government, on the condition that the interest 
thereon would be paid, as a first charge, ont of the profits of the under- 
taking, or, failing that, by a levy of a special rate upon the real property 
of the Railway District, which had previously been assented to by a poll 
of the ratepayers. Although the line passed through the finest tract of 
agricultural land in the Colony, the traffic receipts during the first two 
years barely covered working expenses, and the Company being involved 
in financial difficulties, it was arranged to transfer the line to the 
Government upon certain terms. This transfer was effected on the 3rd 
August, 1872, from which time it has been successfully worked by the 
Government. 


Tasmanian Main Line Railway (Company). Length, 122 Miles ; 
Gauge, 3ft. Bin. ( Single Line ). 

Although agitation long existed for the construetion of a line of 
railway between the two principal centres, Hobart and Launceston, and 
although Parliament granted a vote of £5000 for a survey so far back 
as the year 1863, it was not until the year 1870 that the Government 
entered into an agreement with Mr. Audley Coote—who represented 
an English Company—giving it the right to construct a line between 
Hobart and Launceston, or between Hobart and Evandale Junction 
with running powers over the Launceston and Western Railway to 
Launceston, the Government guaranteeing 5 per cent. on capital 
expended during construction, and a profit of £32,500 per annum for 
30 years from the day of opening. 

The construction of the line was soon after commenced, and the 
Government laid down a third rail for the 3ft. Gin. gauge upon the 
Launceston and Western Railway, the Tasmanian Main Line ailway 
Company having previously obtained running powers over that part of 
the line to Launceston. Although train service was carried on by the 
contractors between Hobart and the Evandale Junction from March, 
1876, the line was not formally acknowledged as open for traffic by the 
Company until Ist November, 1876, from which time the line has been 
continuously worked by the Tasmanian Main Line Railway Company 
up to October, 1890, when it was purchased by the Government for the 
sum of £1,106,500. 


Emu Bay and Mount Bischoff Railway (Company). Length, 48 
Miles ; Gauge, 3ft. 6in. (Single Line). 

This line, originally worked as a horse-tramway, was converted 
into a 3ft. Gin. gauge railway, and opened for traffie between the Mount 
Bischoff Tin Mines and the port at Emu Bay in the year 1884. It is 
entirely a private undertaking, receiving no direct aid from the State, 
further than a right to levy somewhat higher rates for freight than are 
usually obtained on other railways. 


Progress of Tasmanian Railway Construction. 
The following summary shows the progress of railway construction 
since the beginning :— = 
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Miles, Opened for 


traffic. 
1. G. Launceston and Western, Launceston to Deloraine... 45 10 Feb., 1871 
2. C. Tasmanian Main Line Railway, Hobart to Evandale 
Junction, with running powers to Launceston ...... 122 1 Noy., 1876 
8. C. Emu Bay and Mount Bischoff, Emu Bay to Waratah 48 14 July, 1884 
4. G. Oatlands Branch, Parattah to Oatlands ..............++ 44 13 May, 1885 
5. G. Mersey Extension, Deloraine to Formby ... 87 80 May, 1885 
6. G. Fingal Branch, Corners to AVOCA ........sseeseeeeereeers 46 29 June, 1886 
7. G. Derwent Valley Branch, Bridgewater to New 
INGUIG iced teva eae tacnsbawacascscepebaeoassacsaeeiie sess ses 15 1 Sept., 1887 
8. G. Extension, ditto, New Norfolk to Glenora e.e..sseeee 9} 27 July, 1888 
9. G. Scottsdale Line, Launceston to Scottsdule...........-++ 47 9 Aug., 1889 
Government........00+ 204 
Total to August, 1889 S Contpailes pas reetoarens 170 
374 
G. indicates Government Railways. C. indicates Companies’ Railways. 


Beside these there are several other branches or extensions of the 
Government lines authorised and being constructed ; viz.— 


Green Ponds Branch—Brighton to Apsley ....s..sssscecseree 27 miles 

Sorell Railway—Bellerive to Sorell..... Riiscsesaecusrssasessesony Alyse 

Zeehan Railway ........ceceecrerseee Ai panes paveses SCChUN GT EIE Steet wen 
MOWAT cs sasvvcvess weetetacts Manet fesacnes AGO ee 71 y 


These, apart from other lines for which surveys have been made, 
make up a length of 470 miles of railway,—equivalent to 168 miles of 
line for every 1000 square miles of territory; 317 miles for every 
100,000 persons; or 321 persons to each mile of railway. Taking the 
size of the Colony into consideration, the progress made in opening up 
the country compares favourably with the larger sister colonies, where 
railways were established much earlier. 


Progress of Railways in Australasian Colonies compared. 


The following summary shows that, in relation to area—the true 
mode of comparison,—Tasmania ranks third among the Australasian 
group in the development of her railway system :— 


Miles of | Miles of Railway open or being con- 


i Persons to 
Railway. structed. Sachvimileot 
Railway 
Per 10,000 square miles.| Per 100,000 persons. 

1. Victoria: .....:000085 1889 329 262 886 
2, New Zealand ....... 1889 195 331 805 
9. Tasmamnia..........00+ . 1889 180 $21 
4. New South Wales . 1889 72 | 498 
5. Queensland .......... 1889 154 
6. South Australia .... 1889 221 
7. Western Australia. 1889} - 54 
Australasia .... 1889} 12,932 292 
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RarLways in various Countries, in the order of those showing the largest 
development of Railways in relation to Area. 


a SE SS 


Among densely populated Countries of Ex-European Countries— 
Europe— 

Miles of Rail- Miles of Rail- 

way per 10,000 way per 10,000 

square mites. square miles, 
1. Belgium ......scssesesesees 2429 1, Barbados .....:.,.ccscecore 1446 
2. United Kingdom 1636 2. Mauritius ........sccceseers 1305 
3. Netherlands ..... 1291 BoE EY Pt -.c0sccerceesseescee 1014 
4, Switzerland ....... Re oLO 4. United States . we 526 
5. German Empire......... 1163 5. Victoria ....... . 829 
6. France ....... Best sosatee 1073 Br LriMiddue, vorscsss se 808 
FONTAN Kees cers cae cesrens 825 7. New Zealand 195 
GeMaitatascsesteccsciesuscetts 756 8) WAsManis ...:....cesceceves 180 
ODO es acs asecsscsrstesceseeee 708 O.UNdIa 2 .c.cccsseccevesseons 176 
10. Austria and Hungary... 629 10. Jamaica 160 
11. Portugal ~.......ccscseeees 344 11. Brazil .. 155 
LQP Se Palllce conaussccssesseressnes 803 12. Nutal.........00- feseactaes 125 
IS PROUMBDIA ce.-ss7ee.rss 0s 291 | 13. Cape of Good Hope... 75 
14. Sweden and Norway... 191 | 14. New South Wales .... 72 
15. Servia 180 15. Ceylon  ...ccconscoerseoes 71 
16. Greece 149 TOs esrrersessatvnedes eeebeses 57 
17. Russia 92 | 17. Mexico.... 52 
18. Uruguay ...... eee 
19. Queensland ........sce00e 39 
20. Argentine Republic ... 37 
21 ATAU scrsteescass sor Gh 
SRUSUDER Es cscecssrcrs ever 86 
DPMELONU Ga dsesseteseesuscssseese 35 
23. South Australia ......... 28 
24. Newfoundland ........ reer! 
25. Western Australia .... 8 
26. Turkey .......scseeeseoene “ 7 
27. British Guiana ......... 2 


Thus it would appear that Belgium takes first rank among all 
countries as having the largest number of miles of railway (2429) in 
relation to area, the United Kingdom coming next with 1636 miles of 
railway per 10,000 square miles. 

Among 28 ex-European countries Barbados takes the highest 
rank, with 1446 miles per 10,000 square miles. In the first ten of this 
group it is locally interesting to observe that three Australasian Colonies 
are included—-viz., Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania—taking 5th, 
7th, and 8th rank respectively. 


DEVELOPMENT of the Railways of the World,* 1830 to 1886-7. 


Miles open. 
206 
5339 
23,628 


* Figures from 1830 to 1880 computed from comparative table in Kilometres given in 
Almanach de Gotha, p. 1083, year 1884. 
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-Raitways of the World, arranged in the Order of their importance. 


In BRITISH PossEssIoNs. 


Miles open or 


being constructed. 
Country, 
Per 
No, | 10,000 
sq. miles, 
1887-9. 

United Kingdom....|19,812| 1686 
ENB. <s «cvs soeuteucese 15,245; 176 
Australasia (Total) |12,935 41 
CBNGAR ss sscscscdevece 12,163 36 
WACTOYAG c<sascceenerses 2883 | 329 
Queensland............ 2635 39 
New South Wales...| 2252 2 
New Zealand......... 2035 | 195 
South Australia...... 1844 28 
Cape of Good Hope | 1599 75 
Western Australia...| 813 7 
Tasmania, 473 180 
Natale ccc. 234 125 
GCoylonii... cette esis: 181 71 
Newfoundland 115 27 
Mauritius 92} 1805 
OMIA is sscesdceorerac 67| 160 
AUTINICAC cossencecsveas’ 54] 308 
Barbados .........0. 24] 1446 
British Guiana....... 21 2 
1) a ser 9 756 
62,551| 77 


Persons 
per mile 
of rail. 


In PRINCIPAL FOREIG 


N COUNTRIES. 


} 
| Miles open or 
being constructed. 


Country. 
Per 
No. | 10,000 
aq. mils. 
1886-8. 
United States......2...... 154,276 | 526 
Panceetseeiis. 29,683 | 1455 
German Empire...........] 24,270 | 1163 
Russia-in-Europe.........!_ 17,318 92 
Austria~Hungary......... 15,104 | 629 
LOU bates evicrene home TER 7830 | 708 
Da Distaccssesiives sec-sece as 5929} 303 
Sweden and Norway..... 5644 | 191 
BSDAD I esses ertecv ecsaaia3s 4955} 155 
Argentine Republic...... 4216 37 
MGNACOr eaitiseesecseorese ces 3849 52 
BGL ORAS <s csec es sssce sass 2762 | 2429 
Switzerland..............00 1869 | 1210 
Chili 1649 57 
Peru 1625 35 
Netherlandsss,..c.s.00¢++a0 1616 | 1291 
ROUMANIB:......c00seres cess 1460} 291 
Denmark.... 1217} 825 
Portugal 1188 | 344 
Eeyptsscatsves 1115 | 1014 
Turkey 904 7 
Japan.. 534 36 
GTCECE iaseeitscesstsvenscaes? 371] 149 
MOLV daemecesbciececurourees 339} 180 
Uruguay 337 47 
Total Foreign Countries| 290,055 | 138 
Summary. 

Total Principal Foreign 
Couniriesiin sass. 290,055 | 138 
Total British Possessions) 62,551 77 
All Countries......... 352,606 | 121 


A more vivid conception of the extent of the principal railways of 
the world may be gained by contrasting their respective lengths with 
the mean circumference or diameter of the ‘globe; thus :— 


The Railways of the World would girdle the earth 14:20 times. 
is a United States 5 5 6:21 # 
y 7 British Possessions ,, * 252 55 
” “ France + =f 1:20—_,, 
ay Germany represents the diameter of the earth 3:07 ” 
” es United Kingdom ae = 2°51 A 
*5 “ Russia F A 2:39 5. 
” a India 8 ‘ 1:93 ” 
9 5 Austria-Hungary = * 1-91 2 
9 = Australasia si = 164 ” 
> 1) Canada 1:54 
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Results of the Working of Tasmanian Railways. 


A fall analysis of the working of Tasmanian Railways is given in 
the eight tables following. It is difficult to gauge the financial prospects 
of the various Government lines, as new extensions into fresh districts 
have the immediate effect of concealing the true progress of the portions 
which had been constructed first, but had barely time to reveal local 
progress arising out of the new industries being developed. Naturally, 
the earlier portions were constructed within the more densely centred 
Districts. The later extensions are projected into more and more thinly 
peopled districts, and the effect upon receipts for a time must be the 
arrest or decline of average receipts per mile open and per train mile, 
even although the aggregates show a steady increase throughout. This 
effect is well exemplified by reference to the development of the Govern- 
ment Railways for different years. 


GovyerNMENT Rartiways.—Receipte. 


nr 
| . | Per cent. 
Year. Miles Open.| Gross. | Net. Per Mile, | P' beh ae Per elative (0 2] bebe ei 
\Capital expended.) ;, Recaipte. 
Se eon sail Sea dae | - | — 
oO. £ Fs £ esa | 
IRV es peepee H 45 17,093 | 3441 | 379°9 | Ae: 0°81 ages 
LUCY AS eres : 45 22,190 | 4509 | 493°0 | 4 4°3 1:03 be Aid, 
ASS 2e coe 45 27,686 | 9878 | 615°0|5 4°7 2°26 64°4 
1888...... cele eLbTs 59,890 | 2591 | 391°9|)3 4° 6 0°22 | 95°7 
VSBO sess. 2043 | 75,925 |18,094 | 431°2|3 9° 8 1°16 13 7601 
} | { | 


{ | 


Cost of Working. 

The inverse of the preceding conclusions ought to be expected as 
regards cost of working; for as lines are projected into more thinly 
peopled districts the train service per mile open ought to be smaller, and 
the relative cost per train mile and per mile less. It is obvious that 
fixed charges, such as management and station agencies, should relatively 
decrease, with a corresponding increase in the absolute number of train 
miles run; thus— 


GoveRNMENT Rariways.—Cost of Working. 
EERE 


| | Train Miles. 
as Total are Per Tra’ 
| lies One. | Asaoans «| PSY: ee Total. Por Mile. 
aS eases ERS 
No £ £ &  d. 
45 | . 18,652 C105: 3 foal (aoe Mears al 83,682 2260 
45 17,681 $499) |) 3) 527 101,712 2260 
45 17,808 $41:5 | 8 5:6 102,739 2283 
1573 57,279 | 375°0 epee 353,515 2313 
2043 | 57,831, 828°5 2 10°9 397,354 2257 


i a 


This comparative statement proves the correctness of the conelu- 
sions arrived at. 
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Extent of Train Service provided relative to Mileage and Traffic Receipts 
on Australasian Lines. 


Train Miles} Trains per | Tins per | Cost of Receipts | Per cent. 


‘Train Service. per Mile | Mile per | Mileper | Working | yor mie | Net Re- 
, £1000 Re-| per Mile ceipts to 
Pee cats Day, ceipts, Open. Open. Capital. 
PTeVACLONIAs 1880. ...s.rcsesnsse 4858 15°52 10°97 885 1415 ‘01 


4 
. New South Wales, 1889...! 3459 11°05 | 9:45 753 1169 3°03 
. Tasmania, 1889 ............ 2358 7°53 14°95 440 504 0 
Western Australia, 1889.) 2037 6°51 | 29°99 289 217 |-1°55 
. South Australia, 1889....) 1756 5°61 | 10°63 296 528 3 
. New Zealand, 1889 .......| 1604 5°12 8°36 372 612 3 
5 1 
8 


NOOR ONDE 


. Queensland, 1889 ........, 1757 ‘61 | 14°54 288 886 


‘63 | 11°20 510 796 3°08 


Total Australasia...| 2676 


Of the £28,170,121 Revenue, expenditure for the seven colonies of 
Australasia in 1889 £9,814,630, or 34-84 per cent., is absorbed by the 
interest and working expenses of Railways alone. (Working expenses, 
£5,614,952 ; interest on Railway construction, £4,199,678.) The total 
Revenue for the Railways amount to £8,828,146, exceeding working 
expenses by £3,213,194, but falling short of working and_ interest 
expenses by £986,484, or a deficiency on the whole of 10:05 per cent. 

Profit on working Railways largely depends upon economy in the 
train service provided. The relative amount of profit from the working 
of the various Railways does not always depend upon the richness of 
traffic and traffic receipts. A great deal depends upon the method of 
working the Railways under varying conditions, as in densely or thinly 
populated localities. 

This is significantly illustrated by contrasting the results of working 
the Railway systems of South Australia and New South Wales; the 
former, with only a traffic yielding £528 per mile, or less than a half of 
the latter, is yet able to show a higher net profit (viz., 3°73 per cent., as 
against 3-03 per cent.), owing mainly to the wise economy with which 
they limit and determine the train service in accordance with the vary- 
ing resources of the districts through which the particular railway system 
passes. Queensland and New Zealand also, with good results from a 
financial point of view, follow a similar economical course in the way in 
which they accommodate the train service to the varying needs of 
districts in varying stages of development. The latter Colony (New 
Zealand) only earns about half the receipts per mile of New South 
Wales Railways, yet, by carefully limiting its train service—equiva- 
lent to 5'12 trains per mile per day—it is enabled to serve the needs of 
the Colony satisfactorily, if not luxuriously, at a cost of only £372 per 
mile worked, and is, therefore, able to show a higher net profit (3°1) per 
cent. to 3:03) than the New South Wales Railways, notwithstanding 
the advantage which a richer traffic (£753 per mile) gives the latter 
Colony. * 

is an illustration of the importance of these considerations in 
relation to the finances of a young colony, it is noteworthy that, although 
the traffic receipts per mile upon the Main Line Railway of Tasmania 
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for 1889 were greater than the average receipts per mile upon New 
Zealand railways, the former, practically, yielded no profit on working 
owing to its train service being as much as 80:4 per cent. above the 
average afforded in New Zealand; while the latter, by its greater 
economy of train service, yielded a profit of £233°5 per mile worked, 
amounting to £422,401, or nearly 3 per cent. on cost of construction, 
for the year 1889,—equivalent to a saving in that Colony of 13s. 7d. per 
head of the population, or equivalent to a reduction of its Public Debt 
of £12,068,600, reckoning interest at 34 per cent. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that it would be of the greatest advantage to the 
finances of the young thinly populated colonies if the admirable methods 
of working railways in Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand 
were followed more closely in the extension of railway systems into the 
more thinly populated districts; and, indeed, it is satisfactory to note 
that in the mode of working the later extensions in Tasmania (Scottsdale 
and Fingal lines) the present very able Manager, Mr. Back, has already 
given indication that this very desirable course of economy in working 
will be closely followed in all new extensions into districts of a similar 
character as regards traffic and population. From the analysis of the 
preceding table it is clear, from a national and financial point of view, 
that the usual references to cost per mile or per train mile of themselves 
afford no reliable index to the economy of working railways. These 
indices are only of value when conjoined with the standards of economy 
as regards Train Service per mile per day, and Train Service per £1000 
Traffic Receipts. 

For Railways in thinly populated districts where the traffic is small 
(say yielding under £400 per mile per year), the average train miles, 
reckoned on number of through-trains per day, is the most reliable test of 
economical working. For lines yielding more than £400 per mile per 
year, the best test of economy would be its measure above or below the 
standard of 11:20 trains per £1000 traffic receipts per mile, which last 
is the average for Australasian Railways as a whole for the year 1889. 


TASMANIAN Raitways. 


GoveRNMENT RaiLtways—Traffic Receipts, &c. 1873 to 1889. 


es ereseasetesstenrenenerssssnerer 


Cost of Construction 


and Equipment. 


5 Total 
Year. Sy Train 
& Miles. 

i | Amount. |Per mile. 

a 
ae £ 

45 426,279 | 9472 83,682 
wee. 45 427,946 | 9509 94,110 
sree] 45 429,604 | 9547 | 89,650 
we] 45 431,618 | 9591 89,101 
we] 45 433,409 | 9631 | 102,471 
.| 45 435,445 | 9676 | 101,712 
| 45 435,595 | 9679 | 100,624 
we] 45 435,595 | 9679 | 104,478 
w| 45 437,015 | 9711 | 101,934 
we] 45 439,383 | 9764 | 102,739 
wee] 45 445,322 | 9896 | 107,466 
| 45 465,494 110,344 | 108,175 
-.| 863) 668,263 | 7726 | 164,575 
.../138 872,382 | 6558 | 224,143 
+ {148 976,957 | 6601 | 295,432 
-. (1573! 1,165,269 | 7398 | 353,515 
2043) 1,549,848 | 7578 | 397,354 


SSS SSS SESS 


Locomotives. 


MAAAAATAT ARS 


Goods and Pas- 
senger Traffic. 


Tons. 


25,283 
24,804 
25,837 
20,630 
18,516 
17,421 
16,363 
20,762 
21,043 
24,966 
25,528 
22,862 
29,329 
42,661 
68,113 
84,080 
110,949 


Receipts. 

Passen- Parcels, Goods and 

gers. Passengers. &e. Live Stock. 

£ £ £ 

82,923 7659 433 7969 
91,264 8919 515 7496 
92,122 9132 572 8691 
103,017 9138 698 6788 
102,959 9899 572 6804 
106,472 10,251 675 6448 
103,256 | 10,083 769 5686 
102,918 | 10,118 759 7332 
102,495 | 10,396 791 7547 
111,271 | 11,973 921 9267 
123,441 | 18,108 1035 9683 
132,482 18,673 1098 8575 
158,723 | 17,139 1409 10,896 
193,829 22,456 1721 15,052 
246,265 26,411 1831 18,026 
282,436 29,388 2130 19,675 
316,498 | 34,058 2626 27,703 


Miscel- 
Janeous. 


£ 
1082 
1395 
1041 
1590 
4167 
4816 
5046 
5351 
5846 
5525 
5701 
5729 
6975 
6695 
7686 
8698 
11,539 


COO RRO OR Rh mR eR COR 


Receipts per 
s. | Train Mile. 


a 
= 
J 


~~ 
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GovERNMENT RaILWways. 


Workina Expenses, 1873 ro 1889. 
iti ee Se 


eA A Locomotive and Carriage . General Charges, Mails. ToraL WORKING S 
3 Maintenance. and Wagon Charges. Traffic Charges. $e. ? Ganon: & 
& 
Year.| 3 Ale ale ee ee Ee 
% Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per | is 
‘| Amount.| Milo | Train | Amount.| Mile | Train | Amount. Mile | Train | Amount.| Mile | Train | Amount.| Mile | Train | § 
Pl open. | Mile. open. | Mile. oper. | Mile. open. | Mile. open. | Mile. iS 
fy £ s. d. £ £ s. d. eo ae rented £ £ tad: £ £ s. d. 
1873...| 45 3400 75°5; 0 9:7) 4559 | 101°3 | 1 1°1 4238 94°1|1 O°1) 1455 32-4 | 0 4:1 | 18,652 | 303°3 | 3 3-1 318 
1874...) 45 4791 | 106°4/1 0-2 5285 | 117°6)11°5 4231 94°0 | 010°7| 1821 29°3 | 0 3°4 | 15,628 | 347°3 | 3 3:8) 313 
1875...| 45 4863 LOLS ody s2 5085 113°0 | 11°8 4781 ee ety teat Ces Bt 1484 33°0 | 0 4:0 | 16,213 360°3 | 3 8°0) 313 
1876...| 45 4650 103°3 | 1 0:5) 5032 111°8}11°5 4666 103°7; 1 0°56 1434 31:9 | 0 3°9 | 15,782 350°7 | 3 6°4| 313 
1877...| 45 5960 | 182-4] 1 1:1} 5657 | 125°7) 1 3°1 4884 | 108°5 | 0 10°7;/ 1602 35°6 | 0 3°5 | 18,108 } 402°2 | 3 6:4] 318 
1878...) 45 5342 97-2 | 011-7} 5662 | 125°8|13°4 4806 85°8 | 0 10°5| = 1871 33°4 | 0 4°1 | 17,681 | 342°2!3 5°7| 312 
1879...| 45 6550 | 118-7] 1 2°5| 5681 | 126°2 | 1 3°7 4720 84°3 | 0 10°5| 1748 31:2] 03°9 , 18,699 | 360°4|3 8-6] 318 
1880...) 45 | 5554 99°2}0 11:9} 5248 | 116-6] 11°9 4976 88°9 | 0 10°7| 1678 30°0 | 0 8°6 | 17,456 | 3384°7 | 3 4:1) 314 
1881...) 45 5727 102°3 |] 1 0°6 5206 115°7 | 1 2°2 4822 86-1 | 0 11°6 1956 84°9 | 0 4°3 | 17,711 339°0 | 3 5°7| 313 
1882...) 45 5688 101°6 | 1 O°6 5376 119°5 | 1 2°7 5041 90:0 | 0 11°2 1708 3074 | 0 3°1 | 17,808 341°5 | 3 5°6) 312 
1883...) 45 9188 | 164:1}1 7°4| 65932 | 181°8]13°3 5681 | 101°4]1 0:0) 1767 81-6 | 0 3°7 | 22,568 | 428°9 | 4 2-4) 318 
1884...) 45 7547 | 184-7 | 1 3°97; (5781 | 127-3 | 1 2°7 5451 97°38 | 0 11°4|- 1824 32:5 | 0 3°8 | 20,553. | 391°8 | 3 9°6) 314 
1885...! 863} 10,697 182°7 | 1 2-8] 11,929 162.3 | 1 6°0 7014 87°0 | 0 97 2054 25-5 | 0 2°8 | 31,064 407°5 | 3 9°3) 313 
1886.../1383 } 15,308 144°4 |] 1 3:9) 11,863 T1i-9); & 1-6 8506 80°2 | 0 8°8) 2241 21-1 | 0 2°3 | 37,918 357°6 | 3 4°6) 313 
1887...|148 | 21,944 159°0 | 1 5:3} 16,1386 109°7 | 11°2 9663 70°0}0 7°6 2865 20°7 | 0 2°2 | 49,608 359°4 | 3 4:3] 313 
1888.../1573} 24,293 | 159°0] 1 4-3] 19,0838 | 124-6 | 1 1°6 | 11,008 72°0 | 0 7:1} 2965 19:4 | 0 1°9 | 57,299 | 375°0 | 3 2-9) 318 
1889.../2043] 24,409 | 188°6 | 1 2°8} 18,072 | 102-7 | 0 10-9} 11,928 67°8 | 0 7°2|. 3429 19-4 | 0 2°0 | 57,882 | 828°5 | 2 10-9} 318 
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GovERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Summary for Five Years ending 3lst December, 1889. 


METAR ODOR oe bse ite ts asiore absis'Sie ses] ~ No. 
Totai cost of construction and equipment ..... £ 
Dittordiifospersmuile sc). gssioe gece cence £ 
GUPISS OAPI ee bole foi he cictotoyshocolh cavers Wie’ e, olor sisi ae £ 
Working expenses ................ Sisreteineiaia £ 
PON COM Ay OL RUIN sie ccctite <evoit s onesie die a.c:eiate ie £ 


Proportion of working expenses to gross earnings|Per cent. 
Profit on working per £100 capital expenditure| _,, 


Passenger journeys ....... piniele sterelerets 6.019 tele No. 
Average distance travelled per, passenger...... | Miles. 
Average rate per passenger............0200e 8. d. 
Ditto per passenger per mile ............ Pence. 
Goods tontiaverenc eves «clas sles cte + ss steeds No. 
Average distance travelled per ton ........... Miles. 
Average rate per ton ...........-++0-2eeeee s. d. 
Ditto per ton per mile .................- Pence. 
MPP HITPANTICH PE rns aciatndare vig srcleleisteiaieio"es cum eens No. 
Average ditto per mile open ............ 4... | No. 
Mon PINGMUCA LE io i2's)ccie'e crorstarstaials Vahe'« Osh eix) are | No. 
Gross earnings per train mile ............... s. d. 
Ditto per mile worked ..........- Sab ace 
Working expenses per train mile.......... ace Pecnett 
Ditto per mile worked ...............¢. £ 
TSOOOMOUVOSejercarae epee v:clersis tale ofc loretsictersietstatale No. 


164,575 


18°62 


2365 


196,155 


4 51 
523°3 
3 9°3 
407°5 


10 
224 


133 
872,332 
6558 


45,924 
37,917 
8007 
82°56 
0-91 


193,829 
20:47 

2 3:80 
1:36 
42,661 
28°77 

6 5:45 
2:69 


224,143 


2114 
246,269 


cd et | 
433-2 
3 46 
357°6 


17 
392 


1887. 
148 
976,957 
6601 


49,608 
4346 
91°94 
0-44 


246,265 


20°52 
21-74 
1:25 
68,113 
30-64 

4 11:09 
1:93 


295,432 


2141 
334,958 


58,954 


1isss. 1889. 


157} 204} 


1,165,269 | 1,549,848 
7398 7578 


59,890 | 75,925 


57,279 | 57,831 
2591 18,094 


95°67 76°16 
0:22 1°16 
282,436 | 316,498 
20:49 22°32 
2097} 21:82 
1-21 1°15 
84,080 | 110,949 
33°21 32-01 
45:29| 4 8:80 
1-60 1°77 


358,515 | 397,354 


2313 2257 
409,306 477,250 


3 4:65 3 9°85 
391°97 431-29 
3 2:9 2 10:9 
375°0 328°5 


21 25 


555 567 


896 
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Working of the Tasmanian Main Line Railway. 


The following summary, selecting five yearly intervals, reveals the 
progress made in working this railway since the year 1879 :— 


———————-. ——- —- —- | ——- — —-| | 


Miles Opetibers.--cpecccensesceeee gare No. 122 122 122 
MVEXIGRSWOLKOUsscrcscscosaccsnstcnaree No. 133 133 133 
GrOsSIRECEIIAiaceaasssnsayaccsanessaned £| 49,727 76,094 81,658 
Working expenses .........0..sse000 £| 52,747 71,565 81,588 
PLOtteccccecsi-: cercsssseosctesssccebeacs £ a 4529 70 
MIONS Me coat aeneststecetsaasiseneveveactses £ 3020 cf : 
Receipts— 
Per mile.......... : 373°8 518°9 572'1 613°9 
Per train mile ... 3 4:8 4 57 3 108 4 29 
Expenses per mile 396°6 518°6 538°0 613°4 
Ditto per train mile ...... COR EA RS) Sey 5) 4 5:7 3 80 4 2°8 
Receipts per passenger per miles. d.| 6 3°7 3 16 2 28 2 ose 
Train miles per mile ............ No. 2197 2318 2934 2894 
Profit per cent. to capital outlay...... ae 0°03 | 0°38 0:01 
Working cost per cent. to receipts... ; 99°9 


94°6 | 


During the eleven years receipts have increased by £31,931, or 
642 per cent., and the latter year shows a profit on working of £70, or 
001 per cent. on capital outlay, as contrasted with a positive loss on 
working of £3020 in the year 1879. The reason why the profit has 
not more markedly increased in correspondence with receipts is due to 
the fact that the gain in receipts is counterbalanced in the latter years 
by extra service rendered for the sake of short-journey traffic, as shown 
by the lowered value of the fare per passenger, and by the train service 
per mile having increased nearly 31 per cent., the expenses thus absorb- 
ing the greater part of the improvement in revenue. 


TasMANIAN Marin Link Rariway Company (Limirep).—Comparative Statement of Receipts and Working 
Expenses, 1876 to 1889. 


Receipis. 
Period Pass P Is, & Goods and Live Mail Telegrams, T eee 
eriod. assengers. areels, Ke. Stock. ails. Renta; ke. OTAL. Ly 
£ £ £ £ £ £ nce 
Wear L876... ateas’ 10,414 663 7417 — 42 18,536 —_ 
WOU ifireciice atest avers 23,775 1999° 11,317 1343 309 38,743 38 271 
UB LS stcatee cleric 26,197 2453 14,442 2587 415 46,094 3 5:62 
1 hc a ees ees 28,429 2469 15,571 2873 385 49,727 3 4:83 
PSSOV Noe septa seleerd 28,193 2635 15,971 2873 508 50,180 3 4:62 
LBS Une occieteelereis 32,503 3037 15,530 3083 640 54,793 3 7°86 
TSO so cere svileitcemeates 35,866 17,467 2873 795 60,328 3 11:90 
ASRS Wee o sloaciasies 41,075 20,418 2963 880 69,010 4 5:72 
LZRE nt Ber aed isteie 38,040 23,174 3450 955 69,327 4 282 
BBO mercrcsnicieaieletis 40,287 25,195 3100 1207 73,707 4 4:41 
Gein ste aisic'eis) sioais 38,922 22,583 3000 991 68,948 4 2:1) 
LSS Mies iets < dietoieretete 35,835 25,643 3000 1194 69,040 3 9:12 
RRB ei teic icveoet oe 42,449 26,138 3300 694 76,094 3 10°80 
SSO rc forctelatecerateers 45,107 27,780 3300 1952 81,658 4 2°92 
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Tasmanian Marin Line Ratnway Company (Limrrep)—Comparative Statement of Receipts and Working 
Expenses, 1876 to 1889—continued. 


Working Expenses. 
SS Ss ssesesesssesseseresesnvusnensnsresesssersswnnessnsnes 

Locomotive and 5 General ; Pon 

Period. Maintenance. Piwacsa nana i L ee d na. TOTAL. ae 

Department. Tasmania. Mile. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ me cee 

WOAEEILE 70 iteicctaast eras 12,199 6952 3587 5117 982 28,837 _ 

MS Zisie setetiereios aeiere 18,078 15,238 6238 | 6628 4248 50,430 4 2:39 
USvis) ea.ch.caus oavale 21,119 15,922 6822 \ 7032 4825 55,720 4 2:32 
TOTO aa stelaiefetslaimies 17,124 16,669 7572 6878 4505 52,748 3° 7°31 
SSO RY. elsererees : 17,008 15,273 7609 6552 4589 51,031 3° 531 
NES re ietcretssavereas . 19,591 16,274 7817 6103 4650 54,435 3 7:57 
BS raiecteistelelaterers 21,677 17,907 8064 6050 4452 58,150 3 10:17 
aS Mos cbapearccd6 21,645 26,098 9221 6441 _ 5568 68,973 4 5-69 
BBE ciatersie aie ectecre . 17,778 28,185 9754 6755 5665 68,137 4 1:95 
BBD Meme sles creintcte 26,440 24,350 10,418 7085 5253 73,546 4 4-30 
ESE Ielcieisicareicteyercle 23,077 23,778 10,031 7096 4962 68,944 4 2°08 
ES ii reslesidiescersts 20,014 24,422 10,528 7066 6169 68,199 3 8°57 

EER claisie(eleisercistt 24,305 23,726 6945 5789 71,565 3 801 
ABS lier ie cisialelsioreiete 21,983 29,263 7670 81,588 4 2-87 
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T.M.L. Racuway.—Summary for Five-yearly period, 1885-89. 


Particulars. 

Mil@S OPGHi <<... ..csscosceeseeessscennesntocseuosnnanendanccews No, 
Miles WOrk6d 5.........ccscsserocesssenneccsnnsesnccpesceeass No. 
Total cost of construction and equipment—Thousand £ 
Passengers Carried ....-....:.sssesssssecersensseseceseeees No. 
Average fare per passenger .....-....seeeeeeeeeereereee s. d. 
Goods and minerals conveyed ........+.+++++ Tons 
Average rate per ton ........ccccsecsccssserersseecerseaee s. d. 
Livestock conveyed ......... .... Trucks 
Average rate per truck ..0.......ssseesscoeeseeeoeeeeenes s. d. 
Train’ MMOGs TUN. ......0.ccc0ssensscecstuescersveseaesennst 
Average mileage per mile worked ; 
Engine miles run ..........csssccressccssseconeescecesscsees 
GOSS TECCIPES ....0..ceecsrrecceecessecresseonssederoscsescoeces 
Working expenses ....... soseeee 
Profit on WOrking’ .........:.ssccceseeceesseeesescsseesceeenees 
Profit on working per £100 capital expenditure...... £ 
LOSS ON WOPKING | ........eccsedsccvencesssascosccecsossscoens £ 
Gross Receipts per train mile..............:seeeseeeeeee s. d. 

Ditto per mile worked ...........-cccceeeeeseeeeeeeoeee £ 
Working expenses per train mile .................+00 s. d. 

Ditto per mile worked...........-ssssscsesencorsseeses £ 
Wiocomiotteee ss. itencn svhevtn msdsgerspusattapnsandsites No. 
Number of carriages, wagons, &c. ............ -. No. 


1835. 


122 
133 

1188 
322,787 
2 595 
46,522 

9 7:19 
1574 

36 5:18 


337,474 
2537 
367,954 


73,707 
73,546 

161 
0-01 


1886. 


122 
183 
1188 


337,972 
2 364 
41,871 

9 478 

1713 

33 11-29 


330,416 
2484 
354,674 
68,948 
68,944 
4 
0-01 


4 4:41 
55419 
4 4:30 
552°98 


15 
294 


4 211 
518°41 
4 2°08 
518°38 
14 
285 


1887. 


122 
133 
1188 


343,502 
2 1:04 


1888. 


122 
133 
1188 


379,775 


367,267 
2761 
401,487 


* Subject to correction upon receipt of London advices, 


39) 
43 


(0,226 
2934 
3,796 


390,131 


384,899 


eee enn enn Dea 


1889. 


122 
133 
1188 


2 3°75 
80,814 
6 4:04 
1568 
27 10°16 


2894. 
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Working of the Emu Bay and Mount Bischoff Railway. 


From a financial point of view, as an undertaking this line is 
worked with great success, having yielded during the five years of 
working an average annual profit of 4:96 per cent. on capital outlay. 

This result with the small extent of traffic could not be attained 
were it not for acombination of peculiarly favourable local conditions, 
among which are the following :— 


(1.) Low cost of construction and equipment, only averaging 
£3192 per mile. : 


(2.) Light traffic and a small train service ; the latter only repre- 
senting 576 train miles per mile per year, and enabling 
the line to be worked at the very low cost of £19467 per 
mile per year. 

(3.) The advantage of the local conditions, securing the greater 
part of its freight for the whole distance of working, and 
the value of the goods carried—tin ore chiefly—permit- 
ting of a high rate of carriage—e.g., £2 15s. 9d. per ton 
for a distance not exceeding 48 miles—averaging 10s. 0:48d. 
per train mile. If such rates were charged upon Govern- 
ment railways, securing a similar yield of receipts per 
train mile, the year 1889 would have shown a profit on 
working equal to £141,605, or 9:13 per cent. on capital 
outlay. 


Emu Bay and Mount Biscnorr RArtway.—Summary for Years 1885-89. 
Dee a a nena 


Particulars. i8ss. 
Miles open .......... seecocdnetngs sets INT 48 
Miles worked ...........ccsececeeonee ondoneedenober No. 48 
Total cost of construction and equipment...... £ 153,138 
Ditto,| per Mile .......c.sesersececsencsneeesnnee £ 3192 
4684 
10 2°73 
4531 
59s. 288d. 
EPA MUS TUN) ..¢.05...0050>6 Deeetasss 30,144 
Average mileage per mile open ...... 628 
Engine miles run ..........0cs.seser siaicccteots No. 30,375 
Gross receipts....... Bs sov cccrecweast wanee eet’ mane £ ) 16,779 3 2 
Working expenses £ 6573 12 2 
Profit OM WOPKING .........000scesecoverenseeseneceees £ | 10,205 11 0 
Ditto per £100 capital expenditure ....... £ 6°66 
Gross receipts per train mile ........:0 & @ 11 1°58 
Ditto mile worked.........-.....+6+ £ 349-56 
Working expenses per train mile ............8. @. 4° 4:33 
Ditto mile worked............ eetaccesgasee oar 136:95 
OCOMOUIV OSM ecstydcrcaycceesverecess csestecern yore 2 
Number of carriages, wagons, &c 27 


1886. 1887. 
48 48 
48 48 
158,183 153,209 
3192 3192 
5092 6924 
9 4:24 7 65 
4694 4842 
57s. 52d. | 54s, 11-15d. 
33,358 31,868 
695 664 
33,628 32,198 
17,062 10 8 |17,22916 11 
7956 710| 852611 0 
9106 210] 8703 511 
5:96 568 
10 2:76 10 9°75 
355°47 358-95 
4 9:24 5 4-21 
165°75 177-63 
2 2 
27 27 


17,486 19 7 
10,913 6 11 


1888. 1889. 
48 48 
48 248 
153,209* 187,198 
3192 3900 
7691 9226 
7 9:46 6 3:38 
4561 4462 
58s. 253d, | 55s. 9°70d. 
33,294 33,733 
693 703 
34,172 34,135 


16,9385 1 2 
12,752 14 1 


657312 8| 4182 7 1 
4:29 2:28 
10 6:35 10 0-48 
364-31 352°81 
6 666 7 673 
227-35 | 265°68 
| 
3 | 3 
22 | 26 
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Don Tramway.—Open to the General Public for Traffic. 


a 


Particulars. 
GERUICD petentreasertcaceaacesursctcceses ft. in. 
ITLICR ON GU ciseecmsrecrcnkastadcsesran ses 
Miles constructed........... 
Cost of construction and eerapngnt £ 
Ditto per mile . ie Auge 
GTOSAIMECELPUStesseuscsesssotucferenesees £ 
Working expenses 
Receipts per train mile ............ 8. d. 
Ditto per mile opened.. Seats 
Ditto per horse.........,...s0sse0e £ 
Working expenses per train mile s. d. 
Ditto per mile open.............+. £ 
Wittomer Horse) r.<.0.0)scsesseesee £ 
Ditto per £100 receipts......... £ 
Profit on working .........].......000 £ 
Ditto per£100 capital expended £ 
Horses employed (Average) ...... No. 
Men employed 0 untecor No. 
Carriages, wagons, &C. .......04.46 No. 
PUPAE UE M dices <.cespecsssiscedsiessons No. 


Tons traffic carried .............0004 No. 
P&SSONEECYE,....00seees0ssaneess deccesses 


® Estimated. 


1885. 1886. 18387. 1888. 18s9. 
4 6 4 6 4 6 4 6 4 6 
13°5 135 Lied il ll 
13°5 13°5 13 5 13 13 

» 9356 9356 9356 9750 9838 

693-04 693-04. 693-04 88636 8943 
1994 1913 1197 1011 13338 
1800 1958 1192 1330 127. 
2 2-58 2 1:50 1 3:95 1 268 1 5:09 
147:70 141:70 104°87 91°91 121-18 
_ 153:38 147:15 119:7 84:25 133°30 
2 0:00 2 1:10 1 3°88 1 5:45 1 4:98 
133°33 145-04 10364 120:90 114-91 
138°46 150°61 119-20 110°84 127°4 
90:27 102°35 99°58 13155 95°50 


194 —45 
2:07 —48 
13 13 
9 7 
10 8 


18,000* 18,000* 


5160 
b 


> Passengers carried free; no record of number available. 
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Aut Tasmantan Raitways.—Summary for Five-yearly Period, 1885-89. 
er ————— 


Particulars. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Miles open on 31st December.........0:+1++seereerseees b 257 303 318 3273 $744 
Miles worked, average per year ........--ssesereeeeeees F 240 276 319 323 346 
Total cost of construction and equipment 2,009,712 2,213,781 2,318,482 2,506,794 2,925,362 
Ditto per mile .........sccceeeeeeessecereceneceeeeereanes 7819°89 7306:21 7290°82 7654°33 7010°31 
Passenger jOUrNCYS ......-.0eceereseesevenereceeeeenereeees E 486,194 536,893, 596,691 669,902 715,855 
Ditto per 1000 train miles 914 913 859 862 877 
Ditto per miles worked 1891 1771 1876 2046 2069 
Average fare per passenger ... é 2 5:53 2 4:50 2 2-08 2 468 2 3°51 
Goods and minerals tonnage...........+++- : 80,381 89,226 131,282 161,169 196,225 
Ditto per 1000 train miles..............-ssseeeeeeee b 165 153 188 245 240 
Ditto per miles worked ered 313 294 413 473 567 
Average rate per tom ......cccesseeseeeereeeeeeeenersnenes Sede LL oho 10 6:21 8 15 6 11:23 6 659 
lo cri eit a Rs AGU Oe a RE £) 126,905 131,935 140,224 153,471 174,518 
Working expenses ... £ 111,167 114,706 126,333 139,777 152,172 
Profit on working £ 15,738 17,229 13,891 12,694 22,346 
Ditto per £100 capital expenditure ..........+0+++ £ 0°78 0:77 0-60 0°50 0-76 
LOSS ON WOFKING, ........0.ccsosesensceancsenerreccecnorcnceses £ — s ca ort = 
Proportion of working expenses to £100 gross 
CAYNINGS ......00cceecsecsecconsceatecceessvensewsacerssseaeecseeess 87:60 86°94 90°09 91:07 87:19 
Wfleeita  rdah eae rend cae cpio aos kas coe cox psc dodeeecaesct .| 582,198 587,917 694,567 777,035 815,986 
Average mileage per mile worked 2217 2130 2177 2406 2358 
Receipts per train Mile.........ccseeeceeseeseeseeteseeeees s. d. 4 9:23 4 5:86 4 0-45 8 11-40 4 3:33 
Ditto per mile worked £ 528°77 478-00 439°57 475714 504-39 
Working expenses per train mile ........:..sseeseeeee s. d. 4 213 3 10°82 3 7:65 reoae la, 3 8°75 
Ditto per mile worked .........ssceeeseseeseeeseseeeees co 463'19 41560 396:03 432°74 439°80 
LOCOMOtIVES .......2ceececeseceeesenneveeescereeeeeeeseneone No. 27 33 39 38 42 
Carriages, Wagons, &C. ........ceeeeeeeeseeseceeeeeeeeeeees No. 545 704 849 861 880 
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Aut Tasmantan Rainways.—Analysis showing the General Results from working the various Lines from 1871 to 1889. 


So ny a Se 


1883 ........ owe 
1884 ....+4-. 
1885 ......0004. 


sence 


Miles © 
open. 


45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

1673* 

1673 

167} 

167} 

167} 

1674 

167} 

167} 

215} 

267 

303 

318 

3273 

3744 


Receipts. 


£ 
12,629 
13,636 
17,093 
18,325 
19,436 
37,450 
60,186 
68,284 
71,311 
73,740 
78,867 
88,014 
98,532 
114,768 
126,905 
131,935 
140,224 
153,471 
174,518 


Expenses. | per Mile. 
£ 
12,038 1729 
13,786 1607 
13,652 1860 
15,630 2091 
16,213 1992 
44,619 
68,533 2046 
73,401 2200 
71,447 2352 
68,487 2400 
72,146 2406 
75,980 2425 
91,541 2482 
95,005 2600 
111,167 2217 
114,706 2130 
126,250 | 2177 
139,777 eae 
152,172 | 358 


RS 


Working | Train Miles | 


eS LLL 


* 167} miles only open a portion of the year. 


+ In last column — indicates p. c. loss. 


| 


Receipts. Working Expenses. 
Per Train | ‘per Mile. | * une. | Por Mile. 
Ss 20; £ eer: £ 
3 2°5 272°6 3 °0°7 267°5 
3, (9°38 303°0 3 °9°8 306-4 
4 1:0 379°9 3) rou 303°3 
3:10°7 407°2 3 3°83 347°3 
4 4:8 431°9 3 8:0 360°3 
3 6:2 359°3 4 0:0 *409°2 
3. 8°6 408°8 3 11°9 439°5 
Ch eas 427°0 3 °7°6 427°8 
3 8:1 441°5 3 5:0 410°0 
3 it 472°2 37:0 432°0 
4 4:2 527-0 3 9:0 454°9 
4 89 588°3 4 4:8 546°5 
4 6°2 532°6 4 1:3 444°3 
4 9°2 528°8 4 2-1 463-2 
4 5:9 478-0 3 10°8 415°6 
4 0-4 439°6 3 7°6 395°8 
3 11-4 475-1 Sheil 432°7 
4 3:3 504°3 S657 439°8 


Per Cent. 
Working 
Expenses to 
Receipts. 


95°3 
101-1 
79°9 
85°3 
83°4 
119-1 
113°8 
106°9 
100°1 
92°8 
g91°4 
86°3 
92°3 
82°8 
87°6 
86°9 
90-0 
91-0 
87-1 


Per Cent. 
Net Earn- 
ings or Loss 
to Capital 
Expenditure 


0-14 
—0-03F 
0°81 
0°63 
0°75 
—0°65 
—0°76 


Where no sign occurs p. c. profit is indicated. 
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Drrairs of the Comparative Results of working the various Systems of Railways throughout Australasia for the Year 1889. _ 


Train Service. Earnings. Working Expenses. FS 2 
g ef 
6 5 5. Maintenance. Other Charges. aL loz 
KS : = a » & Ss | 
| a3 | a: ; 3 ; zs TREE a cs s1 2S31/a8 
Railway. = a Total Train & Ras 3 & a 5 & £43 3 a Su 8 = oF bs & 
oie Miles, A] am © EI StS | ss ° q| as Ot oe Sek ae 
ao E 2 2S 2 o | 2 |e] Ho 2 = Bi 1S) © ae sie a 
S Ey Seu ic £ SiS} 8a] 2 £| 83) 3 & | 2 
& Fy gs | A Ser Petia rc etek | Merb. e (fim oe rtd Bet Pet an) i & 
e Pee | SLB PB Pe ge pepe ee Bo Pele be 
4 4 4 & Galeria /evos| ber al caeen| pene meat es & jale & 
No. No. No No. & d. £ | dol pie. & d. | pc. 5 d. | pe. | pe 
WorkinG EXPENSES UNDER £250 PER MILE OPEN. . r 
1. South-Eastern Railway, South Australia) 216 141,992 2°1 | 15°9 | 181-8) 48-5) 59 )21-5) 49°6 60 |22 50°4| 119 |43°5) 90°3) 0°34 
2. Cook Town ditto, Queensland ... ‘ 55 21,469 1°24) 9 139°4} 85°7| 80°8/49°7] 62 49°5)18°8) 38 130°3/80 93°5 
3. Scottsdale ditto, Tasmania .... 183 24,590 4°2 | 28-1] 149°4) ... 40°4127°3] 27-9) 108°9/19°7| 72-1) 149°3)27 a 0°31 
4. Bundaberg ditto, Queensland . 66 74,871 | 3°6 | 11:9 | 302°9} 64 | 87°7/18-5) 45:9) 103°2)21°5) 54:1) 190°9/40°5) 63 
5. Central ditto, ditto...........006 < 464 484,808 3°3 | 10°5 | 314°6) 72°3)106:2)24-2) 52-9 94°5/21°8| 47°1) 200°7/46 63°8) 

6. Fingal ditto, Tasmania .......... wane 463 66,310 4°5 | 19 236°]; ... 1116°8/19°8) 57°5 86°2)14°6) 42°5} 208 (34:4! 85:9) 0°76 
7. Northern ditto, South Australia ......... §344{ 1,163,362 5°8 9°8 } 591°8l 77°6| 83 [11°8] 35°5| 151 (18'S! 64:5] 234 [80°6) 39°5) 7°28 
WorKING EXPENSES OVER £250 AND UNDER £300 PER MILE OPEN. 

8. Mount Bischoff ditto, Tasmania .......... 48 33,733 2°2 6°2 | 352°8) 129°5)122°9/42 46°3] 142°8/48°7)] 53:7; 265°7/90°7|_ ... | 2°23 

9. Northern ditto, Queensland ...... Pass fee 0) 390,664 4°8 9 538°9) 86 |122°2)19°5) 45°9) 143°923 54°1) 266°1)42°5) 49°4) 
10. Mackay ditto, ditto ............ see 31 28,726 | -2°96) 14°2 | 200°6) 52 |188°2)35-7] 49-1) 143 37 50°9) 281°2/72°7 140-2! 

11. Wanganui ditto, New Zealand ...... 215 263,183 4 10°1 | 397 77°7|119° 523-9) 41°8) 166°3)32°1) 58-2} 285°8)56°0) 72 
12. Maryborough ditto, Queensland ... | 148 384,648 8-3 | 16°7 | 497°7] 46 |124°8)11°5) 48-7] 169°5)15-8| 56°38) 294°3/27°3) 59-1 
18. Auckland ditto, New Zealand ..........+. 254 341,402 4°3110°5 | 410°7| 73 [117°8)21 39°41 181°1/32°3| 60°6| 298°9|53°3) 72°8 
; WoRKING EXPENSES OVER £300 AND UNDER £500 PER MILE OPEN. 

14, Derwent Valley ditto, Tasmania ... 243) 54,423] 7:2] 23 | 312-5 182°3)14-2] 42-3} 180°3 18-2] 57°7) 312-6/33-4) 100-3 
15. Parattah and Oatlands ditto, ditto........ 43] 11,198 | 774 | 28:4] 314-8]... |112-3/10-8] 35-4) 192°5.19°6] 64:6) 314-8130°4) 100 | 
16. Picton ditto, New Zealand..,........0...++| 18 21,100 | 3°7 | 9°6 | 387°3| 79°3.184°7/27-6l 42°5| 181°8 37°21 57°75] 316°564°8} 81°7 
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17. Whangarei ditto, ditto 7 9572 | 4:4 | 11°7 | 375°1| 65°7| 78 13-7, 24-5; 240°2/42°2) 75°4) 318°2(55°9) 84°8 
18. South Western ditto, Queensland.........] 824 | 1,824,267 | 7 lk 537°6| 58°3/134°5)14°5) 41 193°4/21 | 59 327°9/35°5| 61 
19. Government Railways (all), Tasmania...| 176 397,954 | 7°2 | 16°7 | 481°3) 45°9)188°6)14°8 41°9} 189°9120°1] 58°1) 828°5)34°9| 76°2) 1°15 
20. Ditto (all), South Australia ......... 1458 | 3,053,135 Cher io ta 610°5| 69°8| 95 |11°6) 28-9] 234 [27-2] 71°71) 329 |88°8) 55°6) 4°08 
21. Napier Railway, New Zealand........... 97 210,636 | 6-9 | 9°7 | 707°8| -78°0)122°5/13°5 34:5) 282°6125°8| 65°5) 355°1 B0-3| tt 
22. Southern ditto, South Australia 2523! 576,519 7°3.|11°9 | 448-6] 47°4/103- |10°9) 28°9) 253 )26°5)] 71-1) 356 37-4) 79°73) 1°05 
23. Government Railways (all), Queensland) 1856 | 3,223,127 5:4 “ 454°3| 62°81134°2| ... | 86:2] 286-1) ... | 63°8) 370°3/37°8) 60°38) 2°75 
24. Ditto (all), New Zealand... ..| 1809 | 2,868,203 5:1 8°3 | 609-6] 91°5/134°7/20°3) 85°5) + 245°2)386°8} 64°5 370°9)67- 62°3) 2°97 
25. Hurunui Bluff Railway, ditto ..| 1069 | 1,670,625 | 4°99] 7°5 | 650-1) 98°7/137-4)20°9) 85°38) 251-7 38°2| 64°7| 389°1/59°1) 59°9 
26. Kawawa Railway, ditto......... at! 8 10,066 | 4°0 | 8 HOI) 84°5/102°7|19°6) 26-1) 291°5)55°G] 73°9) 894°0)75°2) 78°6 
27. Nelson ditto, ditto ......... 23 39,223 5:4 | 12°9 | 419-9} 60° (188°5)25°8) 44°11] 282°3)32°7) 55°90) 415°8)58~5) 99 
28. Cairns ditto, Queensland . 8 13,674 55 6:7 | 815-9! 114°5) 76°2|10°7| 44°2| 352°7/49°6) 55°8) 42879) 60°3) 52-6 
29. Western ditto, Tasmania ... 82 240,073 9°41 14:1 | 664:4) ... 1176°6114°5} 39°6] 302°4/22-1] 60°4! 446°6)36°6) 78°3 
WorKING EXPENSES ovER £500 AND UNDER £1000 PER MILE OPEN. 
30. Wollington ditto, New Zealand ......... 91 233,658 { 8°2 | 10°1 | 806 75 (189°5/13°0/ 26°6; 384°6/85°9/ 73°4) 524°1/48°9) 65 | 
P . m1 : ( 22 
81, Main Line ditto, Tasmania ............ ) a t 384,899 9°2 ) 15 614°0) 50°9)180°2| ... | 29°5! 483°2) ... | 70°5} 613°4 sas 99-9) 0°006 
32. Northern ditto, Victoria .......ssseeeeeee 664}| 2,603,294 12°5 | 11°7 |1073°7| 65 7147-8} 9-1) 21:2) 548° 8/33°5 78°8| 696'6/42°6) 64°8) 2°61 
33. Western ditto, ditto ..........seeseeeeeeeeee 722 ) 2,707,844 | 11°9 9.4 |1207°3|  77:°3/172-9|11-1] 24°1] 544°935°7| 75°8| 716°8)46°8) 60-5) 3°89 
34, Government Railways, N.S. Wales ...| 2177 | 8,008,826 | 11°8 9°8 |1209°5| 78+9/203°0}13°2! 26-5] 562°2)86°7] 73°5| 765°2/49°9) 63°3) 3°28 
35. West Port ditto, New Zealand tas af 41,627 | 7:1 | 4°8 11491-6} 163°3)307°3)33-7) 80°8) 463°5)50°7| GO-2) 770°8)B4-4 51°7 
36. North-Eastern ditto, Victoria ............ 4273) 2,241,964 | 16°8 | 10°4 |1620°9} 74°2)181°2| 9°2) 21°6 658°2/83'3| 78°4| 889°4/42°5| 57°2) 6°03 
$7. Midland ditto, South Australia ......... 2303] 1,000,885 | 13°9 9°8 |1417°2) 78°6)165 91} 19:5) 679 37°5 80°5| 844 |46°6) 59°56) 4°91 
38. Government ditto (all), Victoria ......... 21433110,680,743 | 15-9 | 10°9 11450°8 69°9)190°9} 9°29} 21:0) 716°8)34°5] 79 907°7}48°7| 62°6) 3°73 
WorKING EXPENSES OVER £1000 PER MILE OPEN. : 

39. Eastern ditto, Victoria ........... 313}{ 2,107,573 | 21°5 | 16°8 (1284°8) 45°9/233-0/ 8°3/ 21°74) 858°2)30°6 78°G, 1091°2)88'9, 84°99, 1°66 
40, Greymouth ditto, New Zealand . 8 27,161 | 11°3 | 3°6 [3135-7] 221°5/350°8 \24°8) 16-7) 1742°6)123°2 83°38] 2093°4]148-} 66-8) 
41. South Suburban ditto, Victoria 163} 1,020,068 245 9°4 {26,032 | 101°1)1441°5| 5:8} 10°9)11698-2/45°2) 89+1)18139°7/51°0) 50°5 10°38 

IAVIWA TIBET GIGSIF Gs. ¢cussosnsapapatnsas .|10,995 [29,422,549 | 8°63] 11°20) 795°7 714) atcha leepeed Petia At od aes 510°0)/45°7] G64°1) 3°08 
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Comparative Results of the Working of Australasian Railways— 
1885—1889. 

The following table shows the results of working the railways in 
Australasia from 1885 to 1889. 

The general results are similar to those shown in the working of 
local railways; that is, as extensions are made year by year into thinly 
populated districts, the broad tendency at first is shown in a decline of 
receipts and working expenses per mile, a decline of net receipts relative 
to cost of construction, and an increase of working expenses relative to 
receipts ; thus generally— 

1, Mileage in 1885, 7990; increased to 11,040 in 1889. 

2. Receipts per mile in 1885, £863; decreased to £796 in 1889. 

3. Working expenses per mile in 1885, £552:7; decreased to 

£510-2 in 1889. 


4, Profit per cent. to cost of construction in 1885, 3:14; decreased 
to 3:08 in 1889. 


5. Train service per mile in 1885, 2753 ; decreased to 2676 in 1889. 
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ComparaTivE Results of the Working of Australasian Railways— 


1885-1889. 
Working Ex- 
A Db = 

P Hy Train Miles. Be, Receipts. penses, Percentage. 
Ogg be 
Miles] DES | o a f= & o | ga 
oven.) S38 /G2| 22 | oe | per |Es| rer | fs loSec| see 

a) 3 5 53 | Mi S| Mir As jegze| ee 

SB [gel 5a | ge & fea | ONO | Le es ea| SB 
& ar a iv & (Acs | Fae 

£ No. No. No. £ d. £ d, 

13,236 | 4077 | 7794 — | 1298-8 | 76°5 | 760°4 | 44°83 | 4°07 58°6 

13,636 | 4140 8257 — | 1828°7 | 77°0 | 747°6 | 48°3 | 4°26 56°38 

Sea 12,980 | 4100 | 9093 — | 1258-6 | 78°7 | 732-2 | 42:9) 4°06 58°2 
1888,......+++| 2018 | 13,512 | 4499 | 10,334 14°3 | 1865°7 | 72°8 | 868°7 | 46°3 | 3°68 70°9 
1889. .cecssece 4858 15°5 | 1414°6 | 69°8 | 885°0 | 43°7 | 4°01 62°5 

New South Wales. 
1885..+6-.00+-| 1778 | 14,044 | 3735 2137 — | 1223°3 | 78°6 | 820°3 | 52°7 | 2°87 671 
IBS6 se ices 1890 | 14,474 | 3428 2085 — | 1142°9 | 80°0 | 789°9 | 55°3 | 2°44 69°1 
ASATcveace 2081 | 12,760 | 3110 2083 — | 1061°2 | 81°9 | 700°5 | 54°1 | 2°83 66°0 
1888 2206 | 12,072 | 3325 2361 10°6 | 1187°6 | 72'2 | 715°6 | 61°7 | 3°49 62°9 
1889...... 3459 5 11'0 | 1169°2 | 76°8 | 753°4 | 51°4 | 3°03 64°3 
Queensland. 

1BB5.cees. seen 1827 _ 482°3 | 63'4 | 809°7 | 40°7 | 2°68 64°2 
1886....+. 6892 | 1713 398 = 412'1 | 57°8 | 306°7 | 43°0 | 1°53 74°4 
ee os 6906 | 1578 447 — 407°5 | 61°9 | 802°8 | 46:0 | 1°52 74°3 


1931 6766 | 1669 482 5°3 
56 


1889....00..00 1757 


South Australia, 


B85. .cceeveee 1803 212 -- 605°6 | 80°6 | 883°0 | 51°0 | 3°24 63°3 
1886 1679 216 a 477°7 | 68°3 | 30974 | 44°2 | 2°84 64°8 
1887... 1813 262 _ 526°6 | 69°7 | 807°7 | 40°7 | 3°12 58°4 
1888.... ws 2005 331 64 635°0 | 76°0 | 303°6 | 36°3 | 5°12 47°8 
1889....00.-4- 1756 3 5°6 528°3 | 72°2 | 296°1 | 40°4 | 3°78 56°04 


Western Australia, 
1885.... . 1642 -- 219°2 | 3474 | 297°3 | 33°6 |—9°25 | 103°7 
1886... 1678 24 — 233°1 | 33°38 | 268°8 | 884 |-0°77 | 115°3 
1887.4.655 2099 32 a 252°7 | 28°9 | 296°4 | 33'°9 |—0°91 | 117°3 
1888...... 1913 33 61 204°2 | 25°6 | 234°5 | 20°4 |-0°64 | 114°8 
1889.....6. 20387 65 217°2 | 26°6 | 289°0 | 34:0 |—1°55 | 133°0 
Now Zealand, 
1885..50... 1826 2893 _ 633°3 | 832 | 417°4 | 54°9 | 2°89 65°9 
1886.. 1742 2882 _ 578°3 | 79°7 | 404°8 | 55°8 | 2°30 70°0 
1887... 1680 2831 — 567°5 | 81°1 | 392°1 | 56°0 | 2°30 69°1 
1888 1573 2676 5°0 561'4 | 85°6 | 364°1 | 55°5 | 2°60 64°8 
1889. 2155 6°8 611°8 372°2 | 41°4 | 38°11 60°8 


Tasmania. 
TEEB ste oe orev 2071 2030 _ 528°8 | 672 | 463°2 | 50°1| 0°78 87'6 
1886.... 2130 2243 — 478°0 | 58°9 | 415°6 | 46°8 | 0°77 86'9 
1887.... . 2177 2650 _ 439°6 | 48°5 | 395°8 | 43°6 | 0°60 90°0 
1888.... A 2406 2964 a7, 475°1 | 4774 | 434°0 | 43°3 | 0°53 91°3 
1889. cecveceee 2358 75 504°3 439°8 | 44°7 | 0°76 87'1 


AUSTRALASIA, 
2726 689 _- 862°8 | 75°9 | 552°8 | 48°7 | 314 64°1 
2607 702 _ 804°4 | 74°1 2°73 65°6 
2528 os T76°1 | 73°7 2°86 64'6 
2674 823°2 | 73°8 


2676 795°7 


* Per working day (313). 


Comparative Results of working Railways in various Countries. 
Ce a 


Cost of Construction. Receipts. Working Expenses. Percentage. 
Miles open.;—— —- — 
Amount, i a SN te Working 
wor cnteca, | atl [Porat PSEREMY wor atm. | Peel ron spent 
No. £ £ £ d. £ d. ; 

Russia (Europe).......... 1887 16,774 Biot ee 1545 | 862 886 49-2 see 57°3 
Norway (State)............ 1888 928 6480 6983 367; 16°8 276 12:8 1:29} 75°3 
soit CEATLVALG) Vinernsae ” 42 592 14,095 | 1779 | 44:9 800 20°2 7:26} 44:9 
Sweden (State).......... -. 1887 1550 13,510 8716 667 | 50:0 473 35-4 2:22| 72:3 
Jae) (QEELVACE)) <scccsess ” 3029 14,844 4736 358 1°12 195 06 345] 55:1 
German Empire .....,... 1888 | 24,270 495,107 | 20,537 | 2249} 77:3 | 1208 40°8 5°17] 537 
Holland (State) .......... 1888 927 21,325 23,004 | 1241; 40°9 697 19°6 oes 56°6 
» (GENVBLO VS: cone 5 770 wes : sss 1404 | 39:9 800 23°8 bes 548 
Belgium (State) ...... mee saa 1988 29,209 27,802 | 2651 | 55°0 1408 29:2 4:47) 53-1 
France (State) ........... 1887 19,528 531,120 26,944 | 2143.) 75:4 1107 39°8 3°76| 52°8 
Switzerland ...... tsecneses 1888 1869 36,489 20,488 | 1774) 785 946 419 3°8 53°2 
tglvissesesssd<0 eesessseqnees LOOT 7197 121,583 16,894 | 1318 | 70-2 875 465 2°62| 66:2 
Austro-Hungary.......... 1887 15,050 298,489 19,728 | 1438 | 74:7 807 419 3°06} 56-1 
United States...... detuecces 1888 | 154,276} 1,951,958 12,654 | 1284 | 69°0 ees 475 | 10°9 68:7 
United Kingdom . 19,812 864,695 43,650 | 38520 eee 1905 3204 46 52:0 
England and Wales...... + 13,982 714,036 51,068 ; 4231 ose 2317 oe 4:2 52°0 
Scotland...... Seumemeteese - 4 3097 114,120 36,849 | 2495 eo 1241 hee 36 48:0 
Ireland » 2733 36,539 13,870 | 1043 sey3 558 vas 39 53°0 


WMONMATKMinsssesteatecrr ese op 1048 ae ie 747 ie aes or oa 87:2 
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Maintenance of Roads. 


The following is a statement showing the extent of the Roads ~ 
maintained _jby the various Trusts and Boards throughout Tasmania, 
together with particulars relating to cost, and showing comparisons with 
the previous year; thus :— 


188s. iss9. 
Road j|Main Road Road |Main Road 
Trusts. | Boards. eee Trusts. | Boards, ee 
Mileage maintained * ...... No.| 4573 749] | 5322) 4978+ 645] | 5623 
Expenditure....... pander caseeets “£ | 31,605 | 19,171 | 50,776) 30,212 | 11,7738 | 41,985 
Cost of maintenance per mile £| 6°67 | 25:59 9°54] 6:09 | 18°25 7:46 


* Partly estimated. 


+ Only 1959 miles of this macadamised,—the remainder formed only. 
¢ The roads under Main Road Boards are for the most part macadamised. 


From the above it will be seen that the cost of the roads has 
decreased £8791, or a decrease of £2°08 per mile as compared with the 
previous year. 

The main roads are for the most part macadamised ;, but it is 
estimated’ that there are only 1959 miles of the cross and by-roads 
under the Trusts either gravelled or macadamised. This is the principal 
reason why the maintenance of the main roads on the average exceeds 
that of the cross and by-roads by £12°16 per mile,—the former averaging 
£18:25 per mile and the latter £6:09 per mile. The financial state of 


the various Trusts and Boards is dealt with more exhaustively in 
Chapter XII. 


Post Orsrcer. 


The following Comparative Abstract shows the rapid growth of the Business of the Postal Department since 1880 :-— 


1889 compared with 


1889. 1888. 1880. 188s. 1880. 
Increase. Decrease... Increase. 
Business. 
Letters received and despatched.........:s.seccseeeeeeees No.} 4,708,334 ) 4,625,731 2,682,329 77,603 ae 2,021,005 
PRABSe rss Laeccssyscess 13 ee ee aa No.| . 651,706 499,921 149,967 151,785 ee 501,739 
Post Cards ... 110,905 90,513 i 20,392 e 110,905 
Newspapers. 5,424,657 4,319,394. 2,195,733 1,105,263 nee 3,228,924 
ORL MTSE ee cies Sues Melee se isesbns ... No.| 10,890,602 | 9,535,559 | 5,028,029 | 1,355,043 ae 5,862,573 
Service. 
POW MICO Reavetresatsssstuvedesteccnttsescsanysctecnncetestsctas No. 293 278 201 15 a 92 
Miles travelled by Mail Conveyance .............csseeeeeee No. 826,510 815,694 678,968 10,816 Re 147,542 
Receipis and Expenditure. 
ROCHIptE ease errata aie Pei sak ctuceshcneane tec cuesetace £ 39,536 35,914 19,484 3622 us 20,052 
HEpenditurene se cee ee lane £ 44,283 41,770 27,154 2513 a 17,129 


! 
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Thus, since 1880 the business of the Department, as represented 
by the number of letters, packets, post cards, and newspapers, has in- 
creased by 5,862,573, or 116-59 per cent. The number of Post Offices 
has in the same time increased by 92, or 45°77 per cent.; and the 
service, as represented by miles travelled by mail conveyance (678,968 
miles), has increased by 147,542 miles, or 21°73 per cent. 

The receipts, £39,536, exceed the previous year by £3622, and 
they exceed the last year of the decade (1880) by £20,052, i.e, equal 
to an increase of 10292 per cent. 

The expenditure during the year 1889 exceeds that of the previous 
year by £2013, or 6:02 per cent., and the last year of decade (1880) by 
£17,129, or 63:08 per cent. 

: 1889. i8s8ss. 1880. 
sd. s. d. 8s. d. 
Expenditure per mile travelled by mail 
GMA neptencd- connor ondced cgroronee 1 085 1 0:28 0 959 
Ditto per article conveyed by post.. 0 0:97 0 1:05 0 1:29 


Post OrriceE Monty Orpers. 


v i889. | 1888. | 1880. 
Ordersisaned BOCs pRid severe ceccstercese-ce serene No. | 120,455 107,656 | 33,764 
Transactions, total aMOUNt ........sceseseeeeees £ | 290,703 261,036 | 115,356 
Average amount per Order......seeceessseeeeesees £ 2-41 2°42 3°42 


The above abstract shows an increase, as compared with the 
previous year, of—Orders, 12,799, or 11:89 per cent.; transactions, 
£29,667, or 11:37 per cent. As compared with the year 1880, shows 
an increase of—-Orders 86,691, or 256°75 per cent., and transactions, 
£175,347, or 151°99 per cent. The great expansion of the Money 
Order business has taken place principally in the transmission of the 
smaller amounts,—the average of £342 per order in 1880 having 
fallen to £2°42 in 1888 and to £2°41 in 1889. The continued progress 
of this business is, therefore, of a most satisfactory character. 


TELEGRAPH SysTEM. 


The figures relating to the business of the Telegraph System of 
Tasmania are given as follows :-— 


ParticuLars regarding the Tasmanian Telegraph System for the Year 1889. 


1889. 1888. 
Government Telegraphs. : : 
ais a sis Mice | Cable All All 
Telegraph | Govt. Railway 1 a he Company. Tasmania. Tasmania. 
Department. | Department. SL dB 
Stationgisced.slivzescscceavcouecctmooseenenes No. 130 302 16 2 178 165 
Oicersie.sciscces es Saebeeen sees No. 184 30 22 23 259 244 
nes ole miles... No. 1283 2044 133 oon 16203 15353 
Length of Line open } Cgite miles . No. fe oe - 359 359 359 
DittosWire-wmilessscers..ces.he No. 1889 2084 133 359 25893 2505 
Ditto Poles being constructed, 
MANOR) sgctevcecewercosdetarscneswscesstac "No. 
Ditto Wire being constructed, 
INU ONecerscearis se cocmmerasmccssscctiee: No. or Bec oes eae oe 
Cost of construction and equipment... £| 51,365 1000° 4695! 101,190 158,250 157, 130 
. ease a5 ae Rees lect rience aa ob je (e SF oy EGE Las.) a 
Ditto per mile, Polelinesand Cable £| 40 0 9 | 22 4 5 35 6 0 28 3 9 79 18 10 8218 9 
Paid Messages 220,125 6179 6697 77,526 225,833! 219,257 
Free Messages... : 54,087 > 3314 oad foc 54,726 i 52,512! 
UGtALINTCSSRIEES cccressochacctcssresscseess No. 274,212 9493 6697 77,526 280,559! 271,7691 
Ditto per Pole or Cable mile... No. 213°73 46:42 90°35 215:95 141:78 143:45 
Ditto per Wire ditto.............. No. 145:16 45:53 50°35 215-95 10834 -108°49 
RECEP Si ecoewsessspecsevsestassiceccacsssseee £ 12,1004 173 255 10,7775 23,305 22,621 
Working Expenses ................ceeee0s £ 17,052 ¢ 700 ace 4057 21,809 21,202 
Ditto per £100 Receipts ........... £ 140:92 404:62 ose soe 93°58 93°73 
Profit £ bec aes 255 6720 be ask 
WlOSN asec cust scaccessecsentcsatencabecericess sys £ 4952 527 eee cae 1496 1419 
q Serena. To Buk Leeds Seek Rees A ork sds Rte oted 
Receipts per Pole or Cable mile............ 9 8 7 0 16 11 118 5 380 0 4 1115 5 1118 9 
Ditto per Wire mile..............0...006 6. (8rt 016 7 118 5 380 0 4 9 0 0 907 
Working Expenses, Pole mile .. Waufioto. (Db 49) 3.8 5 aes ib Tes (ijoea | Tes O 4: 11 310 
IDittO;VOROiGILLO vecsccccascscescosenn sess SoC aig | ee sass Le 6n EL 8 8 5 S253 


* Not including two Telephone Stations. » Includes 11,000 Shipping Messages (estimated). ¢ Including working expenses of Telephone 
Lines. 4 Does not include receipts from Telephone System, © Cost of 45 miles only. ‘ Estimated. & No. of Free Messages on Railway 
business not stated. » {ncludes Government subsidies. 1The same messages may be related to more than one local ee and hence the 
total for Tasmania is not necessarily the aggregate of the figures under each separate system. 
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It appears that during 1889 the length of lines of wire opened for 
the transactions of the cable and land wires was equal to 25894 miles, 
2.é., 844 miles more than during the previous year. The total number 
of messages, 280,559 (of which 54,726 were free), is more than the 
corresponding number for last year by 8790 messages, and the receipts, 
it will be observed, are more than the previous year by £684. 


Telephone Systems. 


The following summary gives concisely a clear statement of the 
rapid progress made in the extension of this very useful mode of com- 
munication in Hobart and Launceston :— 


| 
1885. | 1886. | 1887.|1888.| 1889. 


Hoparr. 

Private Lines— : 
Cxreusthtacssssrcetegce sarees an NO: B2c 42 39 44 45 
Length of Wire............. Miles | 40 50 56 63 | 593 
Annual” Rentali’..,;-cere.senesess = 230 279 270 201 | 285 
Rental received...........seceeee s 204 248 258 259 277 

Exchange Lines— 

OUrCHitisesececaseiczescveeneness ONO: 107 146 | 172 211 244 
Length of Wire............ Miles 34 52 84 103 110 
ATIMNUGLPRRONGG s;ccsscsees ductcrese aS 663 893 1087 1830 1585 
Rental received.......ssccceceeeee 8 514 784 978 1198 1437 

Publie Service Lines—_ - 

GAFCUN St rtsex tedccesde Cov eoxe acces No. 34 36 43 44 51 
Length of Wire............. Miles 16 17 25 26 36 
ATMUAL Rental, :....cccsseiseees es a8 219 231 287 293 381. 


New Norro.rk. | 
Private Lines— | 


GILCUIES reteaes vets cat ceseddctete No. seed 
Length of Wire .....:...... Miles 
AnnuglRental ss sisecdeesccceess Pe 
Rental received..........scecevee L 
Exchange Lines— 
CULO eee cascreccsscecoeereeer No. ae ase As 14 18 
Length of Wire .. Miles sce te cls: 7 9 
(Annnalientalosd.iccssecseevns e 2 ty Pr ae 84 111 
Weentalsreceived’:s..s.ciseseseehes s op ae Be 7 110 
Publie Service Lines— 
GirGuit8sy css iathct sce sies sochaeess No. aye aes ep 1 1 
Length of Wire ............ Miles ace Mea a 3 4 
AMMUALMREntAls «.ccsuveresaecenes 28 a Ae ovate 6 6 
Rental received..............800 £ re 
Trunk Line to New Norfolk— 
@IvONHB recess. costeasesseoacies No. eee a0 ons 20 23) 
Reneth of Ware! c...-..+<<s Miles Ae oe Sei 22 22 
AnmualeRental™ 2.2.22. vrcsiiesce a5 are ee nee 59 | 77 
Rental received...........s.es00e £ Rec} ae ro 5] 73 
LAUNCESTON. | 
Private Lines— : 
CECULEBE, sasceccascrsesesstesss + NO. 18 | 17 24 29 31 
Length of Wire ............ Miles 1 ea en oi) 17 25 274 
Annual Rental ...............06. =e 1038 95 130 180 170 


Rental received............ss0+ Nd OSs oe) 78 FO 206 | 161 
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LAUNCESTON—continued. 


Exchange Lines— 
Circuitsr.ssestecssveesessstseeanre No. 129 187 161 177 184 
Length of Wire ..... Spgs Miles 35 38 47 63 654 
Annual sRENtal nc <ssss0i0 he sensors 780 882 980 1057 1118 
Rental received......... ipasatenn L 495 539 908 966 1051 
Public Service Lines— 
GirciitSsassesesssnsssesscccecseren No. 12 12 18 15 18 
Length of Wire'....:.:..... Miles 10 10 11 13 16} 
Annual Rental ...... seuvaseaaers £ | 77 77 89 106 115 
ALL Lines. | 
Gixcuithitasscscsersecsetts ison No.| 9882 390 452 555 617 
Length of Wire ........4.. Miles 146 178 238 823 3464 
Public ...... £\ 296 808 876 405 502 
Annual Rental ; Private...... Boe bis 2149 2467 2999 8298 
Alls crsseace £{ 2071 2457 2843 8404 3800 
Rental received from Exchange 
and Private Lines ............... - 1802 1644 2248 2641 3109 


Thus, there is an increase of 62 Circuits as compared with the 
previous year, while the Annual Rental value has increased from £3404 
to £3800, being an increase of £396, or 12 per cent. nearly. 


Rates and Prices. 


The current Rates and Prices, ruling over a large number of years, 
are given in the following tables. 


Current Rates AND PRICES. 


Rates of Wages. 


Comparative Return showing the Rates of Wages during the Years 1841, 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, 


5 5D 


ascertained from the Statistics of the Colony. 


i84l. 1851. 186i. 


Agricultural Labour : 
Ploughmen, per Week ..........ccccesereeeeesensereeeees 
Farm Labourers, ordinary, ditto 
Reapers, PCV ACLC ...cccsevecrersseneesersrsereeeeeneeenns 
MOWETS, ditto .....cecseeeseseeseeeseeescceneseceerseeeee 


Pastoral Labour—* 
Shepherds, per annum 
Shearers, per 100 sheep 


Artisan and other general Skilled Lahour—* 


Blacksmiths, per Cicrd ......cssecseesseceeseeseeseeeees 
Bootmaker, ditt ......:sesssesecseesscseeeseeee screener or a aoe 
Bricklayers, dittO ......:ccccsecsssessessreneseceeeseeees 6/ to 10/6 
Carpenters, GittO ...ccsscsccereesseceseeeseeeeereeeaeeees b 5/6 to 10/ 
Engineers, ditto ......:cssecceevssseeeeseeesteeceeeeseneees see sae oes 
TOMES, ittO ........sccevccensecceeeeesessscecesceneerscees 6/6 to 10) 
Masons — 
Cutters, ditto 7/ to 12 
Builders, ditto.... *s 6/6 to 12/ 
Painters, ditto .........ssssceessegerevees ...| 5/6 6] to 10/9 
Plasterers, ditto ............ iaoeotolane me 7/ to 10/ 
Plumbers, ditto ......-:seeeeeseeetesecseesereneeesee sees 6/6 to 13] 
Saddlers, ditto ........::ssseeserseseeseceeseesesersean esses ac aS 
Seamen, per Month ........eccereceeseeeeaeeeseseeeseneees 
Tanners, PCr die ....sseecsesseeeeeseseennseeseceean sees 
Wheelwrights, ditto ......cccseeeessseeseereeeeneeesenes 


1871. 


25] to 407 
8] to 16/ 


to 9/6 


5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 


| to 10 
21 to 41 10] 
5/6 to 8/ 
5/8 to 8/ 


* With rations. t Without rations, 


ena tena 


1e8i. 


10/ to 18/ 
7/ to 13] 

7/6 to 16/ 

2/6 to 6/ 


25/ to 40/ 
11/6 to 20/ 


188s. 


10/ to 20] 
10/ to 17/ 
5] to 20{ 
2/ to 6/ 


251 to 451 
11/ to 18/ 


1888, 1889, as far as can be 


1889. 


10/ to 20) 
to 16/ 


30/7 to 50/ 
12/ to 20] 


6/ to 10/ 
5/ to 8/ 

7| to 12/ 
6/ to 10/ 
8/ to 12/ 
7/ to 10] 
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6/6 to 12/ 
7/6 to 12) 
8] to 11] 
6/ to 12/ 
7/ to 12/ 
4/2 to 10/ 
41 7/6 to 50 
4/2 to 9] 
5/ to 12/ ' 


3 


Comparative Return showing the Rates of Wages—continued. 


Railways—t 
Guards, per diem...............000. LedebeborenoooasoUne | 
Porters, ditto .......... saveCaxeessye 
Enginemen, ditto ...... pemecmeesresteaes er csse® se 


Platelayers and Gangers, ditto... 
Drivers, ditto ... é 
Firemonsdit60'+..5.10.s+000s-s000 

ELOY A MOLE LOMeeaceatecssticehccerencecdbestcsscerecectscect 
Turners, ditto Rakaahesvvacssedecetscscee decrpodon pSbeeeen 


Miscellaneous Labour—t 
SW EGHeNe Many Ciel iecncnan stesesnsseteesceiee sss cesesasacs 
IMaMerapitcOly cess. ssecesvseesteres wend 
MINOR HONULOst sapien ccestyastesehtsccoccsses Secseasecseess 


QuarnymoncdutOm. cresteerecsosceeceecess Sparc Oa | 
Day Labourers, ordinary, ditto...........ccsseeeeeeees 


Servants—* 
Coachmen, per annum .......... Sener es vac cnbapgnot 
Grooms, ditto ...... neat 
Gardeners, ditto 


Cooks, ditto .........:. roaekoulrocsdaa Mecaes ceases cenetestee | 
Laundresses, ditto ‘ | 


a eeneeeeeaee 


Housemaids, ditto ............c000es deadreeecetkcomesc: 
INTITREMATCUCLULO cccesscicestscinecsucedtecnetsateevee ak 


* With rations. 


1841. 


to 5/6 


1851. 


3/9 to 4] 


1861. 


aoe 


4/ to § 


1871. 


5/ to 7/ 
3/ to 5/ 


201 to 407 
18/ to 851 
16/ to 30/ 


16/ to 30 
20/ to 25/7 
151 to 251 


16/ to 207 
12/ to 801 


+t Without rations. 


A 
2 


a 


138i. 


18/ to 50/ 
227 10/ to 457 
20/1 to 457 


207 to 407 
18/ to 35/ 
16/ to 367 


12/ to 20/7 
27 10/ to 251 


_ 
DBONDNDEN 
so a ehh today Ant AP 
settatce see 
oooo0oco$o 
~ 
a 
pees 


° 
i 
nr 


251 to GOL 
20/ to 50 
201 to 1047 


15/ to 40/ 
14/ to 40/ 
16/ to 80/ 


161 to 307 
51 to 28/ 


1889. 


6/6 to 10/ 
4/2 to 7/6 


5/ to 10/ 
4] to 8] 


30/ to 602 
20/ to 751 
20/ to 1041 


15/ to 502 
15/ to 50/7 
10/ to 36/ 


14/ to 802 
8/ to 202 
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Prices or Provisions, &c. 


Comparative Return showing the General Retail Prices of Provisions and other Articles at Hobart, during the Years 
quoted, as far as can be ascertained from the Statistics of the Colony. 


Articles. 12841. 286i. 1871. 1881. | 1888. 1889. 
CE SSRN Si = Bic Renae ee Pra NS re rey. |: Sane 
RB therty Een bia Cue, «scr ascsedessce <c<screcatesaes per lb. ‘ 1/4, | 1] to 2/ 10d. to 2/ 10d. to 2/ 10d. to 2/6 
DIDO cm OULU men r easan sce testes seth etiteaesase0 ditto | ‘ 1/2 $d. to 1] 10d. to1/4 | 8d.to 1/6} 9d. to 1/6 
MP GpR Oy CO OMG Mes tema nncateo" see scnestecerveret ditto : 1/6 8d.-to 9d. 6d. to 1] 6d. to 1/2 | 6d. to 1/2 
MDG fORPRNIP IBM escceoeere. <cEetessee eo. 8A oe ditto - 1/8 1/2 ae 1/6 to 2/6 1/6 to 2/6 
DISS pncnetiet tee alos Raa SRS eon re aera per dozen : sf 1} to 1/6 9d. to 2/6 | 9d. to 2/6 | 10d. to 2/6 
PATON OLGIIAN cee shct.acssecssclsacuvecenses cess per Ib. | . 1/6 1/ to 1/3 9d. to 1] 9d. to 1/ 
Meat— i 
Bre teceies seis Pate nds tits inuies cons cesiea recurs Sued ditto ue as 74d. to 9d. | 9d. to 1} 8d. to 1/ 8d. to 1} 
Bremer apn yan cack cfeectycaiidededs vet eater ees ce ditto | 53d. 53d. 54d. to 7d. | 24d. to 8d. 5d. to 8d. | 4d. to 8d. 
Mutton ditto | 53d. 5id. 24d. to 6d. 2d. to 8d. 8d. to 7d. | 3d. to 6d. 
I a eon cen eae vases erect aseccc iste taceceneee per quart | “e 8d. 6d. 4d. to 6d. 4d. to 6d. | 3d. to 6d. 
ET G RBS a Gn Sri OA aera yea per 2-lb. loaf | aa 34d. 3d. to 34d. | 23d. to 3d. 3d. to 34d} 3d. to 34d. 
PlGur BING reves Getectess.svneycceveitcesecce secs per ton | 211 14/ 10} 112 10/ to 10/ to 12/ 1l/to 152} 10/ to 122 
Gri ain— 12/ 10/ 
WSCA ect: 3) esos a heats serten per bushel 8/9 | 5] to 6/ | 4/9 tod 4] to 5/ 4/6 to 6} | 4/6 to 6/ 
US OUR i rcenececsseescecnsees case ditto 6/ 6/ 3/9 to 5/ 3/6 to 4/6 2/6 to 4/6} 2/6 to 4/ 
ti 5s i EN See eect eee  ee ditto 5/6 3] to 4/ 3/ to 3/9 | 2/6 to 3/ 2/3 to 2/6 | 2/8 to 4/ 
LENT Bei gsce sae heer oe ice eRe er eA wick CEE per Ib. 2Qhd. 4d. | 33d. to 4$d. | 3d. to 4d. 3d. to 4d.| 3d. to 4d. 
Sugar, Counter and Rution................c0es000. ditto 33d. 4d. 3d. to 44d. | 34d. to 5d. 3d. to 5d.| 3d. to 5d. 
Veoetables—Potatoes ............s.csecsessoseseees ditto 61 41 31 10/ to 4/ | 31 to 47 10/ 4/ to 71 41 to 71 
MOREL a cecen oda feu cve viens encecenceccdise secs per gallon a 128/ {12 12/ to 27 2/ |12 8/ to 12 12//12 4} 28 12 12/} 12 4] > 11 12/ 
Wp OLAGUOLS——BOOr. 2..3.602-t22¢esecavereaesess os ditto : 2] 2 2 
MMELCAMetectiaccan cs Seaccencsscssssseceneiaeccrteclc per doz. | 2 1d 10/ 12 10} to 37 | 1 Fi to 27 8/| 12 4/ t 2/ 8] 
ME ELUGO' daeeets soccPUdssasoisqestevesseseatwesssesees per lb. se 5/6 3/6 to 5/ 4/ to 5/6 4/6 to 5] 
"oS SiS edln BP Sa eT Bede ditto] 3/8 2/6 1/6 to 3/6 | 2) to 3/ 1/4 to 2/9 | 1/4 to 2) 
COntaed seen le eet ee Ne ee ditto Bs 2) 1/8 2/ 1/ to 1/6 | 1] to.1/6 
MB roillessuatallOwa frat sarcrcscsecscstsccenececeesenes ditto 7d. 6d. 6d. 4d. to 1/2 6d. 
ISH Homete ce sseemncyteu.cocrccan.s-02 per cwt.; 21 8/ RE 1216) to 1218/} 1210/ to 27 | 12 5/ to 12 17/| 12 5/ to 1217] 
TRS?" cobsnoheehosantbenaatigtrs: te npnsacdenposeecce: per ton} 5/10/ 31 to 61 | 2210/ to 32 | 2210/ to 4/ | 3110) to 62 | 37 10/ to 62 
RSIEA WED ci. ccscisectaseccrewetitasracuneaieseaccrecsarestes ditto se ae 21 12 15/ to 2710/} 1210] to 37. | 12 10/ to 3/ 
Hee WOU UNG .escbssscacesteensrcuenesens per ton ee ok 8/ to 12/6 9} to 12/ 12/ to 18/ | 10/ to 11} 
MTTEMKOLOSCNEC! sis, secc-sseeneas per gallon 1/9 6! 3/6 to 4/ 3/ to 3/6 2/4 to 2/9 | 2/4 to 2/9 
(Cl aeeeeo Faves teat cnsean ss ce ec tors caaeeene per ton 16/6 18] to 1/3/ | 20/ to 30/ 16/ to 30/ | 18/ to 25] 
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Return showing Average Prices of Fruit used in the manufacture of Jam 


for Season 1889. 


rues Cyatee 
PRTIGOLR fos sccnsssseovoaseerss per lb. 0 14 | Plums (Egg) ......... per bushel 3 6 
Blackberries ....0s..0.0se0+ 9 Os iear »  (Greengage)... FS 3 6 
IGVIOMTIDR  «c yanvecaosne metre + 0 02 3. (Orlean) ..... .; 3.0 
Currants, Black............ & 0 2 po MOLDED) esac - 3.0 
m¢ HGdicw<ccssssarese O 1} | Quinces _...........02s. ay 3 0 
Gooseberries .......+. per bushel 2 6 Raspberries .......ssseecerees per lb. O 2 
GACHON sve asscaveeetsee 5 38 0 Strawberries ......ccesseeee “ 0 2 
Plums (Damson) .... a 2 6 


ConTRACT Prices. 


Return of the Average Contract Prices of certain Articles supplied in 
Hobart to the Government of Tasmania during the year 1889. 


Class.* 


os 


Iii. 


{II. 


{II. 


JAM 


Barley, Deer secs uistegaet «per lb, 
Bread, "Fine... per 100 lbs. 
Cuirasiae daiudasanie per lb. 
Flour, Fine .... Reet cegeas DON ton 
Oatmeal siisisccssecesrerreereereee POLL, 


Raisins ...... henrestieisae ee ditto 
iG Berk aestareinsdcsa can tkens ce Senenes ++ dlitto 
SAG Omarenmecet esata perseonaates aganeees ditto 
Sugar, Ration, (in Bond)...... s+» per ton 


“Ditto, Counter, (in see he . per ton 
Brandy, Pale, (in Bond) ... per gallon 


Articles. 
Butchers’ Meat— 
Beef and Mutton ............ per 100 lbs. | 
Butter, Fresh.....sss6 sessseseerees per Ib. 
DitOmPOnedes.ssccscrtsconspes ditto | 
EIS SSO ead teres svar ee cons vasa aes per dozen 


Rum (in HS OU) ves eencencees soe 77 per gallon 
Gin (MPBONG) iar sscvsssssser es «+. per case 
Malt Liquor— 
Colonial Ale ...... esaarunes per 54 galls. 
Ditto; Porters cess. cassecons per 54 galls. 
Wine, Port, (in Bond).......... per gallon 
Vin@ Pars evcenvisscacrcnsiescensipnes er pint | 
Tea, ‘Black, Congou (in Bond)... per lb. 
Coffee, W hole, Roasted.......+..se0e ditto 
Tobacco, Cavendish (in Bond) .... ditto 
Saltj-cssccmietenr cesses ee Mearie sacs: ditto 
Candles, Composition........:.sssseee+ ditto 
Ditto, SPA Wincssscensseseuirreset ditto 
Oil, Kerosene (in Bond)...... per gallon 
Oil, lao ieeesstersarse . per gallon 
Soap, Yellow, (Coloma scescce eee: per lb. 


Prices. 


£15 19/0 

£18 1/8 
8/10 
1/73 
13/1 


Prices or Various ARTICLES. 
Textile Fabrics and Dress. 


Return showing the Current Prices of Clothing, &c. paid in Hobart, for Persons of the Labouring 


Class, 
in the Year 1889. 


ee rere NEE EE LS 


Men’s. 


sd. fd. Women’s. rare oa. 
Boots, Strong.....c.sseeccssseeeeeeveees per pair 7 6 to 10 6 | Bonmets, straw..........cccceceeeeeeeeeeees each 0 6 to 3 0 
CAPS <2...00.scccnsessesensscrnesserreocenecses each 10 ,,. +3 -02) Calico,sprey «......... «. persyard 0 2° 4°90: 6 
Coats (Tweed) .... Soe yaa ee rote IL, TDPITE Dy WWHMCG sc-cnencscosassenecnesn 3 Oleh 5, 70 6 
Frocks, duck ..........-... 9 2B GB gg BG | Chemises ........seeeveeeeereererenenseeeeee each” 1.6) 5,,958° 0 
Handkerchiefs, cotton..... » 0 2 5 O 6.1 Drawers, L. cloth ..............00.00. 1 Oe; ee io 
Fats, felt ..... : » 1 0 ,,. 4 O | Dresses, merino or alpaca .. . per yard On es Goel. 6 
Ditto, Manila o or Panama poe Me ees (OO DIGEOs PUG isc aees sera 5 as Ong8? 5. tae: 8. 
Ditto, straw ........ Repent lek Ol? 25a ee an Ditto, muslin.... ss OF 4s Sie S 
Jackets (Dungaree) .. pete (Ao 1 Ol este Our Ditto, wincey Fe ORE i ee 
Shirts, Crimean ............. Sere eage AsO. (GMO eR IANNGL terscssssasccs 4) itary ea 
Ditto, white cotton «.......-..0+.0+- » 38 0 4 5 O | Hats, straw ...........seeseesceeserees 7 G8Cn) OCIS © see 20 
Ditto, coloured or striped cotton... » 1 0 , 3 6 | Mattresses................00. et) Ue re) 
Ditto, flannel i bs 3 6 , 5 O | Night-dresses, L. cloth aot QO. keeo) 0 
Ditto, merino —,, 1 0 , 4 O | Palliasses .................... ca ase ON Cana 6: 
Shoes, Strong ......-..seereeeeees 7 6 4, 10 6 | Petticoats, calico .... Sot Oe at ae LO 
Socks, cotton ..... OPS osrren Oe Ditto, Hannel ....... a fo, igs LO ies MED 3 10 
Ditto, BVOONON\ tecsssaseaceveseses e 0 9 4, 1 3 | Shawls, woollen or printed... Eh tea eat cry cea) 
Stockings, cotton ...... ” 0 6 ,, 1 O | Sheeting, grey calico ....... »» per-yard: 0:74... 2 1 
Ditto, woollen .......... as 1S Oa ee no Ditto, white ........ eMeanaay OL0t ee 8 
Trousers, common (tweed) ......... = 60! SS eLOn Gerla noses. occookn eae ... per pair 6 0 , 10 0 
Ditto, duck or dungaree Seerce . 38 0 , 38 6 | Stays ... see eaten Gy Or as teeo, 6 
Ditto, moleskin ..............++++ ¥ 46 , 9 ©O j Stockings Mee OvaS> ole 0 
Vests, common (Tweed)... PeAChine Sh G) Bs GEO 
Suits, tweed or Cloth ..........seseeeeseeeeeeeee Se lO rs Sys O 
Trousers and Vest......06..csesssccsesecersonneees 10: 0-55 25510 
Blankets ..........+++- Rive cesarasct eae per mar 266: ay den 


*‘ADNVHOUALNI GNVY ACVaL 


£66 
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Houvsx Rent, &c. in Hobart and Launceston, and in Suburbs. 
eee 


| 


Hobart. | Launceston. 
5s. to 7s. | 6s. to 8s. 
7s. to 9s. | 7s. to 9s. 
9s. to 18s. | 10s. to 15s, 
lls. to 15s. | 15s. to 20s. 
£45 to £80. | £50 to £80. 
£80 to £150 | £80 to £200. 

15s. to 25s. and | 14s. to 30s. and 


upwards | upwards 
: 


CHAPTER XI. 


ns 


Accumulation. 


Coinage and Accounts. 


Ture is no Mint in Tasmania, and the coinage is that of the United 
Kingdom, which in all respects is similar to that used in the neigh- 
bouring Colonies. The accounts are accordingly kept in sterling money 
(£s.d.) The limit of legal tender for silver is forty shillings; bronze 
pence, twelve (ls.); and bronze half-pence, twelve (6d.) During the 
year 1889 the local currency has been improved by the introduction of 
£1802 worth of new coin,—viz., gold, £1000 ; silver, £692; bronze, 
£110. 


Rates of Exchange. 


The rates of exchange for bank or mercanfile bills is nearly the 
same as in former years as regards the Australasian Colonies. The 


average selling rate with London at 60 days’ sight has been considerably 
reduced since 1882. 


4 p) = 
: 5 Ba | 3 as Ss 3 
See Pad ge ves | ae) ee 
3 S| Fey ee Bette ee ee |, 
Sete tee pee ior ie |e 
Average purchasing rate at 
sight or on demand— 
Discount, per cent. ...... as 3 3 3 1} } FA 1 
Average purchasing rate 
at 60 days’ sight ....... +} — — = = = = ee 
Average selling rate at 
60 days’ sight............ i}; — —_ —_ = = a =a 
Ditto, at sight or on 
emiend Mens. ser ceese — i 3 g 1} 2 F) 1} 
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Rates of Discount. 


The average rates of discount during 1889 were as follows; viz.— 
For Bills having a currency of 95 days, 74 per cent.; for bills having 
a currency beyond 95 days, 84 per cent. 


Interest on Fixed Deposits. 


The Interest allowed on Fixed Deposits during 1889 varied as 
follows :—For three months, 3 per cent. ; for six months 4 per cent. ; 
for twelve months 5 per cent. 


Banks. 


There were five banks of issue in Tasmania during the year 1859, 
possessing 3] branches or agencies within the Colony. On the 3lst 
December the total liabilities amounted to £4,221,404, and the total 
assets amounted to £4,462,522. The assets thus exceeded liabilities by 
£241,118. The actual relation of liabilities to assets, so far as the 
English and local Banks are concerned, is shown as follows :— 


i8ss. English Banks. Local Banks. 
Assets in excess of liabilities ......... con £632,562 
Liabilities in excess of assets ........ £378,385 ae 


The following is a synopsis showing full particulars regarding 
assets and liabilities, together with comparisons with the former year 
1888, and with the first year of the last decade :— 


ASSETS.—N uMERICAL. 


1889. | 1888. | 1880. 
£ £ £ 
SPOClS ANG (BONO ee cletess<taeoccceusasbeiteosrctctreeececveees <os 593,405 635,239 483,435 
Landed Property ....... WSeeeretauasentesyisesteese de somekic rests. oats 111,751 | 105,041 40,857 
Balance due from other Banks ..........-..csecceeseceesveeees «| 414,475 | 183,778 82,211 
Debts duertoBanksbecescsssssccass sieve occseivscdipee eee uses conte 3,342,891 | 2,998,441 | 1,608,484 
4,462,522 | 3,922,499 | 2,214,987 
y : CENTESIMAL. 
PPOCIOIB TEST NOM Mees Crrasstacrteeess te os do ekecndeeeresssakevssiess 13°30 16°19 21°81 
Bantlod Property; ct.ccceresenccs ese vere 2°51 2°68 1°85 
Balance due from other Banks ...... 9°29 4-69 3°70 
PObin CUB LOPHBDKE Ss: coxevecsrsesssiscacssssseccvesesecsaseze svasecs 74°90 76°44 72°64 
100-00 100-00 
LIABILITIES.—NvumeERIcat. 
INQGOR CIN COAL Oe ecccrccsec shee ees cence cesccs<ussadhboravesées oseeee 158,759 153,044 122,442 
Bills in circulation.................- 87,545 63,909 5441 
Balance due to other Banks. 16,252 35,794 14,672 
LET RCCL SS eben uc Gee Se eee NE ae i am Be a 3,958,848 | 3,564,716 | 2,122,091 
4,221,404 | 3,818,363 | 2,264,646 
CENTESIMAL. 

Notes in circulation 3°77 4:03 5:39 
Bills in circulation 2-08 1:68 26 
Balance due to other Banks 38 94 66 
PPOTORIGAN site ss sicko ents sl oceek oes he Mieeb skeet tee 93°77 93°35 93°69 
100-00 100-00 100-00 


LTR WEES AL A EA 2 SES SS MERA ES SA 


100-00 | 13°76 


1889 


Compared with L888. | Compared with L880. 


Increase. 
£ 
6710 

230,697 

344,450 


540,023 


4815 
23,685 


394,132 


403,041 


3°13 
36°98 


11°06 


10°56 


Decrease. Increase, Decrease. 


£ £ £ 
41,834 ) 109,970 ee 
Ke 70,894 
332,264 
1,734,407 


2,247,535 


7°05 22°75 
173°52 
404°16 eee 
107°83 ase 


101°47 


36,317 
ae 82,104 
19,542 1580 
1,836,757 


1,956,758 | 


29°66 

*s 1508°99 
120°24 10°77 
86°55 


966 


‘quoodd TVIOIWAO NVINVNSVL 
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Commenting upon the relationships between the total assets and 
liabilities of different years is comparatively of very little value, as the 
accounts respecting English banks do not profess to give the full extent 
of the proportion of assets and liabilities of their Tasmanian branches, 
but only such part as these banks find it necessary to localise in Tas- 
mania. It is noteworthy, however, that while the assets of local banks 
exceed their liabilities by 20-37 per cent., the local assets of foreign 
banks are 36°04 per cent. under the local liabilities. On the whole it is 
shown, in respect of assets, that there is an absolute increase of 
£540-023, or 13°76 per cent., as compared with the previous year. The 
decrease is confined to specie and bullion. Since 1880 assets have 
increased 101-47 per cent. With respect to liabilities, there has been an 
increase of £403,041, or 10:56 per cent., as compared with the 
previous year. In Balance due to other Banks there has been a slight 
decrease as compared with 1888. 

The following Tables show the relative value of the various. items 
of assets and liabilities during 1889, in the order of their importance. 
The corresponding percentages for the years 1888 and 1880 are also 
given for the purposes of comparison :— 


AssETs—Per cent. to Total. 


1889. i8sé@. 1830. 
PasDabts duestos ans qocceeccececersnqnrcecds 74°90 76°44 72°64 
2. Specie and Bullion......... sersereersescrets 13°30 16°19 21°81 
3. Landed property ..ccecccsesseseeereeeseeees 9°29 4°69 3°70 
4, Balance due from other Banks ......... 2°51 2°68 1°85 


LIABILIT1IES—Per cent. to Total. 


188s. is38s. | 18so0. 

aia eee] 

| 
LV. Deposits .:...c..cccsevecssseseoseeeseenapenes a 93°77 93°55 93°69 
2. Notes in Circulation ......sessscseseeereeces 3°77 4-03 5°39 
SS. SBillesin. CIrCulatiON..<<scec0-esssececaescoces 2°08 1°68 26 
4. Balance due to other Banks........-.++++- *38 “94 “66 


Savings Banks. 


The following is a statement with respect to the various Savings 
Banks in Tasmania during 1889, together with comparisons with the 
years 1880 and 1888 respectively :— 
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Savineas Banks, 1880, 1888, 1889. 


en 
Hobart Launceston | Post Office | Ao 
Savings Bank,|Savings Bank. Savings Bank. are 
Depositors, 1880..........csscceceees No. 7509 6011 ae 13,520 
Ditto, 1888 fe 10,910 | 9042 3138 23,090 
Ditto, 1889 11,525 9481 3391 24,397 


Depositors’ balances, 1880 ......... £} 210,772 99,309 ae 310,081 
Ditto, 1888 w+ £| 271,704 | 150,182 | 48,092 | 469,998 
Ditto, 1889 £} 290,708 | 154,795 | 51,989 | 497,492 

Average amount of each depositor’s 

balance,’ 1880 \...20:..0<000sse<seerse & {228° 1-4 151610 4 
Ditto, 1888 x 
Ditto, 1889 


se 22 18 8 
1612 1/15 6 6/20 7 0 
16 6 7|15 6 7|20 7 10 


As compared with 1880 the year 1889, in respect of number of 
depositors, shows an increase of 4016, or 53°48 per cent., and in respect 
of deposits, an increase of £187-411, or 60°44 per cent. 

Similarly compared with the previous year 1888, in respect of 
number of depositors there is an increase of 1307, or 5:66 per cent.; in 
respect of deposits there is an increase of £27,564, or 5°87 percent. The 
average amount to credit of each depositor has slightly increased. The 
Post Office Savings Bank system was only initiated during the latter 
portion of the year 1882, since which time the progress has been very 
encouraging. 

Property Valuation. 

The following abstract gives particulars of the steadily increasing 

value of property during the last ten years :— 


Property Valuation—Decennial Return. 


Year Moe en Rural Police Districts TOTALS 
rn Launceston, Municipalities, y ad p 
£ £ cS ae; 

195,484 373,312 136,236 705,032 

199,738 373,576 140,798 714,112 

211,389 375,199 158,832 745,420 

224,338 885,100 168,330 777,768 

259,735 389,314 188,867 837,916 

263,425 391,885 195,471 850,781 

272,631 381,235 194,407 848,273 

277,940 383,257 207,877 869,074 

286,083 382,719 223,191 891,943 

295,503 387,342 240,812 | 923,657 


* The capital value of rateable property, according to revised return prepared by Mr. 
Butler on December 17th, 1889, is stated to be £21,386,848, and the assessed anuual value 
£1,102,397. 

Thus, of property in Tasmania during 1889, 32:04 per cent. of the 
value was situated in the Municipalities of Hobart and Launceston ; 
41-88 per cent. in the Rural Municipalities,—i.e., nearly one half; and 
26:08 per cent. was situated in the Police Districts, 
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Since the year 1880 the annual value of assessed property has 
increased 31:01 per cent. The order of the three subdivisions, as 
regards the largest relative increase, is given as follows :— 


Percentage Increase since 1880. 


To POUCH ISURICLA ses (esersets.sacciassicreesoote tres 76°76 per cent. increase. 
2. Municipalities Hobart and Launceston.... 51:16 5S + 
8. Rural Municipalities................s0000-s00se 3:76 5 “f 


Tt must be borne in mind, however, that Railway and Mining 
property do not appear in the valuation of assessed property. The 
former was stated to represent a capital value of £2,925,326 on 3lst 
December, 1889. 


Accumulated Wealth. 


The determination of the exact wealth of a country, whether . 
public or private, is a matter which is surrounded with many difficulties. 
This is especially the case as regards the majority of the Australasian 
Colonies, where there is no Income Tax to throw light upon the extent 
and sources of Private Wealth. As regards wealth contained in 
Government and local property, the difficulties are even greater, for in 
all the British Colonies the mere acreage of the vast amount of 
unalienated lands affords very little aid in determining their real present 
value, and it is also difficult to guage the capital value of a great part 
of public works and undertakings which, although not yielding any 
revenue, indirectly add largely to all other forms of the espital wealth 
of a country. Another difficulty presenting itself to the statisticians, 
leading the incautious to many erroneous conclusions, is the common 
tendency to place too great stress upon results obtained by the aid of 
arbitrary determined values for unknown data. 

Mr. Goschen’s warnings in this respect are of much value, for he 
wisely afirms: “Given a great number of figures partially unknown, 
given unlimited power and discretion of selection, and given an 
enthusiast determined to prove his case, and I will not answer for the 
consequences ;” and as an illustration of the illusion which may be 
possible by the array of masses of figures improperly used by a too 
eager advocate, the same writer points out, “the administrator of 
statistics is like a showman who is exhibiting certain figures. Accord- 
ing as he throws light and shade upon the pictures which he exhibits, he 
can produce true or false impressions. Whole rows of figures he may 
throw into impenetrable shade, while others are at the same time 
brought into excessive prominence, and thus, to the eye of the spectator 
much may be rendered invisible, and much may be distorted by exag- 
gerated lights, which turn facts into caricatures.” 

Many estimates of the wealth of a community are fairly open to 
such charges, especially so when used for the purposes of discussing 
comparative wealth in different places or times without sufficient atten- 
tion to the variability of the data. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties and dangers, the importance of 
ascertaining, however roughly, some estimate of the progress of a 
country demands that an attempt should be made to gauge the wealth 
of a community at different periods, and to measure the rate of its 
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progress by the light of the experience of other countries similarly 
conditioned. 


Private Wealth. 


Where statistics relating to income are not available for ascer- 
taining the capital amount of the private wealth of the community, it 
has been ascertained that a fair approximate of its amount is revealed 
indirectly by the amount of property left by persons dying. If the 
period be broad enough, it has been shown that the division of the total 
amount of property left by persons dying by the total number of deaths 
within the period would correspond closely with the average wealth per 
head of the total living population. The amount sworn under each 
year in connection with Probates and Letters of Administration is the 
only means for ascertaining the extent of property left by deceased 
persons. It is unfortunate, however, that the laws relating to succession 
duties differ widely in different countries. In Tasmania, for example, 
the major part of private wealth (real estate) is not subject to duty, and 
forms no part of the property sworn under Probates and Letters of 
Administration. In all the other colonies of Australia (Western 
Australia excepted*) real estate is included. Comparisons between 
different countries cannot be correctly made under such circumstances 
unless due allowance be made for the varying conditions. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind that in most countries any pro- 
perty under a given limit—usually £100—is exempt from duty, and as 
this may represent a very considerable amount as regards the great mass 
of the population, it mars to some extent the value of this index to the 
general wealth. 

So long, however, as comparisons between different times or places 
are formed exactly by the same method and upon similar data, the 
relative or comparative results may be taken as approximately true, 
even though the data be somewhat imperfect. This,is borne out by a 
statistician of great distinction (Dr. Giffen), who has affirmed that, 
“ According to a well known statistical experience, the comparison of 
the growth or increment may be reasonably successful if the same 
method is followed on each occasion in working out the data for the 
comparison, although these data themselves may be unavoidably incom- 
plete.” Accordingly, it may be taken with some confidence that the 
estimate of private wealth in Tasmania for the various successive 
periods shown in the following table is fairly accurate as showing the 
progress and relative values of the wealth of the different’ periods, even 
if incomplete in themselves absolutely; the capital value of real estate in 
each case being computed for 21 years’ purchase of the ascertained 
annual value of rateable real estate, and the capital value of personal 
roperty is based upon the ascertained amounts as sworn to under 
robates and Letters of Administration. 


* There are no succession duties in this Colony. 
> 
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Private Wealth, Tasmania, 1875-9 to 1889. 


ee EEEEET EEEEEeenene 
| 


Period. leaereae 
| ee eee 
| 
| 1875-9. | 1880-4. | 1885-9. pt 
as | Peta a aa er 
Population ...........++66 “Average | 107,733 122,585 142,222 151,480 
WCALIN cecestusscseteescerssess Total 9241 9586 10,307 2098 
Probates and Letters of Admin- | | | 
Feu) Are verse er ‘Total | 623 920 | 1183 | 225 
Ditto per cent. of Deaths... | 6-7 | 9-6 | 11°5 10:7 
Amount of Personal Property 
BWOEN tO” icslavesscotslesostsente £| 1,001,904 | 1,171,122 | 1,290,470}. 298,747 
Ditto per Estate ............ £ | 1608 1273 1091 | 1319 
Ditto per; total,’ number of } 
Deaths, equivalent to value 
per head of living Popula- | 
AlOMeacroveccssessencnnwesverscess=s £ | 108-42 122-17 125°17 125-4 7™ 
Real Estate, . Capital Value | 
Per head .....0c0cssccewsssnesene £ 126°16 129-52 134°85 152°83 
Real Personal Property, Capital 
SVBINGY sc sacegecnereauncesateners< £ 234°88 251°69 260°05 278°03 
Real Estate, Capital Value ....£ | 13,595,000 | 15,877,000 | 19,165,000 | 23,150,000 
Personal Estate, Capital Value £ | 11,680,000 | 14,976,000 | 17,807,000 | 18,966,000 
Real Personal Estate, Capital 
Value ware Dettcaeteeessreasrad £7) 25,275,000 | 30,853,000 | 36,972,000 | 42,116,000 
Public Debt........sssss000 sesso | 1,624,981 | 2,817,000 | 4,202,322 | 5,019,050 
Rates.of Public Debt to Private | 
Wealth  ...cccsrereeres presserscrss 6°43 7°51 11°36 11°91 


If we examine the figures in the preceding tables, relating to the 
development of private wealth in Tasmania, it will be observed that 
in a period of about twelve years private wealth has increased by 
£16,841,000 or66-4 per cent., a most satisfactory advance, while the 
Public Debt—representing Public Works and undertakings, viz., Rail- 
ways, Telegraphs, Roads, Harbours, &ce,—altogether outside of private 
wealth—has increased by £3,394,069. ‘That is, while in this period 
private wealth alone has increased by £43 19s. 5d. per head of the 
population, owing largely to the Public Works for which the debt of 
the Colony was contracted, the latter has only increased by £17 Is. 6d. 
within the same period. When it is also shown that the total Public 
Debt of the Colony only bears the proportion of 11-9 per cent. of its 
private wealth, and that this proportion is 21 per cent. lower than the 
average of the proportion of the seven Australasian Colonies, it is clear 
that{the material progress of the Colony within the period named is 
eminently satisfactory. 


Public Wealth. 


Independently of the forty-two millions of private wealth in 
Tasmania, there is the public wealth represented by its unalienated 
lands{(twelve million acres), mines, forests, and fisheries, which cannot 
be set down at a lower figure than twelve millions. The property of 
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the Local and General Government in Railways, Telegraphs, Buildings, 
Public Works, &e. may represent nearly a sum of six million pounds. 

Altogether it would appear, as in the following summary, that the 
public and private wealth of Tasmania represents about sixty million 
sterling, thus :— 


Million £. Per head. Rates of Public 
Debt to Wealth 


per cent. 
Public Wealth......... 18 119 27:8 
Private Wealth ....... 42 278 11°9 
Total Wealth... 60 397 8:3 


Private Wealth in Australasian Colonies. 


The details from which the aggregate wealth can be computed are 
not available for some of the Colonies; but an estimate has been made 
‘by Mr. Coghlan, the Government Statistician of New South Wales, 
which is believed to be fairly exact. The figures for Tasmania are, 
however, independently computed from local data as shown in the 
previous table. In Mr. Coghlan’s admirable statistical account of the 
seven Colonies of Australasia, the Private Wealth of Tasmania was 
greatly understated, probably because he was not aware that the 
Tasmanian figures relating to Probates and Letters of Administration 
do not include Real Estate, which in itself, for the year 1889, represents 
a capital sum of £23,150,000, reckoning the assessed annual value of 
property at 21 years’ purchase.* 


Private Wealth Australasian Colonies, Year 1889, 
EE TT TN I CE OA NS AEN TA A SS RSS NERO 


Private Wealth. Rates of 
Colony, : Public Debt 
A to Private 
Total, Per Inhabitant, Wealth, 
Million £ ne Per cent. 
NewsSOnthiWales: cc.ci accu ppeetscrsanyore: 410 ys ogdeece | 11°3 
WACKOMIA IS Sivienctecseseiee eae 386 350 9°6 
New Zealand ..... rent ReSeete 145 285 25°6 
Queensland ...........0+5 antes Crucauey es 106 266 24°4 
South Australia \.it.es.sccseeccosss Conieee's saeee 57 182 35°8 
DANIBNIB eves cus cesestececcaeek tanseeeecencnsiatcn 42 278 | 11°9 
Western ANSiralinas...cn sere keen. 6 144 | 22:9 
J152 300 15 1 


a SSS 
* Mr. Giffen recently estimated the lands of the United Kingdom at 26 years’ purchase. 


Private Wealth of various Countries. 


In the following table the Private Wealth, Debt, and Taxation of 
principal countries in Europe and America are contrasted with corre- 
sponding figures relating to the various Colonies of Australasia; and it 
would seem that, although the total amount of private wealth of the 
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latter is insignificant when compared with Europe or America, yet it is 
remarkable that, relative to population, it should be so very much 
higher,—being £186, or 163 per cent., above the average of European 
countries, and £147, or 96 per cent., above American countries. It will 
also be observed that the rates which taxation in the Australasian 
Colonies-—viz., 1 per cent.—is much lower than the average of European 
countries, which bears the rates of 1:8 per cent. If the moneys 
expended on Railways and other Public Works were added to the 
private wealth of Australia, it would represent nearly 1317 millions, 
or £348 per head. ‘This would lower the rates of Public Debt from 
15:1 to 13°2 per cent. of total wealth. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Public Debt of these Colonies 
bears a small proportion to public and private wealth. Of necessity, in 
young Colonies the State undertakes many functions left to private 
enterprise in older countries. For example, the greater part of the 
money standing as a Public Debt against the Australasian Colonies has 
been expended on Roads, Bridges, Telegraphs, and Railways, and 
instead of being a burden its amount should really be regarded as an 
index to the euhanced value of the public and private wealth of the 
country. 

In the United Kingdom the paid-up capital of Railways belonging 
to private companies amounts to £864,695,963. If this sum alone (the 
equivalent of which is always the large item of colonial debts) were added 
to the National Debt of the United Kingdom it’ would be more than 
doubled, for it would amount to £1,563,126,534 = £41:34 per head of 
population, or £12,867 per square mile. There are many fallacies, 
therefore, which unskilled persons are apt to fall into in comparing the 
financial conditions of young Colonies if such considerations are not kept 
prominently before the mind. 

Broadly speaking, European national debts are indices of the waste 
of war or of other national calamities. In Australian Colonies, on the 
contrary, the Public Debt per square mile is -a fairly correct index of 
the energy displayed by the particular Colony in opening and improving 
its virgin lands for agricultural, pastoral, and mining purposes. 
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Private Wealth, Debt, and Taxation of various Countries compared.” 


Million Pounds. | Ratio. Private 
‘Wealth 


; : per 
eure Debt. | Taxation. Laois Debt. | Taxation, | head. 
Europe— 
United Kingdom raeeee 8720 763 124 100 8°7 1°4 249 
France 8060 | 911 145 DAO es foe BES Ye i He} 218 
Germany 6323 229 104 100 3°6 desi, 140 
Russia 4343 553 85 100 12°7 1:9 53 
Austria 3613 419 74 100 16S 201 95 
idles. << 2351 522 74 100 22°2 3°2 82 
Spain ...... 1593 390 41 100 24°5 2°6 93 
Portugal....,:0sssseaerses 371 94 8 100 | 25°4 |) 2:1 79 
Belgium ......ceereravsves 806 62 14 100 vier 17. 145 
IOAN Cisne: veendecetarssst 987 80 10 100 8:1 1-0 240 
DCUMATKK |. scvenssatoeee 306 10 4 100 2°8 Ass 146 
Sweden & Norway ... 977 20 10 100 FRU 4 es Bet) 146 
METOOCO sister oxo saarineate 211 18 3 100 8:6 | 1°4 107 
BRUPOpe sss ...000s 38,721 | 4071 696 100 10°5 1°8 114 
America— 
United States........++5- 9495 833 | 160 100 3°5 yer, 180 
G@anadansccsscrsrenravece 650 48. 6°38 100 6:2 1°0 148 . 
Argentine Republic ... 832 | ... oe SB ue a 146 
AMEPICA srsseseee LOST a ees ahs i 153 
Australasia— 2 
New South Wales...... 410 | 46 2°67 100 11°38 | 0°65 871 
EVICEOTIG ws caencescosperest 386 | 37 3°74 100 9°6 | 0:97 850 
New Zealand ......s0+0: 145 | 37 2°68 100 25°6 | 1:4 285 
Queensland .......++000+ 106 | 26 1°55 100 24°41 1:5 266 
South Australia........ 57 | 20 0°71 100 85:8} 1:3 182 
PASTGANID ». «0000500 42 5 0:42 100 iy ROT Valea ES) 278 
Western Australia 6 1:3|- 0°19 100 22°91} 3:1 144 
Australasia...... 1152 | 174 11°36 100 15'1 1:0 300 


ee re RE I IL LR I I EE TD 


*The figures for the United States and Europe are taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of 
Statistics, and do not exactly represent the figures of the latest year, although near enough 
for a general comparison as regards ratios. 


Income of the Tasmanian People. 


In the absence of an Income Tax it is difficult to arrive at a satis- 
factory estimate of the yearly income of the people. But if we bear in 
mind that wages in these colonies are about 75 per cent. above the 
average in the United Kingdom, where the average income has been 
ascertained to be equal to £36 per head of population, or £80 per 
breadwinner, the estimate of £52 per head of population for New South 
Wales, as accepted by Mr. Coghlan for that colony, cannot be far wide 
of the truth, and would represent £117 per breadwinner. 
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It must be borne in mind that a much smaller proportion of the 
earnings of the people is derived from capital investments than from 
salaries and wages; and as the former is divided among from 9 to 12 
per cent. of the breadwinners, the amount per head for this class is on 
the average at least twice as much. It follows, therefore, that the 
mean of all earnings per head must be considerably greater than the 
mean of salary and wages classes alone. 

The Civil Service of Tasmania is a very fair example of the salaries 
and wages classes generally. It embraces in its Public Works, Railways, 
Workshops, Printing Office, and other departments, nearly all the prin- 
cipal branches of skilled and ordinary labour. From the analyses of 
the Estimates of the last two years it is found that the mean yearly rate 
per year of all salaries and wages, high and low, amounts to about £100 
per head. Ifit be assumed that the salaries and wages class represent, 
say, 90 per cent. of all breadwinners, and that the average earnings of 
the remaining 10 per cent. capitalists are only 50 per cent. per head 
greater than the salary and wages class—this would raise the aggregate 
mean of all breadwinners to £115 per year, equivalent to £51 per head 
of the population, or a total of £7,718,900 for all incomes in respect of 
67,121 breadwinners in the year 1889. 

Where there is no Income Tax it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the distribution of incomes. The references to other countries where 
an Income Tax is levied is apt to mislead, for both the distribution and 
the aggregate incomes vary as widely as the local natural sources of 
wealth and the prevailing forms of industry. The analyses of assessed 
incomes at different times in the three great divisions of the United King- 
dom, although of some yalue as regards distribution of wealth, show 
_ great differences in the ratios, thus :— 


Proportion of Assessed Incomes in relation to the Gross Income of the 
people in the United Kingdom. 


YEAR 1867. 
Breadwinners. Gross Income. 
(Percentage.) (Percentage.) 
For For | For For 
Incomes | Incomes All Incomes | Incomes All 
below above c below above m 
£100. | £100.* £100. | £100.* 
England and Wales ......... 89°3 10°7 100 47°5 52°5 100 
GOAN Cn seedserscusesctessecccrs 91°7 83 100 53°2 46°8 100 
Prelandescscscsscen te seesese acer ¢6°1 3°9 160 66°3: | 38°7 100 
United Kingdom ............. 90°8 9:2 100 49°8 §1°2 100 


* Incomes under £100 exempt from duty. 
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Proportion of Assessed Incomes—continued. 


YEAR 1877. 
Breadwinners. Gross Income. 
( Percentage. ) (Percentage.) 
For For For For 
Incomes | Incomes All Incomes | Incomes All 
below above E below above : 
£150. £150. £150. £150. 
2°69 100 54°2 45°8 © 100 
1 88 100 55:0 45:0 100 
| 0°66 100 54°5 45°5 100 
| 2°28 100 54°3 45°7 100 


* Incomes under £150 exempt from duty. 


The above tables show that, as regards the year 1867, 51:2 per 
cent. of all incomes over £100 was absorbed by 9:2 per cent. of the 
breadwinners ; and as regards 1877, it appears that 45-7 per cent. of all 
incomes over £150 was absorbed by 2:28 per cent. of the breadwinners. 

In the Australasian. Colonies, however, the composition of the 
wealthy and industrial classes are altogether different, there being a 
smaller proportion of the lower industrial, or rather—owing to the 
richer natural sources of wealth—the larger proportion of the lower 
industrial of European countries are, by the improved local conditions, 
raised into the position of the higher industrial of older countries. 

This is revealed by an unmistakable index of relative wealth— 
viz., the nominal rent value of the houses occupied by the various 
classes, and especially the proportions inhabiting houses over the rent 
value of £20 per year, and between £20 and £80. ‘The figures 
obtained by the last census in relation to dwellings enable us to make 
the following comparison, which may be taken as fairly exact :— 


Proportion of the people inhabiting houses whose rental is— 


Under £20. Between £20 & £80. £80 and over. All. 


Great Britain......... 84°66 o GSS: 2°02 100 
Victoria ...... AP BR 34°04 2°00 100 
Tasmania ............ 64°78 33°22 2°00 100 


No better index of the improved condition of the mass of the 
people of these Colonies could be given than that afforded by the above 
contrast, wherein it is shown that about 20 per cent. of the lower 

industrial, by improved local conditions, have been raised into the class 
next above them of Europe. 

It is probable, therefore, in the division of the £7,718,900 (estimated 
as the value of the total income of the Tasmanian people), the proportion 
absorbing income over £150 would be very much higher than in the 
United Kingdom, and somewhat as follows :— 
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Distrisution of Income in Tasmania. 
Income under £150. Income £150 & over. Total. 


Breadwinners, No. ...... 58,395 8726 67,121 
Percents ditto.c...2s0e 87°0 13:0 100 
Total income.........s0000+ £5,094,474 £2,624,426 £7,718,900 
Ditto per cent ......... 66°66 33°33 100 
Ditto per breadwinner £87°1 £300°8 £115 
Ditto per head ......... 38°6 133°3 51 


Income of Various Countries. 


The comparison of the gross earnings of Australasia with the 
principal American and European Countries, as in the following table, 
throws up in’a strong light the superior conditions of the masses of the 
people in the Colonies of Australasia. 


Gross Earnings in various Countries. 


Country. Total Earnings. Earnings per Head. 
Europe— Million £ £ 
1, England and Wales... Specco 1048 41:0 
QU MILCH MINE AOU case vecenatecctscestecesess 1247 35°0 
SAUSCOLMAN Dates esciacisicsss civeattcesiveeasit 121 82°0 
AMPELONEN Mtcerdcstaccectecnssscctecccscecsssto ess 104 : 26:0 
DEAN COmmncnty say vaaretdacssedsecesissciisoeuie 965 25°7 
GrPUGiMi at keecacs scssscestcecsesatcreetiseoset 47 QSo2 
PemUCiOLUte tosristeccssassatesrscecearievecrs 120 222-1 
82 GOEMAMY, <.csrccccsssaeccescesencctavcsdesoss 850 18°7 
OIDANIGI Bee versatencs seccucccasccescuscasicsas¥s 602 16°3 
10. Sweden and Norway ......... Spc 104 16°2 
VAMP Cd ctssssscesccsedre ss eon 78 16°0 
DMS WALZEL IONICS cele ssnivseseccateciiccsstisstes 44 16°0 
Te mODAUmccnesssererstcrsswecscaneasyyeseeterecs ' 218 13°8 
TAPE Ortugall occcccsceucveseeassecsstsassassvoses 61 13°6 
TBS TtALY Ve cscccscnsivescccscescosseyederssessvod’s 345 12:0 
TOG KCCCOMasencnessscnesseusanesnccsne acetone 23 11-8 
SPUUBEIONE cacosessedsuscecesscsacsscctreceacscet 848 9:9 
FEUVOPO! sescivesscccccerecevscssssstvescesccess 5578 19-0 
America— 
Pen MILGOR SLAC Sitdertwccsecrucecsestrasresss eH 1420 27°2 
Dina aiccseviserssocetteeccevtteaestecriects 118 26°9 
FATETIC Ar asuadecseriiearecevacteseiecneeoes 1538 27°0 
Australasia— : 
TP Neweoouth Wales’ jc.cssccccedesdsecssesss 54 52 
Dr LUSTURII A Maadedoeseresieassidnteeceet estes see ier, 51 
SHAMS Cal Alay cicdacesisseascasttes-ccawacceds 198 51 


Generally, therefore, it would appear that the average income per 
head in Australasia is about 24-4 per cent. above the highest in Europe, 
and 168 per cent. above its average. In relation to the average of 
America, the advantage is about 89 per cent. in favour of Australasia. 
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Mortgages registered. 


| 1888. i889. 1880. 
Per coke < Per ane ez e Per cent. 
No. | to Total. HS to Total. LS to Total. 
Under the old system........ 894 49°34 716} 46°43 42] 57°36 
Under Real Property Act... 918 50°66 826} 53°57 313 | 42°64 
HOPALZ.s.s0essssesnenenees 1812 | 100-00 1542} 100-00 734 | 100-00 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
£ to Total. £ to Total. £ to Total. 
Under the old system........| 711,082 65°57 | 635,653) 62°73 | 246,414 65°96 
Under Real Property Act...| 373,318 34°43 | 377,681) 37:27 | 127,148 34:04 
OTA. .ss2.5s coterie 1,084,400) 100-00 |1,018,534) 100-00 | 373,562 | 100-00 


CHAPTER XIL 


Finance. 


Tue tables as grouped under this Part are intended to give a clear and 
comprehensive view of the Finances of the Government of the Colony, 
whether General or Local, and for convenience they have also been 
arranged according to the following subdivisions :— 
I. Finances relating to General Government. 
II. Finances relating to Local Government. 
III. Finances relating to General, Local, and Imperial Government. 


The first subdivision relates chiefly to Treasury and Departmental 
Receipts and Expenditure in connection with general purposes; the 
second subdivision relates to the Revenue and Expenditure of local 
bodies such as Road Trusts, Municipalities, Marine Boards, and such 
like, which have the power to levy taxes for local purposes; and the 
third subdivision deals with the aggregates of such matters as are 
common to both General and Local Government. It is requisite that 
the matters relating to General and Local Government should be 
studied together, inasmuch as certain functions of the State are at one 
time placed under the control of the General Government, and at 
another time these same functions may be distributed under the control 
of several local bodies. In the Australasian Colonies, too, for the most 
part, certain functions, such as the construction and maintenance of 
railways, are managed by the State. In other countries these functions 
are carried out only to a limited extent by the General Government, or 
they may be left altogether to private enterprise, as is the case in 
England. In coniparisons made at different times, and with different 
couutries, it is necessary. to have these considerations exactly determined. 
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]. Finances RELATING To GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


There has been considerable difficulty in dealing with the financial 
statement in respect of any one year until a period of one clear year had 
elapsed after the close of the nominal period. ‘This was especially the 
case in respect of Expenditure, because until recently the law determined 
that all moneys provided and authorised to be expended in respect of any 
one year should be actually drawn upon up to the 31st December of 
the following year, and charged to the account of the year in which the 
particular expenditure was authorised, and not against the year in 
which they were disbursed by the Treasury. In the amended law, 
framed during the Session 1886, all votes in respect of any financial 
year, if not appropriated within two months after its close, lapse. 
Receipts and expenditure in connection with Loans Accounts are final, 
as the moneys are taken to account according to the actual date of 
Treasury receipts and disbursements. 


Finance Account (made up to 6th August, 1890). 


The following is an abstract of the Honorable the Treasurer’s 
“ Explanatory Statement,” presented to Parliament on 6th August, 
1890 :— 
i ai Deficiency. 


Aggregate deficiency, Ist Jan., 1889............ Ree 164,609 
Year ending 31st Dec., 1889. 

REV ENUD oss cces esssctessesetssoees £677,252 “a oe 

IX PENOILULG cs verusisnedseseossast 680,112 an 2860 
Aggregate deficiency, 1st January, 1890...... xj 167,469 
Year 1890. 

Estimated Revenue............. £736,516 See 

Estimated Expenditure........ 702,760 33,756 
Year 1891. 

Estimated Revenue ...........6 £808,346 15,140 

Estimated Expenditure ........ 793,206 aes 

48,896 167,469 


Estimated result on 31st December, 
TOUR cist cesacict Sashimi leis i oA £118,573 


From this statement it also appears that during the year 1890 the 
Revenue has shown such a marked improvement as compared with the 
last two or three years that the Treasurer has been enabled to antici- 
pate that the Revenue will exceed Expenditure by £33,756, and for the 
year 1891 it is also anticipated that the Revenue will exceed Expendi- 
ture by £15,140. 

If these estimates are realised, the deficiency of £164,000 com- 
mencing the year 1889 will be reduced by £46,036, or to a sum of 
£118,573. 

The causes affecting the Finances of the Colony are more fully dealt 
with in the following analyses :— 


General Revenue. 


The General Revenue for the year 1889, including Scab Act Fund, amounts to £678,909. This sum shows an 
increase as compared with the previous year of £38,841, but falls below the actual expenditure of the year by £2775. 

The following table shows more particularly the sources of Revenue, together with comparisons under each principal 
head with the preceding year and with the last year of the decade :— 


Year 1889 as compared with— 


SOURCES OF REVENUE. 1889. 1888. | 1880. 188s. 1880. 


Increase. | Decrease.| Increase. | Decrease. 


— 


NUMERICAL. 
Taxation. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Elie t on CME Eiy MRE ar ore) 2s Saat ORR Aen AAA 307,352 | 297,912 | 217,717 9440 at 89,635 
Beer, Land, and Dividend Taxes 67,632 58,834 42,631 8798 ses 25,001 
OCHORRLAXOR i scenvevecteeycncctocsvecscorccasecenrtecsvevtessreverssances 47,659 49,061 39,893 fcr 1402 7766 ase 
PANG AL TOR artisans stes2 abbescoss cextboagicdsdsvseestcov toe 422,643 | 405,807 | 300,241 16,836 es 122,402 A 
Special Public Services. 
Railways, Post Office, Telegraphs, &¢. ......6.ceeeeeeees yeas coos 148,141 | 134,602 63,705 13,539 toe 84,436 eee 
From Buildings, Land, and Public Investments. 
TERE: SOLO O00) CRU RS TR Sa a On eo 95,254 | 85,377 56,312 9877 a 38,942 
From other sources. 
MMISCOHANEOUS: voees.cesserncosecnstccvesdevecrscosctssenesssccoenvossesns 12,871 14,282 21,900 eve 1411 es 9029 
MUFC els RE eiraTiG Sy AE US Wiec Scr, «ccs ssccdec PaevanssDiocvatcee 678,909 | 640,068 | 442,158 | 38,841 ra 236,751 
TAXOMON osercssricereviaceveisecevcecsssepubbsrsracbecsnedivdesedcersvegnsscees 62°25 63°40 67°90 4°15 | eee 40°77 : 
Special Public Services ...isc1cc.csesceseenenscosssceeees abi 21°82 21:03 14°41 10°06 | née 132°54 se 
From Buildings, Land, and Public Investments 14°03 13°34 12°74 11°57 | ce 69°15 eee 
Peony Oblate SOUEORE..3,<avucsccibevestaestvsiensctscescesteriees+soacras teenie 1:90 2:28 4°95 | 10-96 |... 70°15 


100-00 100-00 100-00 6°07 | Pc 53°54 oes 


O1g 
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In order that a clearer insight may be obtained as regards the various items affecting the principal sources of 
Revenue, the following comparative table has been prepared :— 


Imports and Duties collected 1888 and 1889 compared, 


ES A TT 


IMPORTS (value). DUTY COLLECTED. 
1889. 1889. 
1iss9. 188s. ++ Increase. 1889. | 1888. + Increase. 
—Decrease. — Decrease. 
S em | eee es | eee a ee | ees ed 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 3 
Machines, Tools, and Implements .....ssseeeeeesseeeeeeseseteeeees 174,599 | 166,814 + 7785 12,337 13,168 — 831 > 
Other Art and Mechanic Products ...... 158,616 | 148,008 + 15,608 17,179 13,605 + 3574 a 
Textile Fabrics and Dress..... eveeede «se| - 478,797 469,292 + 4505 54,255 50,787 + 3468 is] 
Drink) | <ss000s Sedecees¥esnecseancvccoudsccccionvecusrseverespesesscsesoscosen 54,133 55,391 — 1258 72,560 70,409 + 2151 
Pobaccd ..-..sseeeeeeess Cans Copan Roce epee tea, O76 Care 26,639 | 24,507] + 2182 | 44,994 | 43,722 + 1272 
Tea and other Stimulants .....0...ssccsccosseressessseeserevecssonsesess 69,177 70,858 — 1681 17,679 19,412 — 1733 
Sugar and other Food Products .....-.ssseeseseeees ..| 222,938 247,123 — 24,185 57,769 60,271 — 2502 
Minerals and Metals ......sccscssesseseeeevessceecesenseneees «| 154,589 135,733 + 18,806 8292 6951 + 1341 
Raw Products, Animal & Vegetable ..... «| 101,983 90,580 + 11,403 19,685 18,365 + 1320 
Live Stock ..csscssscccesccascenceesvenceccecscsvencesesseeesees as 96,906 113,042 — 16,136 ot i. as 
Miscellaneous ...ssssseeessesereceseenceeenecereees scestesesucescacttsceesas 77,708 94,316 — 16,608 5012 5112 — 4100 
1,611,035 | 1,610,664 | + 9371 | 309,762* | 301,802+ +7960} 


ene ee nr eee rena a 


Eee 
* Less Drawbacks, £307,352, + Loss Drawbacks, £297,912. + Increase, excluding Drawbacks, £9440. 


LI¢ 
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As compared with the previous year, there is an improvement 
under the following heads, viz.:—Minerals and Metals, £18,806; 
other Art and Mechanic Products, £15,608; Raw Products, Animal 
and Vegetable, £11,403; Textile Fabrics aud Dress, £4505; Tobacco, 
£2132; Machines, Tools, and Implements, £7785. Revenue under the 
following heads shows a falling off, viz. :—Miscellaneous, £16,608 ; 
Live Stock, £16,136; Sugar and other Food Products, £24,185; Tea 
and other Stimulants, £1681 ; Drinks, £1258.° 

If attention be confined to Taxation per se, it will be seen that in 
the Australasian Colonies the greater portion (75:80 per cent.) is raised 
by way of Customs. The order of Colonies deriving the higher pro- 
portion of taxation from Customs is as follows :— 


a 


Percentage of Taxation derived from Customs. 


————_—_ 
1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Mess VACLOLIA) os scsesacscceeaeererttes 79-21 77°83 76°62 95°15 
OQ ueenslands\s..:.cccesseesceees 80°69 81:08 85°22 88°67 
3. Western Australia ............ 88°68 90°50 88°39 88°54 
4. South Australia..............6. 74:54 72°13 72-18 74°42 
PLAST IIA s ste satee conte ee eee 74°37 72:98 73°37 72°72 
6. New South Wales - 76:09 75°50 70°21 71°19 
7s New-Zealand. .:.icssucvececseans 67°07 67°86 68°45 70°49 


a ee 


It must be borne in mind, however, that in the Colonies there are 
few local distilleries, and hence it is that the proportion of revenue from 
Customs is unusually large as compared with countries whose revenue 
from spirits is principally derived by way of excise duty. The propor- 
tion of revenue derived from imported drink represents 23-42 per cent. 
of the Customs Revenue in Tasmania. 

The Customs alone during the year 1889 contributed £307,352, or 
45°27 per cent, of the total Revenue, as compared with £297,912, or 
46°54 per cent., during 1888. The following table shows, for the years 
1886 and 1889, to what extent the various classes of goods imported 
contributed towards the Customs revenue in Tasmania :— 


a nee eeeces ence 


Per cent. to Total Customs. 


1886. /|1887.|18828.| 1889. 


Class _J. Art and Mechanic Productions...| 19-04 9-08 8°87 9:53 
Class I. Textile Fabrics and Dress......... 18°87 | 15°58 | 16°82 17°51 
Glass IIT. Food, Drinks; &e>-.s:.2c.2s-soe10<: 59°76 63°79 64:99 62°31 
Class TV. Animaland Vegetable Substances; 7-19 7-20 6°09 6°35 
yi V. Minerals acd Metals ............... 2-65 2°74 9°30 2-68 
Claas Vi. Live Animals and Plants ......... pe ae ae =: 
fiass Vi. Miscellaneous and Indefinite...... 1°58 1-61 70 1-62 


100-00 100°00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
Ce es 
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Thus, Food, Drinks, and Textile Fabrics together contribute more 
than three-fourths—79°82 per cent.—of the whole revenue from Customs, 

If we examine more closely the orders or subdivisions of classes of 
goods according to their importance as sources of revenue, we obtain 
the following result :— 


OrveR of Subdivisions of Classes according to their importance as sources 


of Revenue. 
i EO OR es 


Per cent. to Total Customs Revenue. 


1886. |1887. |1888.|\183s9. 


Te Drink..........0066 Onrer so dénseessnassennrsecocsse 22°49 | 23°45 | 23°36 | 23-42 
2. Vegetable Food, including Sugar............ 18°87 | 18°46 | 18°48] 18°65 
3. Textile Fabrics and Dress .................+00 15°97 | 15°58 | 16°82] 17°51 
4, Tobacco «....6..02e000eee0e siateacase traces 14°37 | 14:35 14°51 14°54 
5. Stimulants not otherwise mentioned. 6°72 r/o. 6°44 5°70 
6. Machines, Tools, Implements, &c............ 4°79 4:27 4°37 3°98 
yf Ld F Fever eer CCAP EOE ore eer FARE seeveeeeees 2°88 2-99 3°30 3°34 
8. Vegetable Substances, Raw Materials...... 2-71 2-69 1°68 2°35 
9. Chemicals—includes Matches, Paints, &c.. 1:93 1°95 1:88 2°39 

10. Metals, other than Gold and Silver 0:05 0:08 0:10 eae 
1 Allother articles: <.:.cuscccsuscovcssccetessesneeer 9+29 8°96 9:06 8:19 
100°00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


The order of the greatest tax, relative to value, of 20 of the most 
highly taxed articles is given, as regards the year 1889, as follows: the 
figures for 1886, 1887, 1888 are also given for comparison. 


1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 


I eLODACCOS: | raise Grafe sierevausiniela elscede ae i7ehyal 20433 178-41 168-90 
Qe RD TUN Kes vie cove aretsnee Sisie'siee se siuiaje 131:42 108-24 127-11 134:04 
S(O eta aaheascsbacdonnae Sacoc, Give! 70°79 5554 60°48 
4, Vegetable Food, including Sugar 28-04 24°94 26°54 27:35 
5. Various Stimulants, including Tea 33:01 35°49 27°39 25°56 
6. Arms, Ammunition ............ 31°39 27:03 15°68 23°34 
7. Mean Value of all Articles ...... 15°95 17°68 18°74 19:23 
8. Building Materials ............ 13:23 12°53 12°33 1611 
9. Gold, Silver, Specie, and Precious 
STONeSinc. cs vena careemtc ees 12°94 11-00 6°75 15:19 
10. Animal Substances not Food .... 21:37 23°69 18°50 14:88 
11. Stone, Clay, and Earthenware... 14°01 14:98 13°65 13°99 
12. Tackle for Sports and Games.... 9°92 . 10°00 10°62 12°48 
13. Cotton and Flax Manufactures .. 10°04 - 10-00 11:35 12°47 
14s Chemicales wnec sacs steses 1 eek 9°42 8°72 10°07 12°43 
15. Musical Instruments ........... 9°30 9-19 11:30 11:86 
TGreOEMIGULE:. cars are Bertie ste - 10:00 10°33 11°34 11°81 
17. Textile Fabrics and Dress....... 9°71 - 9°72 10°82 11°45 
18. Carriages, Harness, &c....../... 10°50 10°66 13°34 10°68 
19. Vegetable Substances not Food... 11°46 Illi 9:27 10:25 
20. Machines, Toois, and Implements 8°75 8:05 7°89 7:07 


This method of analysis is not only valuable in disclosing the per- 
centage which duty bears to the absolute value of each article taxed, 
but changes of tariffs and their effects are also most clearly ascertained 
in this way. 
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It will be observed in the analysis of the last three tables that, as 
regards the year 1889, the relative order and extent of each particular 
article, class, or sub-class have not been materially disturbed as com- 
pared with the previous year. Drink still contributes the highest per- 
centage (23°42) of the Customs Revenue, while tobacco still maintains 
its position in being the most highly taxed of all imports relative to 
import value, viz., (168°90) per cent. As regards the last table, it may 
be observed that the inclusion of articles free of duty in the import 
values explains the variations from nominal fixed rates of duty within 
certain divisions. 

General Expenditure. 

The General Expenditure on account of the year 1889 made up to 
28th February, 1890, including Interest on Loans, amounts to £681 ,674,* 
or asum equal to £4 11s. 7d. per head of population. In order that 
the proportion of the expense of each separate function discharged by 
the General Government should be properly estimated, it is necessary to 
distribute the yearly interest paid on Loans against each function 
according to the extent and the direction in which the proceeds of the 
various Loans were applied. This has been carried cut in Abstract of 
Expenditure, a synopsis of which is here given :— 


GENERAL Expenditure, 1889. 


1889. 188s. 
SAPENDINEE: Per | Amount! Amount 
-—— ——) TOTAL. |cent, to} per per 
Direct | Interest Total. | Head.t | Head.t 
Charges. jon Loans. 
£ £ £ Ss. s. 
General Administration...........s0000.0008 69,790 69,790} 10°24 9°38} 10°41 
Law and Protection ......0.:cssscssssseeees 67,931 4971 | 72,902] 10°70} 9:80| 10°63 
Religion, Science, and Education......... 41,192 9124 | 50,816) 7:38} 6°76) 6:76 
Hospitals, Charitable Institutions, &c...} 55,602 20 55,602; 815) 7:47] 8:16 
Special Public Works and Services— 

Railways (construction & maintenance)} 88,568 | 84,000 | 172,568) 25°31] 23:19| 22-87 
Post Office (ditto).....sssssssscesseeessees 44,319 |... 44,319] 650| 5:96) 5:91 
Telegraphs (ditt0)..........::seseccesersees 20,996 4111 | 25,107} 3°68 3°37 3°40 
DCAM SINSPOCHOUS.:....sccrcscnenes sscceate-es 1562 soe 1562} 23 21 "22 

Lands, Mines, Works, Surveys, and 
EGHULO Mey otesteccervsareus oe sscescessareoes 25,379 oe 25,379| 3°72 3°41 4:15 
Roads, Bridges, Buildings construction | 50,903 | 79,763 | 130,666) 19:17} 17:50) 21-03 
AUB E TAO ateecatesssaacessesase sac serse see 113 9732 9845) 1:45 1:32 1:39 
Various Special Services........-..00..000- 5579 | 18,037 | 28,616) 3°47 3:17| 3°40 

Total Special Public Works and 
DOELVICES essen cistevckonscasss teaches 237,422 | 195,642 | 433,064) 63°53) 58:20) 62°37 
Grand Weotal 320.32... sest 471,937 | 209,737 681.674'100-00 91°61| 98°33 


*The estimated outstanding expenditure in each year may be slightly under or over-stated, 
but in any case the comparisons are not materially affected. 
+ Including the proportion chargeable for interest on Loans. 
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It would appear from this table that the order of the more costly 
functions of the General Government for the year 1889 are as shown 
hereafter. The corresponding figures for 1888 and 1889 are also given 


for purposes of comparison :— 
Per cent. to 
Total Ex enditure. 


1889. 1888. 1887. 


1. Special Public Works............sssseeeeee 63°53 63°48 63:19 
2. Law and Protection........ 10:70 10°82 10°72 
3. General Administration 10°24 10°58 10°07 
4. Hospitals, Charitable Institutions, &c. 8:15 8:30 9-14 
5. Religion, Science, and Education....... 7:38 6°87 6-88 


With regard to the first item, it is desirable to point out that the 
revenue derived from Public Services should be placed as a set-off 
against the expenditure under this head, the amount of which for 1889— 
£148,141—would materially reduce the relative cost of Special Public 
Works and Services. For example: although the service for Railways, 
Telegraphs, and Post Offices for the year costs a sum equal to £1 12s. Id. 
per head of population, or 35°49 per cent. of the total expenditure for 
the year, yet the revenue from these sources is gradually increasing, and 
for the year 1889 represented 17°72s. per head of population,—ze., 
already it amounts to 54:46 per cent. of the total expenditure in 
connection with such services. 

The information necessary for distributing the interest on loans 
prior to 1882 is not available, and the comparison with former years is 
based upon the classification which regards interest as a separate item of 
expenditure, irrespective of the functions or service against which it 
more properly belongs as a charge. 

Accordingly, the following synopsis shows the expenditure for the 
year 1889 under various heads, in comparison with the years 1880 and 
1888 :— 

EXPENDITURE, 1889, 1888, and 1880, compared. 


NUMERICAL. 


1889. 


Increase or Decrease as 
compared with— 


Expenditure. 


1889.|1888./1880.| 1888. | 1880. 


£ £ £ £ £ 


General Administration * ........ 69,790} 75,103| 47,003 |— 5313 |+ 22,787 
Law and Protection * ............ 67,931| 72,483) 51,605 4551|/+ 16,326 


Religion, Education, and Science| 41,192} 40,258| 25,468 /+ 934|)+ 15,724 
Hospitals, Charitable Institu- 


HOMER aerate Sass csc oe p> 55,602| 58,880) 45,657\— 9278/4 9945 
Special Public Works and , 

Services *......sccesssssssssesseeees 237,422! 278,150| 147,861|— 40,728/+ 89,561 

Literate aes sk 209,737 | 184,613 07,602 /+ 25,124 )-4+ 112,186 

Wonca ein srt: | 681,674 | 709,486 | 415,196|— 27,812|4+ 266,478 

£58 dis wen dV EL) seid ee. = id. 6 seed: 

Per hibnd cs..,.:cacreen tess 411 7/418 4|8138 1l-0 6 9/4018 6 


“ Owing to the mode of distributing miscellaneous expenditure prior to 1882, the figures 
for 1880, under General Administration and Law and Protection, are relieved of certain 
charges, while the converse of this applies to Special Public Works and Services for the same 
year. The differences, however, are not material as regards comparison. , 
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EXPENDITURE, 1889, 1888, and 1880, compared—continued. 


CENTESIMAL. 
eS 


188s. 
Expenditure. Increase or Decrease as 
compared with— 
1389.|1888.|1880.| 1888. | 1830. 

General Administration *......... 10°25 | 10°59 | 11°32 |— 7-61!4 48-48 

Law and Protection* ............ | 9°96 | 10-22] 12:-43|— 6-70|4 31-64 

Religion, Education, and Science] 6-04 5°67 | 6°13 |4+ 2°382)+ 61°74 
Hospitals, Charitable Institu- | 

BION CCCir casa cshoa- sos sorseeetneee 8°15 8°30 11°00 |— 5°90|+ 21°78 

Special PublicWorks &Services*| 34:83 | 39-20 | 35°61 |— 17°15|4+ 60°57 

AMPOTORE "si .2. ceecsesccesseloeeeeeey 30°77 | 26°02} 28°51 /+ 11°98/+ 114:89 

LOTAT: Cessaiccovcsceeee ees 100°09 | 100-00 | 100°00 |— 4°08/+ 64°18 

General Expenditure per head...| — ... os ee ta ORI DOL 


* Owing to the mode of distributing miscellanzous expenditure prior to 1882, the figures 
for 1880, under General Administration and Law and Protection , are relieved of certain 
charges, while the converse of this applies to Special Public Works and Services for the same 
year. The differences, however, are not material as regards comparison. 


It will be observed that the General Expenditure of 1889 is less 
than that of the previous year by £27,812, or 4:08 per cent., and it 
exceeds that of 1880 by £266,478, or 64-18 per cent. 


Balance of Revenue and Expenditure. 
The total General Revenue for the year 1889 as estimated on 29th 
February, 1890, is less than the total General Expenditure by £2765. 
The following table shows the relation of General Revenue to General 


Expenditure during the last decade :— 
ra 


Net Excess of Net Excess of 
Revenue. Expenditure. |Revenue above Ex- Expenditure above 
penditure. Revenue. 
£ £ £ £ 
375,570 481,216 wae 105,646 
442,158 415,196 26,962 eae 
505,006 463,684 41,322 
550,765 500,801 49,964 
562,066 533,330 28,736 to 
549,741 577,876 oe 28,135 
571,397 585,767 | aes 14,370 
568,924 584,756 oat 15,832 
594,976 668,759 aes 73,783 
640,068 709,486 a5 69,418 
678,909 681,674 pai 2,765 
6,039,580 6,202,545 or 162,965 
Treasurer's Estimates. 
ABOO sais sceseese| 736,516 702,760 33,756 
USO svceiesen:.. 808,346 793,206 15,140 
a en —$__ —___|_ ae 
Aggregate 13 7,584,442 7,698,511 xe 114,069 


years. | 
— SSS 


A glance at these figures shows that although there is a steady upward progress in Revenue and Expenditure, the 
It is pleasing to be able to state, however, that in the 


latter has somewhat exceeded the former since the year 1883. 
year [890 the Revenue has shown a decided improvement. 


be closely examined, I have prepared the following analytical Tables :— 


ReveENvE per Head of Population, 1883-1889. 


Taxation— 
RS TSHOUI GS gee aii ca aiieseeeeapeeaiessenemebinen=seoneiee Reo opraeeeneins 
Beer, Lani, a:d Dividend Taxes : 
Other Taxes:.....0:<c...0- RUatanednasoin as veese canceseascsees eeteces rs 
Tota] Taxation ...........++ denepesteosse puagbensynenestsees 


Special Public Seryices— 


Railways, Post Office, Telegraphs, &¢. .......-:eesssceeeeecees 
From Buildings, Laid, and Public Investments— 
TRON tenSAleds (Ocal cass sPtepeetaccsteasseavecs S Eon RocmecntcboREeee Ene. 
From other sources— 
Miscellaneous’ ..5..s000 ce ccessessteseceroees eeesscedesens spesasheesde 
SROCAIMILONGNUG i cnens: tecnaecaseanssssentancdtnceassseccstes 
Totul Expenditure ............ Prasenetaeseaaes Soeeeate net 


84-15 
90:07 


Per Head of Population, 


1385. 


s. 
41:28 
13°45 


85°42 


88°75 | 


i8ss. 


8. 
40°78 
§ 813 
t 5-93 


54°84 


As it is important that the causes affecting Revenue should 


ne ene ce ee 


i887 1888. 1889. 
Ss. 8. 4 s. 
38°47 41:29 41°31 

8:16 815 9°07 
6:08 6-80 6-42 
52°71 56°24 56°80 
16°60 18°65 19°91 
12:27 11°83 12°80 
1:94 1:98 1:73 
83°52 88°70 91:24 
93°87 98°33 91°61 


ON 2 RR TE ESE RR TE RAY TO ESE ENE 9D RO SN A ATT SEN NR EES TREY PN ne ER | TRRNPNR em tN ne ee 


“SONVNId 


LI€ 


ExpPeNDITURE per Head of Population, 1882-1889. 


1882. 

8. 
Grenoral Administration’ jo. ..:tnrsccscssscevecctssceses 9°53 
Law and Protection ...............00 9°31 
Religion, Science, and Education... 5°88 
Charities, Hospitals, &c., .......-000ssasecccesssacecess 7°67 
32°39 
Railways, Public Works, Roads, &c. ...........00++ 48°43 
DMRIECOMBNOCOUS  codovesssucccssieacevetsscesseecsossevecseee? 2°48 
50°91 
Total Expenditure (including Interest) ........ 83°30 
Interest (Q100e)). <sc..25.c....ccccsscconessoveccseses 17°19 
Population), ...55..0..c<.00scesaspnessneceos 122,479 
Ditto per square mile.......... epad 4°67 


Per Heap or Popunation. 


1883. | 1884. 
8. s. 
9:44 | 9:43 
10°28 | 10°01 
6°21 | 6°05 
7-71 8°44 
33°64 | 33°93 
47°59 51°95 
4°50 3°60 
52°09 55°55 
85°73 89°48 
PopuLaTIon. 
126,220 | 130,541 
4°81 4°98 


ises. | 1886. | 1887. | 188s. | 1889. 

s&s 8. s. ‘ s. s. 
9°46 9°83 9°45 10°41 9°38 
10:46 | 10-00 | 10-06 10°63 9°80 
6°32 6°12 6-45 6°76 6°76 
7:77 7°79 8°57 8-16 7°47 
34:01 33°74 | 34:53 | 35-96 | 33-41 
52°50 | 52:57 | 59-34 | 62-37 | 55-08 
1:05 . ax 3°17 
53°55 | 52°57 | 59°34 | 62-37 | 58-20 
87°56 86°31 | 93°87 98°33 91°61 

| 25-62 

133,791 | 137,211 | 142,478 | 146,149 | 151,480 
5°23 5°43 5°57 5:78 


slé 
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FurtHer Analyses of Revenue and Expenditure items for the Years 1882 to 1889. 


REVENUE, 

1822. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. | 1888. 1889. 
GUStOMSBREVENUC i. ...2+02s0seseeccoresecsysues so xs £ 288,523 297,175 254,946 276,100 276,265 274,065 297,912 307,352 

Ditto per-centage relative to Total Imports 
WELUGH weroute 208. sete sn cae Soberayesdesee mene 17°55 16°52 15°86 15°99 15°95 17°68 18°74 19°23 
Ditto per-centage Total Revenue.., §2°35 52°85 46°42 48°32 | 48°56 46°06 46°54 45°27 
Ditto per head of Population ............ . 47°81 47°80 39°06 41°28 40°78 38°47 41°29 41°31 
Ditto per cent. to Total Taxation............068 77°80 73°07 74°07 | 75°41 74°37 72°99 73°41 72°72 
MOAR GVeniiGercc:t.0s:streseveressoossesets scot, oo 550,765 562,066 549,741 571,412 568,924 594,976 640,068 678,909 
Ditto per head of Population ............ S. 91°33 90°42 84°15 85°42 83°97 83°52 88°70 91°24 
Total Taxation... ...sconccesesvscn: stecsrecsccsteces £ 370,856 388,407 344,192 366,118 371,545 375,501 405,807 422,643 
Ditto per head of Population ...........0. 8 61°45 62°47 52°73 | 54°78 54°84 52°71 56°24 56°80 
Ditto per-centage to Total Revenue ....... Ax 67°33 69°11 62°61 64°07 65°31 63°11 63°40 62°25 


“AONVNIA 


61€ 
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PopuLaTion, Revenue, and Expenditure, 1883 and 1889. 


1883. | 1889. Increase. 

‘ £ £ £ | per cent. 
RUEERIRIBE ss... ovsteileriivyes seams 562,066 | 678,909 | 116,843 20°78 
Expenditure 533,330 681,674 148,344 27°82 
Interest on Loans ...... Pejatecemeneee cee: 113,959 | 209,737 95,778 84°05 
oa EE ease Meneaase OT | 297,175 | 307,852 | 10,177 3:42 
Al Taxes( General)", .s:.c.scseceseuspsees 388,407 | 422,643 34,236 8°81 
IBOPULALION’. socscesstesecscoesssrsseeosianr 126,220 | 151,480 25,260 20°01 


The broad facts of the relation between Revenue, Expenditure, 
and Population are best appreciated by contrasting the years 1883 and 
1889. - In this interval— 

The Total Revenue has increased by £116,243, or 20°78 per cent. 
Customs have increased by ..... Anthea £10,177, or 3°42 
All Taxes have increased absolutely by £34,236, or 8°81 
All Taxes have decreased relatively by 567s. per head, or 9:08 ,, 
Population has increased by. ......... : 25,260, or 20-01 
Total Expenditure has increased by... £148,344, or 27:82 a 
Interest on Loans has increased by... £95,778, or 84:05 = 
Thus, we perceive that the rate of increase in Revenue is nearly equal 
to that of Population, while the rate of increase in Expenditure as a 
whole is 7:81 per cent. above that of Population; it follows, therefore, 
while the /tevenue per head of population has risen from 90:42s. to 
91:24s., equivalent to 0:82s. increase per head, Expenditure per head 
has risen from 85:73s. to 91-61s., equivalent to 5:S8s. increase. If the 
taxation rate per head of 1883 had been maintained in 1889 the 
Revenue in the latter year would have amounted to .... £721,854 
and the Expenditure being.......scsecsssoscsssssssesseeeeeeses 681,674 
Would leave a surplus Of.......cscccsscssescsosvoveseeveeaceens 40,180 
As it is, the Revenue in 1889 stands at......sssssseseenens 678,909 
ANG Expenditure At ss.sccsccvesesvecesorsesctnicosscessesiase ~. OO1,074 


” 


G., loWEr DY..2.crsscascesnseavsscevacvarcooseesseeesacsceveseense £2765 
: It would, therefore, only require an additional revenue of 0°37s. 
per head of population to bring it up to the level of Expenditure. 

The lower rate per head of Revenue from Customs in the later 
years as compared with 1883 is no doubt largely owing to important 
remissions made on Tea and other articles at the close of the year 1883 ; 
but concurrently with this there has been a gradual decline in the con- 
sumption cf foreign spirits, the latter falling from 815 gallons per 1000 
persons per year in 1881-1882 to 646 gallons per 1000 in the last two 
or three years. This diminution, however pleasing, as it is, as an index 
of the improved habits of the people, is a serious matter as touching the 
Revenue. 

Thus it has been clearly demonstrated that if the Customs in 1889 
yielded as much per head as they did in 1883, there would have been a 
considerable surplus instead of a small deficiency in the later year. 
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Revenue and Expenditure. 


If we now closely examine the figures relating to Expenditure we 
find that nearly the whole of the increased Expenditure between 1883 
and 1889, amounting to £148,344, is due to the large increment to 
interest on loans and other ‘expenses in connection with new Railways 
and Public Works. Although the work of the General Administration 
and other Public Departments has also increased during these six years, 
it has not caused any material addition to the General Expenditure, and 
relatively, to Population, it actually shows a decrease, as may be seen 
from the following table; thus:— 


Cost per Head. 


1883. 18389. 1889. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
General Administration............... $.| 944 | 9°38 “06 
Law, Protection, Education, Charities, | | 
AGU OSpitalsicssesctsscesessoe veaess s.| 24-20 24:03 oe A ld 
Railways, Roads, & Public Works s.| 52-09 58°20 611 
Motel Cobte savas asovesvsece s| 85:73 | 9161 5:88 me 


It appears that the 588s, forming the increase per head is 
mainly due to the interest on loans for Public Works, while the 


Departments connected with the General Administration of Government 
have decreased 0:23s, per head. 


Sources of Revenue in Australasian Colonies. 


The proportions which the several sources of income have contri- 
buted to the Total Revenue in different Colonies are shown as follows :— 


Sources of Revenue in the various Colonies of Australasia during the Year 1889 compared. 


NUMERICAL. 
. % | Raised by Sales and Railway 5 : 
Raised by Taxation. Rental of Crown Lands. Recents & 1 ae hb ar 
Colony. eine Tota per Hea 
i ROnReRE OF Revenue. nee Popula- 
From Cus- |other Taxes.| Sales. Rental. Revenue. pe 
toms. | 
1889. £ pune £ £ £ £s. d. 
WNACEON IH -eocsctepsceue< Gastrecascaees Seteiee acai casecertsepsedcnacecs 2,879,830 869,840 494,733 121,295 | 4,310,292 | 8,675,990 thoy WE 3 
New South Wales............ 33 771,286 | 1,149,171 988,392 | 4,248,665 | 9,063,397 8 4 2 
WQUCENSIANG cc sspsensc.cesecese se 171,752 304,676 344,112 | 1,275,237 | 3,440,249 813 3 
South Australia.........ssessseee 181,815 53,570 120,676 | 1,884,939 | 2,270,433 7, 1.3 
Western Australia................. 22,258 9518 77,498 161,461 442,725 | 10 5 8 
SRASIDIADIA es assvevedsedsessssscserse Rccaees 115,291 49,166 21,725 185,375 678,909 411 2 
New Zealand........... pedanetsecvasldusecsscasasssunnvasrssrerstense 1,473,379 616,956 91,627 208,614 | 1,601,343 | 3,991,919 610 1 
Total Australasian Colonies...............0+ peicceanemet wanes 8,612,339 | 2,749,198 | 2,152,461 | 1,882,312 13,167,312 [28,563,622 ve abs york 
en 
CENTESIMAL. 


BA OrHOntan Raised by Taxat 1 Raised by Sales and Rental Railway 
Colony. rTexetion raised : OO Se Receipts and ToTaL. 
by Customs. other Sources 
“ From Customs.} Other Taxes. Sales. Rental. of Revenue. 
1889. 
Victoria .......... Set raee carnespe deter pauserese Stecace 33°19 10:03 5°70 1:40 49°68 100°00 
New South Wales .. 21-03 8°51 12°68 10°90 46°88 i; 100-00 
Queensland ......... 39-08 4-99 8°86 10°00 37:07 100-00 
South Australia ............. 23°32 8-01 ! 2°35 5°32 61-00 100-00 
Western Australia .... 38°85 5:03 215 17°50 36°47 100-00 
IPANMANIQ sh cieveosacdes 41°31 15°49 661 : 2°92 33°67 100-00 
New Zealand.. 36°91 15:46 2°30 §:22 40°11 100-00 
Total Australasian Colonies ...... wacgaeaneeet 30°15 9°62 7°54 6°59 46°10 100-00 


BBE 


NVINVHSVE 
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These tables are of much interest, as they show the varying 
resources of each Colony. It will also be apparent that the proportion 
of revenue in each Colony raised by means of taxation is only to a 
limited extent a matter of policy or choice ; and so long as the revenues 
derivable from the profits of railways, and especially revenues from the 
alienation and rental of Crown lands, differ to such a remarkable extent 
as they now do in each Colony, so long must there be a corresponding 
difference in the proportion of revenue derived from taxation, whether 
direct or indirect. ; 

This is made more manifest by the following abstract, showing that 
where the revenues derived from lands, railways, &c. are comparatively 
high, the revenues from taxation, as a rule, are comparatively low :— 


REVENUE raised per Head of Population (1889). 


From Lands, 

Railways, &c. - From Taxation. 

Basnxd. nes cd: 
UN Gwasonthe WAIES iascates0resncperes eases 515 9 OA 
Queensland .......... eA IGEE) 316 4 
Western Australitic...ccscccessrcssssceneass 515 5 410 3 
MOUTH PA TIStralinicsc.cccicccscrtstoreaceccoans 416 9 9. 4 6 
PUIGLORIAaere ectoniss ss acecar claw sacseeccaets 49 3 3) °7-10 
IVGWRAORIOUC sss. cet scccccnccccsdacercesreeses Sil) Ses 
SIAR ete cose fenie betaksess sackisercned= 114 5 2 16 10 
EL Otealaet etre tvocetadscsnecetirass cesucneness E: Rams tat ab W167 4 


Thus, it is somewhat surprising to find that Tasmania’s taxation, 
per head, is so low, seeing how small an amount (£1 14s. 5d.) per head 
she derives from other sources of revenue. 


Relative Cost of Government in Australian Colonies. 


It has been shown that the cost of the General Government of 
Tasmania amounts to £681,674 for 1889, or £4 11s. 7d. per head of 
total population, and that fully 65 per cent. of this sum is due to Interest 
on Loans and maintenance of Roads, Railways, Post Offices, and Tele- 
graphs throughout an area of 26,215 square miles. It is evident, there- 
fore, that any comparison with the cost of government of a similar 
population aggregated together within one square mile of land, as in the 
local government of towns in thickly-populated European centres, must 
be utterly misleading in any enquiry as to relative economy. Centralisa- 
tion of people within a small area, as in towns, certainly increases the 
cost of government relative to area, but the most extravagantly managed 
city, if measured per head of population, must of necessity compare 
favourably with a sparsely populated colony containing the same popu- 
lation, as its expenditure is rather related to extent of land than to 
numbers of people. Centres for schools, railway stations, post and 
telegraph offices and such like; roads, jetties, bridges, railways, &e. 
are determined by area in young countries; and the offices must be 
multiplied and the mileage of roads increased, independently of obvious 
but irrelevant considerations that within a single square mile in certain 
countries a larger population with larger traffic requires fewer indepen- 
dent offices, and but a fraction of the mileage of the roads and railways 
necessary for the development of Jarge areas of land and the establishing 
of the nuclei of the towns and cities of the future, 
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The only true way in which the relative economy of any Colony 
can be measured is by contrasting its cost of Government with other 
countries similarly conditioned. This is a difficult matter, because, 
although the various Australian Colonies are similar to each other as 
regards the functions taken up by the General Government, there are 
no two exactly alike as regards the area or density of population. The 
greatest part of the territory of the two largest Colonies (Western 
Australia and South Australia) is a terra incognita, and cannot be said 
to be governed in any sense so far as cost of government is concerned. 
The differences referred to are best appreciated by taking Tasmania 
as the unit for the comparison of relative extent of area, and by measur- 
ing the relative stages of development in each Colony by the density of 
population, railways (open), &e., per square mile ; thus—beginning 
with the highest :— 


A RP 


Size of Colonies, taking Tasmania Stage of Development measured by Density of 
as the unit. Population, &e., 1889. 
aah Se Per. Bais Mile. Per 
-|10,000sq. 
| mart miles. 
| Popula- ti : 
tion. | Products,| Bail 
All Australasian Colonies 120} £ | miles. 
1, Western Australia......... 40 | 1. Victoria ....., aishaasess .| 12°72} 111'25| 380 
2. South Australia .........0+ 84 | 2. New Zealand .........0| 5°94] 86°55} 195 
8. Queensland......ccceereee QE] 8. Tasmania ..rrecovcceeeseee! 5°78) 55°08} 180 
4, New South Wales......... 12 | 4. New South Wales......| 8'61| 66°08 72 
5. New Zealand ........... cor &. | 6, Queensland’ sccocoocses)  *OL) 11°24 389 
6. Victoria ........ sieaeareres OF] Co South Australia, wees} °86), 4°09) — 28 
7. TASMANIA ....ccececseeeeee 1 | 7% Western Australia...... 04 71 8 
All Australasian Colonies.| 1°20) 15°70 41 


The aggregates of Colonies, per se, whether as regards cost of govern- 
ment, trade, or population, can afford no clue to relative economy, the 
present stage of development, or to rate of progress made from year to 
year. When their respective areas differ as they do in the proportions 
of between 1 and 40, nothing can be more fallacious or misleading than 
to pursue investigations relating to causes or rates of developmental 
progress without first reckoning how far extent of area alone may be 
considered as one of the principal determining causes, This subject is 
more fully discussed hereafter, but it is evident that comparisons based 
upon aggregates are altogether unscientific under such circumstances. 
Between each Colony the only true test for determining relative de- 
velopmental progress and relative cost of Government should be based 
upon. common factors : and the best for such purposes would undoubtedly 
be on the basis of per square mile of territory for the former and per 
head of population for the latter. 

As the relative cost of Government in each Colony is a matter of 
the greatest importance, the following table has been carefully prepared, 
showing the cost of Government in each of the Colonies of Australia 
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and Tasmania, under each of the great divisions of expense common to them all. The fact that Tasmania, relatively, 
takes the second position—that is, next to Victoria—in the extent to which artificial provisions have been made to 
advance the development of its territory, is in itself a good index that the cost per head fairly indicates the relative 
economy shown in the Government of each Colony compared. A diagram has also been prepared showing to the eye 
the relative cost of each great subdivision. In no other way can the differences be so readily perceived in each of the 
great divisions forming the chief items of expense in the development of young countries. 


Cost of Government in the Colonies of Australia and Tasmania compared, 1888-1889. 
rl 


ACTUAL. Per HEAD. 
+3 “? n oe x ar 
2 c=] 2) = a sc Ss = 
= rd 3 Bos - fs rn a r= Peat (oto = 
as | £3 gg ae § #¢ | as | Se | do | £1 8s | Se 
a a hs § nm EB g % - 5 w 5 a 
z 
£ Ee ee Pa ee Nee ks eT pe o 
1. General Government ..............-2-.++++++++-] 61,167|2,091,618] 410,923] 170,175} 142,925) 47,086) -41 | 1°89 ro) 
2. Customs and Excise.......+¢..--0.-eee+eeeceeee+e| 8623] 63,152} 122,007] 54,983] 21,712} 7718} “U6 |} °06 rd 
3. Law and Protection.....+..-.--++2.e++2+ee0++++-| 67,931] 806,307] 891,295] 358,793] 184,269} 72,322) -46 | °73 
4. Religion, Science, and Education ...............-. 41,192] 706,249) 774,449] 191,132} 137,378} 16,293) -28 “64 
5. Hospitals, Charities, &c........ 2. .2-- +e eee ee ee ee 55,602] 250,052} 283,986] 92,144] 89,488] 10,211) °37 “23 
234,515/3,917,378|2,482,660] 867,227] 575,722] 153,630] 1-58 | 3°55 
Special Public Works Services. 
6, Railways .. 0.20... ce eee eee e eee eee cece eee se] 88,568/1,755,625]1,803,124) 507,961) 534,331 63,939 °60 | 1°59 
7. Post, Telegraphs «.....-. 2... -0+s esse ee cite eens 65,315} 628,183] 619,070] 310,504] 182,242} 33,702} °42 | °57 
8. Public Works and other Services .........++-+..-- 83,539]1,504,182}1,555,806] 666,046] 264,641] 66,559) -56 | 1°36 
9. Interest on Public Debt .............--20eeee sees 209,737]1,726,325]1,459,242|1 015,667} 798,991] 68,170) 1°42 | 1°56 
447,159}5,614,315/5,437,24212,500,173}1,780,205| 232,370) 3°00 | 5-08 
681 ,674/9,531,693]7,919,902/3,368,405]2,355,927| 386,000) 4°58 | 8°63 S 
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A careful study of these figures and the accompanying diagram 
reveals curious facts; but, in whatever way we look at them, it is clear 
that, relative-to functions of Government, Tasmania stands out from 
all in the marvellously low relative cost of her Government. The two 
great divisions—(1) General Government, including Customs, Law, 
Police, Education, Hospitals and Charities, &c.; (2) Railways, Tele- 
graphs, Post Offices, Public Works and Interest on Loans, &e.—bring 
these contrasts still more vividly before the mind; the order of each 
Colony, beginning with the least costly, standing thus— 


Orver of Colonies—Cost of Government. 


| 
| 


(1.) General Government, | (2.) Railways, Interest on Total Expenditure : 
&e, : Cost per head. | Loans: Cost per head. Cost per head 
£ £ 
We Pasmania: s.sccueee 1:58 | 1. Tasmania ... leTasmania..s:...... 24258 
2. South Australia 1. 1°80 | 2. Victoria ............. 4-92 | 2. Victoria ........0+. wealy 
Se VACLOTIG, sas002seeeen 2°25 | 8. New South Wales. 5:08 | 3. South Australia. 7°36 
4. Queensland ....... 2:30 | 4. Western Australia 5:40 | 4. NewSouth Wales 8-63 
5. New South Wales 8°55 | 5. South Australia ... 5°56 | 5. Queensland ...... 8°93 
6. Western Australia 3°57 | 6. Queensland......... 6°63 | 6. Western Australia 8°97 


The fact that Tasmania compares so favourably with all the Colonies 
may surprise many who have been misled by references to amount of 
Taxation per head. But it is obvious that only a small portion of the 
revenue of each Colony is raised by taxation ; and it is equally obvious 
that, in many cases, the total yearly revenue is under total yearly expen- 
diture. The total cost of Government can alone be obtained from 
actual expenditure under the various divisions of expense; and from 
comparisons made in this way of the relative cost of Government in the 
Australian Colonies, it has been demonstrated that Tasmania is by far 
the least costly. 

The extent of this lower relative cost is best appreciated by showing 
what the expenditure of Tasmania would have been in the year 1889 if 
calculated at the respective rates per head of the various Colonies. 


Excess above 
Tasmania’s Rate. 


1. Thus, if at Tasmania’s own rate, viz., £458 per £ £ = 
head, it would show the actual sum ............ tor OSL Ort He 
2. If at the rate per head of Victoria.................. 7°17 = 1,067,004 385,330 
3 MLO OUGHTA USE Ae secaveets sues siv'ccusnaetsces 7°36 = 1,095,278 413,604 
4, Ditto New South Wales... 8°63 = 1,284,273 602,599 
Dr” WittolQueenslandc..c.-.cesessesscsse5es Reeeseeiins 8°93 = 1,328,917 647,243 
6. Ditto Western Australia ......... 8°97 = 1,834,870 653,196 


Thus, the rate of Victoria, the lowest of the Australian Colonies, 
would add £385,330, or 56 per cent. of the present expenditure of Tas- 
mania, while the rate of Western Australia, the highest of all, would 
more than double the present yearly expenditure of Tasmania. The 
necessary qualification regarding sparsity of population must be reckoned 
with as regards some of the items of expense before justice would be 
done to Queensland and Western Australia; but this does not apply 
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to Victoria, which has the advantage of being the most densely popu- 
lated of all the Colonies. 


Relative Cost of Government in Tasmania in the Years 1880 and 1889. 


By pursuing the same method of enquiry, the direction in which 
the Local Cost of Government has increased is also plainly revealed ; 
thus— 

Cost of Government in Tasmania per Head. 


| | | 
| Year 1880. ce 1889.) Increase. 


£ £ £ 
General Government, including Customs, j 
Excise, Law, Police, Defence, Education, | 
Hospitals, Charities, &C.........+-..-:sseeseees | 1°49 1°58 0:9. 
Special Public Works and Services, including | 
Railways, Roads, Bridges, (not including 
Loans Expenditure), &c., Post Office, Tele- | | | 
graphs, and Interest on Public Debt ....... | 2°16 3°00 0°84 


3°65. | 4:58 | _0-93 

That is, the relative cost of the Government of the Country has 
increased 25°48 per cent., or 18s. 6d. per head, since the year 1880; 
and of this increase 16s. 1!d. per head, or 91 per cent., of the same is 
due to the very large amount of Public Works, roads, railways, &e. 
carried out and maintained, together with the interest on loans expended 
on the larger works. It is here clearly demonstrated that the cost of the 
General Government has contributed very little to the increase since 
the year 1880, and that even the total cost of Government in the year 
1889, when compared, is so far below the relative expense of other 


Australian Governments as to represent a saving in Tasmania of from 
£385,330 to £653,196 per year. 


Loans floated in London. 


The following statement shows in ‘chronological order the various 
Tasmanian Loans floated in London, the prices realised for each, and 
also the various rates, reduced to a common standard for comparison :-— 


ce LS 


| Rate of Interest 


K f Nominal} Gross oversee on Amount rea- 

Act. Year. eee | Rate of | Amount zOnns lised reduced to 

eh Interest.| realised TeBHe oO IBee equivalent at 

8 cent.* 4 5 
par. 
£ £ £ egen ct ae 

29 Vict. No. 2]| 1867-8 102,500 6 96,760 9411 8 6:23 
31 Vict. No. 9} 1868 400,000 6 |409,872 | 102 9 4 5°85 
Gt ssrests 1871 52,800 6 55,888 | 105 17 0 566 
33 Vict. No. 38} 1870 100,000 6 {107,159 | 107 3 2 5°59 
41 Vict. No. 3] 1878 300,000 4 |277,608 9210 9 4:32 0 
44 Vict. No. 34} 1881 300,000 4 | 298,765 99 11 9 4:0] 
46 Vict. No. 45} 1883 500,000 4 |492,420 98 9 8 4:06 
47 Vict. No. 47! 1884 800,000 4 | 803,240] 100 8 1 3°98 
49 Vict. No. 54 | 1886 1,000,000 | 4 |998,945 99 17 11 4:00 
52 Vict. No. 68| 1889 | 1,000,000 31 |982,855! 98 5 8 3-56 


* Accrued interest and expenses not deducted. 
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Thus it is most satisfactory to note that the credit of the Colony 
has more than kept pace with its general progress. The last Loan was 
even more satisfactory than is shown by the above comparative figures, 
for if the necessary qualifications be made for accrued interest, &e. at 
the time of floating each Loan it will appear that the last Loan has 
been the most favourable of all; thus :— 


. Net Amount rea-| Equiva- 
Average gross Accrued : a 
Year. ee ee of amountrealised Expenses Interest per lised pe ae ae 
oan, per cent. less accrued in-| Interest 
per cent. cent. : 
terest. at par. 
£ Be ceids ous sed: Souseed: 
1878..., 300,000} 9210 9 | 018 7 te ec} 909 211 | 4°44 
1881..., 800,000; 9911 9 0 18 11 i Berd i 13 O7-boie 4-11 
1883...; 500,000 | 98 9 8 017 9 bE i UL 95 18 0 4°17 
1884... 800,000 | 100 8 1 } 018 8 A ie bap 97 12. 9 | 4710 
1886...) 1,000,000 | 991711 | 018 0O OAT 6 98 8 5 4°06 
1889...) 1,000,000 | 98 5 8 | 1 410 | 012 2 06-37 3°63 


! 


Particulars of last Loan floated in London, on 16th April, 1889. 


The last Tasmanian Loan floated in London was the first issue of 
the Colony’s debentures in the form of “Inseribed Stock ;” and not- 
withstanding the hostility of the Tasmanian Main Line Railway Com- 
pany, who opposed its quotation because of some petty claims then 
awaiting the judgment of the Supreme Court, the Loan—through 
the able and energetic management of the Hon. E. N. ©. Braddon 
(Agent-General) and Mr. D. Larnach (of the London and Westminster 
Bank)—was the most complete financial success hitherto gained by 
the Colony. The following is a summary of fuller particulars :—. 


1. Amount floated—£1,000,000, inscribed. 
. Nominal rate of interest fixed—3} per cent. : 
- Minimum price fixed—£97 for every £100, the price including interest 
trom Ist April, 1889. 
4, Number of tenders—170. 
5. Amount tendered—£2,195,100. 
6. Number of successful tenders---98. 
7. Highest tender per £100—(92) £100. 
8. Lowest successtul tender —(6) £97 18s. 6d. 
9 
10 


wre 


. Gross proceeds—£982,855 7s. Gd., or £98 5s. 8°52d. per cent. 
. Accrued interest— £6106 0s. 4d., or £0 12s, 2-54d. per cent. 
11. Expenses—£12,488 4s, 5d., or £1 4s. 10-51d. per cent. 


12. Gross proceeds (ex accrued interest)—£976,749 7s. 6d., or £97 13s. 598d. 
per cent. 


18. Net proceeds (é.e., ew accrued interest and expenses) —£964,311 2s, 9d., or 
£96 8s. 7°47d. per cent. : 


This most favourable result places Tasmania's credit almost upon 
equality with the two leading Colonies of Australia ; thus— 
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AUSTRALASIAN Loans floated in London, 1888-1890. 


Year. 
WiGtoritssy, 1c... <2 1889 
New South Wales..| 1889 
Queensland ......... 1888 
South Australia.....) 1889 
Tasmania: s..:........ ] 1889 | 
New Zealand........ | 1889 | 
Queensland ......... | 1890 
W. Australia ......) 1889 


| 


| 
nae Nominal Gross .| Net Proceeds} Actual 
; Rate. proceeds. per £100. Rate. 
| 
£ + og Ge 
3,000,000 3 | 103 6 O}| 101 11 113} 3:44 
3,500,000 33 | 102 8 0}, 99 17 .93| 38:50 
2,520,100 33 | oe 93 7 104) 3°75 
1,317,800 3} | 100 211] 98 8 Of 3:56 
1,000,000 | 3h 98 5 8 | 96 8 7; 363 
2,700,000 8) | 9516 8|° | vn 
2964, 600 34 97 Yd °7 | 
100,000 4 108 15 3 


Toran Public Debt of Australasia, with Mean actual Rate of Interest. 


INTEREsT ON DEBT. 
81 Dec. | Total Public Saal Mean 
= abt Current Year.| Actual 
| Rate. 

£ £ 
Western Australia ...... 1889 1,371,981 68,170 4:96 
RAS Mana Becet rast sane se ce- frais, 5,019,050 209,737 4:17 
WIGLORIA Me seiaesss<t0 so: = 37,367,027 | 1,459,242 4:15 
New South Wales ...... s 45,645,449 | 1,805,570 3°93 
New Zealund ............ | 5 37,162,891 1,616,501 4°35 
South Australia ........./ PS 20,435,500 798,991 4:10 
Queensland ...........64+- a 25,840,950 | 1,059,769 4:10 
Total Australasia ...| —,, 173,843,848 | 7,018,180 4:04 

| 


Debt per 
Head. 


| 


* Debt on 30 June, 1889, £37,627,382. 


Loans authorised, floated, and expended. 


Loans authorised for various purposes. 


ne AS REA N E  E T T, LL 


Aggregate. 
1883. | 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. i8ss. 1889. : 
Prior to Up to 
1883. 1889. 
Public Works. £ Sy £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Railways ....... So Boe ee Reseavaee 617,000 5 374,300 | 91,540 ss 125,856 | 187,178 | 574,000 | 2,123,402 
BEGlOP TALS ie /-:41.!orb alesahsleratutonss sel ontvereo rts 3560 st 6500 3500 ae es 8000 75,120 102,471 
Roads, Bridges, Harbours, Cie iisietetere 120,600 Sc 146,070 69,980 om 124,644 281,066 709,316 | 1,594,008 
Public Buildings ........... uh: 51,500 + 78,150 33,080 $4 bs 53,739 | 313,336 | 568,233 
DGlenCesy ceive aitecrsnewt ate cnseee ne A 40,000 1300 a ee 15,845 58,350 120,868 
Other Public Works ..........+ Bye 7840 K 69,280 2600 oa x 34,172 | 74,457 | 189,183 
Total Public Works ..........| 800,500 R 714,300 | 201,000 a 250,500 | 590,000 | 1,804,579 | 4,648,165 
Other Public Purposes. 
Commutation of State Aid to Religion Ar Be a a ee oa ye 100,000 | 100,000 
Immigration .... ....... eeec neces $0 de 5000 ue at 50 56 230,000 | 235,714 
Miscellaneous.............+- cocccee ote 180,000 13,750 7220 100,000 60,000 Rie 247,371 344,591 
Total other Public Purposes ... So 180,000 18,750 7220 100,000 60,000 44 577,371 680,305 


Total authorised .............| 800,500 180,000 733,050 208,220 100,000 310,500 590,000 | 2,381,950 | 5,328,470 


Money actually raised on Loans. 
Public Works. 


Railways ....... wrens isan aa 97,621 ; 617,000, 45,750 | 377,700; 69,700; 130,296 | 126,967 | 562,000 | 2,026,813 
Welographisi<<. voc. weesicecesee ese 1855 3561 23,640 6500 o 3500 5000 | 73,220| 99,426 
Roads, Bridges, and Harbours....... 116,186 | 138,800 | 124,710 | 132,370 3600 | 159,224 | 270,186 | 543,716 | 1,490,070 
Public Buildings ........00..eeee05 38,096 | 65,500 | 38,700| 78,150] 20,000] 13,080] 45,030} 255,386 | 553,621 
DBE NGES ee dae. chs uh ng Ra eras. 15,326 ca ei 40,000 Hs 1300 | 17,495{ 41,000} 119,995 
Other Public Works... soigine eval Sa0ko 7840 9600 | 48,125 is 2600 2700 | 34,457 | 102,106 


‘otal Public Works .......... 308,133 | 832,700 | 222,400 | 682,845 | 93,800 | 310,000 | 463,305 | 1,509,729 | 4,392,031 
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Other Public Purposes. 


Commutation of State Aid to Religion a 36 ae Pit 
LDN aha SodbcoRaae conece: 29,286 ‘ 5000 | 2900 Sr An 
Miscellaneous ...-..........-. eirieieie's a 7220 | 6750 108,550 39,930 | 
Total other Public Purposes... 29,286 12,226 | 9650 108,550 39,930 | 
| sa mal sag 
MOtGLITAISC(netevercteie’<'sietelareiaveletua 337,429 832,700 222,400 695,065 102,950 418,550 503,235 
Loans actually expended. 
Public Works. 
Railways .... 6.-.seee eres Ue scteeaye 25,750 205,701 256,372 266,014 197,696 181,102 173,548 
Telegraphs..... ..... wists ais aerator 2604 3798 4086 9027 1921 1968 3518 
Roads, Bridges, and Harbours....... 113,104 | 113,301 | 115,395} 119,008 | 116,958 | 165,188 | 122,911 
Public Buildings ...........+..000- 20,385 23,797 49,453 54,409 52,807 45,373 32,664 
Maton Caner the Sinise s ca esinnsi 9550 11,824 14,821 13,129 7262 10,928 7980 
Other Public Works..... a tiey iar atotahe 333 11,936 20,542 11,674 711 7877 26,418 | 
Total Public Works .........- 171,726 | 370,359 | 460,669 | 473,261 | 377,355 | 412,436 | 367,039 
Other Public Purposes. 
Commutation of State Aid to Religion of 38 ye me we : SB 
lg cractieg (aunts) (oe Aenea none se eecoeeee 11,703 13,678 4779 3808 2231 5 : 
Miscellaneous ...... © .--:seeeees 4 of Ar on 220 Be ‘ Be 
Total other Public Purposes .. 11,703 13,678 4779 11,028 2231 
Total expended.../.......+.00% 183,429 384,037 465,448 484,289 379,586 412,436 367,039 
Loans absolutely redeemed, and actual Debt outstanding, on 31st December. 
Moneys actually raised on Loans ....| 337,420 ; 832,700 , 222,400 , 695,065 , 102,950 | 418,550 | 503,235 
Redeemed absolutely..... eas evcecees 2420 6000 17,700 26,400 | 20,300 21,700 
Balance of Debt outstanding ........| 2,385,600 | 3,202,300 | 3,357,000 | 4,026,720 | 4,109,370 | 4,499,470 | 5,019,050 


EE 
* Amount of Loans actually issued to 31st December, 1889, £5,115,550. 


100,000 | 100,000 
197,100 | 235,000 
147,300 | 333,071 
544,471 | 668,071 

2,054,200 | 5,060,102 
553,744 | 1,859,926 
70,2238 | 97,160 
476,518 | 1,345,048 
241,165 | 520,053 
35,896 | 111,391 
32,429 | 109,241 
1,409,975 | 4,042,819 
100,000 | 100,000 
198,800 | 235,000 
177,371 | 184,591 
476,171 | 519,591 


1,886,146 | 4,562,410 


Balance unexpended ditto, £497,692. 


5,060,102 
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Tasmanian Debentures redeemable. 


Return made up to 30th June, 1889, showing Amount falling due in each year, together with the Rates of Interest. 
a 


Amount of Debentures falling due in each year (1889 to 1940). 


Redeemable Debentures. 


Authority. 


28 Vict. No. 
29 Vict. No. 
29 Vict. No. 
30 Vict. No. 
31 Vict. ‘No. 
82 Vict. No. 
33 Vict. No. 


34 Vict. No. 


36 Vict. No. 
36 Vict. No. 
36 Vict. No. 
38 Vict. No. 
41 Vict. No. 
44 Vict. No. 
45 Vict. No. 
46 Vict. No. 


47 Vict. No. 
49 Vict. No. 
50 Vict. No. 
52 Vict. No. 
52 Vict. No. 


Amounts and Rates of Interest. 


3} per cent.|4 per cent. |43 per cent.| 5 per cent. | 6 per cent. 


a of Amount. Year. | In London. | In Hobart. TOTAL. 
nterest. 
Per cent. £ £ £ ae, er & 
5 2000*)| 1889... eae 800 800 ise 315 
2 102,500 1890... ose 60,900 60,900 ae ae 
3 7000*|| 1891... mae 65,950 65,950 aan 21,000+ 
19 6 3100. 1892... 12,000 35,400 47,400 : 17,200 
9 | 454,500 1893...| 102,700 28,800 131,500 me 500 
30 { 24,000 1894...| 125,850 42,400 168,250 ‘ 2800 
38 100,000 1895...| 104,500 1400 105,900 ee 1400 
10 i 5 900 1896... 100,000 100,000 <n .e 
4 15,700 1897...} 100,000 aa 100,000 nee pe 
3 f 40,200*|| 1898... 52,800 3900 56,700 eae 3900 
4 ra 60,000 ||. 1899... ae aes pe ane eas 
Oil 225-3) 25,000 1900... a 31,220 ‘ 31,220 oes 7220 
24 [ 48,600*]/ 1901...}| 100,000 ps 100,000 an ne 
3 f 300,000 1902... an 31,200 31,200 : eae 28,100 
34 4 300,000 1903... Sie 15,000 15,000 | aoe 15,000 
38 102,0007), 1904... 17,400 17,400 2 17,400 
45 | 545,950 1905... pad 10,500 10,500 tg 10,400 
34 700 1908...; 300,000 tee 300,000 300,000 
47 4 5 800,000 1911...} 1,000,000 awe _| 1,000,000 Per 1,000,000 
54 d) 1,000,000 1913...) 523,750 22,900 546,650 700 | 545,950 
ll 43 50,000 1914...| 800,000 . 800,000 sie 800,000 
44 4 7220 || 1920...} 800,000 | 300,000 <ee 300,000 
68 3h 1,000,000 1940...| 1,000,000 nie 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 cae 


4,989,370 | 


4,621,600 | 367,770 


4,989,370 | 1,000,700 {3,070,870 


£ 


50,000 


£ 

800 
48,600* 
40,200* 
30,000 
30,000 
25,000 


174,700 


£ 


9000* 


99,700 
100,000 
104,500 


100,000 
100,000 


. 52,800 


24,000 
100,000 
3100 


693,100 


GEE 
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Less proportion of earlier 
Debentures, for which re- 
demption has been provided 


under 52 Vict. No. 68......| 118,000 ||... Eh 118,000 118,000 20,200 88,800 9000 
4,871,870 || ... | 4,621,600 | 249,770 | 4,871,370 | 1,000,700 [3,050,670 | 50,000 | 85,900 | 684,100 
Annual Interest liability ... ; ise ES 204,767°3| 35,024-5 | 122,026-8 2375 4295 | 41,046 


Mean rate of interest on actual indebtedness, 4°20 per cent. 


* Redemption of this item provided for in 52 Vict. No. 68. 


+ Redemption for £20,200 of this item provided for in 52 Vict. No. 68, 


Annual liability for Interest. 


SumMARY. 
Cn Ne IS SS ESS SE a Rd ee 
Per cent. to 

Rate. Amount. Total. 
; £ per cent. 
Debentures bearing Interest at ...]34 percent.| 1,000,700 20°55 
Ditto...... paneatoancedred seat: 4 ditto 3,050,670 62°62 
[DIL Ol ceteceetes Ss ..| 42 ditto 50,000 1°03 
DELO cscecosse eapscsscveee| iD, SORGLO 85,900 1°76 
Ditto wesc ieise. cous nese: Wa 6 ditto 684,100 | 14-04 

AN Sere i ccc. pete eeeregiets .--| 4°2035 | 4,871,870 | 100-00 


£ per cent. 
35,024°5 17°10 
122,026°8 59°59 
2375 1°16 
4295 2°10 
41,046 20°05 
204,767°3 | 100-00 


"SONVNIZ 


cee 
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Finances relating to Local Government. 


The following Table gives a synopsis of the Receipts and Expendi- 
ture of Local Bodies for the year 1889 :— 


Mean 

Value of Revenue. Rates 

No Rate- Expen- | levied 
AASV USM) ENC | re emma | (Mp ea urs eer (iT 
perty. From | Govern-| Other cee Rateable 
Rates, &c.!ment Aid.| sources. am Property 

£ £ £ £ £ fe lst ds 

Marine Boards") 5 — 29,024] 13,210} 2583]! 44,817 | 42,981 - 
Municipalities.. | 21 | 682,845} 66,884 9011} 55,657 | 181,5527/139,089* 1 11°56 


Road & Bridge 
Trusts.........; 97 | 614,866} 15,998] 13,318 400 | 29,716 | 30,212 |0 6:24 
Rabbit Trusts..*} — — — = i pie to = 


ROVIOK ecusersere 23 — _- — 968 968 778 — 
Town Boards... 7 12,362| 385 — 2000 2385 1985 |0 7:47 
Water Trusts...) 2 — 710 —_ 38 743 -- — 


155 ‘ 113,001] 35,589} 61,641 | 210,181 |215,045 


* Includes Lighthouses. » Received from other Governments. © Functions now carried 
on by General Government. ‘Includes receipts from Loans. € Includes repayments of 
Loans. ‘The same property may be rated both for Municipal and Road Trust purposes. 


Thus, the mean Rate levied in Municipalities during 1889 was 
ls. 11°56d. per £ of rateable property, i.e., nearly the same as in the 
previous year; the mean Road Trust Rate has increased 0-51d. per £, 
2.¢., it is equal to 6°24d. for 1889. Of the £113,001 mentioned above, 
only £82,301, raised as rates and dues, can be legitimately included as 
taxation. The following is a summary of the same :— 


Taxation, 
Local Government, |Per Head. 
1889. 
£ as 
WVETIDICIPALILIOStieeewees suse seh san etersaenes ten dereveeecstceaisawacvias 50,978 6°85 
Marine Boards 14,940 2-01 
ROAQMLPUSESe.css<s=s0ssceceetoe 15,998 2°15 
PGW DOATOSss 1 ctrcisriccrsessassrsveurevicansteentesesdoesssoeees 885 05 
Total Taxation, Local Government............++ 82,301 11:06 


The Revenue and Expenditure of Local Government for 1889, 
less aid from General Government, as compared with the previous year 
and with the first year of decade, are shown as follows :— 


1889. | 1886. | 1880. 


£ £ £ 
REVONUG. ssctescsccicdeetioncssceseat sess ermeenssent danveess 174,642 156,416 117,383 
EXPONGILULG: ,j.:1:<sccocesasescacessnecchasenetiuerseessess 179,554 178,024 120,915 
Municipal Value Rateable Property.......+...++ ++.| 682,845 | 668,752 | 568,796 


EE 
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Taxation— General and Local. 

The total Taxation of the Colony (General and Local) for the year 
1889 amounts to £504,945, equal to £3 7s. 10d. per head, or 59-16 per 
cent. of the whole Revenue for the same year. Of this sum £422,643, 
or £2 16s. 10d. per head, was raised by the General Government, and 
£82,301, or 11s. per head, was raised by Local Government. A fuller 
statement of Taxation is given in the following tables :— 


Return showing the Amount of Taxation under General and Local 
Government. 


Taxation, YEAR 1889. 


TAXATION. 
DESCRIPTION. Per Head 
Amount. Population, 
1889. 
IL—GENERAL GOVERNMENT. Seem t hy wes £ sd, rE 
Customs Duties (excluding Bond Rents and 
Drew DOCKS) carirtcetescecestecessvectcrss scree: Res 307,351 10 4) 41-31 
Excise-—Duty on. Beer ..-:-1..-ce01-g0-soesecseee ae 15,672 4 0; 210 
Real and Personal Estates Duties— 
Mandelax:cseseccsveas<cesssssesctiovvecssscedes’ i 41,807 16 5 561 
Dividenduliaxescsecrsssc sss ececeses atee oc 10,152 9 1 1:36 
Rural Police Rate (not Municipal) 8281 2 0/| 1:13 
Licences— | 
MOP SICONCES et encsessteocsesseies oses<s SERCOLE 1261 15 O | oes | 0-17 
ERDHGANGMCULOMers ctets se cevesvsct cee oe carne 10,011 10 0 eee | 1:35 
HGIGGHCES; VATIOUS. scessecsssssee8ssveeieae oo 2773 0 4 ose 0:37 
fal A048 6 4 
SCAMPED OG yierccccsassccesnanascesctoonecascdee enticcr 18,707 8 11 “1 | 251 
Probate Duty ..... Ragscnaccuveccenestsary cosets seer} 6624 13 8 os | 0:89 
See —| 25,882 2 7 
Total Taxation, General Government * ee 422,643 9 9 | 56:80 
Il—LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
MouyIcrpaLiriEs— 
Goneralahatestcc...c-seesessaesetesecss saree 47,469 15 4 mae 6:39 
WOO Ma Nalecessssestesssscasesaiees sect ts | 2631 10 0 Sy, 0:35 
WAICENCESSIOCCs 4 vdsccacsssrecdasstissvcosssctaves 807 17 0 cers 0°10 
Other, Daxessc.c.cc.scce-sess Sel vororoceccecher 68 10 0 oe 0-01 
Rares eo 50,977 12 4 | 
6°85 
Marine Boarps— 
Wiliaiin CGlsercsssacssczscseracientevivecusssstsys 12,456 4 1 ese 167 
Exemptions from Pilotage ............... 146 8 0 ase 0-02 
arbour Dues tcc; evesceacecieeseresscccesceare 2287 12 9 0°31 
Boat and Watermen’s Licences, &c. ... 50 4 0 ste 0-01 
e440 LBS 
2°01 
Roap Trusts— - 
MRALES  secccvcess Re teeces wispecieiestaniase nsesees aaa 15,998 2 4 2°15 
Town Boarps— 
Gtosmerersreectisuvascsceastactterccastssscacess on 385 2 3] 0:05 
Total Taxation, Local Government*... aus 82,301 5 9] 11:06 
Total Taxation, General and Local*... a 504,944 15 6 | 67°86 


* Excluding all rates or charges such as gas, water, and light rates—which, though 
levied in the form of a tax, directly confer upon the person charged an express benefit or 
service estimated to be equal in monetary value to the rate levied. 


TaxaTion*—Decennial Return. 


AMOUNT. 
LR REREAD — 
: | 
1880. | 1881.| 1882. | 1883. |1884. |1885. | 1886. | 1887. |18s8s.  1ss9. 


£ Seta) £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
General Government ............. 300,241 | 344,723 | 370,856 | 388,407 | 344,192| 366,118 | 371,544 | 375,501 | 405,807 | 422,644 
Local Government.................] 61,800 | 62,942 | 66,433 | 70,911 69,843} 75,661 | 73,628 | 81,958 | 78,171 | 82,801 


TOTAL........000s00++| 362,041 | 407,665 | 437,289 | 459,318 414,036) 441,779 445,172 | 457,459 | 483,978 | 504,945 


PER HEAD. 


s €@\£ op dI£s d\£s dif s. d\£ ws ai\£s. aj£ 3% d|£ s. dl\£ 5. d. 

General Government .......... (212 10/218 91/38 1 5/8 2 5/212 9214 9/2 14 10/2 13 9/216 3/2 16 10 
Local Government.................,0 1011/0 10 9/011 0/011 5/010 8/011 3/01011/011 9/0 1010/0 11 0 
TOTATF.cccscvetssascess( O00. ONS 2O Girt) 'b S10 Geo: colo sO. 2 O'S) SieO3) 25 GS) O72 OLS. iF eh0 


* Excluding all rates or charges such as gas, water, and light rates—which, though levied in the form of a tax, directly confer upon 
the person charged an express benefit or service estimated to be equal in monetary value to the rate levied. 


a 


€ 


"a 
. 


O€ 
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Glancing over the last ten years, the most significant points to be 
noticed are the following :—First, the Public Debt has increased from 
£1,943,700 to £5,019,050, which, reckoned relative to population, is 
equal to an increase of £16 3s. 11d. per head. Taxation of General 
Government has increased from £300,241] to £422,643, equivalent to an 
increase of 3s. 11d. per head. On the other hand, Public Works of 
great utility have been extensively carried out in the interim, and the 
taking over of the functions connected with the management of the 
Main Roads by General Government must have lightened local burdens 
to a considerable extent. 

In 1870 there were no Railways in any part of the Island. There 
are now working 3744 miles, whose construction and equipment is valued 
at £2,925,362, and there are lines under construction equal to 98 miles, 
whose value may be estimated at about £287,719, making a total of 
£3,213,081 invested in Railways alone, which, as an asset in itself, 
covers the greater part of all loans authorised on 31st December, 1889. 

The value of the total external trade within the latter period has 
advanced from £1,441,625 to £3,070,892; assessed property has 
advanced from £610,265 to £923,657 ; and population has.advanced 
from 100,765 to 151,480. 

All these matters show the decided progress made by the Colony 
during the period 1870 to 1889. 
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TAxaTION in principal British Possessions. 


Taxation. 


Proportion of 


Country. Year. Taxation raised 
Amount. Per cent. of | by Customs. 
000’s omitted. Por Head. Total Revenue. 

£ £ 
United Kingdom ....! 1889 73,597 1 83-19 27°27 
India 27,946 0 37°70 10°9 
Natal * 278 0 42°28 83°2 
Canada........ caper scous 1889 6378 1 78°93 77°5 
Cape of Good Hope} 1881 1680 1 56:00 554 
Australasia ............| 1889 11,362 8 39°78 75°80 
South Australia......) ,, 711 2 31°33 74°42 
New South Wales...) _,, 2687 2 29°54 71°19 
Tasmania .......... Ps oe 423 2 62°25 72°72 
VACTONIB os cuessseecsess ” 3749 3 43°22 95°15 
New Zealand.........] 4, 2090 3 52°36 70°49 
Queensland...........| 45 1516 3 44°07 88°67 
Western Australia...| ,, 194 4 


43°88 88°54 


Taxation. 
Proportion of 


Country. Year. |Taxation raised 
. Amount. Per cent. of | by Customs. 
000’s omitted. Per Head. Total Revenue. % 
hase: | 
DANI cy.tsseeeeteectoe 1887 13,358 OFa7-10 81°3 | 
RUSSIa .....000600 Branses Fr) 51,944 010 0 65°5 14°9 
German Empire .....| _,, 26,054 Oplte al 5626-4 
IWEOXACOs cap carnoettivce ch 3904 O11 5 81-1 | 
Belgium ” 6570 1 3 52°6 18°8 
GXEBCOrssssrcssecedces: a 2207 1 3 92°4 | 
United States......... 1889 | 74,285 1 ) 92 eles al 
Ortug als scccesev.ss<0s 1887 6451 1 5 84-1 | 
Austria Hungary...) ,, 52,715 1 8 72°2 | 9°8 
Spameysceste: 5 30,012 1 1 88:2. | 
BRU iis csarkecaess = 50,592 113 9 81:2 | 
Netherlands .......... es 8156 1 2 84°38 } 
USFHNCOlcastasseishstccce oF 91,821 2 0 72°4 151 
| 
if 
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Punric Revenue, Expenditure, and Debts of British Possessions for 
Year 1888. 


Revenue. 


Customs Revenue.| Gross Revenue. 


: £ 
United Kingdom. .......| 19,630,000 | 
LAE eee ee 3,215,246 | 
Straits Settlements ....... fs 
WEI ONE. ee scoig giga.2 6s 254,582 | 
IE RUISRLIOS) ots ales icte «dis: ole 253,402 | 
ERD GD erty Se ae siarele oes SF 
PMongsonet an. oss. 
3,723,230 | 
Australasia :— SS aEaEeEEEEeeel 
New South Wales..... F 1,883,058 | 
Mictoriale acs Sists:catsie 2,353,050 | 
South Australia ....... 533,665 | 
Western Australia...... 159,059 
Moamuninwern jac esis vere ; 297,912 | 
New Zealand.......... 1,390,717 | 
Queensland ........... 1,844,504 | 
7,961,965 | 
Rijieseaet aah Ge wear oe a 24,696 | 
Falkland Isles .......... 2316 | 
Watalfaanunssencntraecs 290,084 | 
Cape of Good Hope ...... 1,045,046 | 
Diehl elena tts ctice'vi,cles « 5841 | 
ILO ean CASED SEE One 48,240 | 
GoldiG@ouste-ssesseh Aer 79,690 | 
Sierra Leone ............ 43,880 
Gram bine es cae saic st 95 17,228 | 
1,557,021 | 
Canind daese cromteryaaccts mis cort 4,542,314 
Newfoundland..:........! 260,819 
| 4,803,133 
BeRmnn aay weaicesie sities | 24,806 
Hondurasere wasioncets Oe 20,971 
West India Islands :-— — 
Bah@Masicccsacas on ess 38,372 
Turk’s Islands ........ 4934 
GAMBIOR Soca assay cies ¢ | 310,386 
Windward Islands ..... | 156,718 
Leeward Islands ......| 70,481 
Mirada tis ns 205,675 
786,566 
British Guiana ..... .... 247,860 
Gibraltarl.<'s\ iss Scone: 11,279 
uy La aimee GOL UO LG 156,600 
415,789 


LOTR et stcec ssc 


Expenditure. Debt. 
£ £ “£ 
89,802,254 | 87,423,645 | 705,575,073 
78,759,744 | 80,788,576 | 191,945,844 
578,725 533,965 24,000 
1,091,457 | 1,036,299 2,251,906 
857,406 777,158 751,700 
3823 3923 oe 
324,438 415,068 200,000 
| 81,615,593 | 83,554,989 | 195,173,450 
8,886,360 | 9,072,835 | 44,100,149 
7,607,598 | 7,287,151 | 34,627,382 
2.494.556 | 2,376,399 | 19,147,700 
357,003 385,130 1,275,200 
640,068 709,486 4,499,470 
4,109,815 | 3,962,912 | 36,971,691 
3,463,097 | 3,368,405 | 25,840,950 
27,558,497 | 27,162,318 | 166,462,542 
65,019 | «58,998 253,290 
8951 8818 = 
990,614 | 1,045,461 4,535,126 
3,426,362 | 3,260,759 | 22,295,124 
9265 10,448 3250 
57,058 60,840 A 
97,807 133,468 ae 
63,035 63,288 58,000 
20,986 21,359 Ba 
4,739,097 | 4,663,434 | 27,144,790 
7,378,451 | 8,319,148 | 48,191,375 
285,423 «381,363 694,915 
7,663,874 | 8,700,511 | 48,886,290 
29,872 28,947 8614 
43,511 | 41,587 16,650 
45,578 44,430 83,126 
6453 7180 : 
691,248 | 617,552 1,581,097 
294,444 278,781 204,615 
105,447 115,703 64,771 
480,523 163,346 552,680 
1,623,693 | 1,526,992 2,476,289 
461,941 490,566 698,251 
59,262 53,061 aa 
240,146 212,313 79,168 
761,349 755,940 777,419 


88,923,481 | 213,837,240 | 213,858,860 | 1,146,521,117 
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Pustic Revenue, Expenditure, and Debt of Principal Foreign Countries. 


(000’s omitted.) 


Revenne. 
Expenditure, Debt. 
From Customs. Gross. 

£ £ £ £ 
Russia in Europe...... 1889 19,160 89,516 89,516 719,232 
INGEWBY.scesccssesenes 1887-8 1142 2472 2512 5849 
SUMATK... 3.05. <csases 1888-9 1447 3108 3342 5692, 
* German Empire...1889-90 13,540 48,403 47,268 42,584* 
Belgium .......00.c00 1888 af 13,865 14,225 77,725. 
MEATICOs eve oxesseeetcaveess 1889 13,854 120,487 148,467 | 1,180,560* 
EtG lve swesecnssocseoessce 1888-9 9463 79,105 78,587 450,000 
Austria (Proper)...... 1888 3483 43,108 44,877 305,589+ 
WIMP ANY: 0ccsesseeecss 1889 = 28,938 29,734 sor 
United States .......... 1889 46,631 131,700 128,794 210,060 


eS SS SSS 
*Year 1888. + Year 1887. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Production. 


Agriculture. 


As usual, the estimates of the season’s yield were prepared from the 
best local information of those immediately interested in nearly all cases 
after the cereals were garnered. 

The total land in cultivation during 1889-90 was 488,354 acres, as 
against 481,533 acres in 1888-9, and 373,299 acres in 1880-1, z.e., the 
acreage of cultivated lands, inclusive of area in permanent artificial 
grasses, has increased 682] acres, or 1:42 per cent., as compared with 
1888-9, and 115,055 acres, or 30°82 per cent., as compared with 1880-81. 

The acreage in crop during 1889-90 is stated to be 189,859 acres, 
that is, a larger area than during former season by 17,770 acres, and 
more than during season 1880-81 by 49,171 acres. 

The following table gives a more detailed statement of the general 
results, and of the extent of agriculture and horticulture in Tasmania 
during the last season, together with comparisons with the preceding 
year and with the corresponding year of the last decade :— 


PRODUCTION. 


AGRICULTURE, 


34] 
1880-1, 1888-9, 1889-90. 


re ner er TT 


S| 
a | «a 
a | @ 
- @ 
0 | 9 
Ls a 
Wheat— 
ACTS .....00006 «| 49,055) 40,657 
Bushels ......... 756,639) 819,497 
Bushels peracre, 15°43) 20°15} 
Barley— | 
SAGTER cersscresea 4446 4670 
Bushels ......... 105,574) 109,979 
Bushels peracre) 23°75) 23°55 
Oats — 
ACTOS ..002--22008 40,169) 33,834 
Bushels .........- 1,148,935] 946,354 
Bushels peracre| 28°60) 27:97 
Hay— 
ACTES .ecssceeeeees 50,913) 52,521 
WWONS peeeensewesse 73,859) 58,290 
Tons per acre... 1:45 1:11 
Potatoes— 
INO cecnccrncong 17,015} 18,653 
TONS: ...ceesserees 72,275| 66,721 
Tons per acre 4°25 4°88 
Hops— 
ACTOS Sisee+ves 00 536 558 
1B) OE dort seceonpbec| 685,031) 749,660 
Lbs. per acre...| 1278-04| 1348°48 
Apples, bushels....| 503,013) 367,426 
Pears, bushels ....| 29,828) 21,872 
Land in crop, 
ACTES ceeeeeverseee 189,959) 172,189 
Land in perma- 
nent Artificially 
sown Grasses, 
con Snel 190,717} 178,801 
Total Land in 
Cultivation, 
CLES et. saeheee sch 488,354) 481,533 


= | 129-90 as compared with 
ri 
1 ————-. 
m4 1888-9. 1880-1. 
© Increase. | Decrease. Increase. | Decrease. 
50,022 8398 | A 967 
750,040 62,858 6599 ae 
4-99] 1. | 4-72 “44 
| | 
8297 ; 224 Sea 3851 
169,156 mols 4405 aan 63,582 
20°38 20; eae 3°37 eee 
19,853 6335 | 20,316 i 
439,446 | 202,581 | 709, 489 aes 
22°13 “63 6: 47 or 
31,615 1608} 19,298 iC 
35,883 | 15, i ne 37,976 : 
1°13 “34 ms 32 th 
10,421 3362 | 6594 
32,548 5564; ..._-'| 39,727 
3°12 yy *63 1°13 
568 °22 aes "32 
644,273 64,629| 40,758 we 
113428 70°'44| 148°76 aa 
155,237 | 185,587 347,776 i 
22,086 7956 a 7742 a 
140,788 | 17,770 49,171 4 
182,969] 11,916 57,748 
373,299 6821 115,055 


ee, 


LivE Stock. 


Sraristics regarding the number of animals under one year old on Le 


March, are as follow :— 


ETE EERE REE ae 


No. PER-CENTAGE UNDER ONE YEAR OLD. 
1890. | 1889. |1886.|1887.|1888./1889. 1890. 

Horses ..... 29,778 | 29,288 | 10°8 | 9°65 | 10°87 | 8°69 | 7°89 
Cattle ......| 150,004 | 142,019 | 18°6 | 18°07 | 18°75 | 16°83 | 18-59 
Sheep ......| 1,651,429 | 1,480,065 | 20°2 | 17°80 | 26°14 | 17°57 | 22°01 
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ACREAGE iN Crop AND In CULTIVATION. 


It will be observed that the acreage in crop upon the whole is 
greater than in the previous season by 17,770 acres—land in Wheat 
having increased by 8398 acres, Oats by 6335 acres, and Potatoes by 
3362 acres. The following, however, shows a diminution of the area 
in crop, viz.— Barley, 224 acres; Hay, 1608 acres; Hops, 22 acres. 
It is evident from this analysis that no material change has taken place 
in the tendency of Agriculture to advance in harmony with the Colony’s 
growth of population. This is better appreciated by tabulating the 
results over a long period, as follows :— 


Acreage in Crop. 


Population. Acres in Crop. Acresin Crop per Head. 
87,775 152,860 | 1:74 
100,765 157,410 1°56 
114,762 140,788 1°23 
151,480 189,959 1°25 


This analysis clearly shows that relative to population the land devoted 
to crops has steadily declined from 1°74 acres per head in 1860 to 1°25 
acres per head in 1890. 

These figures, however, only cover a portion of the farmer's 
industry in Tasmania ; for, unlike the neighbouring industries in the 
naturally open tracts of Australia, the Tasmanian farmer on the average 
combines to a much greater extent the allied branches of stockbreeding 
and the dairy. It is necessary, therefore, to glance at figures which 
may indicate whether the farmer's energies may not have been more 
vigorously drawn to the two other branches named. This is best 
indicated by noting the extent of bush land cleared and rendered fit for 
grazing either upon naturally sown or artificially sown grasses, or by 
the extent to which tilled lands are being devoted to the growth of 
Hay ; thus :— 
hears eneneeeeeneneeeeeenen eee mm ER 

Lands other than portion in Crop 


rendered fit for grazing. Hay. 
Acres per head Acres per head 
aoe of Population. Acres. of Population, 
No. No. 
NEGUE s.crseseasdaresst 65,455 “75 31,837 36 
Pealoveevaccoesed Ata 172,847 1°72 33,612 33 
1880 ..... daseeuaeccees 232,511 2°08 33,615 *28 
MENA aise usts eevee epee 298,395 1°96 50,913 “34 


{ 


Live Srocx. 


From these figures, it is clear that the land devoted to grazing 
purposes has upon the whole relatively advanced more rapidly than the 
growth of a haan We are thus prepared to understand why land 
under tillage has relatively declined in proportion as the lands devoted 
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to grazing purposes have increased. This is also borne out by reference 


to the Live Stock in each year since 1860. 


Number. 


| 
Horses, | Cattle. | 


No. No. 
ROG ss ccctetcccesss 21,034 83,366 
Dor a eae er pera 22,679 | 101,459 
FESO oo Socscaze:iekes 25,267 127,187 
1BDGe RE, soekseccc } 99,778 | 150,004 


{ 
{eee 
| 


Per Head of Population. 


"24 "95 
*23 1:01 
*22 1 ie bt 
“18 +99 


Pigs. Sheep. 
No. No. 
31,290 1,700,930 
49,432 1,349,775 
48,029 1,783,611 
58,632 1,551,429 
35 19°38 
49 13°40 
“42 15°54 
35 10°23 


By these analyses we perceive that, as regards Cattle, the develop- 
ment has more than kept pace with the growth of population. As 
regards Pigs, the development is about equal; but as regards Horses 
and Sheep, it is evident that the development greatly falls behind decade 
by decade in comparison with the growth of population within the 
Thirty years over which the comparison extends. No figures are 
available to contrast the advance in Dairy Farming, but there is good 
reason for the belief that in this direction a positive advance has been 
made,—the produce of the 30,263 milch cows alone being valued at 
£302,630 for the year ending 31st March, 1890, i.e., an estimated 
advance of £22,160 upon the previous year. 


GENERAL Crops. 


By pursuing a similar mode of investigation with respect to the 
principal crops during the last thirty years, we are better enabled to 
determine the actual progress made, thus :— 


Yield. 
1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 
1. Yield of Wheat, bushels ......, 1,415,896 | 896,881 | 750,040 | 756,689 
2 ,, . Oats, bushels........| 926,418 | 691,250 | 439,446 | 1,148,985 
3, Barley, bushels ...... 126,605 161,729 169,156 105,574 
4, 3 Potatoes, tons ...... 33,589 36,028 32,548 73,859 
5. 5, Turnips, tons......... 5829 8342 10,294 20,326 
6. gg 2 HOpePIbS! Srcctieiee: ta 785,977 | 644,273 | 685,031 
7 FA Apples, bushels ...... 118,810 147,614 155,237 503,013 
8. 4 Pears, bushels ...... 22,049 27,553 22,086 29,828 


Thus, broadly, we perceive a very great advance in all crops 
enumerated, with the important exceptions of Wheat and Barley. It is 
evident that the attention formerly given to wheat-growing is now more 
profitably directed to root crops, both Potatoes and Turnips showing a 
very great expansion since 1860, Fruit-growing has also made wonder- 
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ful progress within this period; and now that the English market is 
open to us, it is likely that this industry will still more rapidly improve. 
The backward condition of Wheat-growing in this Colony, however, is 
a matter to be deplored, as during the last five years the local supply 
has failed to meet the demands of the local market. The importations 
of Wheat and Flour during the year ending the 3lst March, 1890, 
alone represent 124,006 wheat bushels. This demands special attention. 


Cultivation of Wheat. 


The continued stationary condition or decline in the cultivation of 
this important cereal is a very grave matter. Ever since the year 
1882-3 the local supply has failed to meet the local requirements, and 
has to be supplemented by foreign importations of Wheat and Flour, 
During the last 10 years we have had to import in this way Wheat and 
Flour equivalent to 1,425,290 wheat bushels, which, even at 4s. per 
bushel, represents a sum of £285,158. But the greater portion of these 
imports were obtained within the last five years, viz., 1,374,997 wheat 
bushels, which, at 4s. per bushel, represents a sum of £274,999, or 
£54,999 per year. It is difficult to find a satisfactory reason for this 
backward condition of our Wheat industry, for if we investigate the 
results in the neighbouring colonies it is manifest that as regards steadi- 
ness of climatic conditions, fertility of soil, yield per acre, rates of wages, . 
and local market prices, Tasmania is by far more favourably conditioned 
than any other Colony, save New Zealand. 


Wheat Yield in Australasia, and Local Consumption. 
Average of Five years ending Year 1888. 


Yield per} In bushels, | Consumption | eueelConeatnpelon. 
Acre, yield per Head.) per Head. 
| Deficiency, Surplus, 
| eon / ab es | — — 
| 
New Zealand............. 24°46 12-208 fH 74 -- 4°8 
PLASMANIA, «csesesncsiees os], eB e20) 4°75 6°7 1:9 _ 
New South Wales...... 11°95 3°91 6°5 2:5 — 
Western Australia......| 11°28 8°74 6°5 — 2:2 
Queensland ............. 9°68 0:28 61 58 — 
SVICtONIA«/.3. 6.0060 | 9°58 10°78 6:4 — 4°4 
South Australia Fe cnet 43°85 6'5 — _— 
Australasia ..:..........06 9°89 10°84 6°5 -- 4°3 


It seems to be a most remarkable thing that while the soil of 
Tasmania produces on the average nearly twice the yield (18°20) of the 
average of Australasia, that she should under-produce by about 30 per 
cent.: while the whole of Australasia, only yielding 9°89 bushels per 
acre, should produce 4:3 bushels per head, or 66 per cent. above the 
requirements for Australasia. 

The most unsatisfactory view of the matter, however, is shown in 
the following table, covering a period of ten years. It will be observed 
that during the first quinquenniad the deficiency was only 0°40 bushels 
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per head, or nearly 6 per cent.; while in the last quinquenniad the 
deficiency rose to 1°93 bushels per head, or 28°8 per cent.; thus :— 


Suppry of Wheat and Flour for Decade ending Year 1889-90. 
(Reduced to Wheat Bushels per Head of Population.) 


Produced 7 Estimated 
in ale. Imports. | Total Supply. 
Excess. Deficiency. 
War A BSORL aise seeceses 5°19 1°14 6°33 | ae 0°35 
MBBIC2 ei osere dence 8°21 0°01 8°20 1°52 Arc 
WBB243) ..tesseesecs 7°38 0°25 7°63 0:95 ae 
USRBeAS Ssieasccste 5°80 0°03 5°83 rae 0°85 
ESS4=5i ctccsecvsecs 501 0-60 5°61 oes 1:07 
Mean of 5 years......... 6°32 0°40 6°72 0-04 
Year 1885-6 3°86 11 5:97 O'71 
1886-7 .. 4°61 2°07 6°68 
1887-8 4°74 2°45 | 7°19 0°51 
1888-9 5°61 1°89 | 7°50 0-82 
a) 4°94 1:16 6:10 ean 0°58 
Mean of 5 years......... 4°75 1:93 6°69 
Mean of 10 years ...... 5°53 Rely, 6°70 


No doubt our farmers might throw some light upon this important 
matter, if called upon to do so; and seeing that the probabilities are that 
the deficiency will continue to increase year by year, it may perhaps be 
advisable that those competent to deal with the subject should at once 
enter upon the investigation of the cause or causes which so seriously 
oppose the development of this, one of the most important industries of 
a young country. It is estimated that the deficiency for the current 
year represents 266,000 bushels, or £53,200. Of course, this year’s 
deficiency is in a large measure owing to the exceptionally low yield 
(15°44 bushels per acre) caused by the extraordinary attack of rust ; but 
even if the average yield of 18°20 bushels had been maintained, there 
would still have been a deficiency of 132,708 bushels, equal, at least, to 
a sum of £26,548. 

Seeing that there are so many conflicting elements to be taken into 
consideration in forming an estimate of the progress of the Farming and 
Pastoral industries over the period of thirty years, we can only grasp the 
general results by tabulating approximately the values of all products, 
say at a common rate for each product. If in this way we tabulate the 
results of the years 1860, 1889, and 1890 at the market rates current in 
Hobart in the year 1889, we have a fixed measure for fairly estimating 
the value of the products for the respective years, and we are thereby 
better enabled to judge of the ultimate tendency and progress being 
made from a commercial point of view. It is not to be expected that 
such an estimate can be depended upon for giving absolutely accurate 
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results, but for relative purposes it may be confidently trusted; and 
even as regards absolute accuracy, the figures will not be far from the 
truth as regards the value of products when placed in the market. 


Summary showing approximately the Relative Value of Agricultural and 
Pastoral Produce for the years 1859-1860, 1888-9, and 1889-90. 


nr 
1859-60.| 1888-9. (1889-90. 


Agricultural Produce— £ | £ £ 
WY Gats rare sccssecssatscstsessesBvaxcses pensean sas 353,974 | 204,874 189,160 
BRATION sansansseseenits Perraropecaceconascn- cages 28,487 24,745 23,754 
REARS SESE Ta seesesesea] 197,882 130,124 157,978 
Other Cereals - case 21,485 27,216 39,238 
Potatoes...........+. 125,958 249,703 271,031 
Other RootiCrops . Vissesccsssssaascooassarees 62,889 137,781 104,376 
|) RPS ER TG earner Mei ae ema rae 276,520 233,160 289,100 
(FS EM RS 3 Ce ay, Lt ooat 37,483 34,252 
ADIOS ciesspsaectnccasenestteetatccrstbsatolcese 29,702 91,856 | 125,758 
Scare walsh vena rac ere dmvntoseat ana sate ss tip eee os 6061 6014 8203 
EMORE PUGS ss cec'cnccesve exo resveceesceveccetes P 21,762 
Other Garden and Orchard Produce.... t 10,0527 8487 } gate 
Total Agricultural Produce ...... 1,042,541 | 1,178,205 1,254,885 
Pastoral Produce— 
Milk, Butter, and Cheese................008 168,440 {| 280,470 302,630 
Value of Surplus Stock produced— 
Cattle yannwseay 5 eae rere 86,157 157,763 168,750 
Biba thncecoceicvensechs ur ciabateeistaziess 80,250 | 184,069 145,446 
PAGS scestieesviokesietcss Pessdetisn rete 78,225 108,057 146,680 
ELOYSOS seatecdusceves Arivrrare crv try ries 16,824 23,392 23,804 
Wool exported and consumed locally ...| 370,427 | 318,735 295,042 
Live Stock exported ....ssscsssccssceeseerees 11,061 56,045 60,472 
Total Pastoral Producessc.scseceee 811,654 1,078,531 1,142,824 
Grand Total.....ccccsese0ees ssmegtiaaces 1,854,195 | ° 2,251,786 | 2,897,709 
Grand Total per head of Population 21°13 15°41 15°83 
. Agricultural Produce ditto............ 11°88 8°03 8°29 
Pastoral Produce ditto cicciceceooes 9°25 7°38 7°54 


As population increases in a young country, the non-agricultural 
element assumes larger proportions relatively to the whole. It cannot 
be expected, therefore, that the rate per head of Agricultural and 
Pastoral products in the later years will be equal to that of the earlier 
and more purely Agricultural period. 

Thus, the value per head of the combined products in 1890 is 
£15'83, being less than in 1860 by £5:30 per head. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that Pastoral products have not fallen relatively so much as 
Agricultural products, the former ae falling by the amount of £1°71, 
while the latter have fallen £3°59. This, again, bears out the general 
conclusion that the backward state of some forms of Agriculture have 
been counterbalanced to a great extent by greater enterprise in Pastoral 
matters. 
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Decline in Wheat-growing. 


The decline in wheat-growing is not due to the absence of local 
skill, nor to the want of facilities as regards local means of transit by 
road or rail, but primarily to the narrowed or doubtful profits consequent 
upon the vastly increasing area now devoted to the culture of wheat in 
other parts of the world (America especially), resulting in the keenest 
competition in the word's great centre of wheat consumption—England. 
This competition is so keen, and has been so growing in intensity, that 
the English farmer has been compelled, year by year. to curtail his 
acreage in wheat in favour of foreign producers, even although the 
former has the advantage of a much greater yield and the closest 
proximity to the world’s market. 

The following table, partly extracted and partly calculated from 
Statistical Abstracts, 1880 to 1889, prepared by Mr. Giffen, of the 
Board of Trade Department, England, shows most significantly the 
progress, direction, and extent of this competition :— 


Quantities of Wheat and Wheat Meal and Flour Imported into the United Kingdom during the last Five Years. 


A 


Wheat-total of Grain and Flour in equivalent weight of Grain (1 ewt. of Wheat Flour equal 


Countries. 


to 13 ewts. of Wheat in Grain). 


1880. 1885. 1886. 1887. | 188s. 1889: 
ewts. ewts. cwts. ewts. | cwts. ewts. Pore 

Russia—Northern Ports.....2....cesecesecrseeeseeeesereteneane 244,463 | 4,615,364 | 1,708,664 721,144 | 714,280 900,177 | 1:17 
Southern Ports........0.ccesececseeeseeseeseeees ..| 2,719,296 | 7,467,028 | 2,040,261 | 4,833,967 | 21,026,746 | 20,705,258 | 26°98 
SWEdEM «1.24... fecsnccscsccnescesssonssasseoccccrcssenseeevers pagent 5086 54,636 16,666 450 437 1375 -00 
IDENMATKY co.cc cic ontaccacssunsccesevscedecrses ona ssesecuessees eee 418,911 154,140 112,825 85,955 240,429 155,220 20 
APONMEN iteices ue atensbersctseneseurentoses 2,821,164 | 3,749,200 | 2,331,317 2,287, 073 | 4,661,240 | 3,980,314 | 5°18 
DONC Revers ctescasess 350,360 236,533 145,802 191,150 143,726 239,706 “31 

Spain... 252 -- — = 50 — — 
Austrian Territories . 1,416,391 | 2,358,423 | 1,759,249 | 1,765,244 | 2,559,649 | 2,765,225 | 3°60 
ROUMANIG ...-..4+++e0+r<0 G 126,629 398,709 290,248 589,236 | 1,417,703 | 2,837,629 | 3°69 
4419 653,180 249,597 1998 160,975 672,570 87 
— 669,605 177,734 65,364 293,169 634,453 “83 
y «| 1,605,437 110,238 40,882 197,899 737,060 327,320 "43 
British North America...... cer Aadbr Deest ss scevstesanecaesusine 4,543,407 | 2,095,376 | 4,043,964 | 5,165,741 | 2,070,943 | 2,631,110 | 3°42 

United States— 

Atlantic Ports........00..ssesseeess Gievectevedbessse sesseeeee] 37,690,287 | 22,881,400 | 25,994,012 | 37,721,516 | 20,520,633 | 15,940,746 | 20°73 
Pacific Ports....... 7,092,813 Bs 056,331 | 12,936,133 | 11,384,266 | 9,821,239 | 13,622,940 | 17°72 
Chile.... 1,450,358 1,622,868 1,706,472 | 2,210,647 | 1,485,861 572,95¢ "74 
British India ... 3,230,144 12, 175,260 | 11,027,143 | 8,512,449 | 8,166,254 | 9,218,217 | 11°99 
Australasia......... 56 | 4,613,353 5,443,588 829,564 | 1,355,930 ) 2,379,466 ; 1,447,639 | 1°88 
Other Countries...........s.ccccecrseeccsecscccesccnsccsceescenes 127,054 548,044 387,223 | 1,291,531 | 1,999,555 239,187 “31 
Total scsseis<ccssersteessetsstecncttatecosssatecsschoartae 68,459,814 | 81,289,918 | 65,797,756 | 78,381 560 78,399,415 | 76,891,989 ,l00-00 


Set ee ee SEEN TRS Ook Cea OS ee a re ae 


RPE 
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The significant consideration is that in 1870 the United States of 
America only exported to England 14 million ewts. of wheat and flour, 
or about 40 per cent. of all imports to England, while in 1888 they 
exported 30°3 million ewts., being 38°82 per cent. of all imports of 
wheaten food in England. This, of course, could only be effected by a 
continual cheapening of wheat to the consumer, and a narrowing profit 
to producers, the weaker going to the wall. That the gradual cheapen- 
ing of wheat in the English market has affected, and must continue to 
affect, English as well as Australasian producers, may be gathered from 
Mr. Giffen’s tables of the English wheat acreage, and the average price 
of wheat in England during the period 1870 to 1889. 


" , < Acreage in English average Price 
ate United States Population = - | = i c 
Year. — |supply of Wheat.|United Kingdom.| eae ig W ee 

Million ewts. No. No. acres. ate 
14 31,205,444 3,500,543 46 10 
15°5 31,555,694 3,571,894 56 8 

9°6 31,874,183 3,598,957 57 0 
21°7 32,177,550 3,490,380 | 58 5 
27:1 32,501,517 3,630,300 | 55 8 
26:3 32,838,758 3,342,481 | 45 2 
22:2 33,199,994 2,995,957 | 46 2 
23°5 | 33,575,941 3,168,540 56 9 
33'5 | 933,948,773 | 3,218,417 | 46 5 
44°6 34,802,557 2,890,244 | 43 10 
44:7 34,622,930 2,909,438 44 4 
45°6 34,952,204 2,805,809 45 4 
44:8 35,297,114 3,003,960 45 1 
40:2 35,611,770 2,613,162 41 7 
355 35,961,663 2,677,038 35 8 
38:9 36,331,119 2,478,318 32 10 
389 36,709,409 2,285,905 31 0 
49:1 37,091,564 2,317,324 32 6 
30°3 37,440,505 2,564,237 31 10 
_ 37,823,215 2,449,354 29 9 


Thus, the most striking illustration is appreciated by noting that 
the United States’ supply of wheat increased from 14 millions of ewts. 
in 1870 to 30:3 millions of ewts. in 1888, while the English acreage 
under wheat declined from 3,500,543 acres in 1870 to 2,449,354 in 
1889, notwithstanding an increase during this period of 6,617,771 
persons to her population. These reasons are also only too apparent as 
regards the gradual fall in price from 58s. 5d. per quarter in 1873 to 
29s. 9d. in 1889, i.e., a reduction equal to nearly 49°07 per cent. in 
sixteen years. 

When we consider all these things, it is not a matter for surprise 
that Australasia should begin to realise the straitening effects of such 
competition, and that her production of wheat should have declined 
very considerably since 1883. New Zealand, however, has discerned 
her danger, and has bravely faced the difficulty by turning her attention 
more vigorously to the production and exportation of Fresh Meat. 
This is evidenced by the fact that, although Australia and New Zealand 
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only exported £498,783 of Fresh and Preserved Meats to the English 
market in 1882, these exports rose to £1,309,739 in 1885. In 1889 
these exports reached a sum of £1,565,025. No doubt in other pro- 
ducts a vigorous effort will be made by the preducers of Australasia in 
order to cope with the altered circumstances of competition, and the 
Tasmanian producer may not stand idly by. Local producers will 
watch with interest the results of this struggle, and will probably set 
themselves to imitate neighbouring Colonies in what they appear to be 
successful. 

Further particulars regarding the exportation of Breadstuffs and 
Fresh and Preserved Meat are given in the following summaries :— 


VaLvueE of Grain and Wheaten Flour exported to the United Kingdom, 


1885-9. 
re 
| . 

From | 1885. 1886. 1887. 188s. | 1889. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
South Australia...........! 1,611,371 | 69,669 | 209,138 | 558,188 | 214,759 
WiStORRE.. iceciscssee oosaic 402,712 | 112,894 | 283,238 | 212,778 | 138,979 

New South Wales,........) 14,190 750 6416 12,423 a 

TASMANIA <escesecc0- veces} — — oa _— “= 
New Zealand......s..s000 202,188 | 142,332 | 85,985 | 256,264 | 279,306 
2,230,461 325,645 534,777 849,653 633,044 

i 


VALvE of Mutton (fresh), Meat unenumerated, preserved, otherwise than 
by salting, exported to the United Kingdom, 1885-9. 


From 1885. 1887. 1888. | 1889. 
£ £ £ £ 

South Australia ............ 220 _ 2912 550 
WACTOTIA. oreesesccrsaceste esos 149,321 57,070 | 7407 16,107 
New South Wales......... 351,407 98,746 311,488 | 275,609 126,828 
Queensland..............066 40,679 8 25,465 454 4568 
New Zealand ......ss0000+0 768,112 | 801,200 | 911,608 | 1,084,827 | 1,416,972 
1,809,789 | 978,807 | 1,305,626 | 1,371,209 | 1,565,025 


Notwithstanding what has been said, it certainly seems to be far 
from creditable to agricultural enterprise in Tasmania that Victoria, 
with less fertile soil, showing a very much lower average yield per acre, 
should, during the last season, have produced 11,495,720 bushels of wheat, 
equal to 10-41 bushels per head, while Tasmania, with its much higher 

ield per acre, only produced 756,639 bushels, or 5:08 bushels per head. 
his is inexplicable, when it is considered that Victoria, during 1884, 
exported a surplus of breadstuffs, principally to England, equal to about 
126 per cent. above that which is found to be necessary for her own local 
requirements for food and seed, while Tasmania, on the other hand, 
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shows that her total produce of breadstuffs for the same period is nearly 
30 per cent. below the average local consumption for food and seed. 

To convert lands devoted to agriculture to pastoral purposes may 
be forced upon our farmers by the greatly reduced prices for wheat, &e., 
so far as a surplus for export is concerned ; but surely the home market 
should be supplied by local agriculturists ! 

It is certainly a great injury to the Colony to diminish in any way 
its agricultural areas in favour of pastoral pursuits, and.thereby deprive 
the Colony of its agricultural population. 

The extent of the principal crops grown in the various Colonies, 
together with comparison as regards the previous vear, are given in the 
following table :— 


ER nn nnn eee SEER SELENE Scans 


Wheat— 
Victori 


New South Wales 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 


Yisip of Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Potatoes in the Australasian Colonies during Seasons 1888 and 1889. 


Becccccsvccctecsencsccesccccsccscscccsescnsces 


Tasmania ...... 


New Z 


Oats— 


Victoria 
New South Wales .. 


Queen 


South Australia 
Western Australia 


ealand 


anne e were e needa reseesennerenessneee 


PAULINA pendtdscecscanttncntVesscess nets 


sland ... 


Tasmania ...... 
New Zealand 


No. of bushels. 


11,495,720 

- 6,570,335 
134,335 
14,577,358 
497,238 
756,639 
8,448,506 


42,480,131 


5,644,867 
543,330 
14,561 
131,449 
41,500 
1,148,935 
13,673,584 


21,198,226 


1889. isss. 
Per 
cent. to Per acre. Per head. Per acre. Per head. 
Total. 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
27:06 9°75 10°41 7:10 8:14 
15°47 15°65 5:95 4:76 1:36 
0°30 15°88 0:34 0°89 0:02 
34°32 7-91 46°22 3°85 19°68 
I-17 14:00 11°55 10°50 767 
1:79 15°43 5:08 20°15 5°68 
19°89 25°15 13°76 24-22 14°49 
100-00 10°98 11:38 7°34 7:26 
26°63 23°87 511 14:20 2°64 
2°56 24:30 0-49 13°77 0-10 
0:07 19°41 0:04 5°65 0:01 
0°62 12°77 0°42 12:20 0:28 
0:20 20:00 0:96 23°42 0:99 
5°42 23°75 7°72 | 27:97 6°56 
64°50 32°09 22°28 | 29°89 1813 
100-00 e 28-72 5-68 | 24-29 415 
Mesieotelager | bo ae ee ee 4 


og 


NVINVISYL 


‘aquoord TVviIoIdso 


Barley— 


Victoria......... Peter bestssces east 
New South Wales ............. 
Mteensland ies sz,scserts aces se 


South Australia .... 
Western Australia . 
TASMANIA s.\scns<pess 
New Zealand 


Potatoes— 


WAGLOTIG. <5. cpencahep a Re caeesgcn ss BPE CoAT Oe 


New South Wales . 


Queensland ............ 
South Australia ...... 
Western Australia ... 


Tasmania ............. 
New Zealand 


1,831,132 
113,109 
26,630 
246,841 
93,075 
105,574 
1,342,823 


159,729 


490,332 


* Figures for 1884-5. 


48°71 20:18 
3-01 20°79 
0-71 21:24 
6:57 12°54 
2°47 17:00 
2°81 28°60 

35°72 31°67 

100-00 22:19 
| esenss 

tons. tons. 
32°04 3°33 

10-22 2°85 
5:28 3°60 
4°86 374 
0:28 3:00 

14:74 4:25 

32°58 5°22, 

100°00 3°88 


1°66 
0-10 
0°07 
0-78 
2:16 
O-71 
2:19 
1:01 
tons. 
O14 
0-05 
0:07 
0-07 
0:03 
0:49 
0:26 


O13 


No collection made during subsequent season. 


13°55 
11:08 
22°94 
13°46 
14:70 
23°55 
31:15 
18°87 
tons. 
3°04 
2°39 
2°83 
4:10* 
4:10 
4:88 
5:08 


3°70 


RSET ET Ae ae en ee 


fl 


| 


¢ 


1:07 
0-03 
0-02 
0°67 
75 
0-76 


2:32 
0°82 


tons. 
0-12 
0:03 
0°05 
0:07 * 
0:05 
0-46 


0-22 


O11 


NOLLOONGOUd 
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The prices ruling in ex-Australasian markets, chiefly England, as 
already discussed, must determine the immediate future of the progress 
of agriculture throughout Australasia. If the competition of the corn- 
producing centres of the world (especially America, Russia, and India) 
still further lower the English prices, the prospects of agriculture in 
Australasia will be affected most seriously, seeing that distance, rates of 
wages, and average freight weigh in the balance so disadvantageously. 

The yearly variation in the surplus of breadstufis exported to the 
United Kingdom from Australasia can scarcely have any influence upon 
the English market for years to come. During 1889, the whole of the 
wheat, flour, and other kinds of grain exported from Australasia to the 
United Kingdom, although equal to 1,447,639 cwts. of wheaten flour, 
only represented 1:88 per cent. of the British imports of this class. Of 
the 76,891,989 cwts. imported into the United Kingdom during 1889, 
the following shows the percentage proportion contributed by the 
principal countries: viz—United States, 38°45; Russia, 28:10; India, 
11:99; Germany, 5-18; Austrian Territories, 3-60 ; Australasia, 1:88 ; 
British North America, 3:42; France, -31; Chili, ‘74; Roumania, 
3°69; Egypt, 43; Bulgaria, ‘83; Denmark, -20; Turkey, ‘87; and 
all other countries, :31. 

Australasia might still double her export without producing any 
material influence upon English market prices. The seasonal yield 
variation in the United States must continue for some time to be the 
principal regulating influence. 

The following series of Tables, in respect of Wheat, show in the 
order of importance the producing powers of each Colony for 1889, 
together with the figures relating to the preceding five years :— 


YiELD of Wheat per Acre. 


Colony. i8se4.| 1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels, | bushels. 
New Zealand...... 25°43 24°40 24°88 26°37 24°22 Oiysilip 
Queensland ........) 17°19 Dee 3°r2 22°10 0°89 15°88 
New South Wales} 15:27 10°32 ily /o3y7/ 12-06 4°76 15°65 
Tasmania ........... 19°20 17°32 17°91 16°42 20°15 15°43 
Western Australia} 13°00 11°50 12:00 9-14 10°50 14:00 
MAICLOMIA cs scscceres oss 9°52 8:99 11°49 10°81 7°10 9°75 
South Australia... 7°53 77 bat 7°53* 9°75 3°85 7°91 


AE eoscetesnes 10°21 9°13 10°90 11°87 7°34 10°98 


Absolute Yield of Wheat. . 


South Australia...{14,621,755|14,621,755*|14,621,755*|19,012,500| 6,187,000|14,577,358 
Victoria .......0+00 10,433,146] 9,170,538 |12,100,036 |13,328,765| 8,647,709|11,495,720 
New Zealand...... 6,866,777| 4,242,285 | 6,297,638 | 9,424,059] 8,770,246) 8,448,506 
New South Wales| 4,203,394] 2,738,138 | 5,868,844 | 4,695,849] 1,450,503) 6,570,335 
Tasmania .......... 654,638} 524,353 632,573 675,069} 819,497] 756,639 
WesternAustralia| 382,408) 339,376 | 288,516 | 269,611) 322,759) 497,238 
Queensland........ 195,727} 51,598 | 21,221 | 182,308 8263] 134,335 


iN legeereeeeeey 37,357,845|31,683,038 39,830,583 |47,588,161/26,205,977|42,480,131 
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Yield of Wheat per Square Mile of Territory. 


! 


Colony. 18s4. | 1885. | 1886. 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
bushels bushels | bushels bushels bushels bushels 

VACEOFIO <te5eue0s22-7 118°71 104°35 137°68 151°65 98°40 | 130°81 
New Zealand...... 65°77 40°63 60°32 | 90°59 | 83°95 80°87 
Tasmania .........-. 24°97 20°00 24°18 =| 25°75 | 8b°26 28°86 
New South Wales} 13°53 8-80 18°89 15°11 4°67 21°15 
South Australia...| 16°18 16°18* 16°18* 21:04 6°85 16°13 
Western Australia) 36 32 To Pa ta | “25 30 47 
Queensland ....... “29 “08 03 | 27 “01 20 

Allies ste: aaaes —_ — = I =e: = ees 


Yield of Wheat per Head of Population. 


South Australia...| 47°37 | 45-76 | 45-76" | 60°67 | 19-68 | 46-22 
New Zealand......, 12°42 | 7:51 10°81 15°80 | 14:49 | 18°76 
Western Australia| 11°83 | 9°96 7-75 GEA7 i 2°67 a) site 
Victomaterssc: sss baie O02 | Oral | 12°26 13:07 8-14 | 10°41 
New South Wales 4°68 | 2°94 5°98 4°59 1°36 5:95 
Tasmania ..........3 fea S209) N= 8907) a4 26d, 4°83 5°68 5°08 
Queensland ....... “65 | flue 06 “51 “02 | “34 
Es Seen as Reed Rie ae 5 | Se eee 

AM: csececscceoel 11°8E | 9°67 |..11-88 | 18:64 | 7-26 ‘| 11-88 


* Figures for 1884-5. 


Live Stock. 


The number of horses, cattle, sheep, &c. returned on 31st March, 1890, and comparisons with the first and last year 
of the decade 1880-89, and with the average of decade 1851-60, are given in the following Table :— 


SS a ee ee 


1889. 
Percentage Increase or Decrease as 


1889. 188s. 1880. ceetce: compared with— 


Mean of Decade 
18ss. 188s0. 1851-60. 


SSS a 


Hloragascectect: sacssostersetcs ee ere anaes 29,778 29,238 25,267 18,820 + 1:85 + 17°85 + 58-23 
OEE eee cee eeceeeren eRer 150,004 142,019 127,187 86,625 + 5°62 + 17:94 + 73:16 
Shpepreee eee hac senses ie 1,551,429 | 1,430,065 | 1,796,715 | 1,851,444 + 8-49 —15°81 — 19°34 
Papas ee oaks ceeeca My aairecwenn cme nucuiauets 58,632 43,997 48,029 29,053 +- 35°64 + 22-08 + 101°81 
Peeves Ld Pt se ONPSYCOENC SCPE SUS CTE gram ec oe cM see rec SIMs reson SEC 


With respect to Live Stock, it will be observed that, as compared with the former year, there is an increase under 
each of the following heads, viz. :—Horses (540), Cattle (7985), Sheep (121,364), and Pigs (15,405). 

Rabbits, fluke, and the increasing tendency to fatten stock for market are the reasons generally assigned for 
the decrease in Sheep. No doubt, however, the greater extent of land taken up in respect of Cattle and Pigs must 


also be considered. 
The number of Cows kept for dairy purposes has increased from 28,047 to 30,263, that is, an increase of 2216, 


or 7:90 per cent., in one year. 
In accordance with suggestions made by Messrs. J. W. Norton-Smith, W. H. D. Archer, and J. W. Falkiner, 
approximately the number of Horses, Cattle, 


the Statistics relating to Live Stock have been improved by ascertaining 
and Sheep living over one year old. . 
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According to the returns received the following is an abstract of 
the percentage of Horses, Sheep, and Cattle for ages under one year :— 


Per-centage under one year. 


1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. i8ss. 


FLOPSeSAacceesiesce 7°90 8°70 10°38 10°7 10°8 
Cagle cecceaissee 18°60 16°83 18°75 19°1 18°6 
Meeps sesesseressc 22°01 17°57 20°77 18°4 20:2 


In the following table is shown the present stock-carrying capacity 
of Tasmania as compared with the neighbouring Colonies :— 


Live Stock per Square Mile, 1889. 


Horses. Cattle. Sheep. 
MICtOLIR ie csccsesecaeaces as 15°86 123°82 
New South Wales. 1:39 5°61 161'28 
Queensland............. cree 0-53 7°29 21°65 
Nouth Australia. .cvccssesssccess \ 0:19 0°36 7:07 
Western Australia... ...ssse- 0:04 O11 2:23 
New Zealandle.ccstcecssscsccccss 1:79 8:57 14840 
TASMAN Ate ssescensrctscereerecees 114 5°72 59:18 
TOMI Aesscantcctorcaecessactecen 0°49 3°00 32°03 


Here, again, Tasmania’s relative position is far from creditable. 
As regards horses, cattle, and sheep she takes up the 4th position only. 

The order of each colony as regards stock-carrying capacity is as 
follows :-— 

Horses.—(1) Victoria; (2) New Zealand ; (3) New South Wales; 
(4) Tasmania; (5) Queensland; (6) South Australia; (7) Western 
Australia. 

Cattle—(1) Victoria; (2) New Zealand; (3) Queensland; (4) 
Tasmania; (©) New South Wales; (6) South Australia; (7) Western 
Australia. ; 

Sheep.—(1) New South Wales; (2) New Zealand; (3) Victoria; 
(4) Tasmania; (5) Queensland; (6) South Australia; (7) Western 
Australia, 


As regards absolute number, the following are the relative positions 
for 1889 in respect of Horses, Cattle, and Sheep :— 


Horses.—(1) New South Wales; (2) Queensland ; (3) Victoria; 
(4) New Zealand; (5) South Australia; (6) Western Australia; (7) 
Tasmania. 

Cattle—(1) Queensland ; (2) New South Wales; (3) Victoria; 
(4) New Zealand; (5) South Australia; (6) Western Australia; (7) 
Tasmania. 

Sheep.—(1) New South Wales; (2) New Zealand; (3) Queens- 
land; (4) Victoria; (5) South Australia; (6) Western Australia ; (7) 
Tasmania. 


Liyr Stock—Number in the Colony.—Decennial Return. 


Horned Cattle. Sheep, * Mules and : 
<A Horses: (including Calves.) (including taibe) Goats: Asses. nen 
IS80K1. tose a harahin otricreteicoeiatals 25,267 127,187 1,796,715 1748 11 48,029 
LED a?) Bia ebay CTS es 25,607 130,526 1,861,857 1760 18 49,660 
MSO ole cicteresienistsiaiaic'a’nie ses: 25,857 122,504 1,845,455 2109 18 47,826 
DOG Barks isleloin pls!s 976.41, 014001 vie sininle 26,840 130,525 1,831,069 1860 21 55,774. 
USSA—O lots saive wicca sminy tes ores 27,188 128,834 1,720,027 1707 17 57,3035 
MBSR Ce th ararey ye sib ceceivitiess mcipietes 28,610 138,642 1,648,627 1797 15 67,895 
Bese diststiselnk-e pie\sisva'ess sistois states 29,684 148,665 1,609,046 1832 15 73,118 
UBB THB sews ihe ou stoi SESS 29,528 147,092 1,547,242 1693 lL: 52,408 
LSBS=O. | oss stete siviesy Ap Finer 29,238 142,019 1,430,065 1586 18 43,227 
TESO=OO i ie sioisls watts sinie tie eres 29,778 150,004 1,551,429 1564 23 58,632 


ee ns 
* Including Sheep on Islands in Bass’ Straits. ‘ 
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Live Stock Imported and Slaughtered. 


The following is a summary of the Live Stock imported, almost wholly for slaughtering purposes, 
together with the number of animals actually slaughtered in Hobart and Launceston, during the years 
1870 and 1880 to 1889 :— 


Ne eae en ee ee ec et ee ee 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. HORNED CATTLE AND CALYES. PIGS. 
YEAR. - 
Imported. Slaughtered.* Imported. Slaughtered.* Imported. Slaughtered.* 
ICY Da Aimetcniee One 17,515 89,585 1653 7196 aie 3863 
UBSO ee cieeisiore ceils 11,193 89,203 1708 8319 700 4740 
SST sre leswiciejaisrevns (= 11,458 87,473 1953 9131 ae 5054 
ESS nie olaiendieiataesls 4795 89,890 927 9610 44 5476 
1883... ..cees.ees 10,967 96,015 945 10,067 8 6077 
1884...... wecelsie 27,760 95,098 462 9718 4 7897 
1885....scceeess 65,339 102,493 1353 9544 4 7789 
1886... -eseecers 52,088 106,074 601 9393 5 9408 
MG ss7ienietc.ecdinie reefers 50,790 101,439 1907 8735 4 9359 
USBSs/ ie sleisssine ce 76,097 99,541 2975 9418 1 7917 
1889...... 006 ese 57,157 99,841 2683 9354 + 1 6026 


* At Hobart and Launceston only. 
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[t is very difficult to arrive at a true estimate of the consumption 
of meat in all Tasmania. The only figures obtainable of any value are 
those relating to the consumption of-meat in Hobart and Launceston. 
From computations made it is estimated that there are killed each year 
for home consumption— 

75 cattle and calves per 1000 persons. 

3340 sheep and lambs per 1000 persons. 
It is apparent, therefore, so far as sheep are concerned, that local 
consumption still slightly exceeds the powers of local producers to meet 
local needs, for these figures indicate that whenever the natural increase 
falls below 7:5 per cent. in cattle and 25°5 per cent. in sheep, as compared 
with their respective permanent stocks living in any year, then meat 
must be imported, or the permanent stocks will dwindle away. This 
percentage, too, is only reckoned upon the wants of existing population. 
If the same percentage of meat be consumed by the population of each 
sueceeding year, then the permanent stock of sheep and cattle must 
increase correspondingly; otherwise importations must supply de- 
ficiencies, or the percentage of natural increase raised to the level of 
current local wants. 

Stud Sheep Exported. , 


The breeding of stud sheep for export to other Colonies has become 
a most profitable branch of the pastoral industry. The very high prices 
which these sheep command in the neighbouring Colonies is highly 
complimentary to the skill of Tasmanian stock-breeders. The following 
abstract for the last ten years shows the rapid increase of this branch of 


industry :— 


Year. Stud Sheep Value. | Value per Head. 
exported, | 
| 
se Sane suis ISR Ree pe ae 
No. £ Gis spina: 
385 14,984 | 3818 2 
1306 38,305 | 20 6 
1937 SAOI2 ee! a sie 2 
2913 CPonie sl oleae G 
2966 C6;740 uaa). ees1O--1 
3249 SS 10oro.|: eZ ve-8 
2207 §2.689.. |, 14-16 
4005 54937 | 1311 4 
4140 56,045 | 1310 8 
4358 58,982 |. 1810 6 
Wool. 


The clip of Wool for the year 1889, as ascertained by Exports 
during the 12 months ending 30th November, 1890, is estimated to be 
8,355,009 lbs., and the declared value is stated to be £386,361, equal to 
11-09. per lb. It is doubtful, however, whether the same mode of 
declaring values is observed by all exporters, and therefore too great 
reliance should not be placed upon the varying rate as deduced from 
total weights and values of any single year. The Wool actually exported 
during the year 1889, irrespective of the clip of any particular season, 
was 6,240,900 Ibs., and the nominal export value is stated to be 
£283,237. The four following tables give information regarding Wool 
and Wool exports, the yearly average for each quinquennial from 1851 
to 1880 inclusive, and the actual for the years 1881 to 1889. 


SHEEP-WASHING and Shearing. 


TY 
: 
| 1869 
1839. 13838. Compared with previous Year. 
Increase. Decrease. 
Number of Sheep-owners who washed their sheep | 
before shearing .......06 28 60 ae 32 
Number of Sheep-owners who sheared their Sheep in | 
the Grease ..s.eeceeseees Brasieieiithevscisusoe ST iehctseeses 2048 1939 | 109 


Se  ———————EeEeEeEE—————E—ee 
Numper of Schedules received, &c. 
ee  —— 
1889-90 


| 2889-90. 1883-9. Compared with previous Year. 
Increase. Decrease. 

Number of Persons from whom Agricultural and Live 

Stock Returns were obtained ..........seeseeeeseees pecan 8223 6202 - 21 ace 
Number of Persons from whom Live Stock Returns 

only were obtained ........:.seseeeeseseeseeeereneecessees Socd 2247 2516 eas H 269 
Number of Persons from whom Agricultural Returns | 

only were obtained ......+++. Racrreces Geo seoetion SOROS OLE. 179 137 42 
Wheat reaped by Machine ...........000s00 (No. of Acres) | 45,212 34,729 10,483 ie 


It is very probable that these figures are less than the actual number, the returns of the Local Collectors, from which they are taken, 
being somewhat defective in regard to these particulars. 


Woou exported, being the Produce of 1889. 
6 a nee eee see ee ee een eee eee 


Quantity. Value. 
Ibs. £ 
Wool, the produce of 1889, exported in December, 1889 ....cesseseseeeseeeeeeenessseeseeeeeans sae eeeeeeeces wee 1,554,869 76,437 


Wool, principally the produce of 1889, exported between 1st January and 30th November, 1890...... 6,800,240... 309,924 
8,355,009 386,361 
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‘Yiexp of Wool, 1851-1889—Average per Year. 
ee 


Wool exported, Wool exported 


Nomina! Value of Wool exported. 


Per Sheep. 


Period. No, of Sheep. The Value, £. per sheep, Ibs. 
USE tuyesvasessch octeest cece emucceriseanssteredan sere 2,008,502* 5,508,567 305,091 2°79 
1856-60..... 1,694,386 5,132,539 389,907 3°02 
L8G1—B5..........cecseccecscreeesrecseseeenzece 1,733,158 4,781,396 379,624 2°76 
PSGG—7Oksncssvecshecsanescccsensrcesvssecsctrns 1,583,298 5,068,373 342,502 3°20 
LOTITO ecco. vseebe eeace 1,525,105 5,349,369 366,105 3°44 
1876-80... .c.csehoseese 1,806,336 7,757,561 478,225 4:23 
WOR wiredests dcveachegssacesasccssstssases<desevesssscs's 1,847,479 8,269,724 498,400 4:47 
1882 1,845,455 7,748,500 432,768 4:19 
WSS irc ecctescenclondusssses Gesdcesseunesasedecsesecee 1,831,069 8,257,765 450,367 4°51 
1884 1,720,027 8,215,101 453,567 4:78 
1885 1,648,627 5,774,142 260,480 3°50 
1886 1,609,046 8,175,780 310,934 5:08 
1887 1,547,242 9,740,200 415,425 6°30 
1888 1,430,065 6,977,000 306,930 4°88 
1889 1,551,429 6,240,900 283,237 4:02 


en NE EE RE EE 


esosooceoooocoecooocoet 


WROWWOFr ROOT PE B® 


Per Ib. 

d. aac rds 
0-46 0, ee is28) 
7:22 0 1 389 
4:57 0 1 7:06 
3°91 0 1 4:22 
9°61 O 1 4:45 
3°54 0 1 280 
4°75 0 1 2:46 
8:28 OF seo 
11:03 On iL aak0s 
3°29 0 O15 
1:92 0 O 10°83 
10°38 0 0 913 
4°44 0 O 10:24 
3°51 0 O 10°56 
7°81 0 O 10°89 


a 
* It is probable that the number of sheep during these years may have been over-estimated. The quantity of wool, and the price per sheep, favour this view. 


Mines AND QuarRies.—Gold Mining. 


The following is an abstract of the results of Gold Mining during last Decade :— 
an ne ES ee 


1880.|1881.)1882.1383, 1se84188s. 


1653; 1286] 1591} 1483] 1080] 868 
67,200} 84,600 |110,600 |112,100 | 98,650 | 93,600 
~ | 52,595 | 56,693 | 49,122] 46,578 | 42,340} 41,241 

201,297 |216,901 |187,337 |176,442 |160,404 |155,309 
50,999 | 54,348] 41,277] 45,052] 34,848] 37,498 
201,655 |211,253 |160,910 |173,561 {132,010 |141,319 


Average number of persons employed 
Approximate value of mining plant 
Quantity... 
Value 
§ Quantity es 
1 Wikia iapreoecee SCOPES CO aecnedaene: 25 


Gold produced ; 


Gold exported 


1886. 


837 
93,600 
31,015 

117,250 
27,757 


104,402 


1887.|1888. 


893 
100,950 
39,611 
147,154 
33,560 
127,562 


824 
93,675 
42,609 

158,533 
37,252 
140,584 


i889. 


1128 
99,975 
32,333 

119,703 
33,234 
123,486 


SL 


COE 
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It would appear that, as compared with the previous year, the 
number of persons employed has increased by 235; yield has decreased 
to the extent of 7278 ozs.; and value has decreased £27,451. 

The yield per man is given in the following table for the years 
1888, 1889, and the average for the last decade. 


YreLp of Gold per Man. 


Torn ncn ee cuibmmenssennnineeememnener seieaenteiieiaammnemnenenientasesmeeemmnaideamamammamiensadid 


| 


1889 1sse | Average per Year of 


| Decade LBSO-89. 
Gold prodiiced ....+......scsececssaeveoees £ 119,703 147,154 164,033 
Average of men employed per day, No. 1128 893 1159 
Average value of gold produced per man 
SS se ie oebererentiee 9 apes £ | 106-12 164-79 | 141-53 


LEIS II LT IED 


Tin Mining. 


The results of Tin-mining for the years 1888 and i889 are as 
follows :— 


EE NT IT TE 


18ss. 1889. 
Alluvial Lode ™ Alluvial | Lode 
Claims. | Mines. Total. Claims. | Mines. pe 
Persons employed .... No. 1835 77 1912 2134 83 2227 
Mines or Claims ....... No. 173 3 176 78 4 —" 82 
Tin Ore produced— 
5128 117 §245 5090 460 5550 
; | 342,969 | 8504 | 351,473 | 289,718 | 27,426 317,144 
187°93 | 110°44 183°82 | 135°76 |330°43 142°41 


a A ST TS 


Although the above figures ean only be regarded as rough approxi- 
mates, those relating to actual value are more correct than those shown 
in tables. The information has been kindly furnished principally by the 
various Collectors of Agricultural Statistics; but, as stated by many of 
the latter, they have not. the necessary facilities for gaining accurate 
information, the mining centres being so scattered and too far distant to 
obtain with exactness the necessary particulars without incurring a con- 
siderable expenditure. No provision has hitherto been made for the 
cost of collecting a complete account of mineral statistics. In the 
other Colonies the Mines Department has a special staff which under- 
takes this most necessary work. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, it may be affirmed that the above 
figures are substantially correct, and are fully borne out by a reference 
to the metallic tin actually exported during the year. 
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Tin exported from Tasmania, 1873-89. 


EE A eee 


Slag. Ore. Metal. Value. 
Tons. Tons. | Average Price. Tons. £ 

3659 435,409 

4146 316,311 

4316 303,203 

3951 341,736 

4120 375,775 

3589 361,046 

4045 376,446 

3675 301,423 

4249 357,587 

3776 363,364 

3606 407,857 

3775 426,326 

3764 344,941 

Total tor Period | 282 6213 Ags 50,664 4,711,424 

| 


SSeS StS! 


The lower price of tin during the past year has been the principal 
cause of the decline in export value as compared with the former year. 
The quantity exported only shows a decrease of 11 tons as compared 
with the quantity exported in 1888. It is interesting to note that the 
aggregate value of Tin exported only falls short of the Public Debt of 
Tasmania on 31st December, 1889, by £307,626. 

There is always a considerable difference between Tin Ore produced 
and Metallic Tin exported during any one year, owing to the fact that 
large quantities of ore and metal in transit or in stock belonging to one 
year are exported during the following year. 

Of the total Tin produced during 1889 the following is a statement 
of the relative importance of the various Tin-producing centres of 
Tasmania :— 


Tons Ore. Per cent to Total. 


North-Western Division......scceseseees Marte 2615 47:12 
North-Eastern Division..........csesscssssseee 2906 52°36 
South-Eastern Division ..........s..0se0 SenconG his ue 
Western and South-Western Division...... 29 “52 
5550 100:00 
we — 


The following particulars regarding this important industry will 
also be of considerable interest :— 


a 
‘ 
1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1ssés. 1889. 


Ge hi eds | tad Ae 


Deg anon Sale|) rete eae Sala all uncunte é 

2 ae es oie 5 smax..| 9413 4] 8217 1/8814 7)/99 4 2115 O O/120 18 11 95 5 5 
Yearly mean price (English quotation) per ton ) min’ ."1 91 15 0 | 80 010|85 2 6|96 711 08 9 2/115 5 7/92 0 0 
! es max..| 016 1 013 93 O14 11 017 53} 019 103} 019 33) 016 38 

Local quotation per unit® serseceesee Dmin | O15 7/1 013 rig age 43] 0 16 103| 0 18 93 018 6 015 83 
Average per cent. of assay of dressed tin ore . per cent.) 72:00 7200 72:00 72:00 72:00 72°00 72-00 
Average yield at smelting works. ..........000+ per cent.| 69°65 70°58 70:28 68°81 67°85 69-08 68°94 
Mean assay of Mount Bischoff metallic tin... per cent.| 99°87 99°88 99°89 99°89 99°88 99°88 99°87 


* The unit of tin is equivalent to ;}, of the ton of metallic tin. 
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Coal Mines. 


Of Coal Mines there were 10 in operation during the year 1889, 
which, in all, produced 40,300 tons, valued at pit-mouth at £14,280. 
This is under the yield of 1888 by 1277 tons, and above the average 
yield of the last decade by 22,816 tons. 

Now that railway communication has been extended to the Fingal 
District, where many important seams of coal occur, we may expect a 
still more rapid development of the coal-mining industry in ‘Tasmania. 
It is noteworthy that in the district named the output of coal was raised 
from 3820 tons in 1886 to 20,509 tons in 1887, and 32,790 tons in 1889. 


Mineral Leases, §c. 


Return of the Number of Leases in force on the 31st December each Year, 
for the purpose of mining for Metals and Minerals, of the Area of Land 
leased, and of the Amount of Rental, for the Year 1880 and the Period 
1886-1889 inclusive. 


1880. | 1886. | 1887.|1888.|13839. 
Tron— — ——| ——_ |__| —_ — 
No. of Leases ........0.- 7 ees rr uet l 
ATOR Ges csetctecseee acres 500 ois ase oe 80 
RONtAL-s.stesnaseccsnenes £ 115 20 
Tin-— 
No.-of Leases ............ 407 683 712 1091 879 
ATCA ..cseecseoeeee acres | 18,976 24,879 |24,599 | 33,845 | 28,557 
ental ccacvsseveneseess 25, 4744 6219 6150 8461 7139 
Coal— 
No. of Leases ............ 6 41 43 37 34 
EATON asscesessdesss acres 1144 7082 7802 5334 5131 
SRENLAlGascassapesssceues £ 147 885 975 667 641 
Slate— 
No. of Leases...........+ 5 3 3 2 4 
PATE ire taasciatses acres 299 122 85 100 200 
er eviiiitcasancspeennen sn ba 37 15 11 13 2b 
Limestone— 
IN O;OTSCRRES sescesea cos aa as a5 be 1 
BATA. issn g cae acres 50 
IKONILAL sssssevetaswersecs & 6 
Bismuth— 
No. of Leases.........s.- 1 
ATCA 4... ve. Acres 80 
Rental ssrccessectevsnsses £ 20 
Copper— 
No. of Leases’ ........... 4 noe tos oes 
PAT CRN epee atesens acres 560 Ae nD eee 
HRGNtel sc caaccusiaress ss ae 140 
Freestone— 
Wo: of: Leases <.:.ss0sctes 1 1 
acres 20; 20 
Bice Recosecveses Ss 3 3 
wesptaeenes a) 1 
+. acres | 41 | 80 
See era ta £| Te tal 20 
| | 
No. of Leases............| 101 | ~ 128 307 |. 279 375 
Area 999 1308 3083 | 2869; 3568 
Rental 999 {| 1308 3083 | 2869 3568 
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Return of the Number of Leases in force—continued. 


| 
i880. 1886. | 1887.|1888. |1889. 

Silyer— ———$ — | | | —___— 

No. of Leases. .....3..<+s} ore oad 14 | 123 321 

ALR sercessceesers . acres oak ave 740 6830 | 18,691 

ROUGH cathe sseceeres pea < nc 185 1707 4673 
Shale— 

No. ot Leases..... agar eee eee ae Rae mae 1 

ATCHNS vosssocseere . acres ee oss “ta Ras 160 

WRONGAlccdsencisvessssuse £ awe 3 20 
Precious Stones— 


No. of Leases. 


é - 1 
ATCA ssecosavenes.ss ae aes A 3 80 
RGnitalescccseessvesvsees eas ¢ “nd 
ToTaL— | 
No. of Leases .......... 533 857 | 1079 1532 1617 
ATCA “resvesesereee ACTES|| 225599 33,491 | 36,289 48,978 | 57,517 
Rental ....... Snnbroont £ 5313 8450 | 10,406 13,717 | 16,093 


With respect to the nominal decrease in year 1885 in Number of Leases in force and 
* acreage, the Secretary of Mines gives the following explanation :—“ Of the mineral and 
gold leases cancelled during the year 1885, a very large proportion, certainly 80 per cent., 
had been taken up whilst the scrip-broking mania was in progress, for purely speculative 
purposes, and in very few cases had any mining been done or attempted to be done upon 
the ground. Upon the subsidence of the excitement the rents were allowed to fall into 
arrear, and the leases were consequently forfeited.”? Much of the same ground has since 
been retaken up in smaller areas and worked. : 


MiscELLaAnEous Mining, 1889. 


Se eae ee 
Silver. Copper. 
Locality. Lasse ; 
No. of Quantity No. of Quantity 
Persons raised, Value. | Persons raised, Value. 
employed. | Tons Ore. employed. | Tons Ore. 
Midland Diyision— £ 
Westbury (Frankford) ...... oe *% ae 6 50 300 
North-Western Division — 
Heazlewood:).g..0. 60s eetsess 40 30 750 é ‘ ; 
Western Division— 
IMOUNE:Z@OHANY ce\~ «6:03 0:01e/e. 0% 31 385 | 6294 5 é 
BOC e tare ae aise ete) scoters 71 415 7044 6 50 300 


Stone Quarries. 
During the year 1889 there were 32 quarries stated by Collectors 
to be in operation, employing on an average 96 men. 


The following is a statement of the Stone Quarries for lime and 
building purposes :— 


Quantity. Value. 
BIR DRtOnGeasteteiens clotistiniscieie ciclo tODS: 2600 £13 
Limestone ....- aches Mo teriln ei Neseress tons 2028 £2449 
Flagstone and Freestone .,... cubic feet 126,883 £3189 


This account, however, is probably much under the mark, as there 
is a considerable quantity of stone quarried which cannot be ascertained 
by Collectors in some districts. 


GENERAL RETURN.—Mines and Quarries for Year 1879, and Years 1885-6-7-8-9 


i 
1879. 1885. | 1886. 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 


GoLp. Y 
Number of Men emplpyed SBR ROCA OULE COREL EC: 2060 868 837 824 893 1128 
Quantity raised ....... Rtcasserenaae +. Ounces | 60,155 41,240 31,014 42,609 39,611 32,332 
Value of Gold produced.. Peeves vdasess Bei ee ees Reet | £ | 230,895 155,309 117,250 158,533 147,154 119,702 
SILVER (Argentiferous Lead.) 
Number of Mines returning information.............. : vee nieces vee eee eee 11 
Number of Men en ae Resorts stave senephssaneaneraned eee eee eos ose 34 71 
Quantity of Ore raised ...cceeeeeeeeseeseeeteeees tons see ay oes sve 417 415 
Value of Products ..........csseseees wabssnesien> stasis een el oes See oe Beal 5838 7044 
CoprER. 
Number of Mines returning information............... ae vee eee wus 1 ] 
Number of Men employed ........cceseeeeeseseeeerecseeees sae ees sae vee 8 6 
Quantity of Ore raised ............ restcedestessseace tODS oe “6 mes ses 100 50°. 
Waltip ote Prouncteicaccest=s-csres-c+-s00 APE CEOA ESS £ ane nae rks ase avs 300 
Tin. : 
Number of Mines returning information............ ose cis 206 174 311 176 82 
Number of Men employed.......... Beaseensetcvat eae oeeee oe 1536 1499 2262 _ 1912 2227 
Quantity of Ore raised ....... cenrecteaee eee coceeten tons 5790 5461 5728 5702 5245 5550 


Viale oF Producte®...:<.00.-..00.concensseosssesvese .. £| 347,400 | 289,493 | 355,136 | 399,140 | 356,660 | 321,900 
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Number of Mines returning information.........-..... 

Number of Men employed ....... CBF inceadiiebs eerccr ce 

Quantity OM COAMTAISEC tyes sassccadscassesscseetscrsssStODS 

Value of Products + .......+.sc00 eneeitieecnseelace Pinner” 
STONE. 

Number of Quarries returned ......scs seseseesseeenees 

Number of Men employed...........--++seeseee+ Pe FD 


Quantity of Stone raised :— 


PERISTGREONE sar iridcciscadenesss esses cub. ft. 
TETIMBBCOHG ie cctassacecycesscssecisoceecs ace LOD 
EAMG. senvocosvedeereceeb esses eetetsecsay ... bushels 
rejubbsoarena ae hs) ere Pee oe . tons 
Freestone, ae saan cepand Stone...... cub. ft. 
Ruphle or Metals iisicctsscdercseccssecsesceneve CUD. the 
3 MAMIBESE STi Msdaboveessesteseteatesss LODE 


VALUE OF PropDuvucts. 
Bluestone th ati 
Pith wes ccscssseusan 
Building Stone..... 
Rubble ¢ OP Metalicetivesssacstesssssatsseane 


TotaL VALUE oF OuTPpuT oF MINES AND 
QUARRIES! csspecccvcsesevcevovosses Secrec soe ee 


9514 
9514 


aes 


wee 


2800 
1824 
12,900 
131,721 
3000 


587,809 


oe 6 
6654. 
6654 


17 
184 


1330 
3450 
3000 

298,359 

459,000 


462,996 


* General market value, 


+ Local market value. 


4 


2 


a 


5,625 


gs 
27,668 
27,663 


27 
144 


2443 


248,617 


2363 
6314 
2280 


“To4 
41,577 
41,577 


26 
96 


1808 


eee 


230,442 


“Te4 
40,300 
40,300 


32 
128 


2600 
2028 


126,883 


12,4698 


13 
2449 
3189 
2529 


497,426 


+ Dray loads. 
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Mineral Production of Australasia. 


The following table, prepared by Mr. Coghlan, the Government Statistician of New South Wales, represents the 
principal mineral productions of Australasia from 1852 to 1888 inclusive, if the value of coal extracted prior to the year 
1852 be deducted. The average yearly production for the whole period is estimated at £11,070,873. 


MINERAL Production of Australasia. ' 
1852 ro 1888. 


a 


Woe Victoria. Queensland. ean ns Rader Tasmania. New Zealand. Australasia. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Gold 37,180,817 222,543,836 21,310,747 891,612 219,492 2,031,520 44,843,642 329,021,666 
Silver, Silver Ore 2,948,754 87,618 358,572 2800 820,381 800 124,792 3,843,717 
Copper 5,438,262 191,022 1,655,864 19,186,163 514,605 vee 17,862 27,003,718 
IUD oeeetece seeker cs see} 8,510,372 665,710 5,138,919 1057 Ano 4,366,483 ae 18,682,541 
Oe oemaaneceret tere ++-| 21,154,307 25,278 903,041 ose oss 179,650 2,668,480 24,930,756 
Shale 1,156,782 Be: iss aes se ave ‘ios 1,156,782 
Total’ 4 deine tevacebes 76,389,294 223,513,464 | 29,367,083 20,081,632 1,054,478 6,578,453 47,654,776 404,639,180 


| SA 
YEAR 1888. 


SS |< Sao 


3,856,187 


2,563,925 | 2,066,979 369,014 20647 | 613,191 | 1,531,614 | 11,147,757 


a 
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TRADES AND MANUFACTORIES. 

The number of Trades and Manufactories enumerated for the year 
1889 is 3548. It is less than the number for the previous year by 
11. The followiug is an abstract of the principal groups for the years 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 :-— 


1&85. | 1886. | 1887. |isess.|1sEe9. 


Trades relating to, aud manufacture | 

of, Machines, Tools and Imple- | 
MeENtSs ss cca. secees eee wINGa bors 272 287 292 271 
Building Houses ....... sep 6c on re loys eke 484 487 432 459 
Drinks and Stimulants............ 5s 463 467 461 471 476 
Generals Dealers. :..-.<.:.cstecnses cf 410 434 450 483 | 461 
Supply Of POW scss.c.cscsqeesces se a5 574 553 568 599 596 
eh. ae ee Sree Rei 327 365 420 436 
Miscellaneous .........c.ssse0+s Ae ce 798 819 823 862 849 
Wotenger otha » | 3331 | 3356 | 3441 | 3559 | e548 


Jam Manufactories, 
The following particulars regarding the Jam Manufactories, which 
are wholly confined to Hobart and its vicinity, are of considerable 
interest :— 


1885. | 1886. | 1887. 1888./18a9, 
E ——-|—--— ees 
Establishments working ......... No. sth *8 *8 *8 07. 
Persons employed......... Males, No. 143 111 97 93 88 
IPIELOS sesh cos anbaces Females, No. 70 77 74 50 35 
Capital invested in buildings, equip- 
OME OOsri ec atas snes dez sate tee ee eect £} 40,800) 42,825) 35,075} 38,850) 36,850 
Jam manufactured ............04 Ibs. }2,542,240|2,884,524/2,545,61912,356,5191,732,071 . 
i ifes till ques eohecrnoeepptes rere £| 41,929] 46,008] 43,302] 37,828] 24,720 
Warluie pen Dittcesscsscss.teceeeae d. 3°96 3°83 4°08 3°85 3°43 
Jam exportedt ... ... Ibs. |2,741,737/2,121,850)1,942,623)1,640,811| 894,010 
WRT Grre Mana inex saateaSericias £| 59,653) 45,597/ 35,647] 30,669] 16,577 
Jam sold for local consumption.. Ibs. | 169,666} 279,430| 344,310} 472,979] 603.666 
Value....... peceinsccstieeesacgesoe £ 3037 4657 5694 7605 8440 
Raspberries and other fruit used in 
manufacture of Jam (estimated ) Ibs. |1,868,723]1,950,539]1 ,857,052/1,679,100|1,117,492 


* Exclusive of Fruit Depéts. t+ Not including Pulp and Preserved Fruit. 


In Jam Manufacture for year 1889 there is a decrease in quantity 
of 624,448 lbs. as compared with 1888 ; a decrease in absolute value of 
£13,108 ; and a decrease in the average value per lb. of -42d. 

In addition to Jam, some of our manufacturers export fruit to other 
Colonies simply parboiled without sugar. In this state the fruit is termed 
pulp,” and is afterwards manufactured into Jam in the Colony to which - 
it is exported. ‘The value of pulp exported in 1889 was £623. The 
present heavy duties levied upon our Jam exports in some Colonies are 
stated to be the cause of this mode of export, which seriously threatens 
the Jam manufacturing industry of this Colony. 


Breweries. 
Of the 14 Breweries in operation in Tasmania during the year 1889, 5 are situated in Hobart, 4 in Launceston, 
and 5 in the country districts. The following abstract shows the particulars of importance as regards the years 1889, 
1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 :— 


1885. L886. 1887. 188s. 1889. 


IB RG WENLGRiteas be reeicellc sh dat coacevetencs cccen eeiceabosivencoenendeaneactasatesees No. 13 14 14 14 14. 
ME LSOMOMIDIOV CU: Meccetssceseies fussed ccbisovta se sechecocsaceivasescuessenees No. 114 124 134 115 139 
WaVitalarvestell esses sstives caie ss eses cs Pai eeoshcconencthetqusseatinees sre 100,686 105,376 103,376 194,051 196,100 
Beeribrewed -..-sccsteatsiscccicssedeocesenss dy bee galls. | 1,278,428 | 1,296,572 | 1,293,291 | 1,898,602 | 1,377,203 

Ditto per head of population sees alls, 9°55 9°57 9:24 8:99 8-44 
CPL sere) rE Re cs Dae ee aa Pid Atcdcareeons tee £ 14,421 15,085 15,492 15,233 15,744 


a ec PS ESSN Ss ie eee Cen A 


Thus, the production of Tasmanian Beer has decreased ‘55 galls. per head of population as compared with the 
previous year. 


Gas Works. 


IDYETEMREBSOMOUCTS ccvasecccdetesccocsesseccssvsces 


COUDIG CUMMPIE UA Not susriets sto skenebonarecactec casi evecovesteteRuscocsuetrsesds .. feet 319,000 319,000 | 482,000 482,000 480,000 
Cubic feet consumed during year ...........66 sesseee NO. | 75,1873300 | 80,775,600 | 88,400,000 | 91,555,500 {100,444,000 
Wen th pel einsic fe stececcavesscperscscvestsessetcosedee ws» miles | 55 58 62 64 67 
Length of Service Pipes to Lamps & Consumers..... ........ sees Iniles 21* 67 65 70 73 
Estimated Cost ......ceccsseeeeeee Eee srertashctunrsvcesy sesettceavns Gan seaee ee 110,500 131,408 156,500 159,550 162,300 


* Length of Service Pipes for Hobart not fully stated in these years. 
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Saw Mills. 


1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 


———} —_—. — | 


Rel rageensecorettecte<te No. 62 63 57 62 64 
Persons employed... No. 734 759 764 862 917 
Capital invested......... £| 106,145 | 126,640 | 130,045 | 122,498 | 131,418 


Value of Timber sawn £} 114,871 108,342 111,750 146,432 134,171 


Hees reer ee re re erreeeeneee ee  —————— 


Waterworks. 

The several systems for the storage and supply of water in Tas- 
mania have been constructed at a cost of £219,201, of which the 
following is an abstract of the particulars :— 
ee 


Length of Aqueduct) G.4 


Storage Capacity. |" and Reticulation. 


galls. m. ch. £ 
Hobart .vcesscescscsccaccccsessersecscsescovass 100,000,000 74 60 135,460 
Launceston ....... “A 1,050,000 65 16 69,184 
Campbell Town . 6,048,000,000 4 0 12,500 
New Norfolk <.......0.ss00 : ~ 4 10 3000 
6,149,050,000 148 6 220,144 


erent nN SS 
2 Not ascertained. 


Brickyards and Potteries. 


1887. isss. 1889. 


Number of existing Establishments ...... 50 61 57 
Number of Establishments working" ... 42 45 48 
Steam-power used in Establishments ... 6 8 8 

Engines ciscccsesessersssererecenseees ae 6 9 9 

HRorse-pOwer — cesesessasessneesersesere * 93 103 119 
Hand-power used in Establishments ...... 15 19 15 
Horse-power used in Establishments...... 20 17 24 
Water-power used in Establishments ... 1 1 1 
Number of hands employed o.s..ssse+eeees 250 254 244 
Number of Bricks made....cssc.scesseseee | 9,477,000 | 10,069,000 | 9,118,200 
Value of Bricks made ........ eee £17,863 £23,644 £17,746 
Valuc of Pottery made ..csecesesseeeseeeees £6720 £4200 £7200 
Approximate cost of Buildings, &c.’ ... £21,006 £21,365 £23,621 


ee 


a Of these numbers the following is an analysis :— 
1887. 1888. 1889. 


Potteries only ....... Daa ae ete ees 2 1 3 
Potteries and Brickyards........+-- 2 2 1 
Brickyards only ..ss.ssseereeeeees 38 42 44 


> Partly estimated. 
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Tanneries and Fellmongeries. 
—_—_—_——— 


1887. isss. 1829. 

Number of existing Establishments ...... 33 30 29 
Number of Establishments working* sos 30 24> 24 
Steam-power used in Establishments .... 8 8 8 
Engines ......... ape 9 10 10 
Hor, se-power 150 122 99 
Hand-power used in Establishments Ay tel 22 16 16 
Number of hands employed ........c0..0008 196 157 176 
Ditto Holders or Pits in use.......... : 589 489 567 
Ditto Hides tanned..............5 Doz. 32,838 19,476 22,994 
Ditto Skins stripped, &c. ...... Doz. 25,958 14,942 15,415 
Value of Products— Leather Rais SXELOT ELT £51,240 -| £49,913 £42154 
Wool, &0. ...sseseeees £30,653 £28,569 £50,508 

Approximate cost of Buildings b SCrieeenee| 20;860 £26,722 £25,030 


SEO eS 
* Of these numbers the following is an analysis :— 
1887. 1888. 1889. 


Fellmongeries only~ 3. 35.05.3. .2 23s: 5 5 sere) 
Wanneries Onlype acc eves lessees 10 7 4 
Tanneries and Fellmongeries........ 15 12 11 


» Particulars in respect of 3 Establishments estimated. 


Soap and Candle Manufactories. 


Districts in which industries are situated—Selby, Launceston, Glenorchy, Hobart. 
eR 


1887. 188s. 1339, 
Wumber-0f PactorieSias<ccssscsereeteostdve03 4 5 5 
Steam-power used in Establishments on 3 4 4 
EON PINGS! eiee sees ees nsveters 58 3 6 9 
Horse-power peastarservsaers 53 74 41 
Power SS 1 Establishment) . Hand power | Hand power| Hand power 
only only only 
Number of hands Soe 2 pis tetatene 41 52 68 
Quantity of Soap made ............. Tons 1050 1140 1110 
Ditto Candles made ............. Tons 272 463 420 
Ditto Soda made ................ Tons 274 328 274 
Value of Soap made w.uscsceceeeeenee | £24,380 | £24,540 £21,940 
Ditto Candles made ......... bers £9002 £16,552 £16,840 
WDttto Sodarmadet.s....2.sscsesesertes-se £1968 £1660 £1968 
Approximate cost of Buildings and 
Pip menttscessccsensstsecascuccevees Testacees £18,000 £19,900 £19,550 
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Flour Mills. 


Number of existing Establishments .........0...45 


Number of Establishments working ........000.6+5 44 428 448 
Steam-power used in Establishments ........0.++0+6 15 13 14 
EMgineS s.ccccsocrocerereessrsessseveees ~ 15 13 14 
FLOVSGapOWetakastssalretses: das tasceatececoe shee aces 313 299 275 
Water-power used in Establishments ............. 27 26 27 
TOTSO=POWEL coccececsssecessocacsensse cooiarcy vc 338 296 327 
Water and Steam-power used in Establishments 5 3 3 
Engines ...... Weaetssres¢cansseess ictarsesarwadngnrees 5 3 3 
HOrse-POWEr ..essovee-sesssevers 1038 75 60 
Number of Hands employed ....ssssesesereeeeerees 119t| 104 125 
Grain operated upon, Wheat .........++. Bushels 772,438+| 668,792 | 621,964 
Ditto, other Grain ...... Ae ..-» Bushels 109,939) 93,726 | 107,218 
Quantity of Flour produced ......:s.-+100 Tons 18,487+| 14,165 15,021 


Approximate value of Buildings & Equipment £ 57,8701] . 59,280 62,880 


* Information given in respect of 49 Establishments. t Information given in respect 
of 44 Establishments. t Information given in respect of 47 Establishments. § Working 
and returning information. ; 


Woollen Mills. - . 


1887. 188s. isso, 


Number of Establishments supplying in- 


TOLMALM ON atevesccgseraghs ren scsetee as Creettersss 3 3 3 
Power used in 2 Establishments, steam, 

DON PINER chase tsccevcesasvecccactes ceases hcvsts = 30 H.P. = 46 HP. ==26 H.P. 

Ditto, 1 Establishment, water..........J =25H.P. | =25m.P. | =25 HP. 

Number of Persons employed vsssssseesseees 68 72 73 
Quantity of Wool used ..... mre cote 106,600 157,400 143,000 
Value of Products........ ae 15,500 15,054 16,521 
Estimated Capital invested in Buildings, 

OCaravevanccsetesnasesnevests Fetvececssecsers oo & 20,500* 20,500* 21,340* 


* Partly estimated. 


Bark Miils. 


Number of Establishments supplying information ........ 8 8 9* 
Steam-power used in Establishments ...ssesseseecsreesevees 7 7 7 
Engines ....... aio Reaevaeranesctstvatce ae 7 7 7 
Horse-power ......+ Muses smest ves sencsneatierccencen tes 117 97 104 
Horse-power used in Establishment ........++ seroeeD _ 1 1 
Steam and Water-power used in Establishment ........... 1 _ 1 
ENGINES sec eccceeesseoss cescconscesrensesseoes SEdeescanssaee sense 1 — 1 
ELOMSGa DOWEL) suveescasscecvessecet= Reastscresaes 60 = 16 
Number of Hands employed .... eacersseteans 60 59 65 
Quantity of Bark ground ...c..c:,cssscecssassevooseeees Tons} 9445 9672 | 11,758 
Value of Bark ground ......+s..000 «se £|63,005 | 76,115 | 94,457 
Capital invested in Buildings, &c. ...cessssseeseeees dnc £112,000 |12,205 | 15,305 


* 1 Establishment not working. 
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Engineering Establishments.** (Including Foundries. ) 


Number of existing Establishments .........s.0000000 ceageeee 

Number of Establishments working ....... 

Steam-power used in Establishments ... 13 
POINIGS eos tcncdest cos secret tthe scces ots o<ccapacswses coucs eee 22 
Horse-power ...c....eeesees BE ss ccssees <5 toa Poe 116 

Gas-power used in Establishments .... saeco 2 2 
MGTIP NOR Gtrssteeney obs Son eei fetta caeccte cacy sicses ites cesNsats — 2 2 
Horse-power ..........0+- iii h.s.-< aaceteass Lesgeaaesaveess artes = 43 3 

Steam and Gas-power used in 1 establishment ............. =.) 10ELe. a 

Number of Persons ........ Hae pat ceseceaenvaee Boiss seskoes 239 247 249 

Approximate amount of Capital invested ... se £146,000 | 53,900 | 57,600 

Approximate value of Products .......cccccssseseeeeeceeees £ | 54,800 | 54,400 | 53,197 
* Not including industries attached or subsidiary to other large Establishments, such as 

Railway workshops, &c. + Particulars in respect of two establishments estimated. 


Summary of Principal Mines and Manufacturing Industries, 1889. 
MINES AND QUARRIES. 


Estimated Valus of 


Number of 
Establish- Hands em- Lands, Build- 


ments, &c, ployed. | products. | ings, and 

Equipment. 
£ £ 
Golds Mining) fsteisii00% ees: oe = 1128 119,702 . 
LD ai Be ee aa eas 82 2227 | 321,900 os 
“7 OE ites apa eee Il 71 7044 an 
COTS? SERRAS ASe sane nae dpe 1 6 306 oa 
(Chars a 2S an 10 134 40,300 Se 
OUUIAETIOSL ate aisiasstsrals Hoa inrareimraiets 32 128 5651 
Total Mines and Quarries. . 136 3694 494,897 aC 


MANUFACTORIES AND WORKS, 


PU WetIR ss «ic t's Fee cele ev ove 4 Gees.) 917 134,171 131,418 
Bark-mills ....... SSC aap SOdCe Bea 65 94,457 15,305 
Brick-yards and Potteries...... 48 244 24,946 23,621 
Engineering Establishments... .. 15 249 58,197 57,600 
Tanneries and Fellmongeries ... cs am | 176 92,662 25,030 
Soap and Candle Manufactories. al 68 40,748 19,550 
Woollen’ Millsicss <0. .ct tc: ao 73 16,521 21,340 
GAS RVLOLER se once sith eg oleate Bae | 50* se 162,300 
JIE Te 151 gai Saeaeeee 44 125 15,021 62,880 
Jam Manufactories...........- Ge 123 24,720 36,850 
PLOW GLICS = 7c costiu eda tears str Ta 139 137,720 196,100 
Total Manufactories ..... 235 2229 ws 751,994 
Granpb ToTAL ..... 371 5923 a 751,994 


* Figures for 1888. 
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Summary showing approximately the Relative Value of Agricultural and 
Pastoral Produce for the years 1859-1860, 1888-9, and 1889-90. 


- | 1859-60. | 1888-9. 1889-90. 

Agricultural Produce— £ | £ £ 
Wheat 353,974 | 204,874 189,160 
Barley 28,487 24,745 23,754 
(jak Ca A Bee renee oer feces ose 130,124 157,978 
Other Cercals ........cceccssecssseeverscoesee 21,485 27,216 39,238 
Batitnedie tet rcscesieesccenseriesicceraatte | 125,958 249,703 | 271,031 
Other Root Crops ....ccscssessersesessceeees t 62,889 137,781 104,376 
PRR posers esines ec creasecasaésseceadventaavencct | 276,520 233,160 289,100 
HOPS ....csesceeeeseceecressecsccsssensersesaeeas y see 37,483 34,252 
I PES eacercxcesceeeccaseeee ed EE OT | 29,702 91,856 125,753 
IDBAER wereditvarcnsstascsseSescaecareccsesesssecnse : 6061 | 6014 8203 

Others ruitss.cor-sccsccccccsveectccratersssssse ? «| 21,762 a 
Other Garden and Orchard Produce....' § 10,088 8487 ; al 
Total Agricultural Produce ...... | 1,042,541 | 1,173,205 1,254,885 

Pastoral Produce— | 
Milk, Butter, and Cheese..........02++s000 168,440 280,470 802,630 
Value of Surplus Stock produced— | 

Cor eee ment thee scree Petey 86,157 157,763 168,750 
Sheep... ee, 80,250 134,069 145,446 
Pigacccctassiedectas’ si 78,225 | 108,057 145,680 
Orsessscrccescncsnsacsceusensse ee casnca te eee 16,824 | 28,392 23,804 
Wool exported and consumed locally ... 370,427 318,735 295,042 
Live Stock exported ..cssseeserseeees conn | 11,061 56,045 60,472 
Total Pastoral Produce.......se0000++ 811,654 1,078,531 1,142,824 
Grdna TOIL i att ssisiens seesesseees| 1,854,195 | 2,251,736 | 2,897,709 
Grand Total per head of Population 21°13 15°41 15°83 
Agricultural Produce ditto 11°88 8:03 8°29 
Pastoral Produce ditto ........ see 9°25 7°38 7°54 


—— 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Law, Crime, and Protection. 


LEGISLATION. 


During the year 1889 (51 Vict.) there was only one Session of Parlia- 
ment, which opened on 9 July, 1889, and closed on 11 December, 1889, 
covering a space of 155 days, z.e., 96 days less than in the preceding 
year. 

; During the Session there were introduced 88 Bills—of which 33 
passed into law; 55 were lost, discharged, or laid aside. Full parti- 
culars regarding the Bills which engaged the attention of Parliament 
will be found in Statistics for the year, pp. 286-292. 


Propates AND Lerrers oF ADMINISTRATION. 


The following comparative abstract for the years 1888 and 1889 
shows the extent of business transacted under the foregoing heading :— 


Letters of 
Probates. Administration. Both. 


Average 
value of 
each Estate 


Number, Property sworn Number, Property sworn Number. PUAN sworn 
I A u . = O under, 


mder. under, 
£ £ | £ £ 
1888...... 182 | 202,246 67 38,813 249 | 241,059 968 
1889...... 161 | 258,557 64 43,190 225 | 296,747 | 1319 
Increase | -— 51,311 a 4377 — |. 55,688 | 351 
Decrease 21 —_ 3 —_ 24 — = 


The average value of each property sworn under was—Probates; 
£1575; Letters of Administration, £675; both, £1319. 


BANKRUPTCIES, 


There were 80 petitions in bankruptcy presented during the year 
1889, of which 12 were compulsory, and the remaining 68 voluntary, 
The total liabilities of the voluntary bankrupts amount to about £37,884, 
and the assets in respect of the same are stated at £22,650, i.e., 60 per 
cent. 

As regards the 12 compulsory cases presented—11 of which were 
adjudicated bankrupt and | dismissed--the assets are stated to be 
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£13,564, and the liabilities, £19,994 ; i.e., assets represented about 68 
per cent. of the liabilities. 


LITIGATION. 


Civil Causes and other Cases tried. 


The following is an Abstract of the Civil Causes and Cases tried in 
the various Courts during the year 1888, together with comparisons 
with the former year and with the average of the last decade :— 


1889 
be Increase or Decrease as 
: Average of compared with— 
1889.) 1888, | last Decade, |+ Increase. — Decrease. 
~ - 1880-892. |—__—_—____——_——__ 


Average of 


1886. Decade. 
Supreme Court, Ordinary 
Jurisdiction— 
Summonsesissued No. 448 404 431 + 44 +17 
Causes tried ...... No. 17 il 15 + 6 +2 
@laimed:s \avssssssseee £ PEA eee ace one 
Awarded........ Seoncad £} 14,194 251 2990 + 13,948 | + 11,204 
Supreme Court, under Small 
Debts Act— 
Summonses issued No. 326 434 193 — 108] + 133 
Causes tried ...... No. 191 244 102 — 53 + 89 
AIMED css ccescsaneses £ | 12,283 | 11,069* 5498 + 1164 | + 6735 
AWOTOCOcsstececssnced £ 4358 5787” 2170 — 1429 | + 2188 
Court of Requests— 
Summonses issued No. 8227 | 7148 5625 + 1079 | + 2602 
Cases tried ........- No. 5101*| 4750* 3280 + 351 1821 
Claimed ......... veeree & | 46,771 | 36,719 31,922 + 10,052 |+ 14,849 
AW OLUCU tees seassencsse £ | 28,396 | 23,692 18,805 + 4704 | + 9591 


All Courts— 


Summonses issued No. 9001 | 7986 6249 + 1015 | + 2752 


Causes &Casestried No.| 5309 | 5005 3397 + 304 | + 1912 
Claimed .........00.. £ | 59,004 [47,788 | 37,420 + 11,216 |4 21,584 
ASVATAON: “ossecscnacese £ | 46,948 | 29,730 23,965 + 17,218 |+ 22,983 


NorEe.—tThe sign minus (—) shows a decrease. * Including Judgments entered up. 


Taken as a whole, it would appear from the foregoing abstract that 
the number of causes and cases tried in the various Courts during 1889 
was more than those for the previous year by 304, or 6:07 per cent., 
and also of the average of the decade by 1912, or 56:29 per cent. 
Only 58°98 per cent. of the summonses issued were actually proceeded 
with, and of the latter the amounts awarded only represented 79°57 per 
cent. of the amounts claimed. 


Divorce, Protection Orders, &c. 
There were 3 petitions under this head during the year 1889. 
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Offences. 


The classification now adopted is more in accordance with that of 
Victoria and other Australasian Colonies, and enables the Statistician 
more effectually to separate the purely civil cases from the criminal 
offences. Prior to year 1884 the Tasmanian classification included 
‘non-payment of rates” and other purely civil cases among the “‘ minor 
offences.” This placed Tasmania at a disadvantage when comparisons - 
were made with other countries. 

The following abstract shows the number of Offences dealt with in 
the various Courts for the five years ending with the year 1889 :— 


CompaRaTIVE Table showing the Number of Offences, Apprehensions, 
Convictions, and Acquittals for the Quinquennium 1885-1889. 


Mean 


Offences. 1885, 1886. 1887.1888, 1889, Hive 
ears, 
Numerical. 

Reported to the Police............ssssecssesss 6559 | 7255 | 6709} 6669} 7720| 6982 
Against the Person. «| 570] 586] 519] 454] 500 516 
SA ERINISTELLOPELYecccansrsiatacscscastecre 1013} 1133} 1283) 1023) 1053} 1101 
OthETS....-.scerserecsensssesersrssvesseesees| 4976 | 5586] 4907] 5192| 6167} 5365 

Brought before Magistrates........:.sese000 5983 | 6586} 5932} 6164] 7128) 6358 
Aguinst the Person......:cccseseiecevsees 560} 511] 527] 454] 475 505 
Against -Property.........0cc2ssccoosseeee 621) 683! 7383; 569) 623 645 
Drunkenness.......... see} 1470] 1507 | 1192) 1145} 1155} 1293 
Other Offences....... 3332 | 3885; 3480] 3996 | 4875 | 3913 

Summarily convicted....... 4876 | 5253) 4806] 4595} 5122} 4930 

Committed for Trials;...sisss...ssascscsceseusl. 71 76; 89 99} 195 88 

Convicted after commitment............... 31 46! 56 66 42 48 

Discharged or acquitted in Magistrates’ 

QOUEEST rs cdxescoseesdirsscticeessavsehs cccctaes 1036 | 1244; 1037] 1470; 1901] 1337 
Ditto in Superior Court...........0000 12 13 26 19 16 17 
Per 1000 Persons. 

Brought before the Magistrates............ 45°27 | 48-60 | 42°42 | 42°56 | 47°90 | 45:35 
Against the Person............. sesssecees? 424°) 3°77) 3°77) 3:00] 3:19] 3°59 
Against Property........0. anaes seveeee] 4°70] 5°04] 5°26] 3°94] 4:19] 4°62 
Drunkenness........0ssecesesees sassovevees] 11°12 | 11°12 | 8:52] 7:93) 7°76) 9:29 
Other Offencess...........00.sece0s eodesees 25:21 | 28°67 | 24°87 | 27:69 | 32°76 | 27°84 

Summarily convicted..........ccsccesseseerens 36°89 | 38°77 | 34°37 | 31°84 | 34°42 | 35:25 

Per 10,000 Persons. 
Committed tor sUrinls., sc nccssseccsee cnerssias 5:37 | 5°61 | 636] 686| 7:05] 6:25 
Convicted after commitment................. 2°35 | 339 | 257] 4:57) 2:82] 3-14 
Percentage. 
Summary convictions to Cases brought 
before Magistrates.........cesseseeeesseeees| 81°50 { 79°91 | 80°79 | 74:78 | 71:86 | 77-76 

Percentage of Convictions to Commit- 

50:26 


ments after commitment..........c0.0.605 43°66 Peak 40°45 | 66°68 40-00 
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Orrences in Australasian Colonies and in the United Kingdom compared, 
for Quinquennium 1883-1887. 


NUMERICAL. 


Australasia. 
= g EI 
3 a a 
ecleee ce eitcliae | 3 = 
; 4 = g ete cles 5 Totan. | 
SE Rs (sy eo as Ra a 3 
Bobs Ge lave ce eee E 
& A o B Ee |S A i) 
Apprehended or summoned: 
. ..| 48,974] 72,231] 13,804] 13,104] 4739 | 8039 | 23,090] 183,981! _.. 
.| 51,397] 75,680] 15,518] 11,988] 4881 | 6278 | 23,572] 189,259]... 
52,566] 77,092) 15,763} 10,406) 4900 | 5983 | 23,103} 189,813) .. 
54,361) 81,503) 17,640} 8202] 5703 | 6586 | 21,662| 195,657| ~.. 
59,036} 72,119) 16,769] 7122) 5363 | 5932 | 20,386) 186,677| .. 
Mean of 5 years... .| 53,267] 75,725] 15,899] 10,164] 5107 | 6568 | 22,352| 189,077) .. 
Summarily Convicted or 
held to Bail : ’ 
1883..... apiershiare ...| 33,480, 55,463) 9788] 11,378) 3450 | 5394 | 16,994) 135,947 
1884....... eherca:sttae 34,456) 57,897) 11,620] 10,425) 3477 | 4843 | 17,968) 140,686 
1885.6 se e+e. eee e es -| 34,180) 59,345) 11,451] 8901] 3436 | 4876 | 17,804} 139,993 
SSO 27.2 aislshakasuas 36,599] 62,268) 12,841] 6850} 3980 | 5253 | 16,705) 144,496 
ASSde ives sacsisne eiocscee 38,742) 53,614) 12,449) 6082/3562 | 4806 | 15,557} 184,762 
Mean of 5 years... .| 35,492) 57,717) 11,630] 8717] 3581 | 5034 | 17,006] 139,177 
Committed for Trial : . 
ASBS iacsie ae Ae 606} 1606} 427) 305) 72) 88 459} 3563} 20,251 
MAGA civ ste het as oe 695) 1550} 555; 293) 64> 70 509] 3736) 19,442 
DOSS release ee Sielns 768). 1540) 538) 240) 86) 71 428) 3671) 18,971 
NSBG Sets ravem elie 756} 1594 G11 228) 95 76 536) 3896) 19,439 
BSS sanis sipewioe sce 820} 1402) 480) 208) 121} 89 646) 3766, 18,343 
Mean of 5 years.... 729) 1539} 522) 255) 88] 78 515, 3726; 19,289 
Convicted after Commit- 
ment: 
BESS ES eD cee o>  esinrele fore c/a 350} 1008] 193) 166) 46] 33 231} 2027) 15,008 
IBG4 ao cees sesss est ANU Aes worst 197]- 240 “89 241) 2056) 14,765 
EBSO seco cescecessscef, 443)0 785) 267-198) 51] Sl 236} 1945] 14,029 
BE OUSES aretciaresnicie. ciateioce »--| 492) 957| . 289) 121) 54; 46 286] 2245) 14,143 
BBB Tito sre cise ses soseal’ 006)  '854t-= 247 102} 75] 56 334] 2174] 18,592 
Mean of 5 years.... 439} 906) 254) 130) 53} 41 266) 2089) 14,306 


a A a a EN A A RL El 
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Orrences in Australasian Colonies and in the 
pared during Quinquennium 1883-1887 in rel 
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United Kingdom com- 
ation to Population. 


3 


Australasia. 
Sa eae 
| £ £ s 
Particulars, g = z 4 a & Toraz,| 
£ g 2 < = a S cs) 
SM fey ee er $ ee ae = 
So Ss 3 é a 
ol ee ee ee ae. 5 
Apprehended & Summoned: Proportion per 10,000 persons. 
LOSS Meloyrie terse wise cnt 8659 |515°3 |438°2 |1517:3 | 646-5* 1436-2 613°8 | .. 
eee Saar erin dicta + -|550 859°2 [526-4 |388-3 |1494°3 | 486-6 [429-4 604°7 )... 
1885...... Nee wiblelsates 828°1 [510-5 |332°3 {1488-1 | 452-7 |408-0 [585-1 an 
URE Secon emia st 8317 |530°5 |262-0 [1533-7 | 486-0 1372-1 581°0]... 
ASST scalars s6E5 705°4 |472°7 |227°3 |1286:1 | 424-2 1341-0 535°2] .. 
Mean of 5 years.. 818-0 [512-0 |329°6 [1433-9 | 499-2 397°3 583-9 | .. 
Summarily Convicted : 
ASS acer vr esrisisiec es . |367 664°8 /365°4 |380°5 |1104'6 433°7* |320°1 1453.4 |... 
ASSL iaicictecs oetee 657°3 |394°2 |837°8 |1075°5 1377-2 827°3 /449°7] .. 
TSSGi Ns s treeeeess 1356°6 (637°5 (870-8 [258-4 11008°5 368°9 {314-5 429-1] .. 
1886... 006002. 000050/970 639°1 |386°2 |218-8 {1070-4 | 387-7 285°3 /429°6 | .. 
Des iors eee GU Deg 524°4 1350-9 |192°5 | 854-2 | 343-7 1260-8 386°4 ] .. 
Mean of 5 years.. 624°6 |373°5 |277°6 |1022-6 |382-2 |301-6 |499°4 | .. 
Committed for Trial : 
BS sant ecessiafa erste aisiors's 19°3 | 15°9 | 10-2 | 23-1 771 8:7 | 11:9 | 5-7 
LBS ath caatererataingest 17°6 | 18:9 | 9:5 19°8 55 9°3 | 11:9 | 5:4 
LCT eee peeveese 16°5 |} 17'4 | 7:7 25°3 54 226 je Ale (bso 
LBS G riarsteticstis's eergte'e aie 16°3 | 18:4] 7°3 25°6 56 9°2] 11°6 | 5:3 
TBO Ti Rreecesiis ig caves nai 13°7 | 13°5 | 6-6] 29°0 6°4 | 10°8 | 10°8 | 5:0 
Mean of 5 years.. 16°6 | 16°8 | 8:2] 24°6 6-0 9-1) 11°64 5°s 
Convicted after Commit- 
ment; 
1883..... eevee AD ss2 12636 14°7 2°7 4°4] 6°8 | 4:2 
1884...... beens ones 10°56 | 9°38) 4:1 12:4 3°0 4°4} 6:6] 4:1 
ABS G ys jape t5i0:6.5 net oo 8-4) 8:7} 4:3 15°0 2°4 4:2) 6°01 3:9 
Tt ar Conner arena 9°38] 87] 3:9 14°5 3°4 4°9/} 6:713°9 
UR} V (eosirtd) a IIOUERE ve 8:4] 7:0 | 3°8 18:0 4:0 56] 6:2 | 3-9 
Mean of 5 years.. 9°8 8-1 4:2] 14:9 3°1 4°7| 6:4] 4:0 
Proportion of Convictions 
after Commitment to Percentage. 
Committed : 
1883 rssices estos +++[ 57°8 | 62°8 | 45-2 | 54°41 63-9) 37°5 | 50°38 56°8 |74°1 
ee T eG GOS te sees] 58°6 | 59°9 | 49-4 | 43°39 | 62-5 55°7 | 47°4 | 55:1 |75°9 
1885....0.0...-2006-| 57°8 | 58°5 | 49°7 | 55°4 59°3 | 43-7 | 55-1 | 54-1 173-9 
1886.......0++.+.-++| 65°1 | 60°0 | 47°3 | 43-0 | 56-8 60°5 | 53:6 | 57:6 |72°8 
1887 ......+++...6++.| 61°7 | 60°9 | 51°5 | 49-0 62°0 | 62°9 | 51:7 | 57:7 |74-2 
Mean of 5 years..| 60°2 | 59°4 | 48:6 | 49:1 60°9 | 52°O | 51-6 | 56-2 174-1 
Proportion of Summary 
Convictions to Apprehen- 
sions and Summonses : 
1883................| 68°36] 76°79] 70-90] 86°82] 72-80! 80-80 73°38) 74°50] .. 
1884.......,4++04...! 67°04) 76°50] 74°88] 86-96) 71-97! 77-20 76°23) 74°33) .. 
1885......0000064++.! 65°02! 76°98] 72-64! 77-76 70°12) 81°50] 77-06} 73-32! .. 
1886.,....00........| 67°34] 76°84] 72°79] 83°59 69°80) 79°91} 76-67] 74:04] .. 
1887.....00+..+++..-| 65°63] 74°34] 74°24) 84-70) 66°42) 81°02] 76-50) 72-20) ., 
Mean of 5 years..| 66°67} 76:29] 73-09] 83:95 70°22) 80°08} 75°96] 73°67 
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Anatysrs of Offences for which various Persons were Apprehended or 
Summoned in Australasia. 


a 


Numerical. Per 1000 Persons. 


Mean of 5 years..| 9837 | 7827 | 25,593 | 32,048 


g 2 a 2 e g 3 
Bu | 8 eid (ees ae tae PP tie fete fies 
om a" 5 58 $a, a a oé = 
< < a Me <4 <i A © < 
Victoria— 
iRi|cb aS ore 3875 | 4566 | 12,408 | 28,125 4°95 5:01 | 13°62 | 30°87 
1884, .tr:sdends 3648 | 4373 | 12,938 | 30,438 3°91 4°68 | 13°85 | 32°59 
1885.. F: 4159 | 4233 | 13,580 | 30,594 4°34 4°42 | 14°17 | 31°92 
CT ae ese 4190 | 4776 | 14,528 | 30,867 4°24 4°84 | 14°72 | 32°28 
Uy enpene ee 4017 | 5020 | 15,578 | 34,421 3°94 4°92 | 15°28 | 33°75 
Mean of 5 years..| 3978 4593 | 13,806 | 30,889 4°13 | 4°77 | 14°33 | 32°28 
New South Wales— 
530005 Pee ,..| 10,569 | 6894 | 23,178 | 31,490 | 12°79 8°26 | 27°78 | 37°74 ae 
ee a or 10,059 | 7160 | 25,428 | 33,033 | 11°42 8°13 | 28°87 | 37°50 | es 
NESS weaaciestes 9518 | 7209 | 27,493 | 32,872 | 10°22 7°74 | 29°53 | 35°31 Ne 
1886.. ...{10,135 | 7855 | 27,722 | 86,291 es 
1887........-.| 8903 | 8017 | 24,146 | 31,053 ae 


Queensland— 
TSBS refs eng. 2369 | 1327 | 4505 | 5603 | 8°84] 4°95 | 16°81 | 20°92 : 
1884.6....6...|, 2543 | 1687 5117 6171 8°63 5*72 | 17°36 | 20°94 . 
1885....++....| 2280 | 1748 5508 6277 7°22 5:66 | 17°84 | 20°33 é 
WSSC cos arse ds 2091 | 1956 5748 7845 6°29 5°88 | 17°29 | 23°59 
TBS Tiss atta c- 2587 | 2126 | 6000 | 6056 | 7°29 | 5:99 | 16°91 | 17°07 Ns 
Mean of 5 years..| 2364 | 1769 | 5376} 6390] 7°65] 5 64 | 17°24 | 20°57 . 


1883...... wee] 784] 698 | 4533) 7054 | 2°64 | 2°44 | 15°16 | 23°59 
TSB45 6 Fetes 776 | 711 | 3938 | 6563] 2°51] 2°30 | 12°76 | 21°26 
Te poe rape 643.| 755 | 8861 | 5647] 2°10} 2°41 | 10°73 | 18°03 
1886.4... ..... 5870 | 724| 2566 | 4342] 1-82] 2°81! 8°20) 13°87 
1887..........| 487} 614] 2090 | 3981] 1°39] 1:96] 6°67 12°70 
Mean of & years..| 642 {| 700] 8298 | 5517] 2°09) 2 28 | 10°70 | 17°89 
Western Australia— W.-Y L—~-—— 
HOSS 3 sccates a 455 | 372 3912 14°57 | 11°91 125°25 
1884. 410 | 335 4086 12°68 | 10°36 126°39 
CAA ioe 403 | 323 4174 11°83 | 9°48 122°53. 
VSSGi Src ects 474 | 414 4815 12°75 | 11°13 129°49 
ERG Giercuieie ts. 472 | 532 4359 11:32 | 12°76 104°53 ts 
Mean of 5 years..| 442 | 3895 4269 12°63 }| 11°18 121°64 no 
Tasmania— crc —_—_* —~, 
TS85 Se sores os le 560 | 621 | 1470 | 3382] 4°24 4°70 | 11°12 | 25°21 | 45°27 
TSSE. 5c. ares. 511 | 683} 1507 | 3885 | 8°77 5:04 | 11-12 | 28°67 | 48°60 
BOO Pir gels shies 527} 738! 1192) 3480 | 8°77 | 5°26 | -8°52 | 24-87 | 42°42 
ABSS scot ees 454| 569 | 1145; 3996] 8:00] 3°94] 7°93 | 27°69 | 42°56 
ABSON, Fae Soe ne 507) 623 | 1155 | 4843.| 8:41] 4°19 | 7°76 | 32-54 | 47°90 
Mean of 5 years.. 512 | 646 | 1294! 3907 | 3°64} 4°62 | 9°29 | 27°80 | 45°35 
New Zealand— 
ASBS:. 0. es vie 1667 | 2479 | 7494 |11,450 | 3°15 | 4°68 | 14°16 | 21°63 
1884......006. 1712 | 2438 | 7154 |12,268 | 3°12] 4°44 | 13°03 | 22°39 | 
3421 Peer 1785 | 2198 | 7012 |12,108 | 3°15 | 38°88} 12°39} 21°39) .. 
ESQ 3 9 '500. 2 ic» oe 1617 | 2393 | 6297 |11,855 | 2°78 | 4°11} 10°82] 19°51 
1) (SS eI 1660 | 2537} 5661 |10,478 | 2°78 | 4°25 | 9°49 | 17°57 
Mean of 5 years..} 1688 | 2409 | 6724 11,532 | 3:00 | 4°27 | 11°88 | 20°49 
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Crimes in various Countries. 


It will be seen from the foregoing tables that Tasinania takes up a 
most creditable position as compared with any other country in freedom 
from Drunkenness and Crime. 

As regards Minor Offences—other than those classed under Offences 
against Property, against the Person, and Drunkenness—it is almost 
useless or misleading to institute comparisons between any two countries ; 
for such is the variability in local laws respecting order and welfare, that 
it may not unfrequently happen that the largeness of such transgressions 
may he entirely due to extra trivial municipal by-laws not applied or 
enforced in country districts, and not forming legal offences in many 
countries. The only satisfactory course, ther efore, will be to make 
extended comparisons as regards all offences in respect of different years 
within the same country. With different countries the only safe course 
to pursue will be to confine comparisons strictly to groups which may 
be deemed to be equally applicable in all countries, viz., Serious Crimes 
tried before the Superior Courts; and, as regards Inferior Courts, only 
those that are common to all countr ies, such as Offences against Property, 
Offences against the Person, and Drunkenness. 


Minor Offences — Offences in Australasian Colonies: Average of 
last Five Years. 


The following is the order of the proportion of Offences per year 
in each Colony of Australasia in relation to population, beginning with 
the highest :— 


Minor OFFENCES. 
(a) Order of Colonies in reference to Offences against Property——Per 1000 persons’ 


§ 1. Western Australia...........0600 Tits, . 
I. 2. New South Wales............000++ 7:90 

ra 3. Queensland .........+6 as 564 
Tf? SEAM VACtOMIO eos seseevecsos sas aes 4°77 


5. Tasmania....... Bees 4:62 
; GANGWr AeBlanda cst) scicstecs ce seee 4:27 
7. South Australia......... Ae ere 2:28 


(b) Offences against the Person—Per 1000 persons. 


5 1. Western Australia........... Beats 12°63 
Tie ceeee NGWSOULHOVCaIESstrcnssccs.ssses: 10:70 
d EG NEONS Ani ener. cecesca ares teres ss 765 
Tie ede Victorias: Bic mcctenisess Pam 
; 5. Tasmania....... ote eee 3°64 

mr. + 6. New Zcaland...... E 3:00 
C7 SontheAustralinecscesveeeseccscass 2:09 


(¢) Cases of Drunkenness*—Per 1000 persons. 


ree New South Wales........ Geagseeae 27°62 

* % 2. Queensland ........ Fra 17°24 
Tip) COMeVACUOI teccctac. cs rie seis Brcasccre 14:33 
6 4. New Zeuland....... #s 11:98 

mr. ~ 5. South Australia ¥ 10°70 
t GrbAsma ices cauccandeccomecsttcets oh 9:29 


* The Statistics for Western Australia give no information respecting Drunkenness. 
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(d) Offences against the Person, against Property, and Drunkenness—Per 1000 
persons. (Western Australia omitted.) 


§ 1. New South Wales.............. oe 46°22 


U 2. Queensland......... 30°53 

Ti. Ss Vic torifieess.e. esse 23:23 
4. New Zealand....... 19°25 

III. ; 5. Tasmania....... as 17°55 
6. South: Australigcs:.:.c..c0...sc00s F 15:07 


(¢) Percentage of Summary Convictions in relation to Total Number of Cases 
brought before Minor Courts. 


In this case the order is inverted, as it is apparent that either the lower per- 
centages indicate a greater degree of laxity on the part of the magistrates, or a 
greater number of improper cases brought under the notice of magistrates by the 
police. 


Those Colonies, therefore, which show the smaller proportion of cases are 
placed first in order of defect. 


- Per cent. 
1.  ViCtOri Byaicdes acer econaccedeiwresbaceeaks's 66°67 
2. Western Australia eee sae 70°22 
3. Queensland........... Po 73°09 
4. New Zealand ......:....... steer aeceeceh 75°96 
5. New South Wales 76°29 
6. Tasmania .........06 SOE 80:08 
7. South Australia 83°95 


In the above analyses it will be observed that there is a wonderful 
uniformity in the order in which the several Colonies stand to each 
other in relation to the number of offences brought before Magistrates’ 
Courts. 

As in each case the figures relate to the average of the last five 
years, the comparisons are free from the abnormal conditions of any one 
year, and hence the comparative order may be more confidently 
accepted as affording a fair picture of the comparative freedom from 
such offences in each Colony. In making comparisons of this kind the 
Statistician has grave responsibilities ; for in their interpretation not only 
must he allow for his own personal equation of error, due to possible 
bias in favour of: his own country, but he must see that no dissimilar 
matters are included under a common category. Where such incon- 
gruous matters are compared under a misleading common general term, 
such as various items under “ Offences against the Public Welfare,” in 
different places, the elaborate percentages and proportions to popula- 
tion of the Statistician serve a mischievous purpose in tricking the mind 
to error. This is the reason why in the more precise comparisons just 
given no attempt has been made to include the items commonly grouped 
under the heading “Offences against Public Welfare,” “ Offences 
against Good Order,” &e. It is apparent that the major portion of such 
offences are not merely not of a grave character, but the nature of the 
act is no offence of itself except as regards occurrence at a particular 
place or at a particular ime. For example, certain Municipal By-laws, 
such as “ Vehicles must walk over a crossing,” although constituting a 
large number of such offences, only apply to certain crossings in certain 
towns, and not an offence elsewhere. Again, peculiar local conditions 
require special local laws in different countries. For example, in 'Tas- 
mania breaches against the following matters constitute 75°1 per cent. 
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of all the “ Offences against Public Welfare,” viz.—Breaches against 
“ Californian Thistle Act,’ “Rabbit Act,” “Codlin Moth Act,” “Scab 
Act,” “ Vaccination Act.” Of what value, therefore, would the general 
comparison be in different countries, where not only are the laws 
different in respect of the same object, but where the objects deemed to 
be subjects of legal concern are themselves altogether different? It is 
reasonable, therefore, to assume that elaborate comparisons under such 
hopelessly variable conditions are worse than useless, for they lead to 
false conclusions. 

As regards the three principal groups selected specially for com- 
parison these objections do not apply, although it is probable that the 
facilities and machinery for the detection of the offences against good 
order, such as drunkenness, are more perfect in towns than in country 
districts. But this objection applies alike to all countries, and can only 
be fairly measured by dealing with town and country populations 
separately. This isa far more reasonable course than that ordinarily 
pursued, as when figures giving widely different results are, without 
proper evidence, referred to greater or lesser care on the part of Col- 
lectors of Statistics, or greater laxity or zeal on the part of the police or 
others responsible fur carrying out the common laws. All statistical 
comparisons would be useless if: such assumptions are freely made at the 
mere call of local sympathies. 

Guarding against such improper diversions, it may reasonably be 
concluded that the order of the various Colonies in freedom from the 
more important minor offences—viz., offences against the person, pro- 
perty, and drunkenness—are as follows, beginning with the lowest :— 

. South Australia. 

. Tasmania. 

New Zealand. 

. Victoria. 
Queensland. 

. New South Wales. | 
. Western Australia. 

South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand thus occupy the 
highest position among Australasian Colonies in freedom from crime as 
regards minor offences, 


MIE Cub NO 


= 


Serious Crimes. 


In crimes of a serious nature the classifization of various countries 
does not present any material difference, and hence comparisons made 
on the basis of mean population are not open to the same grave 
objections as when attempts are made in this direction in respect of the 
minor offences, of which such a large pereentage are more or less 
artificial, or trivial departures from purely local provisions. The 
preseace or absence of stringent provisions for the detection of crime 
or the preservation of order, although an important matter as regards 
deductions to be drawn in respect of minor offences, is not likely to 
disturb the conclusions drawn from comparisons made in respect of 
serious crimes. 

If Tasmania takes up a creditable position as compared with other 
Colonies as regards freedom from minor offences, the following table in 
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respect to serious crimes—dealt with in Superior Courts—proyes that 
Tasmania continues to contrast most favourably with other countries in 
comparative freedom from crimes of a serious character, 


Major Offences or Serious Crimes dealt with by Superior Courts in 
Australasia and the United Kingdom. 

The following abstracts show the order of the proportion of serious 
crimes in each country in relation to population, beginning with the 
highest. The figures relate to the mean per year of the last five years 
recorded :— 


(a) Committed for Trial—Per 10,000 Persons. 


1.’ Western: Australia :..c....ccsescssvessdess 24°6 
2. Queensland ........... teeessezs . L6SB 
3. New South Wales Stet Lote 
4, New Zealand ...... nae 91 
5. South Australia Fae 8:2 
6. Victoria .....s0s+s: we 75 
7. Scotland ..... S38 6°38 
8. Tasmania ....... eee 6:0 
9. Ireland ...... 5°89 
10. England and. Wales aeewesen Se rai 5:09 


It is gratifying to find that Tasmania ranks next to England and 
Wales—lower than any other Australian colony, and lower even than 
Scotland in freedom from crimes of a serious character. 


(b) Convicted after Commitment. 


1. Western Australia ............0 nie aD 
2. New South Wales ........s00s0se8 Se 9°8 
3. Queensland .........:. ees 81 
4, Scotland .....::: eaacas 4:9 
bo New; Zealand cyicivsssensasity cteeerevienccs 4°7 
Gi: ViCtOrI@.cisvesssenes ate 4°5 
7. South Australia ..... 4 4°2 
8 Englund and Wales.... 3°9 
9. Treland Sun eetstetss scores 3e2 
10. Tasmania 2 3°1 


Here Tasmania, with Ireland, stands in the most favourable position 
as regards all other countries referred to in the smallness of conviction 
for serious crimes in relation to population. 


(c) Proportion of Convictions in Jee U8! to Commitments for Trial. 


1. England and Wales ............:.. Wee 
2, Scotland ....... eesicsueas soe tesckacess 76°9 
3. Western Australia..........ccsse0s devs 60°9 
4. NiCtorid Ak, .cecckes 60°2 
5. New South Wales ie 59-4 
Os Erelasids—s cc, ssnccassstetes a aE 333 
7. Tasmania ..... aes 52:0 
8. New Zealand ....... Ages 51°6 
9. South Australia... ha 49-1 
10;'Quéensland® -2..dsite eaters: Bees ers 48°6 


With respect to the proportion of convictions to commitments for 
trial, England and Wales stand highest, and South Australia and 
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Queensland lowest. It is not certain, however, that the numbers 
committed for trial stand for the same thing in different countriés; for 
in Tasmania, owing principally to the errors in judgment of a country 
magistracy, a considerable proportion of the cases are improperly so 
referred ; and the cases actually ¢ried are usually much under the num- 
ber committed for trial by Magistrates. Thus, although the mean 
proportion of convictions for the last ten years was 53°37 per cent. of 
cases committed for trial, the mean proportion in relation to actual cases 
tried was as high as 74°22 per cent. 


Drink, Drunkenness, and Crime. 


The following table shows for the last twelve years the extent of 
crime, the amount of drunkenness, aid the actual consumption per 
head of wines, spirits, and malt liquors :— 


on AE SE I AE PEST ORS PSE FT TMS SET ST SE ERT AS SE ASSN ATE ERNE NY 


| 
Per 10,000 of Mean Population. Per Head of Mean Population. 
SVG AK ace er ee enna ber ou RSS eS 
Apprehensions and | Apprehensions {Committed for Trial in| Wines and Spirits) Malt Liquors 
Summonses.$ for Drunkenness. Superior Courts, | consumed. consumed. 
‘No. No. No. | galls. galls, 
1875 ... Nil. Nil. Nil. | 928 oe 
1876 ... 545'6* 173'8 9:18 978 wen 
1877.3 4950 126°5 9-60 | 1-051 ae 
1878 ... 485'6 126°6 10°41 | 1-043 8 
1879 ... 510°8 135°2 9°89 950 Sor 
1880 ... 472:2 1358 10°30 | 882 wee 
1881 ... 407°8 123°3 7°67 921 9°360 
1882... 479°5 151°4 7°70 | 1-061* 10035 
1883 ... 494°5 152°0 | 7:08 1:013 10:205* 
1884§.. 355°8 122°8 | 5°45 838 9-036 
1885 ... 343°5 111-2 | 5°37 *860 | 9:237 
1886 ... 374:8 111:2 561 ‘987 8949 
1887 ...! 839:0+ 85°2 6:36 “810 8:773t 
1888 ... 346°3 79°3 | 6°86 ‘847 8830 
1889 ... 401-4 77-6F | 7:05 685t | 9-086 
* Maximum. + Minimum. + Less cases of drunkenness. § The figures 


prior to 1884 are relatively somewhat higher than they ought to be, owing to the inclusion of 
petty cases of non-payment of rates, &c., subsequently included among civil cases. 


These figures present many interesting considerations with reference 
to drink, drinking, and crime. It is curious to observe—although there 
is evidently a perceptible relationship between drunkenness and other 
minor offences—the immediate relationship between drunkenness, the 
average yearly consumption of intoxicating liquors, and serious crimes 
is far from being apparent. ‘This will be observed by reference to the 
signs indicating the year when the maximum and minimum were reached 
under each specific head. Whatever indirect effects spring from the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquors, the extent of actual drunkenness 
and the year’s drinking does not correspond with the actual extent of 
serious crime within any one year during the last decade in Tasmania. 
It is excessive drinking by the same individual within a brief space of 
time which immediately induces the state of drunkenness, and not the 
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quantity taken over a long yearly period ; and hence it is quite con- 
ceivable that individual excesses within, say each 24 hours, may he 
more frequent in some cases where the mean quantity per head per year 
of total population may be comparatively low—and, conversely, there 
may be fewer cases of individual excess im drinking in some cases where 
the average of drinking per head per year of total population is com- 
paratively high. Generally, however, the mean per year is a good, if 
not an infallible index to increase or decrease in drinking habits. 
Unfortunately, the figures relating to actual consumption of malt 
liquors cannot be ascertained for years prior to 1881. 

These observations are confirmed by the following excellent 
abstract of the consumption of alcoholic drinks in various countries, 
peepee by Mr. Hayter (Year Book of Victoria, 1888-9, p. 361, 
Vol. II.) :-— 


Consumption of Alcoholic Drinks in various Countries. 


Average Annual Consumption per Head. 


Countries. = eens 
Beer, Wine. {| Spirits. Equivalent 
in Beer. 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
France...... Ejaharwcrleaacecosbiateperolioleteceberastiet etatorahe Tol iectaee 16°52 *85 64:29 
Menai ksSasataatstehyiealclelevetaiwicte®, Slolsare cree: bE ate 4-48 53°76 
RTO ANICS acti so reo Late Reh Ee ae tL Oe “49 2°08 45°48 
United Kingdom. ......6.0.+6+- bacuabeoph washes 43 “59 37-11 
NeW south WiRles's..: ss sisi cisis'e.ccero-etinrnaioie’ woe | 16°70 “74 1:39 35°60 
GeTMANY. .vesisicc.s wre sieieleiocniers eval teael ehshagis 19°38 1:32 95 34-74 
Queensland .........- Bie alebeter vf lastest cnceTele 9°55 69 1:85 33°82 
VACEGNI as cin ass Rtanctatecsitessuete mretaiseet Ssrdheod liz 1:01 1:12 32°88 
Austria-Hungary .2<.0-scesssenesces sien) eeonse 4°84 63 28°91 
South Australia... .....essevesseeeeees Seer) aed 1:59) | =s80 28°74 
Lniebe eo LOLOS eine lere ore tiers wie siesave's cle onotainlecece-ee 10°74 ‘37 1:34 27:93 
Sywiezenitindicss scics i vers orevere Me aie eae val ISM eo 1:04 26°96 
Nowe Zenlandewscusis. ssmelasres os ctu Cage 9°31 27 “92 21:16 
Masta tilins chive cite ae site sion oimseleta Piero tters RLOLOO 24 ‘69 19-00 
SSWVODON ne oycleeeetesc tere cs aleetasteret ene sa areianais offen ai tian 020) 1:27 18°36 
RO THAEL Aa ore ccesigteratocelalaeteietelelates ears eet ie 2°98 T2 99 15°22 


Norr.—The averages for the Australasian Colonies have been calculated over a period 
of three years ; those for the other countries extend over various periods, 


It is here significant that Tasmania stands the lowest among the 
16 countries in the amount of alcoholic drinks consumed. As it has 
been shown already that for drunkenness and crime Tasmania also 
stands freer than any other Colony of Australasia, it speaks much in 
favour of the temperance movement, whose members are animated by 
the conviction that a great proportion of the crime of various countries 
arises from drink. Mr, Hayter seems inclined to doubt whether the 
Statistics of Tasmania fully gauge the local extent of drink consumed, 
because “ the published Statistics contain no account of distilleries or of 
spirits made ;” but this is an unfortunate assumption on his part, for 
there are no distilleries in Tasmania, and the figures are in perfect 
harmony with the smaller amount of actual drunkenness in the island. 
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Punishments in Gaols and Penal Establishments. 


During 1889 there were altogether 1393 prisoners confined at 
various times and for different periods, in the various Gaols and Penal 
Establishments, of which 1031, or 74:0] per cent., were males, and-362, 
or 25°99 per cent., were females. 

On the average there were only 125 males and 17 females confined 
per day during the whole year, and the average duration of confinement 
per individual prisoner was equal to 50 days. 

Comparisons with the previous year are best appreciated in a tabular 
form, thus :— 


1885. | 1886.|1887.|1888. | i8es. 


Prisoners confined at various times— 
Males... 1164 1276 1348 1144 1031 
PROMI OS savec sea toxes tests conse casas: 581 588 520 449 362 


BISA ie ca ate ts Se seoercisiass 1745 1864 1868 1593 1393 


Average number confined continu- 
ously per day— 


Wialesmaene eosin ueasee 168 169 177 152 |. 175 
BOMBlOS stratcat ceccsiesevecensecees 48 56 53 40 17 
DOPAT ctottidss mastteeetrsee 216 225 230 192 192 


Average duration of confinement 
per individual prisoner.....(days) 45 44 45 44 50 


Prisoners and Paupers. 


It has already been shown that Tasmania is remarkably free from 
crime. It may here be stated that, in relation to the past, the old 
inmates of Gaols and Pauper Establishments are fast dying out, and 
with respect to the latter it is necessary to say. they are of foreign 
importation, as may be inferred from the mean age of Male Paupers 
being 68 years, and more clearly still from the fact that the natives of 
Tasmania and Australia together do not amount to 5 per cent. of the 
foreign element. Apart from these considerations, it is creditable under 
any circumstances to find that all inmates of prisons only average per 
year 1 to every 75] of the population, while the total number of 
Paupers, mostly belonging to another part of the Empire, only 
represents 1 to every 177 of the relatively small population of the 
Colony with which, as a contrast, it has no natural relation. The 
following figures show how remarkably fast the old foreign eiement in 
our Gaols and Pauper Establishments is dying out :-— 
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Soa ee eee ‘ 


Prisoners. Paupers. 
Year. ee 
No. Per 10,000. No. | Per 10,000. 
URSgebrces cscs sae sseaessecrerteut eee 644 62:17 1113 107°46 
Oggi ssvcen.sessse tee Leehannede 546 52°40 1081 103°75 
GV EYRE Se are ee 466 44-84 1084 10431 
MSU Gresesc scrscoiveeiescoceteeies 394 37°67 1046 100-03 
Mil cose scuietacscg ciapeadresean 328 30°85 994 93°51 
LICH ts ice eae ee ae ea eo 356 32°80 980 90°30 
LSI ya EPR oe Re 351 31:56 917 82°46 
USS Revers .caccceeetecces stare 337 29:66 864 76:05 
MSN: sees coe 293 24:97 895 76°29 
SSOP, ; a neat e te cee eee 286 23°69 827 68°52 
MSR ereci ec tans best eee ese 249 20°02 801 64°41 
W884), ..5.0¢ Seikaantr aecat cea seve 219 17:06 808 62°94 
USE eae os, Se eer ee 195 14-75 780 59-09 
oe. ee oe | 295 16-61 820 60 52 
WORU bss aces sues tceaeer roscoe 230 16°45 810 57°92 
USSR ie ke ces cask tascea wessesares 192 13°30 814 56°40 
WRG os, .scasances wvatensetees 192 12°90 806 54:16 


That the inmates of Prisons and Pauper Establishments have 
declined in a most remarkable manner during the last 17 years is clearly 
shown by these-tables. As regards Prisoners, the relative decline is as 
much as 79°25 per cent. in the 17 years. : 

What better proof could be given of the fact that pauperism and 
crime are simply noxious foreign plants, which find no congenial soil in 
Tasmania for their propagation? Tasmania’s advance in material pro- 
gress is not half so cheering as this indication of her power to eliminate 
from her social system the noxious poisons of pauperism and crime. 


Crime and Education. 
The following Abstract gives particulars regarding the education 
of the 1393 cases already dealt with in respect of frequency of crime :— 


Epucation of Prisoners in Gaols, 1889. 
ee 
Numerical. 


| Centesimal. 
M. KF. Total. M. F. Total. 
Unable to read.............5.| 171 119 260 | 16-59 32°87 20°82 
Able to read only........... | 44 26 70 4:27 7:18 502 
Able to read and write... 813 217 1030 | 78°85 | 59:95 | 73-94 
Of superior education. ...) 3 ae 3 29 ae we 


OGRA ftSeusced ~ 1031 362 | 1393 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
These proportional figures differ little from those given fur 1887 
and 1888. Although the larger number of offences (73:94 per cent.) 
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have been committed by persons who could both read and write, it must 
be remembered that a yery much larger proportion of the population 
over 15 years of age is composed of persons of this particular class; and 
if the number of prisoners yielded by each class be compared, as in the 
following table, it will be found that the association of crime with the 
degrees of ignorance is most marked. Only 1:15 per cent. of the 
prisoners are under the age of 15 years, and hence in comparisons it is 
most desirable to eliminate all ages under 15 from the estimated popu- 
lation. 


Epucarion of Prisoners and Population over 15 years of age 
compared, 1889. 


Propcrtion of Prisoners yielded 
Estimated Popula- | Number of Pri-| per 10,000 of each respective 
Class. tion 15 years and}; soners during} class. 
over, 1889. i8sss. 1889. uses. 
: 

Unable to read ...... | 11,326 290 256°048 367°933 
Able to read only ... 6969 70 100-444 126-525 
Able to read and write 75,459 | 1033 136°895 154°682 
TOTAL... 93,754 1893 148580 178°351 


Although the class who are unable to read and write thus contribute 
in Tasmania proportionately fully four times as many criminals as the 
class who are able to read and write, and while undoubtedly it is clear 
that the state of ignorance in itself is immediately responsible for a con- 
siderable number of offences against society, it must be always borne in 
mind, as ably shown by Herbert Spencer (p. 379, Social Statics), that 
“Tenorance and crime are not cause and effect; they are coincident 
results of the same cause.” 


Ages of Prisoners. 


The following table shows to what extent certain groups of ages 
contribute to the criminal list for the year 1889 :— 


Under 15 years of age ..........sseeeeseee 16 115 

15 to 25 years of age......... cere - 417 "29°93 

Det) Orsi GLOsescs oecucte cores seees spre Breer 4i) 55°71 

65 and Over.......0.. mean taeactaeses otaars . 184 13°21 

DOWAT serve sed Cpeshvenesneuseecacersep ol oue 100-00 
Birth-places, 


The following is a statement showing the percentage for 1889 of 
prisoners born in different countries ; vizi—Australasian Colonies, in- 
cluding Tasmania, 54°49 per cent. England and Wales, 21:82 per cent. 
Ireland, 14°00 per cent. Scotland, 582 per cent. Other British 
Possessions, 1°89 per cent.; and Foreign Countries, 2:44 per cent. 
Birth-places unknown, ‘14 per cent. 
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Protection—Civil and Military Forces. 


The following is a brief statement of the strength of the Civil and 
Military Forces for the years 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 :— 


1885. | 1886. | 1887. /1888. 1889. 


Police Foree— 


Municipality of Hobart ...... No. 49 49 49 49} 49 
Ditto, Launceston ............ No. 35 35 35 35 | 35 

Rural Municipalities ............ No. 119 118 117 116 111 

Territorial Police Force ...... No. 115 110 114 115 | 116 
Total Police Force...... 318 312 315 315 311 

Defence Force— 

Southern Division......... .. No. 666 447 416 405 287 

Northern Division... d 820 289 423 396 337 

Auxiliary Force’ .......-0ss000see« 7 _ = — 1459 | 1378 
Total Defence Force...| 986 736 839 2260 | 2002 


1048 | 1154 | 957 2313 


Granp Tora ...No.| 1304 


It would appear, during 1889, that in relation to every 1000 of the 
population there were 2:09 Police and 13°45 Volunteers; and in relation 
to area, there were for each 100 square miles 1:18 Police and 7:64 
Volunteers. 

The total cost of the Territorial and Municipal Police Force for 
1889—£38,595—is less than the previous year (£39,004) by £409. 
The cost of maintaining the Defence Forces (Volunteers) during 1889 
is stated to be £10,369, which, taken together with £4971 for pro- 
portion of interest paid on Defence Construction, is equal to 2:25 per 
cent. of the Total General Expenditure, or about 2:06s. per head of the 
population. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Intellectual, Moral, and Social Provision. 


Epvucarion. 


Tue Statistics regarding the education of children at the school-age 
(7 to 14 years) must necessarily be imperfect so long as it is not made 
compulsory to register all private schools, together with the names of 
professional or paid private instructors. If this were done, it would be 
an easy matter to make a yearly census on a well-chosen school-day, 
which would enable us to gain more satisfactory information with 
respect to the working of the Act, which provides for the compulsory 
education of all children within the limits of the ages 7 to 14. 

In the Census year 1881 the following results were obtained, which 
enable us to some extent to gauge the value of our system of education 
in respect of children :— 


School Attendance, 1881. 


Ages 7-14. Per cont, to Total, 
Attending schools receiving Government aid 7545 89-05 
Ditto private schools....-sssseesseseessreeees 4521 23:40 
Receiving instruction at home... 3075 15°91 
Children not at school.. ee 1984 10:22 
MWnis PECIHOU cor. acncneectsaes tae seeunies eaeaicomies nieces 2197 12-42 
Total persons 7 and under 14......... 19,322 100-00 


The percentages of all ages receiving instruction were as follows :—- 
State schools, 44:08 per cent.; private schools and home instruction, 
55°92 per cent. ; 

It is somewhat unsatisfactory to find so large a number as 12-42 
per cent. unspecified in ages 7-14 ; but from comparisons made with the 
yearly statistics furnished by the Director of Education it is evident 
that the numbers returned in the census table correspond more closely 
with the average number registered on the school rolls than with the 
average actual attendance ; and therefore it is clear that at least 10 per 
cent. of the children at school-age failed to comply with the compul- 
sory provisions of “'The Education Act.’ This is in accord with the 
general results of education in ages of 5 and under 20, where it has 
already been shown that the proportion of persons who could not write 
was equal to 17°75 per cent. of the total number of persons living within 
this age-group. 
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State Schools, 1889. 


With respect to the years 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889, the 
following table gives full particulars regarding State Schools :— 


| 
1885. |1886. | 1827. |1888.|1889. 
‘ No. No. No. No. No. 
Estimated number of children living 
in Tasmania between the ages of 
PAM LE VORTEsoeseasceenocdacstrteseses 22,071 | 22,628} 23,497! 24,100} 24,979 
State Schools— 
ROCHOOIS sex ous ssvamspwsettes ssecteeieceees 204 209 215 220 229 
ATISUUCEOLS's.cx opecaracktes ste ca rtetesees 296 317 335 344 367 
Ditto per 100 scholars on Roll 1:92 1:98 2°03 2-01 2-04 
Scholars— 


Distinct individuals on the Roll...| 15,418 | 16,014] 16,527 17,125) 17,948 
Ditto per 100 of the estimated 
number of children living 
between the ages of 7 and 

TAS VOOM Sisseunsanestssecensectecttne 69:86 70°77 70°34 71:06) = 71°85 
Average on roll] 10,531 | 11,109} 11,383 12,002] 12,460 
Ditto per 100 of the estimated 
number of children living 
between the ages of 7 and 


number of children living 
between the ages of 7 und 


REV CONE sevcrcsveveseetasswnc«seraee 33°82 34°76 34°82 36°22] 35:92 
Expenditure from public and private £ £ £ £ £ 
BOMRCON ae sciduas scenes neesesp as cece cle ase ce 34,999 | 35,763! 38,957 41,629) 41,067 


Ditto from publie sources, per 


{ 
each child in average daily|£ s. dif s. dl£s dl£ s. d.| £ ieee 
Piva UCC st scemmnnetre ecw essu se: }3.12 3/3 9 5/3 14 8/314 10310 5 
Ditto from private sources,ditto|}1 1 6/1 1 6/1 0 6/1 0 7/1 1 41 
Ditto from both sources, ditto... 4 13 9/4 10 11/4 15 2] 4 15 | oa eG 


RET TS TS LE A SS 


As compared with the previous year, it appears the number of 
children on the rolls of the State Schools is almost the same propor- 
tionately when compared with the estimated number of children living 
at the “school age’ 7 to 14. Although in relation to the latter the 
number of children on the roll is equal to 71°85 per cent., the average 
attendance appears to be about one-third (35°92) per cent. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that in addition to the State Schools the 
number of children receiving instruction in private schools or at home, 
at school age, according to results of the last census, represent 39°31 per 
cent. of the whole. Of the 17,948 children on the rolls during 1889, it 
may be roughly estimated that only three-fourths, or 13,461 children, 
are actually within the school age, and hence the true proportion of 
children at this age upon the State School rolls only represents 75 per 
cent. of the whole. 
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Private Schools. 


Private Schools still occupy an important position in Tasmania. 
During the year 1889 there were 88 Private Schools returned, having 
an attendance of 3542 scholars, of whom 1707 were boys and 1835 
girls. The scholars attending them, however, appear to be fewer as 
compared with State Schools, as they only represent 16:48 per cent. of 
all scholars attending State and Private schools. The number of 
children receiving instruction at home cannot be ascertained, but in a 
thinly seattered population it is probable that it is considerable. 


Council of Education. 


The following is a synopsis of the Degrees, Scholarships, and 
Sxhibitions conferred during 1889, together with the aggregate numbers 
conferred since 1860, also the numbers actually in force on 31st 
December, 1889 :— 


= Total Number actually cou- 

a 2 conferred since ferred or in force 31 

: i860. December, 1889. 
Degrees of Associate of Arta..... 20 345 345 
Dry Scholarships ....:..scccccceseees 1 17 1 
Minor Scholarships...........00++ ivel 2 23 4 
Tasmanian Scholarships* .......... | 2 43 8 
Council of Education Exhibitions | 5 86 17 


* Those who gain this distinction are entitled to £200 a year for four years, tenable at a 
British University. 


The cost of the administration of this important branch of the 
Tasmanian educational system amounted to £2649 in 1889, i.e., equal 
to 6:49 per cent. of the total public expenditure in connection with 
education. 


Principal Grammer Schools and Colleges. 


Of the Principal Grammar Schools and Colleges, sixteen have 
furnished returns for the year 1889. Nine of these are described as 
denominational, viz., Church of England, 5; Roman Catholic, 2; 
Wesleyan, 2; and 7 undenominational. None of the Superior Schools 
or Colleges receive Government aid directly, although in practice and 
design it is evident that the Degree of Associate of Arts, the Minor 
Scholarships, and the chief prize, the Tasmanian Scholarships, under 
the control of the Tasmanian Council of Education, are intended to 
bring the superior instruction afforded by these institutions into har- 
monious and systematic relation with the various sources of primary 
education. The following is a statement regarding accommodation, 
average attendance, &e. in respect of the institutions referred to :—- 


ACCOMMODATION. 
Accommodation available for 2368 Students. Teachers, 103. 
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AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


a RS A RS AE RR a EEO te 


1889. | 1888. 1887. 1886. 
No. No. | No. | No. 
_ Under’6 years .......: 5.1.05... 173 WIG 2) 112) | 126 
6 years and under 15......... 787 911 881 } > 1222 
15 years and upwards......... 337 413 | 336 | 345 
POWAY wcsetreomva 1297 1440 | 1329 1693 


There are 19 bursaries or scholarships, ranging generally between 
£6 and £20 each, immediately in the gift of seven out of the sixteen 
principal Grammar Schools. On the average there is about one 
instructor to 13 scholars. 


Technical Schools. 


Evening Schools have been successfully established in Hobart and 
Launceston for the purpose of imparting knowledge in technical subjects 
to the youth of both sexes. The school in Hobart was first opened in 
February, 1888, and in Launceston towards the close of the same year. 
The following is an abstract of the subjects taught; viz.— 


Cuass 1.— Technical Art Instruction—Five evenings per week ; 
including Mechanical and Freehand Drawing, 
Use of Scales and Instruments, Practical Geo- 
metry, Building Construction, Modelling and 
Carving, ke. Average attendance per night, 21. 


Crass I1.— Mathematics and Applied Mechanics—Four evenings 
per week ; including Elementary Physics, Laws 
of Forces, Theoretical Mechanics, &e. Average 
attendance per night, 17. 

Cuass IIT.—Engineering—Two evenings per week; including 
practical instruction in Machine Construction, &c. 
Average attendance per night, 14. 

Crass IV.—Commercial Economy—Two evenings per week ; 
including Arithmetic, Writing, Correspondence, 
and Book-keeping. Average attendance per 

- night, 12. 

Ciass V.—Chemistry—Five evenings per week. Average attend 

ance per night, 7. 


Total number on Roll on 30th November, 1889—Hobart, 131; 
Launceston, 22. 
The Fees for all classes are as follows :— 
Ist grade, or elementary .......... 9d. per week. 
2nd grade, or advanced ......... 1s. per week. 


The cost of these classes in Hobart and Launceston for the year 
1889 is stated to be £1433, 
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Besides the regular classes in Hobart, popular lectures on technical 
subjects were voluntarily delivered on several occasions by gentlemen 
interested in the suecess of these schools; and a special course of 
instruction in cookery was well attended by ladies (70 on roll) during 
the months of December (1889) and January (1890). At present the 
accommodation for students is very limited, but this difficulty in Hobart 
will soon be removed, as the Government are erecting suitable 
buildings as a Technical College in Bathurst-street; and provision is 
made for a Chemical Liboratory, where instruction in chemistry and 
mineralogy may be imparted, 

‘These Schools are under the direction of Local Boards of Advice, 
the members of which are appointed and act directly under the 
Minister of Education. The Schools are much prized by apprentices 
and others, who at this stage are enabled to gain practical knowledge 
of many subjects of the greatest importance to them in their special 
crafts, and for which no proper provision has been made hitherto in 
ordinary systems of education. 


Industrial and Ragged Schools. 


In connection with the various Ragged Schools there was an 
average daily attendance during the year 1889 of 322 children (161 boys 
and 161 girls) ; the average number on the rolls was 596. The cost of 
maintenance was £572, equal to 19s. 2:16d. per scholar per year, of 
which Government contributed 89°86 per cent. As compared with the 
previous year the average attendance of children was less by 33, and 
the expenditure shows a decrease of £62. 

In the various Industrial Schools there were maintained during 
the year on an average 149 children (30 males and 119 females), at a 
cost of £2787, or £18°70 per head. Of the total subscriptions the 
General Government subscribed about 53:94 per cent. The expenditure 
has increased £59 as compared with 1888. 


Training Schools. 


The average number of Inmates in the ‘Training Schools during 
the year was 56, (40 boys and 16 girls). ‘The cost of maintenance was 
£1715, or £30 12s. 5d. per head. 


Public Libraries. 


So far as information can be obtained, there were 35 Publie 
Libraries open to the publie during the year 1889. In all they contain 
54,206 volumes. ‘Ihe receipts for the year amount to £2362, in 
addition to £987 subscribed by the Government. ‘These Libraries are 
open at convenient hours during working days, and appear to be well 
attended. 


Tasmanian Musewn and Botanical Gardens. 


Tasmanian Museum,—During 1889 the Tasmanian Museum has 
received many valuable additions to its collections, and these have been 
very much improved as regards arrangement and classification by its 
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present indefatigable Curator, Mr. A. Morton. Receipts, £569. Ex- 
penditure, £648, 

Botanical Gardens.—The Botanical Gardens continue to be well 
patronised for purposes of recreation and instruction, ‘The receipts 
amounted to £909, of which £109 was derived from the sale of plants, 
and £800 was received from the Government. The expenditure, £915, 
was more than the receipts by £6. 


Royal Society of Tusmania. 


The Report of the Royal Society shows no diminution of interest, 
and the original papers read on various branches of science have 
generally been of a very high order. The published Papers and Pro- 
ceedings are becoming more important year by year, and it is evident 
from a study of their contents that, whilst the status of the Society as a 
scientific body has been conserved, there have been discussed many 
questions of great public utility which cannot fail to produce a beneficial 
influence. Valuable donations have been made to the Library during 
the year. The Fellows of the Society number about 200. 


Hospitals. 


The following statement contains some of the more interesting 
particulars regarding the various Hospitals and Hospitals for the Insane 
tor the years 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 :— 


1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
ANSON Seccecccsst ac No. 7 8 8 | 8 | 10 
Accommodation for.. No. 644 650 715 | 674 682 
Individual cases | 
treated, In-patients No. 2401 2501 | 2763 2634 2512 
Ditto,Out-patients No. 3723 3686 | 2894 2249 5626 
In-patients treated as 
WUSANOis seseessessces4- NO: 439 383 401, | 398 | 409 
Ditto per cent. to | 
total In-patients.... 17°86 | 15:31 | 14°51 | 15:11 16°28 
Persons died............ No. | 218 | 226 | 277. | 398 | 249 
Percentage of Deaths i | | | 1 
tocases treated... | 908 | 904 | 1003 | 1511 | 9:91 
Daily averagein Hos- | 
TRAYS aie ce No. 497 | 490 588 | 520 533 
SHOULRIECOSEs<cc sss once ssc £ 28,092 | 28,177 29,141 27,153 29,262 
Cost per case per year £11 4s.9d. £11 5s. 4d. |£1010s 11d £10 6s. 2d. |£11 12s. 1d. 
Proportion of Go- | 
vernment aid to \ i 
total contribution. 79°52 | 78:25 79:92; 8015 | 80-91 


ee | 


As regards the Cost per head, and per case, of the various Hospitals, the following is a comparative statement 
regarding the various Institutions, according to the order of least cost :— 


Cosr per Head of Hospital Inmates. 


1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 18s9. 
Cost per Head | Cost per Head | Cost per Head| Cost per’ Head | Cost per Head 

per Year. per Year. per Year. per Year. per Year, 
mee ey ork € os. d Soa he Ae oat Baer £ 2 a. 
1. Hospital for Insane, Cascadess.is...:...0.....sssetecesccarsesseossarassesereees 386 2 8 38.13 9 89195 8} | 37 2.2 31855 
2. Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Launceston aeelae rr. 88 4 2 40 0 O| 57 8 6 $4 5 11 
3. Hospital for Insane, New Norfolk ............05. 4118 0 42.12 6 87°10 5| $8516 4 40 0 8 
4, Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Cascades ibe fala leet 98 1.9 69. U7 10] | 7 1B! 22 PA RR 
5. General Hospital, Launceston sevssesssesesssveeees 6710 9 70 14 5 70162] 97d, 16, U1 7418 7 
6. General Hospital, Hobart ..2.......cccsseeeeeeeee 90 18 0 91 12 1 90 17° 6. $2.0 0 93.17 3 
7. New Norfolk Cottage Hospital .......:.......0+ des sve sts i 1384 5 0 
Sit VV TEV EROBULLGIE  cciccndasecctacers catialaiasstecabhystaetecosstesss ae 262 15 6 287 6 8 397 5 2| 184 8 0 
9; Gampbells Town hospital’... ..tctsccsconscessetcestastesteredtioasse Seassecenes Sat 27210 7 21616 9} 84 9 2| 24216 7 


Cost per Case. 


1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1839. 
Cost per Case. | Cost per Case.| Cost per Case. | Cost per Case. oil per Case. 


£8: ad. rie. as ole Sumtte Be Ra one 8) ad, 
1. New Norfolk Cottage Hospital..........:::scsseseesssecessees aicortecttstety i see is ae stg $11.8 
2. Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Launceston ........:cssecssssesseseees ah 7 12 10 4 15 10 DB iree 7 ie data 
Be ABUT EPORPILALS EUNCOSLOM, |ossaesetssstestth ide setaccsbahisetsentecarte thas 515 9 511 6 511 2 6 Bi-8 Cora 
4, General Hospital, Hobart 7 510 Daeg 611 4 615 0 719 4 
5. Devon Cottage Hospital chica ava HeocbLcke sec abo Ot is is ne 9 5 3 
6. Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Cascades ..........csssssssessessennees 14 13 11 16 16 11 aig Gb? 9) 7511 
7. Campbell Town Hospital .........::..c.ccieeseeeee 714 9 15 11 6 1112 9 416 3 1412 6 
8. Hospital for Insane, Cascades .......... cos 32 19 10 35 1 3 37 14 9 36 8 O 2914 8 
9. Hospital for Insane, New Norfolk: .2..i:..is.cssccccnssecsestsenesess 33.0 8 36 9 1 3116 6 30 13 4 34.17 7 
JO; Warataberiospital ......sitccssczse..-ccanesdosaterse Sbbpabasedbacdoobicefsaseses 39 1 9 25 0 6 62 411 36 2 3 45 14 9 
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CHARITIES. 


Pauper Establishments, 


The following is a general statement regarding the persons main- 
tained in the Pauper Establishments in Hobart and Launceston during 
the years 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 :— 


SS A TS SR A AS 


1885. | 1886. | 1887. |1888.|1889. 
Accommodation for Inmates, No. ...) 866 892 882 882 891 
Individual cuses maintained............ 1664 1752 1748 1658 1632 
Average maintaine@d— 

Male, Nou.....000 aa ieee 565 609 607 610 604 

HeMBIC NOs rccceestssca te teeeere seer 215 211 203 204 202 

TOUAL wtin? c5-te eee 780 820 | 810 814 806 
Persons maintained per 10,000 of 

thes population! sss sseessoetee aa 59 61 58 56 54 


SS SR SE EE mS 


As regards age of paupers, it is interesting to note that 90-26 per 
cent. of the whole were over 55 years of age. As regards education, 
48-41 per cent. could read and write ; 10-29 per cent. could read only; 


and 41:30 per cent. could neither read nor write. 


It is noteworthy that 


the educational standard of paupers is considerably below that of the 
imprisoned criminals for the same year. The result cannot even be 
attributed to the extreme age of the former, for the Census of 1881 
shows that, of the persons at ages 55 and upwards of the general 


population, 63°6 per cent. could read and write. 


Relatively to popula- 


tion the number of Paupers has slightly decreased as compared with 


the previous year. 


In 1882 there was 1 pauper to every 147 persons; 


in 1883 there was 1 pauper to every 155 persons; in 1884 there was 1 
pauper to every 163 persons; in 1885 there was 1 pauper to every 170 
persons ; in 1886 there was 1 pauper to every 165 persons; in 1887 
there was | pauper to every 172 persons; in 1888 there was 1 pauper 
to every 177 persons; and in 1889 there was 1 to every 188 persons. 
The total expenditure for the year was £11,553, or £14 6s. 8d. per 


head average of daily inmates. 


These figures differ little from those 


of the previous year. Nearly the whole of the cost of the Pauper 
Institutions is provided for by the General and Imperial Governments. 


Out-door Relief and Benevolent Societies. 


Besides the charities administered through the regular Pauper 
Establishments, the following abstract shows the extent of relief or 
provision made by the Benevolent Societies in Hobart and Launceston, 
and by the Out-door Relief and Boarding-out Systems under the control 
of the Administrator of Charitable Grants :— 


Persons relieved or provided for. 


SE SS SS SSS SSS ss ss Se 


1888. 1889. 
Name. x : F = ae eT 
Yo. relieve’ - o. relieve 
or provided} Amount. rag ey or provided} Amount. a oe er 
for. 2 for. r 
£ OEE E £ omnes «C2, 
Benevolent Societies— 
IODA bsesccspensie sacebaeevacecotes sasaeessenssddesntewars serine’ 483 584 dee 453 753 L513; <3 
Launceston 474 803 1 13 10 462 894 118 8 
957 1387 iets fae 915 1647 1G, O 
AMU-COOr HeliGh, v2. .c0ss0+s0sccrs0se0 POL 1163 3903 Se PEO} 469 3483 3 0} 
Boarding-out System ...... sees ceoentesenate 121 1683 1318 3 116 1657 14 5 8 
GrRanbD TOTAL ..... Sbsuesacnctescacedareacess 2241 6973 8+ 2.8 1500 6787 410 6 
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Public Charities generally. 


Exclusive of the large expenditure in connection with Hospitals, 
Ragged and Industrial Schools, it would appear from statistical tables 
that the Pauper and Benevolent Institutions alone expended a sum of 
£18,340 in the relief of 3804 distinct individual cases, equal to a sum of 
£4 16s. 5d. per case, or 2s. 5°58d. per head of population, of which the 
General Government contributed £16,836, or 91°79 per cent. 

The total amount expended by the General Government upon 
Charities of all descriptions. including hospitals, for the year 1889, is 
£55,602, equal to 8:15 per cent. of the total General Expenditure for 
the year, and representing 7°47s. per head of the population. 


Life Assurance. 


The following information has been obtained with respect to Life 
Assurance on the 31st December of the years 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
and 1889 :— 


1885. | 1886. | 1887. 188s. | 1889. 


Societies, No. .....-.+++ee+ 8 10 10 8 8 
Policies in force, No. ...} 7956 8601 9019 9394 10,137 
Ditto, Amount......| £2,216,673| £2,393,488 £2,495,532 | £2,576,187| £2,816,652 
Policies yoid during 
year, No. .....- Sescoaes 583 382 507 568 386 
Ditto, Amount...... £111,050 | £72,450 | £121,085 | £113,686 | £133,086 
Averageamount assured 
per Policy-holder ....) £278 £278 £277 £274 £278 
Ditto, per Society | £277,084 | £239,344 | £249,553 | £322,023 | £352,082 
Ditto, per head of 


Population............. £16 15s. 5d.|/£17 13s. 3d.| £17 16s. 10d.|£1717s.0d./£18 18s. 7d. 
Policies secured per 100 

of Population ......... 6:01 6°35 6°45 6°51 6°81 
Estimated ditto per 100 

of adult ditto .......... 11°81 13:17 13°38 13°50 14:14 


Thus it would appear from the above table that the business of the 
various Societies has made steady progress during the last five years. 


Building Societies. 


From the following Statement it will be observed that there are 5 
Societies in operation in Tasmania, with 4373 Members, possessing 
16,049 shares, or on the average 3°67 shares per Member. The total 
income during 1889 was equal to £271,796, and the advances made 
during the same period amounted to £137,096. The working expenses 
were £4319, and assets £543,014, 


1886. 


Number of Societies <...0..ss..--secccccoccoccosccsccccassensesscercoscnecsaccncers 6* 
Number of Members <........0-.0ssescccscccoscnsronvcosevsenssessoscess peerp ee 2788 
PNM DGI OF SNATCS coo. tevccteecasncuetsescecsccnsacsesesueanvescosscscnpsnenceseses 15,078 
Advances made during 12 months prior to date of last balancing ....... £100,537 
Total Income during 12 months prior to date of last Balance Sheet 

(exclusive Of deposits) ....sesseesscseeereeessteeestecasettecnsersenseneseess £156,730 
Working Expenses during 12 months prior to date of last Balance 

RWoaiet rer iacesriccrtpasseecentetome ens cagsaceatasctastsee scenes tesesenchernsaneee £2907 


Assets at date of last Balance :— 
Balance due on Mortgage Securities (not including prospective 


interest) ....-seccceeeessesetescceceossseseesscecesecsensessenseeeeeeeeneeeres £291,417 
Amount invested in other Securities, and Cash .........seeseeseeneeeeeees £9225 
Liabilities at date of last Balance :— 
Mo the Holders of Shares - .........csccsccceeccscscscecccscscnssscsescscteoees £139,880 
To Depositors and other Creditors ......ssssccssessesssssssseeeeeseneeennnes £154,632 
Amount of Deposits at date of last Balance ........::sssesseeeeeeeeecseeeeees £138,794 


———— EER 


* All of which are Permanent. 


1887. 


3480 
18,311 
£162,290 


£156,151 
£3584 
£394,772 
£15,446 
£155,400 


£229,894 
£215,604 


1888. 


6* 
3954 
20,372 
£154,879 


£187,632 
£3802 
£474,596 
£9462 
£204,043 


£274,738 
£267,479 


1889. 


5* 
4373 
16,049 
£137,096 


£271,796 
£4319 
£526,007 
£17,007 
£232,395 


£303,081 
£290,142 
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Frrenpiy Sociertes. 


Owing to the alteration of the laws relating to Friendly Societies, 
commencing on Ist January, 1888, the mode of keeping accounts and 
pees yearly returns has been so much affected that it is almost 
impossible as yet to get a complete set of returns. 

The difficulties in some cases are owing to the fact that many of 
the Societies have not hitherto kept their books in such a manner as 
would yield the information required by the amended Act, “ Friendly 
Societies Act, 1888.” It is also necessary to state that many of the 
Societies are small, and are for economy’s sake managed by handi- 
craftsmen, and, although a very intelligent class as such, they are not 
always skilled in book-keeping ; and however willing the Secretary for 
the time may be to comply with the new requirements, his perplexities 
often tempt him to shirk or postpone complying with the frequent calls 
made by the Statistician for the necessary information. It is estimated 
that there are 98 Societies in Tasmania, but of these only 89 Societies 
complied with the Act in forwarding returns to the Statistician. 


The Progress made during the last Ten Years, 


The progress made by the various Societies during the ten years 
1880-89, is indicated by the following comparison :— 
ips ree ee 


1880. 1885. 1889. 
Branches and Districts ..........000++ 47 83 89 
Mam DAS! 3: .scikeuscasvereeeeeo teeta 3937 7541 8692 
0) 2 a Re ea RT £ 13,282 20,893 26,307 
IBIXPENMIGUPOsssSscreseeceerses ces vacees £ 10,415 18,728 23,104 
CEO racer centr earner eer ocr £ 30,026 49,728 59,523 


SS 


From the figures for 1889 it is interesting to notice that 8692 
persons, equal to 5:74 per cent. of the total population, or 21:44 per 
cent. of the adult males, belong to some Friendly Society. When we 
consider the information forwarded by 89 out of an estimated number 
of 98 lodges which have rendered returns, it is clear that the interests 
of Friendly Societies are of the widest national importance, and it is 
probable that over one in every five adult males belong to some Society. 

During the year 1885 the financial condition of the various Friendly 
Societies of the Colony was specially examined for the Government by 
Mr. Evan fF, Owen, the able Actuary for Friendly Societies in the 
Department of the Government Statist of Victoria.” In the valuable 
report prepared by Mr. Owen he indicated generally that the scale of 
periodical payments adopted by the various Societies was too low to secure 
the objects for which liabilities are incurred ; that the rates of entrance 
fee, graduated in respect of age, were, in many cases, either imperfectly 
appropriated or unsatisfactory in their determination; and that the 
present values of all possible assets were at least from 11-2 to 36-2 per 
cent. below the estimated present values of liabilities. 
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Mr. Owen’s recommendations were—to raise the rate of contribu- 
tions for benefits; to abolish the entrance fee, and in lieu thereof to 
adopt a graduated rate of weekly contributions. He also recommended 
amendments in the existing law, and suggested the establishment of a 
department similar to that in Victoria, to which would be entrusted 
registration, periodical audit and valuation, and other important matters 
affecting the welfare of Societies. The Bill passed in 1888 was designed 
to meet the greater part of these requirements. : 


Receipts and Expenditure, Year 1889. 


The following is an abstract of the various tables relating to the 
Societies for the year 1889 :— 


Subordinate Lodges. District Lodges. 
e (86! eRe ahr 
fa) ae| 4 Ble |.4 
~*~ 
gel se| | och eh Bel Bo) 
enya | Bhd oe: | aed om 
a S| 6 a | 5 & 
Receipts— £ omer £ £ ee) ES £ 
GCOntrDUtlON se tsccssceccscesce 13,081] 6963 | 953 | 20,947) 2180) 442) 523) 8095 
Initiation and Clearance Fees| 591) 295]! ... 886 saat oteyae (eels. ia 
Interest and Rent..........4+ wee 972} 268} 73) 1313 415} 118} 168 701 
Funeral Donations ............ 458i cea|) ses ADS ered leteseale Teck Bae 
Other Receipts........ssscsreee 467| 1082] 186! 1635) ... | 3848] 24 367 
Total Receipts ....... aeactdes 15,519] 8558 | 1162 | 25,239) 2545) 903] 715| 4163 - 
Expenditure— | 
SickePavies.s.. ieeaee creaeteas es} 6895) ... ss | 6896 rex re 82 82 
Medica] Expenses, &c.........| 2270/5001}... | 7271) see | are | vee [one 
Levies to District ........0+006 ORES 5O4 Ba OSs wool. san] esemlbinens 
Funeral Donations .........++ 885) ... ef 885} 2027) ... | 660} 2687 
Management.........+. sovsvesces|.. 49811512! 283] 2288] ... | 468] oo 468 
Other Expenditure ........... 448] 989| 774} 2211 TT eA oe 528 
Total Expenditure...........] 18,374 8066 | 1044 | 22,484) 2104 919} 692] 8715 
Balance— 
At beginning of year ...... +++{ 80,593} 2952 | 1556 | 35,101) 14,747) 508 | 5169 | 20,424 
At close of year ...... seeeeeees} 925738) 3444 | 1674 | 87,856] 15,188} 492 | 5192 | 20,872 
Disposal of Funds— 
Investments at Interest in 
Banks........ atdaccveetevnesseeal), sess Prt sae ete Ctl Perr Peon joureca |p deltitets 
Halle ScCraencese ose ns : « | 8186) .. : 2000 
Other Investments on a sear] LOGO) trees ace nOOae 
Bank account current......... x ee Pee (2 soc nae ass 548 
Cash in hands of Trustees.... Pr bot aa} 0 ot 55 


TOWAT ccscccpaccscccsscesee].. ove ae «> | 38,579]... eee eee | 20,944 


Total Funds Invested, £59,523, or an average of £6 16s. 1ld. per member. 
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Deaths and Sickness of Members. 


Out of 8692 members during 1889, 73, or 0°83 per cent., died. 
1125 members were admitted by initiation and clearance; and there 
were 736 departures, 544 of which were due to arrears. ‘There were 
upon the sick list 1235 members, or 14°21 per cent. The average sick- 
ness of the 1235 members was above the average of former years, being 
equal to 36°58 days per sick member, and the sick relief afforded to 
them by the various Societies, apart from the regular provision for 
medical attendance amounted to £6895, or £5:58 per sick member per 


year, equivalent to 15s. 10d. per head of the total number of members 
on the lists. 


Ages and Conjugal Relationship. 


There were only 3673 wives of members classified as “ registered 
wives ;” but this does not indicate the full number of married persons. 


Of the 8692 members, the ages of 7448 only have been ascertained, as 
follows :— 


Years, Ages. Per cent. 
No. 

Wnd ew Ql; .cscvcevcesteunboceatexes 511 6°86 
ZO 2 ita sis rise heniss cs wammmguseenaeecn nee 1412 18°96 
ZO Uina2s consecsanvaienednstcetnaccse 1662 22°31 
OBR a <oiscnchanss Satewennisecoeae rons 1365 18°33 
BO—-40 . see severeee Siecoeeseee Reece sets sex 946 12°70 
8:27 

5°12 

3°02 

2°15 

0°97 

0°72 

0°59 

100:00 


The mean age of the 7448 members—ouly 7-45 per cent. of which 
were over 50 years—is, therefore, nearly 31:53 years. 


FRIENDLY SocieETIES.—Decennial Return. 


No. of Lodges and No. of 


Year. Districts which Receipts. Expenditure. Capital. 
‘Aled Returne, Members. u y 
£ £ £ 
47 3937 13,282 10,415 30,026 
43 4164 13,909 11,250 30,240 
50 4815 15,258 12,639 34,345 
66 §944 15,940 14,126 40,502 
75 6545 17,826 18,020 43,210 
83 7541 20,893 18,728 49,723 
92 8154 22,133 20,225, 52,468 
3 “c 80 7151 23,038 20,376 53,312 
SO esveccsersdssssaceanskteansaaces 89 8692 26,807 23,104 59,523 


2 
* Owing to the introduction of new Act it was impossible to obtain Returns for this year. 
t, Total number of Lodges estimated, 99, of which only 80 furnished Returns. 
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Police Provident Fund. 


The invested Provident Funds of the Territorial and Urban Police 
Force amount to £17,477. There are 188 members. The number of 
Members who retired during the year 1889 was 30, and the retiring 
allowances made were £587. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Progress of Australasia and Summary of General Statistics. 


Procress oF TAsMANIA.—1816 To 1889. . 


To enable those who desire to study more satisfactorily the 
“ Progress of Tasmania” within this period, a coloured diagram has 
been prepared, by means of which the movements of the more important 
characteristics can be more rapidly and faithfully appreciated. The 
features selected as best suited to show graphically the varied ups and 
downs of the Colony’s progress since the year 1816 are (1) General 
Exports; (2) Gold and ‘Tin Export; (8) Population; (4) General 
Revenue; (5) Marriage Rate. The three most notable heights in 
export trade, marked A, B, & C, were reached in the years 1839, 1853, 
and 1885 respectively. The first was caused by the early settlement of 
Victoria by Tasmanian Colonists; the next height was caused by the 
second emigration to Victoria, associated with expanded trade conse- 
quent upon the discovery of gold in that Colony, then known as Port 
Phillip; the third height marks the existing progress caused by 
increased prosperity of the industries within the Colony’s own borders 
consequent upon the discovery and development of Gold and Tin, the 
value of which, in 1889, represented nearly one-third of the total exports 
of Tasmania. It is noteworthy that the two first expansions of trade 
caused by external attractions were associated with a loss of population 
and capital; while the third expansion, due to the development of new 
industries within our own borders, is associated with a marked increase 
in population and capital. 


AUSTRALASIAN Statistics, 1889. 


The following pages contain comparative tables relating to the 
Statistics of the seven principal Colonies of Australasia for the period 
1878-1889. The extent and significance of the rapid advance made by 
the whole group since the year 1850 may be gathered from the following 
comparative abstract :— 


Progress of Australasia, 1850, 1879, 1888, and 1889. 


The following table shows the progress of Australasia within a 
period little more than one-third of a century, namely, between the 
years 1850 and 1889. The figures for 1888 and 1879 are also given to 
mark the rate of progress going on at the close of this eventful period 
in the history of Australasia. 
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Area, 3,161,457 Square Miles. 


i889. i8ss. 1879. 1850. ¢ 
Number of independent 

British Colonies* ....... seeeses 7 7 7 5 
POPUIAWON v0: assnce-¥ycstevenesncit 3,786,827 | 3,678,046 | 2,632,256 | 483,365 
[hci] ear ee ier £| 65,585,855 | 57,605,472 | 41,276,857 | 4,661,043 
MEM DORE 6s éseccscstnecscsetee ss £| 68,849,089 | 65,256,881 | 47,378,783 | 4,447,375 
General Revenue ......+.++++ £| 28,563,622 | 27,558,497 | 15,927,691 | 1,188,770 
IPODIGIDODL i seceuscesvaecase £ | 173,843,848 | 166,462,542 | 77,892,183 57,917 
Railways, miles open and 

being constructed ..........+ 12,901 12,037 5560 Nil. 

Ditto, cost of construc- 

HON: cov sa.a\steccrageeeetenrtee £| 101,934,596 | 93,501,617 | 44,951,908]| Vil. 
Telegraphs ......... miles wire 82,816 78,353 43,949 Nil. 
Land in cultivation ...... acres 9,070,479 8,616,401 6,371,238 | 496,945 

Wheat eee acres| 3,870,346 | 3,569,849 | 2,748,434 § 
... bushels | 42,480,131 | 26,205,977 | 36,346,950 2 
Gicsses + acres 738,216 616,254 564,948 S 
Cereals \ Oats... )"""" bushels | 21,198,226 | 14,971,267 | 17,766,875 | & 
Baris f sis acres 169,420 157,528 137,421 § 
"€Y 2... bushels| 3,759,184 | 2,972,972 | 3,506,191 § 

Live Stock— 

Sheep...) sasageeosss . | 101,268,084 | 96,580,640 | 67,015,409 |22,128,626 

Cattle .asssseranes .| 9,497,665 | 9,211,801} 7,944,229 | 2,290,566 

FIOVSOA: sc acisreesesaat 1,542,957 | 1,486,819 | 1,076,898 | 186,535 
Wool exports 26,244,267 | 22,243,966 | 18,668,848 | 2,843,031 
Gold and Tin exportst in- 

cluding specie from New 

South Walesand Victoria £ | 10,526,848 | . 10,277,221 5,357,224 Nil. 


* Not including Fiji. 

+ Partly estimated. The gold of Victoria and New South Wales is largely minted prior 
to export. 

+ The following are the names of independent British Colonies declared prior to 1850 :— 
(1) New South Wales, originally embracing the. districts now known as Queensland and . 
Victoria ; (2) South Australia; (3) Western Australia; (4) Tasmania; (5) New Zealand. 

§ Not ascertained. 

|| Exclusive of Western Australia. 


The rate of progress is best appreciated by marking the growth ot 
population, The mean rate of progress during the last quinquenniad 
is equal to 110,757 persons per year, or 3:45 per cent. The population 
has more than doubled itself since the year 1866. If we take 44 per 
cent., which is about the mean yearly rate of increase for the last 
decade, the population of the Australasian Colonies will be about six 
and a half millions before the close of the year 1900. _~ 

External and International Trade has also shown a remarkable 
expansion. Since 1879 it has increased £45,779,304, i.e., 52 per cent. 
Railways within the same period have also been rapidly pushed forward, 
the cost of which represented £101,934,596 in L889. 

Although the Public Debt ‘of Australasia has increased from 
£57,917 in 1850 to £173,843,848 in 1889, it must be borne in mind 
that, unlike the debt of old European States, it is an index of profitable 
investment, not the waste of war; and it is noteworthy to observe that 
a considerable portion of the debt has been contracted in respect of 1862 
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miles of railway now being constructed, while £101,934,596 of the debt 
is actually represented by the Railways (11,040 miles) now being worked, 
which in [889 yielded a profit of 3-08 per cent. on original ‘cost of 
construction. 


Comparative~Progress of the various Colonies. 


Although much depends upon the wisdom and energy of men in 
framing wise laws and promoting industries, the developmental progress 
of young colonies depends, in a greater measure than is generally 
acknowledged, upon the extent and the natural conditions of the lands 
open to colonising efforts. 

The whole fabric of the earlier stages of a colony depends mainly 
on the agricultural and pastoral industries ; and successful enterprise in 
these, again, depends largely upon the natural facilities offered in the 
various lands open for selection to immigrants from other densely popu- 
lated centres. Among the principal factors which determine the 
progress of settlement in the earlier stages of a colony’s history are 
climate, suitability of soil for agricultural or pastoral pursuits, and 
nearness of producing centres to market or seaboard. At the beginning 
the first-class or more accessible areas attract the attention of settlers, but 
the rate of settlement in each colony greatly diminishes as the poorer or 
less accessible areas are approached. Thus, in the earlier stages, the 
smaller areas open to settlers in ‘Tasmania and Victoria show a much 
more rapid development, owing to their accessibility, more favourable 
climate, and richer soil‘attracting a larger proportion of the continuous 
stream of enterprising immigrants from European centres. The very 
much greater rate of settlement, however, is soon checked by the limited 
areas of the smaller colonies, and the stream of immigration gradually 
diverges to the less favourable climate, and the second-class pastoral 
land of the larger colonies, as in New South Wales and Queensland. 

Broadly speaking, the development of a new colony passes through 
three great successive predominating stages, partly overlapping — 


(1.) The predominance of the Pastoral stage. 
(2.) The predominance of the Agricultural stage. 
(3.) The predominance of the Manufacturing stage. 


The last of these stages is a long way off, so far as the Australasian 
Colonies-are concerned, because density of population, involving a 
struggle for existence among the labouring. classes, is essential to the 
establishment of great manufacturing industries which can successfully 
and independently compete with other countries in the external or open 
markets of the world; but pastoral and agricultural industries alone - 
cannot support many persons to the square mile of territory, and hence, 
in young colonies, the rate of development, so far as population is con- 
cerned, is usually less rapid when all the available lands have been 
encroached upon, and when the manufacturing stage is approached. It 
must be confessed, however, that the relative progress of Victoria, as 
compared with New South Wales (the former having developed much 
more rapidly than the latter), does not show, as yet, any diminution in 
its rate of development, even although it has now arrived at a stage 
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which shows a density of population per square mile of territory (1272) 
three and a half times greater than that of the older or mother colony. 

It is utterly misleading, by means of aggregates, to discuss the 
relative development of Colonies whose areas vary in extent in the 
relative proportions of from 1-40; thus— 


Area Square Miles. 


PRASMANID asssesocecesseneesess 26,215, equivalent to 1 

, Victoria .... 87,884, + 3 nearly, 
New Zealand...... -- 104,032, s raters 
New South Wales ......... 310,700, as 1s 
Queensland ........... sreesee 668,497, os 253 4, 
South Australia .........06 903,690, a 34Ci«Cs 
Western Australia ......... 1,060,000, ee AGE 


It is true the population of the Colony of New South Wales 
(which is nearly four times the size of Victoria) has actually surpassed 
the population of Victoria during the last year, but this does not afford 
any proof of a superior rate of development. 

The only means whereby the rate of progress can be measured in 
Colonies, whose aggregates are mainly increased by fresh areas brought 
under occupation, is by relation to total area, as in the following 
comparison :— 


Proaress of Population per Square Mile during the two Quinquenniads. 


Density of Population per Square Mile. Increase per Square Mile. 

i Quinquenniad | Quinquenniad 

Colony. 1879. |1884. |1889. | oi 1Bedlending 1889 
MRUVACLOEIN cc yascsscesst ses ssee 10°11 10°94 12°72 0°83 1°78 
2. New Zealand. ses[ 4529 5°41 5:94 1°12 0°53 
Gh OSES D Sandesaeanteguacecr 4°24 4°98 5°78 0°74 0:80 
4. New South Wales......... 2°31 2°97 3°61 0°66 0°64 
Hie QUCONSIANG:.,..0scerceseeses 0°32 0:46 0°61 0°14 0°15 
6. South Australia ........... 0:28 0°35 0°35 0:07 0:00 
7. Western Australia ........ 0:03 0:03 0-04 0°00 0°01 
PNTIECOIONIOS! cy sscseesecesees 0°86 1:02 1°20 0°16 0°18 


From this analysis we learn that, excepting South Australia, there 
has been a greater rate of relative progress in population in all Colonies 
during the last quinquenniad than during the preceding one; although 
the order of the rate of progress for each Colony and the rate for 
Australasia as a whole have been somewhat disturbed: the order of 
greatest progress relatively being:—1l, Victoria; 2, Tasmania; 3, 
New Zealand; 4, New South Wales; 5, Queensland; 6, West Aus- 
tralia ; 7, South Australia. 


COMPARATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF VARIOUS COLONIES 
VICTORIA NEW ZEALAND 


fs ae 2 
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_ ee 
INDEX — - 
/ Fopetation per sgaare rdle of territory § Rai persqguartiraleofterrtory 
2Exports(clomnestie) ditto eb Public abet dite 
2 | ee ditto 7 Relative size of each colary RMI 


That this rate of relative progress is not merely confined to population is shown by the following comparison, the 
items selected indicating the special local advantages, whether natural or artificial :— 


Victoria, | New Zealand,| Tasmania, | N.S. Wales, | Queensland, | S, Australia, | W. Australia, 
1889, 1889, 1889. 1889. 1889, 889. 1889, 


1. Relative size of each Colony.............006 Aorcsscesnssesteeusaduss: 33 4 1 12 253 34 40 
2. Population per 100 square miles... ....ssccsccccceeecsedeceees ; 1257 588 568 355 59 35 4 
3. Export of Domestic Products ditto vee &| 115125 8655 5503 5608 1124 409 71 
4. Acres in cultivation ditto... < 2989 1494 1863 305 35 317 11 
Dei SHEOP Otho bs sescaae-vosnecctnn cies tev ossesseaseceeeesiausieeecentet 12,382 14,840 5918 16,127 2164 707 223 
6. Railways, miles open and being constructed per 10,000 do. No. 328 195 180 72 39 20 8 
7. Public Debt per 100 ditto.......... Eivelec iano enereat £| 42,519 | 35,572 119,146 | 15,013 3866 2261 131 
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Relative progress can alone be measured by relation to area in 
countries where raw natural products form the principal objects of 
industry. This particularly applies to wool and other pastoral products 
when value of exports are considered, as comparatively little of the 
produce is consumed locally. Moreover, great preponderance of wool 
in the value of domestic products is an indication rather of a vast 
sparsely populated territory than ofa high stage of development, and 
therefore to measure such products by population, which in such cases 
must be relatively small, would be utterly misleading, as it would 
artificially place the Colony at a disadvantage which supported the 
greatest number of persons per square mile. It searcely requires an 
argument to demonstrate that the Colony which supports in comfort 
the greatest number of persons per square mile is in itself the best 
proof that that Colony has in the best sense attained the highest stage 
of development in a material point of view. 

If these considerations be admitted, it follows that the Colonies in 
Australasia which at present have attained the highest stage of develop- 
ment stand in the following order, beginning with the highest :— 


|. Victoria. 

2, New Zealand. 

3. Tasmania. 

4, New South Wales. 
5, Queensland. 

6, South Australia. 
7. Western Australia. 


The diagram accompanying this report more clearly depicts the 
facts supporting these conclusions. 


Rate of Progress. 


The rapidity with which the population of young English colonies 
increases—for example, doubling in the space of 19°76 to 2299 years— 
is marvellous when contrasted with the most vigorous of old densely 
populated centres. During the period 1875-1888 the United Kingdom 
only increased from 32,838,758 to 37,453,574, i.e., an increase of 
4,614,816 in 13 years, or 1:02 per cent. per year. This rate, if con- 
tinuous, would take 68°52 years to double the existing population, that 
is if other obstacles to growth did not arise. 

The relatively more rapid progress of young countries is mainly 
due to the (1) large proportional influx of immigrants (relative to 
population) from older centres, and (2) to the favourable hygienic con- 
ditions of a thinly populated country, tending to prolong the average 
life, and to produce a much lower death-rate than is found common in 
unfavourably crowded centres of population. 

The proportion of yearly increase due to these separate causes in 
the Australasian Colonies is contrasted with the average yearly increase 
in the United Kingdom ; thus :— 
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AVERAGE of last 20 years. 


Birr United Kingdom. 
Per cent. of increase per year due to natural 
causes, z.e,, excess of births over deaths... 1°92 cet 
Percentage increase per year due to immigra- 
Lil): Woes Sobor cee P PLDC oe a ee 1°65 ses 
Total percentage increase from both causes 3°57 1:02 


Time in which the respective rates, if years 
continuous, would double the population.. 19°76 68°52 
Thus it appears that in Australasia the proportion of the yearly 
increase due to immigration alone is relatively larger than the yearly 
increase in the United Kingdom from all causes. 


Fallacies of Estimates based on current high Rate of Increase. 


It is a common fallacy, however, to assume that the present relative 
rate of increase in Australasia will be maintained over a very long period 
of years; for as population grows larger the immigration element will 
diminish proportionally, unless we assume, what is very improbable, that 
immigration will continue to increase at the same rate as the total 
population. 

The death-rate, too, now so favourable, will gradually increase to the 
normal rate of European countries as the people approach a similar 
density of population ; for it is now too well established that a more or 
less high death-rate is always a. concomitant of densely populated centres. 


Progress of United States, 1790 to 1890. 


These conclusions are borne out by statistics relating to the growth 
of population in the United States of America during the last 100 years. 
In 1790 the population of that country was 3,929,214, and it is probable 
that it will contain 62,000,000 persons at the close of 1890, representing 
a mean yearly rate of increase of 2‘8 per cent., due to natural increase 
and to immigration. The following table shows the diminishing curve 
of rate of increase towards the close of this period :— 


Proaress of United States, 1790 to 1890. 


Year. Population. Mean Rate of Increaso per year. 
Per cent. 
WOO issviaiccecsei Raresagoes 3,929,214 eae 
TSOON crececvastv es iecanostoce 5,308,483 3°05 
USLOT Scrscyescsst aatecce Maroc 7,239,881 3°12 
MBO lescuccassereercsratescacs 9,633,822 2°90 
12000) ceandc qancctnuo ener as 12,866,020 2°95 
GAO Fecccessccveaveve weneneey 17,069,453 2°85 
LEDOviwcewvenesiesnsvecesssvers 23,191,876 3°11 
31,443,321 3°10 
38,558,371 2°07 
50,155,783 2°78 
62,000,000 2°07 


ear for | the whole period .,,...1s00c005+ 2°80 
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It is more probable, therefore, that the progress of population in 
Australasia during the next hundred years will follow the curve 
exhibited in the United States progress between the years 1790 and 
1890, rather than that the rate of the past 20 years shall continue to be 
maintained for such a long period. If the latter were possible, it would 
produce a population of 135,980,000 persons in the year 1990; but if 
the former and more probable curve of progress be maintained, the 
population in the same year would only reach 58,031,000, i.¢., a popu- 
lation nearly equal to that of the United States at the present time. 


Special Causes affecting the future Progress of Australasia. 


Perhaps, however, the higher stages of development in the United 
States in the coming century may specially favour the progress of the 
Australasian group. . 

An estimate, now prepared, based upon the experience of thirteen 
great countries—embracing a population of 314 millions, possessing 
an area of 6259 million acres—demonstrates that the present civilization 
requires the cultivation of 2°81 acres per head for food and raw products. 
International exchange disguises this fact as regards the experience of 
any one country. The present area of the United States is reckoned 
at about 2291 million acres. Allowing a need of the estimated require- 
ment of cultivated land—viz. 2°81 acres per head—for supplying the 
whole round of wants of each person, and that three-fourths of her total 
area are capable of cultivation ; then if her population increases only at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per year, the population would be so vast that the 
produce of every available acre 120 years hence would be wholly 
required for home consumption. 

The checks to population, however, may be expected to increase, 
and this limit may be placed further back; but it is clear that the need 
to withdraw more and more her present enormous export of raw 
products from external markets will greatly operate in enhancing the 
value of the virgin soils of Australasia, and so give an additional spur 
to her development. 
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Summary of General Statistics for each Colony of Australasia, 
Period 1878 and 1885-89. 


ASMA esecceecdesenstesecasoertees 3 
WHCLOTIAaccseosiervasseascccssssensies | 

New South Wales ...........006 

South Antec f Feet 1078 and 1086-160, 
Western Australia ........e.e000e | 

Wow Zealand: sisessescsssocestees 


| 
Aggregate of Seven Colonies... ) 


Comparative Table showing the general Statistics for each 
Colony for the year 1889. 
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Area—26,215 square miles. 


Population .... 
Revenue— 


Total Revenue 
General Expenditure— 
Interest on Loans 

Total Expenditure 
Loans Expenditure— 
On Railways 
Other Public Works ..... 53 
Total, current year ............... 
Public Debt on 31st December... 
Imports ....... taneaee 
Exports— 
WOls essesecee A 
Gold .... 
Tin 
Total Home Products 
Total Exports 
Shipping—Total Tonnage 
Railways— 
Miles open 
rain Milese.ss.c-s0s., 
Cost of Construction .., 
Receipts 
Expenditure 
Telegraphs— 
Miles Poles 
Offices 
Cost of Construction ... 
Messages 
Receipts 
Expenditure 
Post Office— 
OUICES Ecos sot psesec et icrsienee 
Letters and Post Cards 
Newspapers and Packets 
Receipts 
Working Expenses 
Banks—Deposits (Ordinary) ... 
(Savings) 
Property—Assessed Ann. Value... 
Agriculture— 
Wheat—Acres 
Bushels. 
Oats—Acres 


eeeeeecese Peeeeernves 


seen eeeteeeerenees ee 


Barley—Acres.... 
Bushels.... 
Potatoes—Acres .... 
Tons .. 
Hay—<Acres 
(Pons! =.; 

Land in Crop—aAcres.... 
Land under Cultivation— 

Live Stock— 

Horses 


‘2,818,801 


Co eee eee na t 
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Tasmania. 
Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1885-1889. 


1878. 


109,947 


211,029 
28,695 
385,936 


93,833 
379,232 


1,738,500 
1,324,812 
479,165 
59,124 
316,311 
1,288,011 
1,815,695 
315,854 


45 
101,712 
435,445) 

22,190 
17,681 


692 
59 
90,813 
4277 
5970 


191 


2,045,533 
17,000 
26,221 

1,873,004. 

308,389 
665,689 


48,392) 
778,977) 
28,802 
714,987 
4040 
97,845 
8079 
27,257 
33,933 
40,499 
143,797, 
355,403 


24,107) 
126,276) 


1,852,987 1,648,627, 


39,595) 


1885./1886. 


187,211 


276,265 
95,279 
568,924 


155,844 
584,756 


266,014 
218,275 
484,289 
3,357,000]4,026,720 
1,757,486|1, 756,567 


260,480] 310,934 
141,819} 104,402 
357,587| 363,364 


1,299,0111,312,416)1 


677,806| 692,429 
257 
532,193 
2,009,712 
126,905 
111,167 


303 
587,917 
2,213,781 
131,935 
114,706 


1772 
144 
154,982 
209,307 
19,793 
20,337 


1635, 
135 
158,643 
212,389 
19,985 
19,317 


246 
3,872,506 
3,986,364 

26,170 
37,508 
3,640,428 
436,414 
850,781 


251 
4,198,873 
4,300,501 

32,510 
88,401 
4,127,946 
429,090 
848,273 


30,266 
524,353 
29,247 
704,325) 
6833 
176,466 
11,073 
53,521 
41,693 
51,872 
144,761 
417,777 


35,322 
632,573 
21,607 
560,622 
2749 
61,585 
16,084 
75,778 
47,269 
50,158 
152,388 
446,391 


28,610, 29,684 
138,642) 148,665 


67,395, 78,118 


4, 
1,596,817) 


1,608,946/1, 


1887. 


142,478 


274,065 
101,436) 
594,976 


182,571, 
668,759) 


197,696 
181,890) 
879,586 
109,370 


415,425 
140,584 
407,857 


425,457 
1,313,69311,331,540(1, 


449,371, 
735,299 


318 
694,567) 


2,818,482 


140,224 
126,250 


1816 
156 


155,711) 


233,811! 
20,715 
20,757 


258 


4,549,899 
4,464,249) 


33,507 
42,360 


3,832,137 


448,280 
869,074 


40,498 
675,069 
21,169 
885,195 
3766 
52,240 
16,394 
42,526 
44,562 
50,901 
150,140 
457,436 


29,528 
147,092 
547,249 


1888. 


146,149 


297,912 
107,895) 
640,068 


184,613 
709,486 


181,102 
231,334 
412,436 
4,499,470 
1,610,664 


306,930 
127,562 
426,326 
1,803,908 
1,333,865 
776,278 


328 
777,035 
2,506,794 
153,471 
140,178 


1894 
165 
157,130 
271,769 
22,621 
21,202 


278 
4,716,244 
4,819,315 

35,9141 
41,770 
3,564,717 
469,928 
891,943 


40,657 
819,497 
33,834 
946,354 
4670 
109,979 
13,653 
66,721 
52,521 
58,290 
172,189) 
481,533 


29,238 
142,019 


1,430,065, 


52,408 


1889. 


151,480 


307,352 
115,291 
678,909 


209,737 
681,674 


173,548 
193,491 
367,039 
5,019,050 
1,611,035 


283,237 
123,486 
345,407 
1,442,605 
1,459,857 
912,246 


375 
815,986 
2,025,362 
174,518 
152,172 


1980 
178 
171,887 
280,559 
26,414 
21,809 


293 
4,814,239 
6,076,363 

39,536 
44,283 
3,958,848 
497,492 
1,102,397 


49,055 
756,639 
40,169 
1,148,935 
4446 
105,574 
17,015 
72,275 
50,913 
78,859 
189,959 
488,354 


29,778 
150,004 
1,551,429 


43,227 


58,632 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


Tasmania. 
Statistical Summary for Year 1878 and Years 1885-1889. 
(Relative and Proportional.) 


1878.|1885.|1886. 1887. 188s. 
Population— | 
Persons per square mile 4:95) 5°10) 5°23) 5°43 5°57) 
Birtheatoesri..ssescsercuscertectiees 32°27) 35°08 34°15) 33°86) 33-10) 
Death Rate .... 16°67; 15°40) 14°58 15°45). 14°11) 
Marriage Rate ..... oer ny a! 7°98 7°96) 7°26| 6°71) ~~ 6°58) 
Finance— 
Revenue per head .............05 £} 3-11 1) 4-6 64:4 04 5 14 8 8) 
BEWXELLIOTENOULLODy fae es ee ct sae fares £/2 4 7/215 5.214 10/218 9/216 2 
Ditto per cent. to Revenue...| 62°63) 64: 07, 65°31) 63°11) 63°40 
General Expenditure per head..£) 3 9 10,4 8 8 4 6 4/415 8) 418 4 
Public Debt per head............ £15 17 025 11029 6 11128 16 10/30 15 9| 
Interchange— 
Imports per head ............04 £12 4 218 5 111219 311 8 411 3 8 
Exports (Home Products) per | | 
tiGaM wacvscccrnveasaccarsansarevere £11 911/916 7,:918 910 31019 0 8 
Total Exports per head ........ £12 2 6918 9916 610 7 319 4 10) 
Home Products per sq. mile... £) 49°18) 49°55; 50°06 54°37) 49°74 
Railways— 
Miles open & being constructed, 
per 100,000 persons ............ 40°98) 334°43) 325°46) 315-35) 305-93 
Ditto, per 10,000 sq. miles...) 17°16) 168°00' 168°22) 168°22! 168-41 
Population, per mile open and 
CONBEINCEED Tent -tisssgsavaasseotance 2443 302) 307) 323 331 
Cost of construction per mile | 
OPGlissetrecsccsecsonscesceispescere £ 9454 7820) 7306°21) 7290°82}) 7654°33 
Receipts per mile worked...... £) 493°11) 528°77| 478°00| 489°56) 475-14 
Ditto per train mile ...8.d| 4 4°38) 4 9°23! 4 5°86 4 0°46) 3 11°40 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- | 
SELUCUIONG sasattviacecacasecssieneese 101 0°78 0°77 0°60) 0°50 
Working Expenses per mile 
WHOLE GCitscts sc sesees Soiree £} 392°91) 463°19) 415-60} 395°77) 483-99 
Ditto per train mile ... s.d.| 3 5°7) 4 2°13) 8 10°82) 3 7°62/ 3 7°28 
Ditto per cent. to Receipts..| 79°68) 87°60; 86°94! 90°09) 91-07 
Service Train Miles per mile 
ODOM rerctertaisessore rs. core seee| 2260°27) 2070°79] 2130°00| 2177°82) 2405-99 
Ditto per head............-.000 *93 4:02 4°33 4°97 5°38 
Ditto per 100 square miles..| 38°79) 2030-11] 2242-67} 2649°50) 2964-08 
Post Oftice— 
Letters, Newspapers, &c. per 
head mean population ......... 40°17; 59°46) 62°69) 64°46) 66-08 
Officés per 100 square miles...... 73 94 “96 “99 1:06 
Telegraphs— : 
Miles poles per 100 square miles 2°64 6°23 6°76 6°93) 7°23) 
OMCESHOMLOasestessstcecteticrees ss *22 ‘61 *55 “56 63) 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head 3°27 3°16 3°29 3°27 3°33 
Wheat, bushels per acre............ 16°09; 17°32) 17°91; 16°42) 20° 15) 
Oates CtttOr oc. ..csscscessss 24°82) 26°82) 25°94 18°19} 27-97 
Bartoy, ditt, ....2.s:.s.-2¢ 24°21) 25°83) 22°40! 18°87] 28°55 
Potatoes, tons per acre ... 3°37 4°83) 4°71 2°59) 4°88) 
IRV Slt Decrstsctsas actos sie 1-19 1°24 1:06 1°14 a an G | 
Wheat, bushels per head 7°18} 3:97} 4:°67| 4:83! 5-68 
Cnt a hina a 6°59 5°93) 4°13) 2°75) 6°56 
IBARlGy sCIGEO’ .«.ccsctoteceeetcretess st “90 1°34 +45) +37 76) 
Live Stock— | 
Horses per square mile ............ “91 1-09 1°13 1°13 1:12} 
Cattle ditto ...... . 4°81 5°29 5°71 5°61 5°41) 
DOB LOunesaesesccadcaca ces aetese. : 62°89) 61°37) 59°02) 54°55 


42 


1889. 


5°78 
31°97 
14:10 
6°50 


411 2 
2 16 10 

62°25 
AEN 7, 
33 2 8 
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TASMANIAN 


Victoria. 
Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1885-1889. 


Area—87,884 square miles. 


OFFICIAL RECORD. 


| 3878. | 1885. 
Population ..............| 827,489] 971,145 
Revenue— 
From Customs........ £/ 1,487,448] 1,919,539 
Other Taxes.......... £) 310,758} 628,632 
Total Revenue........ £) 4,504,413} 6,290,361 
General Expenditure— | 
Interest on Loans..... £} 920,911) 1,271,907 
Total Expenditure .... £) 4,634,349) 6,140,356 
Loans Expenditure— | 
On Railways......... £| 389,963) 848,358 
Other Public Works, &e. £) 470,626} 304,707 
Total Current Year.... £| 860,589) 1,153,065 
Public Debt on 81st Dec. £ 17,022,065/28,628,588 
Imports : - £/16,161,880}18,044,604 
Exports— | 
Wioolit:.-2... aexeeoes £) 5,810,148} 5,028,011 
Gold ec si See. £'+1,008,586) +405,378 
JUIN Sone engtion: 51 SOE Be 4298 6774 
Total Home Products.. £/10,676,499) 12,452,245 
Total Exports ........ £/14,925,707|15,551,758 
Shipping-—Total Tonnage ..} 1,913,427) 3,260,158 
Railways— 
Miles:Opon + .2cicsc e+ ei 1052 1676 
Train Miles ............ 3,633,190] 6,849,818 
Cost Construction ..... £/14,550,466/22,236,000 
Receipts..... seeee+ee £] 1,891,701] 2,181,932 
Expenditure.......... £| 729,041) 1,277,425 
Telegraphs— 
Miles, poles ...... eee 2970) 3949 
Ofivoshe vise es ees 233 411 
Cost of Construction... £ i * 
TCSSAV ESS. oi. oie ri> oo vie 1,003,654; 1,624,666) 
TROCOIPEB see else ns +» £} 60,288) 90,631 
Post Office— 
OICER toi: 1007 1384 
Letters and Post Cards. . -122,324,931/36,061,880 
Newspapers and Packets .|13 907 3627 29, 766, 726 
Receiptsiieeccercte cts 184, 532 "288 009 
Working Expenses .... £} 313. 946 488,067 
Bank Deposits—Ordinary £ 16,106,581 30,593,564 
Savings . £] 1,510,278] 3,837,018 
Property—Assessed Annual 
Value..... preaniccrts £| 7,030,996) 8,793,490 
Agriculture— 
Wheat—Acres ......,.. 691,622) 1,020,082 
Bushels........ 6,060,737] 9,170,538 
Oats—Acres ........... 134,428! 215,994 
Bushels.......... 2,366,026] 4,692,803 
Barley—Acres.......... 22,871 74,112 
Bushels........ 417,157| 1,302,854 
Potatoes—Acres........| 36,527” 42,602! 
AWN eee 98,958} 163,202 
Hay—Acres............] 172,798] 421,036 
Liar ater eee eet 209,028! 442,118 
Land under Tillage-Acres | 1,609,278) 2,405,157 
Live Stock— 
Horses ................] 210,105} 304,098 
MPBGUIOI res eis ccs hisis eit cies 1,184,843) 1 290, 790 
SIC 2 ¢ giana aaaeseers 9 '379, 276 10, 681,837 
Pigs . ‘ 177,373| 239,837 


* Information not available, 


t Including specie. 


1886. 


1,003,043 


2,004,460 
630,100 
6,481,021 


1,282,010 
6,513,540 


1,401,511 
330,323 
1,731,834 
30,114,203 
18,550,575 


4,999,662 
4635,427 
2554. 
9,054,687 
11,795,321 
3,735,387 


1743 
7,256,703 
23,903,895 
2,329,126 
1,310,538 


4094 
420 

* 
2,028,858 
95,499 


1429 
38,392,414 
24,309,015 
205,339 
514,400 
31,239,472 
3,589,916 


9,621,135 


1,052,685 
12,100,036 
185,765 
4,256,079 
37,031 


49,974 
170,661 
445,150 
483,049 

2,417,582 


308,553 
1,303,265 
10, 700, 403 


827,852! 


'240, 957 | 


1887. | i888. | 


2,132,361 
607,274 
6,733,826 


2,353,050! 
717,953 
7,609,598 


1,385,121| 
7,287,151 


1,270,809 
6,561,251 


1,521,817 
566,143 
2,087,960 
33,127,382 
19,022,151 


1,742,149 
647,795 
2,389,944 
34,627,382 
23,972,134 


| 
5,073,491) 5,170,930 
#1,254,546|16,040,756) 
3584 4928 
8,592,970|10,156,633 
11,351,145|13,853,763 
3,858,243} 4,307,883 


1880 2018 
7,991,378) 9,082,312 
25,297,534127,268,258 
2,453,078) 2,756,049 
1,427,116) 1,753,019 


4194) 
601 
* 


4115 
515 
* 


2,260,480] 2,748,938 
102.755] 125,842 
| 


1492 1544 
41,287,972)47,700,776 
26,539,670|80,792,238 

205,904, * 
558,172] 562,863 
35,215,547/37,570,838 
3,696,699] 4,669,541) 
j 


10,153,771/11,913,473 


1,232,943) 
13,328,765 
199,036 
4,562,530 
40,985 
956,476 
48,263 
198,295 
441.812 
624,122 
) 576, 405 


1,217,191 
8,647,709 
197,518 
2,803,800 
88,483 
1,131,427 
43,074 
131,149 


308,117, 
2,564,742| 


315,000) 323,115 
1,333,873) 1,870,660 


1,036,119] 1,090,869) 


411, 332) r 


1889. 
1,118,028 


2,879,830 
869,840 
8,675,990 


1,459,242 
7,919,902 


3,083,211 
654,087= 
3,787,298 


(37,367,027 


24,402,760 


5,928,847 
+2,280,326 
368 
9,776,670 
12,734,734 
4,599,178 


$2199 
10,680,743 
29,048,670 
3,110,140 
1,945,837 


3967 
656 
* 


2,885,919 
159,093 


1600 
48,097,268 
27,473,020 

370,000 
582,910 
38,768,936 
4,971,933 


12,931,526 


1,178,735 
11,495,720 
236,496 
5,644,867 
90,724 
1,831,132 
47,139 
157,104 
451,546 
666,385 
2,627,262 


329,335 
1,394,209 


10,623,985|10,818,575 


243,461| 245,81 8) 


10,882,231 
249,673 


t For year ending 30th June, 1889. 


Population— 
Persons per squape mile....... 
Birth Rate ....-... cece eseess 
Death Rate ........+eeeeeeee 
Marriage Rate ...:........-- 
Finance — 


Revenue per head.......... 

Taxation ditto. . 

Per cent. to Revenue... 

General Expenditure per head £ 

Public Debt per head ....... 
Interchange— 

Imports per head ....... Hoek 

Exports, Home Products, per 

head. nee 

Total Exports per ‘head... eo 

Home Products per sq. mile £ 
Railways— 


Miles open & being constructed | 


per 100,000 persons ........ 
Ditto per 10,000 square 
oti} OE brseaeecer ore ac rater Ont 
Population per mile open and 
being constructed .......... 
Cost of construction per mile 
open.. Syseecieareraerase re 
Receipts, ditto. ee te Grr ey £ 


Ditto per train mile.. 8. d. 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- 
BLIMCHON cere ps cael aniste skim eters 


Working Expenses oot mile | 
See 


open.. f 
Ditto, ‘per train mile.. s. d, 
Ditto, per cent. Receipts .. 
Service Train Miles, per mile 
open .... yalaietcreis ots 
Ditto, per head Srey Hietaesapern 
Ditto, per 100 square miles 
Post Office— 
Letters, Newspapers, &c., per 
head mean population ...... 
Offices per 109 square miles ..- 
Telegraphs— 
Miles Poles per 100 square miles 
Offices, ditto ..........-. 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head 
Wheat, bushels per acre ...... 
Oats, Rito tie ss 2 
Barley, ditto .........5...6.. 
Potatoes, tons, per acre : 
Hay, ditto 0.0.0. eee eee eee 
Wheat, bushels, per head...... 
Oats, ditto prairsteveraielenpreiirn ete scare 
Barley, ditto ......++......-. 
Live Stock— 
Horses per square mile ....... 
Gattle ditto 2. cies cot eneee 
Sheep ditto ..........-...0:- 


4 Based on Railways, 31 December, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


Victoria. 
Statistical Summary for Year 1878 and Years 1885- 
(Relative and Proportional.) 


13,831) 
1323 
7 7°93 


3453-60) 
4°18) 
4134-07 


me 
Wa Hw AHH 
2 ~~ 
S 


1885. 1887. | 1888. 
11:29 11°79} 12°41 
30°74 32°40} 32°49 
14:73 15°70} 15°34! 

7°58 7°62 8°42 
69 0 612 1) 7-38.38 
212 8 213 9| 217 10 
40°51 40°68} 40°37 

6 511 Gastes! OLlies 

2817 3 3119 5} 31 14 10 

1810 2 1813 112211 5 

215.5 S26 ol Onlbud 

1519 0 thewey] EBieaie it 

141-69 96°76} 157°68 
191°37 282-44) 254-22 
212 235 328 307 
531 477 360} «393 
13,235] 13,636) 12,980) 13,512 
1299 1329 1259) 1366 
6 4:45| 6 5°03} G 1°67] 6. 0-80 
4°07 4°26 4-06 3-68) 
760°37| 747°60| 782723} 868-69 
3 8:76] 3 7°34, 8 6-86) 8 10°32 
58°55| 66°26} 58°18) 63°61 
4077°27| 4139°58| 4100-25] 4500-65 
7°03 7°35 7°84! 8°55 
7794°16| 8257'14| 9093-10) 10,334°43 
| 
60°33, 51°41| 66-52] 73-91 
1°57 1°62 1:69 1°75) 
4:49 4°65) 4°68 A477 
“46 “47 “58 68 
2°47 2°45 2°58 2-42) 
8-99] 11°49} «10°81 7:10 
91:72} 22°91) 22°93) 1420 
17°58} 22°36} 23°34) 13°55 
3°83 3:41 4-11 3:04 
1:05) 1:08 1:41 0°75 
9-41] 12°26) +=: 18-07 8:14 
4°81 4°31 4°47 2-64 
1°34 “84 94 1:07 
3°46 3°51 3°58 3°68 
14°69, 14°82 15°18) 15°59 
121-54} 121°76| 120-89} 123-10 


b Based on Railways, financial year. 


1889. 


12°72 
32°92 
17°56 

8°33 


262'528 
3298 
386* 

13,210 
14140 

5 9*89b 
4:01 
885° 07° 

3 7°72» 

62°56 
4858°20 


9°67 
12,153: 23 


67°53 
1°82 
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TASMANIAN OFFICIAL RECORD. 


New South Wales. 
Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1885-9. 


Area—310,700 Square Miles, 
1878. | 1885.| 1886. 1887.| 1888. | 1889. 
ODUIACOM ete: :.3s\0ec00 6 so NS 671,888) 957,914 1,001,966) 1,042,919 1,085,740| 1,122,200 
Revenue— 
From Customs............ »£} 1,157,792) 1,876,452 2,068,571) 2,011,947) 1,888,058 1,905,883 
Other Taxes.............. £ 151,926 376,199 543,264/ 652,601] 798,825 771,286 
Total Revenue ............£ 4,991,919) 7,587,368 7,594,300} 8,582,811 8,886,360) 9,063,397 
General Expenditure— 
Interest on Loan .. -£) 587,552 1,300,184] 1,579,689 1,693,926} 1,745,695] 1,805,770 
Total Expenditure ......., £ | 5,078,381 8,566,488) 9,078,869 9,098,460] 9,072,835] 9,250,271 
Loans Expenditure— 
On Railways... ccc... +sss0 £| 721,840) 2,982,746 2,754,683) 1,448,135 1,000,829} 601,939 
Other Public Works ....., & 94,477) 913,399 1,011,673) 688,336] 477,583 1,764,060 
Total Expenditure ........, £{ 816,317] 3,896,145 3,766,356] 2,136,471 2,478,406] 2,865,999 
Public Debt, 31st December .. £ 11,688,119/35,564,259 41,034,249/40,995,350 44,100,149|46,646,449 
LECT TST aye gaaeRN peae 14,768,873/23,365,196 20,973,548]18 806,236 20,885,557/22,863,057 
Exports— 
WUCOM tre css sairsi ss Sane £ | 5,723,316 7,246,642) 7,201,976 9,200,071) 9,858,515 10,785,070 
LOG) cage iin Hemme pie ae £ |*1,699,953)*1,451,124|27 3613,674)*1,312,492 *2,122,764/*3,202,614 
LUE 3 SO SOAR BE ieee -£| 482,578) 722,198 720,059} 824,105 807,688} 447,396 
Total Home Products ...... £ |10,716,511) 9,860,250 12,884,200/15,472,361 17,289,487|17,423,311 
Total Exports............. £ |12,965,879]16,541 3745|15,562,213|18,496,917 20,859,715/23,294,934 
Shipping—Total Tonnage ... No. 2,459,504! 4,183,077 4,258,604! 4,322,758 4,771,419] 5,321,179 
Railways— | 
Miles open..............°No, 688 1777) 1935 2081 2206) 2252 
Train miles ............. No. 2,655,200} 6,638,399 6,479,265] 6,472,473 7,334,200] 7,789,242 
Cost Construction ......... £ 9,784,645)24,962,972 27,355,307|26,554,857 26,630,664/30,196,504 
FR BCEL DESI seis starsarart) ete Hee £} 902,989) 2,174,368 2,160,070} 2,208,295 2,509,527| 2,538,477 
Expenditure .............. £| 536,988) 1,458,153) 1,492,993} 1,457,761] 1 ,278,590) 1,634,602 
Telegraphs— 
Miles (poles) ............ No, 7078 10,351; 10,816) 10,721 10,690 10,732 
OTN COREE esas Kets osce No, 236 404, 425 434 460 485 
Cost of Construction ....... £| 413,258 641,669} 668,028 684,600) 704,912) 713,663 
Messages ......... vee+es No. | 1,182,287! 2,695,999! 2,661,126! 2,876,504 3,410,407! 3,438,562 
HOSTUC) Ja an cetera aes: Ag 76,227; 191,192 184,053 187,858] 185,965] 213,776 
Post Office— | 
Oficentrisn aut. cies No. 847 1115; 1157 1167 1208 1261 
Letters and Post Cards.... No. 18,159,900/39,351,200|42,849,900 44,845 ,900/48,986,000/53,971,300 
Newspapers and Packets... No, 10,006,000)29 014,200 34,381 ,200/39,712,300 ie 44,400,200 
PleceIpisen mec tess Soak: £| 155,622) 316,172 330,591) 342,094 368,956} 395,584 
Working Expenses ........ £ 248,217) 375,965 396,710) 426,587| 415,392 393,606 
Banks Deposits~-Ordinary.... £ 16,722,452/27 207,684 27,330,239]29,032,530 30,819,549/32,755,605 
Savings..... £ | 1,835,232) 3,488,550 3,504,803] 3,675,893] 4,037,675) 4 3280,083 
Property—Assessed Ann. Value £ 53 me ee * ae 7,009,575 
Agriculture— : 
WRG RGA CHES 56005 s's.scc cats 283,253) 264,867) 337,730 389,390] 304,803) 419,758 
Bushels 3,439,326] 2,733,133 5,868,844) 4,695,849} 1,450,503 6,570,835 
Onts—Acresira 3... ov fs cao 22,129 14,117 23,947 19,393 7984 22,358 
LINCO Soap aeh eee rae 447,912} 279,107 600,892) 394,762 109,931! 543,330 
Barley—Acres................ 6152 5298 6079 4402 3318 5440 
Bushels fave. ss sesh 132,072 85,606) 132,949 84,533 36,760} 118,109 
Potatoes—Acres............., 16,725 15,166 17,322 20,915 15,419 17,551 
LOT apemaneieests - 53,590) 38,695 45,803 61,455) 36,839} 50,096 
Hay—Acros.........0....-.., 104,096, 219,886! 223.470] 170,324 209,581} 212,106 
UOT NSE ees 172,407| 191,372 849,888; 230,597) 134,911] 366,229 
Land in Crops—Acres........... 613,642; 868,093 977,664) 1,048,305; 999,298) 1,164,475 
Live Stock— | 
LETC! lage Oc SOR Ree ee 336,468) 344,697] 361,663) 390,609) 411,368) 430,777 
CID .0'5 Soe eee eee ae - 2,771,583} 1,317,315] 1,867,844 1,575,487) 1,622,907] 1,741,592 
Sheep... '25,479,484)37,820,906) 39,169 ,304/46,965,152 46,503,469/50,106,768 


(HENS 2.3 ane SE eReCn ae eee 


..| 220,820 


* Including Spe 


208,697] 


209,576} "964/111 


248,583] 288,535 


cie, 
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Wew South Wales. 


Statistical Summary for Year 1878 and Years 1885-9. 
(Relative and Proportional.) 


1878.|1885.|/1886./1887.|1888.)1889. 


Population— | 
Persons per square mile ....... 2°16) 3°08 3°22 3°36 3°49, 3°61 
BSIPCHU RRO so cic'e-sborllectis 5, wets oa: 38°50) 37°64) 37°03} 36°41 36-20) 33°73 
Death Rate. . ceseecesees{ 16°36) 16°42} 14°89) 18°15) 18°54] 18-48 
Marmage Rate i... cs see ene 8-08 8-18 7°97 7°42 7°37 6:79 
Finance— 
Revenue perhead..........£17 8 71/8 3 01715 0}8 8 8 6111/8 4 2 
Taxation ditto.............. £/116 0} 2 8 5/218 41212 11210 5/2 8 6 
Taxation per cent. to Revenue..} 24°23) 29°69} 34:39] 31°02) 30-18] 29°54 
General Expenditure per head £} 711 2) 8 111/9 5 4,818 0/810 918 7 7 
Public Debt per head ....... £/17 17 11/32 5 2/40 19 039 6 24012 4/41 11 4 
Interchange— 
Imports peritieadsec nts ote -£)21 19 7/25 111/21 8 O/18 7 10/1912 5/2014 2 
Exports (Home Products) per 
LTC re ie ee ts Berra mts £/15 18 11/10 11 1013 3 0/15 2 816 411/15 5 8 
Total Exports per head...... £/19 138 1/17 15 5/15 17 618 1 10/19 12 O21 2 0 
Home Products per square mile 34°49) 31°74) 41°47) 9 49°80} 9-55-65] . 56°08 


Railways— 
Miles open and being constructed 
per 100,000 persons......... 
Ditto per 10,000 sq. miles. . 
Population per mile open and 
being constructed .......... 


102°39; 234°66! 220°12) 216°44) 212-43] 222-10 
22 70 69) 71 73 72 


960, 438) 454) 462) 471 498 


ODOM rsatyretercisetsiers-uee en umaccts £} 14,388) 14,044) 14,474) 12,760] 12,072] 13,409 
Receipts. ditto... c..0..606s. £ 1321 1223 1143) 1061 1138 1170 
Receipts per train mile.... s.d.| 6 9°62] 6 6°61/ G 8:01].6 9-88] 6 10°12 6 7°72 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- 


BUDUCH ON iarere leniaeerrin 3°74 2°87 2°44 2°83) 3°49) 3°03 
Working expenses permileopen£| 780°50| 820°34) 789°94) 700-51] 715-49] 75343 
Ditto, per train mile ... s.d.| 4 0°53} 4 4°72) 4 7:82) 4 6:05/ 4 3°66] 4 3°38 
Ditto, per cent. Receipts. . 59°35} 67°06} 69°11) 66°01} 62:90] 64:39 
Service Train Miles, per mile open 3859°30) 3734°68) 3428-18) 3110-27] 3324-66] 3458°81 
Ditto, per head.. 3°95) 7°13 6°61 6°33 6°89) 7°06 
Ditto, per 100 square miles . 854°57| 2136°59| 2085°37| 2083-19] 2360-54] 2507-00 


Post Office — 
Letters, Newspapers, &c., per 
head mean population....... 41°92} 73:44) 78°81) 82°70} 52°23] 89°11 
Offices per 100 square miles.... 27 “36 37 37 38 “41 
Telegraph Wires— 
Poles per 100 square miles..... 2°27 3°33 3°48 3°48 3:44) 3°45 
OT CesidittOmsmriticesiociss sac ce ‘07 13) iS 13 “14 16 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head “91 93; *99 1:02 “94 1°05 
Wheat, bushels per acre ....... 14°74; 10°32) 17°37} 12-06 4°76) = 15°65 
OatENditlOe sone cer ces renee theta 20°24; 19°77) 25°09; 20°35) 13°77] 24:30 
Barley qdtttOr ctor. «see. s, 21:46) 16°16} + =21°87| =19-20) +=11°08} =. 20-79 
Potatoes, tons per acre ........ 3°20 2°55) 2°64) - 2°94 2°36 2°85 
Jig GUI a yeren Cero Rg a and. 1°94 “87 1°56, 1°35 64 Me 
Wheat, bushels per head....... 5:11 2°94 5°98) 4°69) 1:36; 5°95. 
OaterdittOee tactirey sense. ples *66) 30 61) “38 “10 “49 
UY GCS rer eer +19) “09 “13 08) 08 10 
Live Stock— 
Horses per eee mile . : 1°08 1:10 1°16 1°25; 1°32 1:39 
Cattle ditto . ORS ce 8-92) 4°24 4°40 5:07 5°22 5°61 
2°00; 121°73) 126°06; 151:°16) 149-67} - 161°28 


SliGey Gls avert rccnty ree necee se 8 
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Queensland. 
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Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1885-9. 
Area—668,497 Square Miles. 


1878. 
Population’.........s0+0scsesec}- SIODIO! 
Revenue— | 
From Customs ....++...... £| 571,731) 
Omer Taxes... os .<00 cease as £ 73, 7526 


1835. 


326,916, 


990, 0571 
160, 018, 


1886. 


342,614) 


\1887.. 


366,940) 


{ 
1888. |1889. 


387,468 406,658 


965,754) 1,084,709) 1,344,504) 1,844,472 
230,897 


258. 199) 


233,167; 171,752 


iT 


1,015,667) 1,059,769 


2, 875, 609) 3 202,080) 3 350, i049, 3,368,405) 3,594,625 


1,043,909) 1,170,698 
530,349} 556,437 
1,574,258| 1,727,035 
25,840,950}25,840,950 
6,646,738) 6,052,562 


2,258,365] 2,680,184 
*1,669,911|*2,857,030 
230,360} 157,867 
6,012,722} 7,511,744 
6,126,362} 7,736,309 
996,229] 1,001,009 


1931 2064 
3,223,127] 8,626,921 
13,064,598|13,332,046 
776,794 796,344 
507,961] 594,649 


9167 9456 
311 343 
758,371] 786,610 
1,436,931) 1,327,937 
103,790, 93,297 
113,067} 117,570 


766 834 
12,897,102|13,070,083 
12,195,360/12,85 1,884 

128,798) 133,469 
197,437| 209,404 ° 
'11,201,180' 10,182,388 
1,611,876) 1,597,784 
1,848,295] 4,240,189 


9305 8459 
8263) 134,835 

642 750 
3626, 14,561 

324 1254 
7432| 26,630 
7308 7185 


20,711} 25,889 
20,978 45,617 
32,291, 88,172 


214,002) 247,098 


324,826] 352,864 
4,654,932| 4,872,416 


9; 690, 445 12) 926, 158/13, 444) 005)14,470,095 


Total Revenue ........ soos HH ly 559, 1 2,840, 960) 2,810. eH 3,032, eo 8,463,097} 3,440,249 

General Expenditure— 

Interest on Loans.......... £ 380,836) 756, 565) 841,565, 942 815; 
Total Expenditure....... »» £{ 1,543,820! 

Loans Expenditure— : | 
On Railways... cesses. £| 267,564| 1,208 152, 1,379, 322 1,294,142 
Other Public Works. Seieaes,- £{ 433,699) 503 571 | 649, 903, 601 465) 
Total Expenditure......... £{ 701,263} 1,711,723) 2, 029, 225) 1 ,895,607) 

Public Debt, 31st December... £ 8,933,850)19,320,850 20, 820, 850 23,320,850) 

FM POMB sence ost nen ve. £} 8,436,077] 6,422,490] 6,103,227) 5,821,611| 

Exports— | | | 
Wool...... £ | 1,185,659} 1,779,682) 1,413,908} 2,368,711) 
Gold..-.seeeee »e ee £ |*1,100,129/*1 ,138,871)*1,251 ,162|*1,454,678 
AaNieeecisicnetess 88,666) 156,777; 192,564; 223,274 
Total Home Products. +» sone) 39 5,116,293) 4,813,092) 6,338,205 
SPOLMIMEXPORIS sss oisrae css tsk £ | 3,190,419) 5,243,404) 4,933,970) 6,453,945, 

Shipping—Total Tonnage ....... 1,066,758) 1,029,181] 1,120,479; 924,232) 

Railways— 
Miles open ...--....+s20.-05 428) 1434 1555) 1765 
Train Miles.......--..... -++-| 829,072) 2,619,986) 2,663,204) 2,785,761 
Cost of construction........ £ | 4,153,935) 9,484,654/10,716,352)12,189,919 
BRACOIDES eins cicrsierenseerere sso £1} 248,065) 691,541) 640,845} 719,254 
Working Expenses......... £| 145,970) 444,140; 476,966) 534,381 

Telegraphs— | 
LISTE SCAG Sererin asso 5410 7533 8225) 8772 
(INCE ie tis sacac a elas wlcssieseris 148 259 282) 293) 
Cost of Construction ........ ng AS 672,061) 745,207) 
WMORRAQ OS ciara on. uaissracigee 538,567} 1,202,080) 1,201,495) 1,288,185: 
Receipts. . REI = 47,116 82,037 82,958) 83. 3063, 
Working Expenses — le ar 2 61,568 92,933) 100,628) 109. 066. 

Post Office— i 1 
Offices . peat 428 623) 662 716) 
Letters and Post Cards... .. +++! 4,500,363) 9,776,407) 10,503,345/11,586, 807, 
Newspapers and Packets......- 4,334,496) 9,496,650/10,711,293/11,261,839 
RECH DIS semiaen crisis ee AY, 49,598) 97,651) 102,273 116; 531 
Working Expenses ......--£} 111,058} 203,534; 208,410) 214, 411) 

Bank Depcsits—Ordinary ..... £| 3,810,038) 7,188,958} 7,170,781] 8, 708; 299) 

Savings ...... £! 702,739} 1,840,255) 1,837,965) 1 "426, 018) 

Property—Assessed Ann. Value£| 518,356) 1,709,979) 1,819,738) 1,812 562 

Agriculture— j 
Wheat—Acres .-...... Snaps 9618 105093 6787 8248 

Bushels .........-...] 130,452) 51,598) = 21,221] + 182,808 

WR RE ueS Coa ianiomen aed 132) 208 138) _ 550 
ASIBHOISItice sien eens 1274) 1006 1438] 13,843 
Barley—Acres .....0... 20.255. 1065; 406) 768 1165 
SOUS Ge paietemce ators as 16,904 9826 18,483 31,493) 
Potatoes—Acres ............+ 3882) 6735 7202 8717 
Ponsa castes re 9063, 18,989 26,967 30,679 
Hay—ACres «...00. sss e ee eens 13,904, 28,881 39,280) 25,734 
TR OTB aac ss srsiaieie tere somes 18,553, 30,660 75,371 51,806 

Land in Crop—Acres.......... 111,747, 198,334) 209,561] 188,845) 
Total Land in Cultivation—Acres' 117,486) 209,130) 221,843) 205,737 

Live Stock— H 
[Stig 2 eae BeeoaD aes nod 148,226, 260,207, 278,694) 305,865 
(Cll SERS Seep asesnoa ase 2, 469, 553) 4,162,652) 4,071,563] 4,473,716 
Sheep ........+0- Saar eros as | 5,62 | 8,994,322) 

IDB ine oc cs sit nine Bavinsiclniencell 50,301| 55,843) 61,861 73,663 


a A ET 


* Including specie. 


68,994| " 80,730 


a 
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Queensland. 
Statistical Summary for Year 1878 and Years 1885-9. 
(Relative and Proportional.) 


| 
| 1878. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. |1888. | 1889. 


feo Bees Sal ee eee 
} = 
Population— 
Persons per 8q uare mile....... | *31) “49 “58 ‘61 
Birth Hater. ccc cs =e srs} 34°12 36°66 37°77 36°27 
SSSI OAUI DIR ALE cto sclerasa le biste eis viais/e's | 19°46} 19°58 | 14°66 15°44 
Marriage Rate........00..... | 6°16) 8°93 8°63 7°87 
Finance— | | 
Revenue per head.......... £) 710 9818 5 9 3 7;8138 3 
Taxation ditto ...........-. £1.38 2 5 3°12 3 | £58, Oi oO 1orss 
Taxation per cent. to Revenue. .| 41° -32l 40°48 | 45°56 44°07 
General Expenditure per head £ Fee 3, 9 0 7 Ses 7a Oyeleek 
Public Debt ditto........... £/ 42 8 1159 2 016 66 13 § |63 10 11 
Interchange— | | f 
Imports per head.. .£) 1612 320 8 5 1712 5/15 4 10 
Exports (Home Products) per ie | 
head ....-+ eaesrsccs . 7 £} ve ie 1 4 15 18 10 |18 18 4 
Total Exports per head...... £)15 8 7/16 9 4 16 410119 9 8 
Home Products per square mile | bs is 7°65 8:99) 11:24 
Railways— | \ 
Miles open & being constructed | 
per 100,000 persons ..... No. | 207) 625 692 | 664 
Ditto | per 10,000sq.miles No. 6 30 39 | 39 
Population per ‘mile open and | 
being constructed .-... «No. | 261) 164 151 147 148 154 
Cost of construction per mile | | | 
Opel ter pUetponod a 9705} 6614 6892 6906 6765 | 6459 
Receipts per mile open ...... 579) 482 412 408 402 | 386 
Receipts per train mile....s. Z | 5 10°60} 5 3°85} 4 9°75 | 5 1°97] 4 9°84; 4 4:70 
Profits per cent. to cost of con-| j 
Btruction . <5. 2.4. 6.2 esos st 2°45) 2°68 1°53 1°52 2°06 1°51 
Working expenses per nulle| | | 
Opeltreeentee teaser tiecics « £) 341 310 307 303 263 | 288 
Ditto per train mile...s.d., 3 6°24) 3 4°68) 3 6°98 | 3 10°04 | 3 1°82 13 3°35 
Ditto per cent. receipts ...| 58°95) 64°22 74°42 74°29 65°39 | 74°67 
Service Train Miles per mile | | 
WIG Abenmuboges Conptinpad | 1937} 1827 1713 1578 1669 | 1757 
Ditto per head Snes ania 3°93 8:23 | 8°00 7°85 8°54 9°13 
Ditto per 100 square miles | 124 392 398 447 482 | 543 
Post Office— | | 
Letters, Newspapers, Xc. per | j 
head mean population ...... 42°72) 61°95 63°80 64°40 66°52 | 65°28 
Offices per 100 square miles ...; “06; ‘09 “10 ‘11 “11 oa be 
Telegraph— | | 
Miles Poles perl 100 eens miles) *87| 1°13 1°23 1°31 1:87 | 1°41 
Offices ditto. . 20 SoBe) *02) +03 “O04 “04 05 | “05 
Agriculture — | i | 
Acres under cultivation per head| 54. 66 “66 58 "57 | "62 
Wheat, bushels per acre ...... | 13°56, 5:11 3°12 22°10 89 15°88 
Oats, ditto Rateststae pete eh.a gia et oe | 9°65 4°84 10°42 24°26 5°65 | 19°41 
Barley, QittOla. «eee - + sss 4 BS 15°87) 24°80 24°07 27°03 22°94 | 21°24 
Potatoes, tons per acre ...-..- 2°33) 2°82 2°41 3°52 2°83 | 3°60 
Hay, ditto. - 00. ..cec cere sees 1°33, 1°06 191 2°01 1°54 | 1:93 
Wheat, bushels per head .....- *63) 16 06 51 02 | “03 
Ogata tOittomirccin cs nooo 00 “00 “00 “04 “OL | “04 
Barley, ditto .....+....-...++ “08 “03 “05 “09 +02 | 07 
Live Stock— i 
Horses per square mile ....... +22 °39} 41 “46 “48, 53 
GRtHlaraitlO. fons. = veeiete sprints = 3°69) 6°23 6-09 6°69 6:96 | 7°29 
Sheep ditto ...... praca, isis “42 3°45 : 9: 20°11; 21°65 
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Population ........, bees see cevel 


Revenue— 
From Customs 
Other Taxes 
Total Revenue ............ 

General Expenditure— 
Interest on Loans 
Total Expenditure 

Loans Expenditure— 
On Railways 
Other Public Works....... 
Total current year ...... 

Public Debt on 31st December SS 

Imports.. 

Exports— 
Wool 


Cs ee i ie id 


Total Exports .... 0.635. 
Shipping —Total Tonnage . mivieiele ni 
Railways— 

Miles open 

PLP AINE MTOR sis ccniisiel¥ ae ates noes 

Cost of Construction 

CG COM EB ato icio as y's ots abies revs 

HERP ONCIGULD  e'ai¢ ss oka Fyslejeletes 
Telegraph— 

Miles poles 

Offices 


thihtr 


Messages 
PEROT ierasiersiet sia) ats eierirns is 
Post Offices— 
Offices . Siewsassac aie 
Letters and Post ‘Cards . Gale whales 
Newspapers and Packets 
Receipts ... 
Working Expenses . 
Bank Deposits—Ordinary .... 
Savings 
Property—Assessed Ann. Value £ 
Agriculture— 
Wheat—Acres 
Bushels 
ORS ——ACTON acs ch coaisseess ae 
Bushels 
Barley—Acres 
Bushels 
Potatoes—Acies ............. 
Tons 
HiGy¥—ACKeR chen 3s 
Tons.. 5 
Land under cultivation . 
Live Stock— 


eee eee eeeeee 


. “acres 


TASMANIAN OFFICIAL RECORD. 


South Australia. 
Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1885-9, 


Area—903,690 Square Miles. 


1878./ 1885. 
248,795| 313,423 
511,456] 569,635 

7798] 179,812 
1,592,634] 2,309,592 
{ 

279,550] 664,941 
1,620,310] 2,454/808 
= 709,842 

— 426,603 

1,322,325] 1,136,445 

5,329,600117,020,900 

5,719,611] 5,548,408 

2,417,397] 1,671,775 

= 18,295 

4,198,035] 4,385,599 

5,855,021) 5,636,255 
906,273} 1,807,042 

505 1063 
829,293] 1,917,263 

3,848,074] 7,295,102 
312,428] 643,850 
218,689] 407,248 

4217 5346 

135) 193 
495,560) 713,379 
51,027] 87,496 
429 555 
8,849,743)13,158 626 
4,657,254) 6,666,013 
66,457} 108,895 
146,796} 196,334 

3,378,863) 5,881,222 
993,721} 1,571,284 

1,450,283) 2,273,183 

1,305,851) * 

9,332,049] * 

2931) = * 
35,202} * 
12,089) = * 

142,933} * 

5398) = * 

14,378; * 
218,359} * 
210,974, * 

2,011,319) + 
121,553) * 
251,802; * 

* 
103,422} * 


* Not taken this year. 


j 


1889. 


—O—EES 


324,484 


529,433 
181 815 
2 270, 433 


798,991 
2,355,927 


594,967 
664,019 
1,258,986 
20,435,500 
6,804,451 


2,194,701 

73,805 
3,694,692 
7,259,365 
1,959,342 


1756 
3,084,200 
10,919,696 
927,812 
519,978 


5511 
210 
848,081 


100,558 


593 
16,388,607 
9,998,836 
107,560 
177,987 
6,822,501 
1,923,292 
2,520,112 


1,605,000+} 1,842,961 


10. 297 
131 449 
19,679 
246,841 
6383 
23,853 
329,643 
395,920 
2,864,877 


170,515 
924,412 


7,150,000t| 6,387,617 


106,856 


1886./| 1887. | 1888. 
312,758] 817,446 | 318,308 
436,114) 467,889 | 533,665 
149,009} 180,756 | 205,688 | 

1,975,269) 2,014,102 | 2,494,556 | 
698,864} 710,030 | 717,906 

2,934,395) 2,145,135 | 2,376,399 
896,643] 834,906 | 702,532 
503,828] 387,575 | 286,271 

1,399,971] 1,222,481 | 988,803 

18,340,200|19,168,500 {19,147,700 

4,852,750| 5,096,293 | 5,413,638 

1,955,207] 2,036,775 | 1,610,456 
32,535] 138,302! 34,205 

24 16 | 425 

2,822,138| 8,348,561 | 4,670,773 

4,489,008) 5,330,780 | 6,984,098 
858,476] 1,677,883 | 1,978,651 

1382 1420 1500 

1,952,548] 2,369,608 | 2,994,563 

8,348,800] 9,161,783 | 9,666,223 
555,589] - 688,207 | 948,382 
359,840] 402,163 | 453,385 

5459 5486 5509 

200 206 210 
32,198] 921,229 | 1,126,433 
669,442] 757,363 | 994,930 
78,123] 88,036 | 105,422 
568 585 594 
18,129,921|15,181,309 |17,012,577 

7,372,544| 8,085,495 | 8,701,032 
102,662] 106,959 | 109,178 
179,412| 177,593 | 179,492 

4,962,066] 5,251,005 | 6,156,903 

1,658,081] 1,581,100 | 1,627,541 

2,269,300] 2,109,089 os 

* 1,950,000t 

> |19 012, °500t 6187, 7000#/14,577,358 

* 

* = * 

* * * 

* * * 

* * * 

. * * 

* * H * 

* * * 

* * * 

* 170,000t * 

* 440,000} 430,000t 

* 7,254,000t 

* 179,000t| 170,000t 
+ Estimated. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


South Australia. 


Statistical Summary for Year 1878 and Years 1885-9. 
(Relative and Proportional.) 


Nien 


Population— | 
Persons per square mile ...... “37 “35 *35) 
Birth Rate...................] 38°23) 37°70 35-98) 
CRN ALO mets neste cicees Sicloiec | 15-44! 12°48 13°63 
Marriage Rate................1 9°47 7°66 6-34 

Finance— H 
Revenue per head.........£| 611 2! 7 411) 6 7 I 
MaxatiOntie so. ost iste Lips 2 Oe 2.06 11) “bel? --8 

Ditto per cent. to Revenue . 32°60) 32°44 29°62| 
General Expenditure perhead£! 6 13 6 718 8 7 3 10) 
Public Debt ditto......... ~-£; 21 8 5 54 6 2) 58 12 10! 

Interchange— | 
Imports per head ......... £ 2311 1117 4% 4) 15 12 6) 
Exports Home Productsditto£| 17 5 9/1314 6| 9 1 8) 
Total Exportsditto........£|/ 22 1 0} 1712 914 9 0 
Home Products per sq. mile £ 4°63 4°85 3°12) 

Railways— | 
Miles open and being constructed 

per 100,000 persons ........ 202°98| © 557 “48 579° 54) 
Ditto 10,000 square miles. . 5°58 19°00 19°92 
Pepulation per mile open and | 
being constructed ......... 492 176 172 
Cost of Construction per mile | 
(IGM casttocheneacn Gea aoe £} 6619°95 6861; 6041-10 
Receipts ditto............. £ 618°66} 605°55} 477°72 


Receipts per trainmile... s.d.| 7 6°42} 6 8-59] 5 8:28 


Profit per cent. to cost of con- 


BILUCHOMNMen ssa eiee. ee tioe 2°95 3°24) 2°34 


Working expenses per mile | 


ODGIesietet alavsrele oieaseis sot £{ 428°14) 383-02) 309-41 
Ditto per train mile.. s.d.| 5 1°84) 4 2-97) 3 8:23 
Ditto per cent. receipts.... 68°39) 63°25 64°77 
Service train miles per mileopen| 1642-16] 1803-21) 1678°88 
Ditto per head.......... Oa) | 3°33) 6-00 6°28 
Ditto per 100 square miles. . .j 91°76) 212°51} 216°06 
Post Office— 
Letters, Newspapers, &c., per | 
head mean population....... 55°62 62°04 66°01 
Offices per 100 square miles ... “04 *06 06) 
Telegraphs— H 
Miles poles per 100 sq. miles... 46) "59 60 
WUTC CT CGY ie sean eae 01 02! 02 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head 8°09 — = 
Wheat, bushels per acre....... 7°15 _ = 
Oateilttomess secre. cr ic.cs ss 12°01 — _ 
HtarlOVvleLOsnice ies th ieaies ccs 11°82 —_ _— 
Potatoes, tons ditto........... 2°67 — = 
LECA GUI AS Secgdric Aap eEerere 97 — = 
Wheat, bushels per head ...... 37°50 _ _ 
Onirdittoe coe eee [(4\i— _ 
Marly iditton. cote aindats ier 58 oo _ 
Live Stock— 
Horses per square mile ....... 13 _ _ 
Gnttlandittonents ots crise ae — 


Sheep, ditto ...... Meigs rctare erecnre 7°05 


1887. 


429 


“35 “85 
34°56 82°25 
12°58 11°96 10°94 
6°32 6°63 6°44 
6 8 6 718 -9F 7 erg 
So 1B o8e 7 ll a serane 
82°25) 29°64) 31°33 
6.16 11) (9211 9-7) 793 
60 7 8 60 3 116219 7 
16 5 4/17 4 5/21 5 4 
1013 911417 21111 0 
17 0 3) 22 4 4} 22 13 10 

3°71 5°17 4°09 
581°76) 580°27} 566-07 
20°17 20°18} 20°04 

172 175 179 

6451-96] 6444°15) 6218.50 
526°56} 635°01} 528-36 
5 9°70! 6 4:01) 6 0:20 

3-12 5:12 3°78 

307-70} 308°57) 296°12 
3 4°78] 3 0:38] 3 4:46 
58°44! 47-8] 56°04 
1813°01) 2005°06) 1756°38 
7°56 9°52 9°64 
262-21] 331°37/ 341-28 
74°25) 81°80 82°48 

“06 07 07 

‘61 “61 ‘61 

tes “02 “02 
= — 8°95 
9°75) 8-86 7°91 
— — 12°77 
— _ 12°54 
= = 3°74 
—_ —, 1:20 
= — 46-22 
= _ “42 
_ _ “78 

18) — “19 

48 47 “36 
8-08 


7-91) 7°07 
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Population .+...-.... seee eevee 
Revenue— 
From Customs ......-+ Aine = 
Other Taxes ........-. er ra » 
Total Revenue ............. £ 
General Expenditure— 
Interest on Loans ......... £ 10,126; 
Total Expenditure......... £| 198,243 
Loans— 
Expenditure on Railways... £ ba 
Other Public Works ....... £ * 
Total current year.......-- = 
Public Debt on 31st December £} 184,556 
Imports .. 02 -s-+..eceeeccess 379,050 
pl aaa 
Wool . . £} 150,953 
Gpld ee swiicnsc ce cv aan cout £ = 
STi oie wisie(e ase sleteran £ » 
Total Home Products. cane £ | 427,268 
Total Exports.......-.-+ .-£} 428,491 
Shipping— Total Tonnage ....... 162,753 
Railways— 
Miles open .. Bite oo. aa +68 
Train miles..ceeeseeese ss cee * 
Cost of construction........ £ s 
TRECCIPIS. «a So oie eee eee's £ ie 
Expenditure ...... eee Ae = 
Telegraphs — 
Miles poles..........-..++ oe 1581 
OM Chay Secios se heeiieamsiet * 
Cost of construction ....... £ z 
Messages Pale cipiacetesia Seton id 
Receipts ..+.es.+-...-+- S ~ 
Expenditure ...........--- £ < 
Post Office— 
Offices «2.2.2 +... 2c 20-0 ceeten * 
Letters and Post Cards eoiemratecre be 
Newspapers and Packets ...... s! 
RROCON ER es aeseyaie «i410 cielere £ x 
Working Expenses.......-- £ 2 
Bank Deposits—Ordinary..... £ ~ 
Savings...... £ = 
Property—Assessed Ann. Value £ - 
Agriculture— 
Wheat—Acres.....-.. sew ws 23,008 
Bushels ....5.....--¢ 229,342 
Oats—Acres ....--.2 ee esse ee 1568) 
Bushels....- wert setocirete 28,249) 
Barley —Acres ......--.-++-+- 5927 
Bushels........!.5-- 72,498 
Potatoes—Acres ......+.++--* 341 
BPOMB ees «viele sees 850 
Hay—Acres...... mesa s aie 18,750 
BOMB ies stots <ivntcieie (nines | 18,750) 
Land under crop ...++..---++-- | - 
Land in cultivation .........-- | 61,675 
Live Stock— : | 
LORBBSE ST s «itis se oct 5 o0Lelvieie | 82,701 
| 56,158 
869,325 
16,762) 


* Not to be ascertained. 


i8sss. 


63,820 
385,130) 


6952 
36,900 
43,852 

1,275,200 
786,250 


423,762 
* 


* 
673,519 
680,344 
812,398 


4204 


180,735 
8853 
* 


78 
2,104,500 
2,314,779 

14,269 
35,429 
= 


* 


{ 


* 


satis 


322,759 
1787 


41,852! 


5009) 


73,630) 


481 
1974 
23,914 
23,014 
65,699 
106,015 


41,390 

95,822 
2,112,393 
25,083 


442,795 


68,170 
386,000 


4245 
131,867 
135,112 

1,371,981 
818,127 


395,903 
58,871 
300 
748,809 
761,391 
1,004,818 


1204 


81 
2,737,034 
1,640,506 
13,367 
33,702 
837,694 
31,061 
* 


35,517 
497,238 
2075 
41,500 
5475 
93,075 
462 
1386 
25,694 
25,694 
73,408 
117,833 


42,806 

119,571 
2,366,681 
27,079 


1885. |1886. | 1887. 

35,186} 39,584 42,488 
134,116] 164,048) 170,972 

11,719}  20,951| 17,939 
323,213, 388,564) 377,903 

49,280} 59,780} 65,840 
308,849] 394,675| 456,897 
118,862] 101,297) 112,144 

44,131] 32,902] 92,405) 
162,993} 134,199]. 204,549 
1,288,100} 1,286,000} 1,280,700 
650,391| 758,018} 832,218 
445,208] 332,579} 333,785 

> * * 

* * * : 
445,208] 626,524) 601,185 
446,692} 630,393; 604,656 
468,035| 497,508| 464,637 

+124 4154 4171 
201,639] 258,369] 338,000 
436,846] 703,610} 771,951 

27,179 35,896 40,685 

28,188 41,388 47,712 

2254 2885 2548 

35 38 38 

= * * 

* 165,613) 174,116) 

* 7428 8439) 

* * * 

| 
80) 80) 79 
1,440,600] 1,847,694! 2,217,175 
1,156,800} 1,300,078] 1,281,768 
12,030| ° 18,305| | 13,413 
29,851] 31,112} 40,298 

* * * 

* * * 

*- es a. 

29,511] 24,048] 29,491 
339,376] 288,516, 269,611 
1696) 1766 1689) 
28,142} 28,512] 25,424 
6178) 5186 5935 
89,581] 82,816] 69,710 
434 356 474 

1086 1071 1130) 

19,677, 25,718] 25,807 
19,677; 25,718) 24,157 
60,058, 84,403] 66,162 
76; zal 86,248] 107,592 
34, 392) 38,360 41,100 
70,408! 88,254 93,444 
1,702,719| 1,809,071} 1,909,940 
24,280) 24,655) 23,627 
+ Does not include private lines. 
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Population— 
Persons per square mile....... | 
PEER AUB singe haa aienyels o's Sai} 
Death Rate... es hc. x. oo weista 
Marriage Rate......... oeeeee 
Finance— 
Revenue per head.......... £ 
Max ation: dittOw sso. 5 cece £ 


Ditto per cent. to Revenue 


General Expenditure per head £ | 

Public Debt ditto.......... £ 
Interchange— 

Imports per head . meer te 


Exports Home Products ditto Be 
Total Exports ditto........ £ 
Home Products per sq. mile £ 
Railways— 

Miles open & being constructed 
per 100,000 persons......... 
Ditto per 10,000 sq. miles. . 
Population per mile open and 
being constructed .......... 
Cost of construction per mile 
(O) TNS ortc.c Eos episielere tec Es 
Receipts per mile worked... £ 
Ditto per train mile.. s. d. 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- 


Struction....eeeeeeee.. sere 
Working Expenses per mile 
WOPKOR 4s ase cana sua oe £ 


Ditto per train mile.. s. d. 
Ditto per cent. receipts ... 
Service Train Miles per mile open 
Ditto perwhead= cies css «6 
Ditto per 100 square miles 
Post Office— 
Letters, Newspapers, &c., per 
head mean population ...... 
Offices per 100 square miles ... 
Telegraphs— 
Miles Poles, per 100 square miles 
(OLIGEr CH ies aun rp renetinees 
Agriculture — 
Acres under cultivation per héad 
Wheat, bushels Be OAT )ar os Retin 
Oats, ditto Some 


Manlevsdittoisce. ccosteticisie as ss 
Potatoes, tons per acre........ 
ARV AG LOretae's sein ac piste c/ales.e 
Wheat, bushels per head ...... 
Oats, ditto...... ae eee 
Barley, dittoa........... aes 
Live Stock— 
Horses per square mile ....... 
Cattle ditto ...:...... miatacstetene 
SIGE OT GCE? Seine Rant cp OcIOe 


241°42 


414°20)- 


* * 


Discs 4) 
36 12 2 


IDS elEs 9) 
13 1 4 
US Bia Be 

2 


04 “04 
39°43 37°34 
21°67 16°83 
7°99 7°58 

105 2970/0 -eh 9) 
419 6| 410 7 
47°61 49°99 
1012 3/1019 2 
32 9 9} 30 210 
20 7 81919 2 
1616 11;14 8 4 
16.19 0] 1410 0 
“59 57 
537°85| 484742 
1°88 1°91 

186 206 
4569| 4514°33 

233'09}  252°70 
2 9°34] 2 4:89 
—°77; —-91 
268°75;  296°35 
8 2:44) 2 9°88 
115-30). 117-27 
1677°72} 2099°38 

6°94 8:01) 
24°37 31°89) 
84°65 83°98 
008 “007, 

+22 +24) 

003 003) 

1 
2°32 2°58) 
12:00 9°14) 
16°08 15°08) 
15°97 11°75! 

3-01 2°38) 
1:00) “94 
775 6°47) 

‘77 61 
2°22 1°67) 

03 04 

“08 09) 
171 1°80: 


114°85) 
1912-68) 
8°55 


- 33°98) 


105°07 
007 


+28) 
003 
2°52 
10°50 
23°42) 
14°70 
4°10 
1:00 
7°67 
“99 
175 


‘04 
09 


54* 


4271°46 
217°28 
2 1°60 


re 
* Includes private lines, 
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* Oenwus, 1881. + Census, 1886, 


¢ Exclusive of 41,969 Maoris, 


Area—104,471 Square Miles. 


1878. | 1885. | 1886. 

Population -. 0.2.0.6... see ee ee 452,019 575,226 | 589,386 

Revenue— | 
rom) Customs ..... (0... 2: £} 1,344,560 | 1,422,052 | 1,315,801 
Other Taxes: 0.0. .0:00.s021- 174945 674,160 646,361 
Total Revenue .....-......% £) 4,167,889 | 4,096,996 | 3,688,016 

General Expenditure— 

Interest on Loans ..........£ | 1,180,997 | 1,698,599 | 1,753,243 
Total Expenditure .......... £) 4,865,875 | 4,282,901 | 4,310,875 

Loans Expenditure— 

Oneal WaySins «icc. lee «ny: £| 700,260 736,009 | 629,847 
Other Public Works ........ £| 587,609 | 1,042,875 704,136 
Total Expenditure . .-£| 1,287,869 | 1,778,884 | 1,333,483 
Public Debt on 31st December. . £ [22,608,311 |35,790,422 |87,587,776 

BSL OLES eltetel ec wiatelelnrelsi eis! ees «»..£] 8,755,663 | 7,479,921 | 6,759,018 

Exports— 

VG. Gobo Soaiasa oe eierd £]| 3,292,807 | 3,205,275 | 3,072,971 
Chl «3 cs Sor ory aeeenee er opera £} 1,349,459§} 969,653§| 1,074,455§ 
Total Home Products ....... £} 5,780,508 | 6,591,911 | 6,886,682 
Total Exports.. ...++..£ | 6,015,700 | 6,819,939 | 6,672,791 

Shipping—Total Tonnage. appara 884,983 | 1,032,700 990,903 

Railways— 

PeeMESIGS OPOM cet; /5. «oles oc 2s cs ee eke 1053 1654 1721 
Train Miles........- Blaeisiece _ 3,020,550 | 3,008,949 
Cost of Construction...... - £ | 7,466,122 |12,349,082 |13,017,567 
Receipts: i. ......-.00-2 3. ig | - 09,8981 1 5047, 418 998,768 
Expenditure ...........00+- £) 405,895 "690, 340 699,072 

Telegraphs— 

MLC BBELOLO GIs 0: <.i-o's eeleleinnee a ct 3434 4463 4546 
COR Meera) ix siai'ese eo sietet aera 182 375 » 375 
Cost of Construction ........ ae = 571,893 596,793 
ODER 3 Oi DAOC ROO 1,260,324 | 1,774,273 | 1,836,266 
RECORD IA isi siete a) r,eriscaisens,8) sare £ 73,284 101,652 106,638 
PEXM OIE Oe. 50's oie01.0 5,410, 0). £ 69,340 103,382 78,473 

Post Office— | 
(CHIT J.20eNe CoRnOD See eOGaoon 1117 | 1011 1089 
Letters and Post Cards........|15,778,944 |37,149,788 |39,518,479 
Newspapers and Packets....... 9,410,366 |17,499,838 |17,791,706 
TUS ipo oO n OOO COP Repo 3 pa Lage oh: 197,456 206,029 
Working Expenses.......... £) 164,108 | 171,28] 168,069 

Banks Deposits—Ordinary.....£ | 8,960,369 |10,083,296 |10,579,711 

Savings ...... £ | 1,043,204 | 2,142,560 | 2,183,861 

Property—Assessed Ann. Value. £ _ a pes 

Agriculture— | 
Wheat—Acres........-..--55- | 243,406 | 173,891 253,025 

SURHOIS 12's: 0:61 5. pose) 6,336,369 | 4,242,285 | 6,297,638 
Oats—Acres.......+..+5 OHA 190,334 | 329,488 387,228 
SVISHOINielstalels is fafonic tiie are | 5,929,962 | 8,603,702 |11,973,295 
Barley—Acres ............+--| 22,718 | 34,603 21,535 
RAV OEE Bamrpsoe weeeel 576,823 896,816 558,606 
Potatoes—ACTES «-++00.- +e eee | 17,664 | 24,823 27,683 
SRT N irra ercrrc tsetse slcrelsts | 94,478 113,753 | 184,965 
Hay—ACcres .. 002.50 seeneeees | 45,090 40,304 57,938 
Win apege Deere kes 58,671 45,818 79,108 

Land under Crop—Acres ......| — — ee 
Land under Cultivation—Acres. 3,523,277 | 6,690,828 | 6,868,062 

Live Stock— 

[EGC qo Sb G0 DOOCROROTCMOaaG 137,768 | 161,736*,| 187,382t 
Cattle 253 578,430- 698,637*| 895, 461t 
Sheep eevee cesses ee ++ 13,069,838 |14,624,547 |16,677,445 

LR EC! caves OO pU da Dp RemeOOOE } -- | 200,083*) ’369, 992t 


§ Including specie. 


1887. | 1888. 


603,361 | 607,380 


1,273,236 
602,999 
3,463,495 


1,890,717 
640,941 
4,109,815 


1,499,784 
3,956,290 


1,569,556 
3,962,919 


820,289 
1,160,361 
1,980,650 

34,954,035 
6,245,515 


284,391 
455,283 
739,674 

36,971,691 

5,941,900 


3,821,074 
932,892§ 

6,551,081 

6,866,169 
983,337 


1861 
2,796,007 
14,210,214 
1,052,864 
667,132 


1841 
2,044,786 
13,352,978 
994,843 
687,328 


4646 
437 


4790 
458 
625,086 
1,765,860 
133,925 
106,707 


1,835,394 
106,548 
97,902 


1117 | 1145 
40,985,467 [42,052,117 
19,601,020 |20,981,157 

213,355 | 207,402 
165,762 | 160,278 
11,081,614 [11,155,779 
2,407,776 | 2,691,698 


_ } — 


357,359 | 
9,424,059 | 8,770,246 
336,474 | 867,225 
10,512,119 |10,977,065 
27,912 | 46,097 
760,874 | 1,402,537 
25,338 | 26,331 
138,060 } 183,682 
67,425 | 50,656 
100,507 | 71,296 


362,153 


7,309,689 | 7,693,974 


187,382+; 187,382t! 
895, 4611 | 895,461t| 
15,235,561 (15,122,133 
369,092t, 369,992 


1889. 


620,279 


1,473,379 
616,956 
3,991,919 


1,616,501 
3,981,721 


289,571 
191,775 
481,346 
37,162,891 
6,297,097 


3,976,375 
939,0936 
9,042,008 
9,339,265 
1,195,886 


1897|| 
4,088,132 
14,640,941 
1,160,736 
706,126 


4874 
489 
631,144 
1,802,987 
106,462 
107,804 


1189 
44,151,393 
22,102,509 

197,811 
154,101 
11,528,494 
1,883,043 
2,329,085 


335,861 
8,448,506 
426,071 
13,673,584 
42,402 
1,942,823 
30,577 
159,729 
45,889 
65,476 
1,560,605 
7,670;167 


187,382t 

895,461t 
15,503,263 

369,992t 


LS 
|| Does not include private lines. 
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Population— 
Persons per eee inile. . 
Birth Rate.. 
Death Rate.. Rkefai tovetaen aca 
Marriage Rate . Malsefelolarshacstenstecte 
Finance— 
Revenue per head.........-£ 
Taxation ditto ...........--.£ 
Ditto per cent. to Revenue 


General Expenditure per head £ 
Public Debt per head ....... £ 
Interchange— 
Imports per head.....,...... £ 
Exports (Home Products) per 
HOR see tiyesccrksiciatorsishoner« ca0se £ 


Total Exports per head £ 
Home Products per sq. mile. £ 
Railways— 

Miles open & being constructed, 
per 100,000 persons......... 
Ditto, per 10,000 sq. miles 
Population per mile open and 
being constructed 
Cost of construction ee mile 
open.. Sats oni oy 
Receipts ditto. : oe 
Ditto per train mile. . arog 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- 


struction ......- c 
Working Expenses. ‘per ‘mile 
open ..... Dole Tees 

Ditto per train mile. s. d. 


Ditto per cent. to Receipts 
Service Train Miles ier mile open 
Ditto per head.. 
Ditto per 100 square ‘miles | 
Post Office— 
Letters, Newspapers, &c., per 
head mean population....... 
Offices per 100 square miles.... 
Telegraphs— 
Miles Poles Pe 100 ae miles ma 
Offices ditto. 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation ities head 
Wheat, bushels per acre. 
Oats, Aeon SR Ee i 
Barley, ditto........-.+++++5+ | 
Potatoes, tons per acre . sie 
Hay, citto ditto . a teroha’ 
Wheat, bushels per “head. rela) pao | 
Oats, HO ete etic tetvtots | 
Barley, ditto.......++ A 
Live Stock—- 
Horses per square mile....... 
Cattle ditto... .....0.e ee ee eens 
Sheep ditto........ es sees need 


si 


(Relative and Proportional.) 


1878. | 1885. | 1886. 
4°14, 5-51 5°65) 
42:14, 84°85] 83°15) 
11:01 10°76 10°54! 
8°03 6°76 6:03 

Ooh. 725 0) -ueOis8 

311 9} 314 93 8 7 5 
36°45) «51°61 53°20 

071) 71-77 81 

48 710| 62 4 4| 6315 " 

2013 6| 139 4 9 1112 3 

18 7 3| 1118 4! 1019 34 

14. 401. 12 Pobpld 9: 3 
55°33| 63°14} 61°17 
248°45| s24-42! 84018 
10079} 176-00} —-190-00 
410 314 204 

7090°37| 7466°00| 7563-95 
541-21) 638-26) «57832! 
al 6 11:22] 6 7:69 
2°19 2°89 2-30 
385°46, 417°38|  404°79 

4 6°85) 4 7°75 

71:22) ~—-65'91 69°99 
= 1826°21] 1742-29 
= 5°36 517 
ae 9893°16| 2882-05 
58-21 96°72} 98°45 
1:06 “96 1°04 
3°28 4°27 4°35 
VW 36 36 
8-14) -11°84 11°80 
96°50) 2440, «2489 
31:00} 26°11 30°92 
255 25°92} 25°94 
5°50 4°58 4°88 
1°25 1:14 1°86 
14 64 7°51 10°81 
13°71 15°28/ 20°56 
1°33 1°59 0°96 
1°31 1°55 1°79 
5°58 6°69 8°57 
12510} 140-08] ~—-159"74 


336° 03 
192°63 


301 


7617° 22 
567°51 
6 9°08 


2°30) 


392°09 
4 8:02 
69°09, 
1679°85 
4°94 


283065] 


101°76 


107/ 


4°44) 
41) 


12°26 
26°37 
31°24 
27°26) 
5°45 
1°49 
15°80 
17°63 
1:28 


1°79) 


8°57 
160°31 


wo 


ONO ee 
Om tO 


2 
om WO 
or a 
noc NOG 
a& 
on =) “308 te 


5°92 


610 1 
Giesi | 

52°36 
699 
59 18 3 


10 5 2 


1414 7 
15 4 4 
86°55 


331 °55 
194°79 


305 


7717: 94 
611°88 
5 8:14 


3°11 


372°23 
3 5°46 
60°83 
2155°05 
6°66 
3913°17 


107'94 
1:14 


4°67 
47 


2°54 
25°15 
32°09 
31°67 
5°22 
1°43 
13°76 
22°28 
2°19 


1:79 
8°57 
148°40 
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Area—3,161,457 Square Miles. 


| 


| 1885. 1886. 1887. 
| 
Number of Colonies ...........-/ 7 7} 
EADMEWON Wass act neat 3,334,325 | 3,426,562 | 3,651,751 | 
Revenue— | 
From Customs ........... £) 7,187,951 | 7,231,018 | 7,415,179 
Other Paxeni secs ve: ses ce £ | 2,120,558 | 2,815,861 | 2,416,134 
Total Revenue ........... £ | 24,019,886 | 23,506,241 | 24,805,766 
General Expenditure— : 
Interest on Loans .....,., £] 5,812,286 | 6,370,485 | 6,365,775 
Total Expenditure ........ £ | 24,185,538 | 26,319,140 | 26,236,841 
Loans Expenditure— | 
OMMERAIWHYS Sortie ets a arete eats £] 6,860,341 | 7,428,817 | 6,229,129 
Other Public Works ....... £1} 7,096,848 | 3,450,540 | 3,521,208 
Total Current Year ....... £ | 18,957,084 | 10,879,857 | 9,750,837 
Public Debt on 31st December £ |135,470,119 |153,209,998 |156,956,187 
Imports ays . £| 63,268,491 | 59,733,693 | 57,420,836 
Exports— 
BA os FiOS So wg roe oa ec £ | 19,637,073 | 19,287,237 | 22,749,255 
ESOL rene Dee £) 7,929,499 _ a 
. Tin seeves . £) 1,243,836 | 1,278,565 | 1,458,836 
sith ootign son ood enon as £ s = ud 
Total Home Products ..... £ | 40,150,517 | 87,899,739 | 42,239,829 | 
WotelSExnorts-:c ce. yee. a £ | 51,553,486 | 45,409,236 | 50,552,983 
Shipping—Total Tonnage .......| 14,520,976 | 15,008,744 | 12,966,392 
Railways— | 
Miles Open and being constructed 10,243 10,751 11,893 
MEAINENN GS once acdoe eee 21,779,848 | 22,206,953 | 23,596,573 
Cost of Construction....... £ | 78,774,868 | 86,259,812 | 89,647,004 
Receipts ...... SH aS aeite £{ 6,893,193 | 6,852,229 | 7,244,586 
Expenditure .......:..... £1} 4,416,661 | 4,495,502} 4,682,711 
Telegraphs— 
MILL ROLOB esac etre scree cs curses 35,531 37,099 38,104 
(Qi ae Ene Seno ee ar 1812 1584 2079 
Cost of Construction....... £ = sd . 
EGEBS DOB St es alsif as ces severe * og = 
ALCAN Se ere le stolid ora efor £ 575,149 572,479 601,661 
Expenditure ...... Mints eyctaleremees * * 1,148,782+ 
Post Office— 
RE COs sielsisieins siests isis) tc veces 5016 5236 5449 
Letters and Post Cards........|140,744,265 144,543,212 |160,654,529 
Newspapers and Packets....... 91,089,591 | 94,107,322 111,046,837 
MGCHI(Sece cc eete te cali £ 1,049,212 | 1,096,018 | 1,155,255 
Working Expenses ........ £{ 1,502,585+ 1,536,514t 1,620,183 
Banks Deposits—Ordinary ... £ * * * 
Savings..... * * a 
Property—AssessedAnnualValue£ * * * 
Agriculture— 
Wheat—Acres ......68s 5005 3,471,163 | 3,652,045 | 4,007,929 
Bushels .........+:...] 81,683,088 | 89,880,583 47,588,161 
Oats—Acres . 597,914 627,715 585,575 
PSMSNGIA ria 'stsiices ss apne 14,472,224 | 17,509,477 | 15,982,012 
Barley—Acres ............. . 143,126 89,044 99,860 
BSIISTENS aces /cio.es ee tce iets 2,772,356 | 1,893,498 | 2,166,533 
Potatoes—Acres ............. 106,499 122,037 105,767 
PROUB eats cet ascites 412,437 463,404 495,267 
TAY ACEOR! seco rts facta evs « see} 1,079,906 | 1,147,254 | 1,084,093 
Tons..... 1,067,856 349,136 | 1,368,019 


Land under Cultivation—Acres. 13. 


ayers ,453,404**/13,803,280**114,490,654** 
ive Stock— 


| 1888. | 1889. 
| 7 7 
3,678,046 | 3,786,827 
7,961,965 | 8,612,389 
| 2,725,854 | 2,749,198 
| 27,558,497 | 28,563,622 
| 
| 6,682,378 | 7,018,180 
27,162,318 | 28,170,120 
4,961,864 | 5,918,079 
3,665,509 | 4.154786 
8,627,373 | 10,072,815 
166,462,542 |173,843,848 
65,256,881 | 68,849,089 
22,243,966 | 26,244,267 
1,s69,707 | “opt eas 
, 2 Va 
* 4,036,433 
47,562,170 | 49,639,929 jj 
| 57,605,472 | 62)585,855 
| 149680,766 | 16,999,058 
12,086 12,902 
| 26,566,829 | 29,429'549 
93,501,617 |101,984,696 
8,180,220 | 8,748,876 
5,124,259 | 5,607,708 
39,205 30,481 
2247 | 2403 
* | * 
* | * 
685,498 | 709,636 
1,236,389t) 1,201,852 + 
5608 5851 
175,469,316 |183,229,924" 
86,356,7874)124,548,268 
864,517§ 1,256,827 
1,592,6614| 1/595,903+ 
* |105;875,984 
* | 15,184,687 
* * 
3,569,849 | 3,870,346 
26,205,977 . 42,480,181 
616,254 | 738,216 
14,971,267 21,198,226 
157,528 | 169,420 
2,972,972 | 3,759,184 
111,927 | 126,312 
414,968 | 490,832 
1,077,361 | 1,161,408 
914,658 | 1,681,735 


8,616,4019) 9,070,4799 


1,486,819 1,542,957 
9,211,801 | 9,497,665 


FL ORSEMREER ice seen 1,302,160 | 1,872,756 | 1,439,477 
Cattle ...... sseeevees! 8,068,205 | 8,264,778 | 8,959,043 
Sheep RS) Oe aes? | 82:169,364 | 86,352,020 | 97,903,922 
Bipatera sti acca sete |__ 959,942 | 1,143,966 | 1,206,969 | 


* Not ascertained. + In several Colonies th 
{Not including newspapers, New South Wales. 
{ Not including permanent artificially sown grasse: 


a. ** Including permanen 


e Post and Telegraph Departments 
§ Not including receipts, Victoria. 


96,580,640 101,268,084 
1,171,697 1,131,547 
are worked together. 
|| Including specie. 
t artificially sown grasses. 
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Australasian Colonies. 
Statistical Summary for Years 1885-9. 
(Relative and Proportional.) 


i] 


| 1885. 1886. | 1887. 1888. | 1889. 


! 
Peas cal ete c= Sages 
Population— { 
Persons per square mile....... 1°05 1°09 | 1°12 1:16 1°20 
BirteRgeloce ses edei es eal<=[ seeOe 34°55 |. 34°42 34°07 32°99 
IGAGHURESEE 2/5, polo cities ieee pine 14°83 | 14°34 | 13°64 13°41 14°28 
Marriage Rate............... 7°76 7°46 | 7°19 7°48 | 7°18 
Finance— | . | 
Revenue per head.......... Sis iGwis| Os GeO Hust se On| ed ee Sal alee 
Taxationidittole.. ...:. 0. 4. oe £| 21610} 2:16 9 | 216 4) 219 3; 31010 
Taxation per cent. to Revenue .. 38°75 40°61 39°63 38°79 39°78 
General Expenditure eu neat PTR ef Geiial on flO 00] et LO 5Or Nv avelieewel 
Public Debt per head. . .£) 4012 7) 4414 3] 44 310/45 5 214518 2 
Interchange— 
Imports per head . = fet 19.16> 417-15: 07} 16:79) 8) 18.1 7.) 18°80 
Exports (Home Products) per 
Head seve seccvereesseese Sil s 12 Me oe eSsla2 2-921 13 8) 167) 13s= 620 
Total Exports per head..... £) 1514 9/18 910/14 910/1519 2) 1616 6 
Home Products per sq. mile. £ | 12°70 11°98 13°36 15°04 15°70 
Railways— | 
Miles open & being constructed 
per 100,000 persons ... «-..| 312°74 $22°11 j 
Ditto per 10,000 sq. miles. . 32 34 37 38 41 
Population per mnile open and 
being constructed .....--.. 325 310 299 300 293 
Cost of construction per mile 
(UL tah ee D OE QECLe ODO 9859 9849 9479 | 7768°17 | 9234 
Receipts per mile open..... £ 863° 00 804°44 776° 07 823° 25 795°71 


Ditto per train mile..s.d.| 6 3°95 | 6 2°05) 6 1:68 | 6 1°89} 5 11°88 


376° 24 333°45 345°78 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- 
| 


struction . ne 3°14 2°73 2°86 3°27 3°08 
Working Expenses "per ‘mile 
CVC agUes sonpeOOnneteat 2 562°78 527°76 501°63 615°70 510°02 
Ditto per train mile... d.| 4 0°67| 4 0°68/ 8 11°63] 8 10-29] 8 9°74 
Ditto per cent. cae, ; 64:07 65°60 64°64 62°64 64°10 
Service train miles per mile open 2725'70 | 2607'06 | 2527'75 | 2673°66 ; 2676°00 
Ditto per head....-.... os 6°65 6°60 6°76 7'36 7°88 
Ditto per 100 square miles 688° 93 702° 44 746° 49 840°34 930° 66 
Post Office— 
Letters, Newspapers, &c., per 
head mean population...... 70°77 70°92 77°89 72°53 82°50 
Offices per 100 square miles ... "15 "16 ed? 18 1 
Telegraphs— 
Miles Poles per 100 sq. miles.. 1°12 1:17 1:25 1°24 1:26 
Offices ditto ......seseseeeee, 06 05 06 ‘07 08 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head 4:11 4:10 4°16 4-11 2°43 
Wheat, bushels per acre...-..| © 9°18 10°70 11°87 7°34 10°98 
Oats, ditto....... Tisiaioye «:osseieinie.c.¢ 24°20 27°89 27°29 24°29 28°72 
ANIC Y OLCCO rr siectuig es sid’ hha 19°37 21°26 21°70 18°87 22°19 
Potatoes, tons per acre....... 3°87 3°79 4°68 3°70 3°88 
TAY A ONUCOe rise tases ienst vie 03 0°99 5 et] 1°26 85 1°45 
Wheat, bushels per head...... 9°67 11°85 13°64 7°26 11°38 
Qe RC Otemriererisrentcrere seus 4°42 5°20 4°58 4:15 5°68 
Barley, ditto..... ROCCO PCOCUCE *B5 56 “62 | "82 1:01 
Live Stock— i 
Horses per square mile ....... “41 43 “46 | “47 "49 
Cattle ditto ....cccee-csreree 2°55 2°61 2°83 2°91 3°00 
Sheep ditto ....cccesseseceee 25°99 27°35 30°97 30°55 | 32'08 
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Population ....cecccsesscccscssrs NO 
Revenue— 
FrOM CustOMs.coccssececeseserss £ 


Other Taxes . 
Total Revenue. 
General Expenditur 
Interest on Loans.. 5 
Total Expenditure ...............£ 
Loans Expenditure— 
OUIRBUWOY Bec insasicisas o@e's eae 
Other Public Works . 
Total Current Year.. 


Silver. 
Total Home Products . 
Total Exports ......... : 
Shipping— Total ‘Tonnage. . Sacer 
Railways— 
Miles open and being constructed ... 
‘Train Miles 
Cost of Construction 
Receipts ............ 
Expenditure .. 
Epler p De 0 
Miles Poles . 
Offices....... 
Cost of Construction. 
MOSSAZEB 00. eccceeees 


-& 
£ 
£ 

aa) 
Aes 
-& 


Receipts . .£ 

Expenditure ............ ala du(e's ane £ 
Post Office— 

OMIGON e eatav ore /8 theecangesine Gibavelere sie 


Letters and Post Cards ... 
Newspapers and Packets.. 


Receipts...... Hie £ 
Working Expenses . £ 
Bank Deposits—Ordinary. £ 
Savings............ £ 

Property Assessed—Annual Value.. £ 


Agriculture— 

Wheat, acres ..........- oooe 
Ditto, bushels 
Oats, acres ......... 
Ditto, bushels 
Barley, acres ....... 
Ditto, bushels .. 
Potatoes, acres .. 
Ditto, tons . 
Hay, acres.... 
Ditto, tons ........ 
Land under cultivation . 

Live Stock— 


HOrsesS .......+- aiipslesia's. sais Qsiscisisies 


pacer Queens- 
Victoria. | Wales, land. 
1,118,028) 1,122,200] 406,658 
2,879,830) 1,905,883) 1,344,472 
869,840] 771,286] 171,752, 
8,675,990] 9,063,397] 3,440,249. 
1,459,242| 1,805,770) 1,059,769. 
7,919,902] 9,250,271) 3,594,625, 
3,088,211} 601,939 1,170,598) 
654,087] 1,764,060) "556,437| 
3,737,298| 2,365,999] 1,727,035 
37/367,027| 46,646,449| 25,840,950, 
24,402,760| 22,863,057) 6,052 "562 
5,928,847| 10,785,070) 2,680,134! 
2,280,326) 3,202,6144| 2, 857,030, 
368] 447,396] | 157,867 
25,762t| 1,979,828t 118,482¢ 
9,776,670) 17,423,311) 7,511,744 
12'784,734| 23,294,934] 7,786, 309) 
47599,178) 5,321,179| 1,001, 009) 
2883t 2252) 2635, 
10,680,743] 7,789,242§| 3,626,921, 
29,048,670] 29,839,167| 14,320,048) 
3,110,140] 2,538,477] 796, 3441 
1/945,837| 1,634,602| 594,649. 
3967 10,732 9456! 
656 485 343 
713,663} 786,610! 
2,885,919 3,433,562] 1,327,987) 
159,098] 213,776 93,297. 
* * 117,570 
| 
1600 1261 834) 
48,097,268) 53,971,300| 13,070,083 
27,473,020) 44,400,200) 12,851,834) 
370,000] 895,584 133,469) 
592,910| 393,606 209,404! 
38,768,936] 32,755,605) 10,182, 388) 
4.971.933| 4,280,083) 1,597,784 
12,931,526 * eens 
1,178,735] 419,758 8459) 
11,495,720, 6,570,335] 134,335 
236,496] 22,358 750 
5,644,867, 543,330 14,561) 
90,724 5440 1254! 
1,831,132} 113,109 26,630 
47,139 17,551 7185, 
157,104 50,096: 25,889! 
451,546] 212,106 45,617, 
666,385) 366,229 88, 172, 
2,627,263| 947,072| 289, 48 
829,335; 430,777 352,364 
1,394,209) 1,741,592) 4,872,416) 
10,882,231! 50,106,768} 14,470,095, 
249,673/ 238,535 80,730) 


New 
asmania. Zealand. 


T 


151,480} 620,279 
307,353] 1,473,379 
115,291] "616,956 
678,909] 8,991,919 
209,737] 1,616,501 
681,674] 3,981,721 
173,548] 989,571 
193,491} 191,775 
367,039] 481,346 


5,019,050} 37,162,891 


1,611,038] 6,297,097 
283,237| 8,976,375 
123,486t] 939,093 
345,407 * 
2847 8357t 
1,442,605] 9,042,008 
1,459,857] 9,339,265 
912,246] 1,195,886 
473 2035) 
$15,986] 4,088,152 
2,925,362! 14,640,941 
174,518) 1,160,736 
152,172) 706,126 
1980) 4874 
178) 489 
171,887} 681,144 
280,559 * 
26,414] 106,462 
21,809] 107,804 
293) 1189 


4,814,239] 44,151,398 
6,076,363] 22,102,509 


39,536] 197,311 
44,283] 164,101 
3,958,848) 11,528,424 
497,492] 1,883,043 
1,102,397] 2,329,085 
49,055] 335,861 
756,639) 8,448,506 
40,169} 426,071 
1,148,935] 13,678,584 
4446] 42,402 
105,574] 1,342,823 
17,015)” 30,577 
72,275} 159,729 
50,913] 45,880 
73,859] 65,476 
488,354] 1,560,605 
29,778] 187,382 
150,004, 895,461 


1889. 
South | Western 

Australia,| Australia. 
$24,484, 43,698) 
529,433| 171,990 
181,815 22,258 
2,370,483 442,725, 
798,991 68,170) 
2,355,927} 386,000) 
594,967 4245 
664,019 130,867 
1,258,986 135,112 
20, 435, 500} 1,871,981 
6 804,451 818,127 
2,194,701| 395,903 
73,8051 — 58,871t 
— 300 

1,901,167¢| = 
3,694,692 748,899 
7,259,365 761,391 
1,959,342) 1,004,818 
1811 813} 
3,084,200 383,000; 
10, 919, 696 871,377 
"997, 812 40,849 
519.978 54,339 
5611 2961 
310 42/ 
848,081/ 199,800 
* 197,587 
100,558 10,165 

177,987 * 
593 81) 
16,388,607} 2,737,034 
9,998,836] 1,640,506 
107,560 13,367 
177,987 83,702 
6,822,501 837,694 
1,923,292 31,061) 

2,520,112! * 
1,842,961 35,517 
14, 577,858 497,238 
10, 297, 2075 
131,449 41,500 
19,679 5475 
246,841 93,075, 
6383) 462 
23,853 1386 
329,643 95,694 
395,920 25,694 
2,864,877 117,833 
170,515) 42,806) 
324,412 119,571! 
6,387, 617 * 2,366,681 
106, 856} 27,079 


1,551,429) 15, 503,268 
58, 033} 369,992 


A ER TE A A SR RE A ER 


tInformation for year ending 80th June, 


* Not furnished, incomplete, or partly estimated. 


1889. 


§ Exclusive of private lines, 


t Including specie. 


|| Includes private lines, 
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Australasian Statistics, 1889. 


eran 
Victoria. | a S$. | Queens- | South | Western | p..monis| , Ne¥ 


ales. | land, | Australia,’ wana Zealand 
Population— i 
Persons per square Mile ..+.+++.+++- 12°72} 3°61! “61 +35 
Birth Rate .........--- . 32°92) 33°73 36°27 32°25 
Death Rate .. ae 17°56 13°43) 15°44 10°94 
Marriage Rate ...........eseeeeesee 8°33) 6°76 7°87 6°44 
Finance— i 
Revenue per head.. 717 2) 8 4:2; 813 3 7-1 3) 10°54 
‘Taxation ditto......... 8 71) 28 6 316 4 2 4 6 410 
Ditto per cent. to Re nue . 43°22 29°54, 44°07) 31°33 
Government Expenditure per head £ ed hae ee | scm Pie er | ay oy ON) et Fo 
Public Debt per head .......-.-..£} 33 8 5) 4101 4 63 10 11} 62 19 7} 31 
Interchange— 
Imports per head .........+--++-+ £} 22 111) 2014 2) 15 410) 21 5 4) 19 
Exports, Home Products, per head : 817 0} 16 5 8 1818 44 Nl oO 
Total Exports, per head.......... 1110 8 21 2 0} 19 9 8 221310; 17 
Home Products, por square mile.. z 111°25 56° 08! 11°24 4:09 
Railways— H 
Miles open and being constructed per | 
100,000 persons ........6.-seeeeeee 258 222 «| 648 566 503 312 328 
Ditto per 10,000 square miles .... 328 (ee 39 20 2 180 195 
Population per mile open and being ' | 
Constructed ......0.sccceceseess 338 498 154 179 199 320 305 
Cost of construction per mile open £ 13,210 13,409 6938 6219 4271 7801 7718 
Receipts ..22.ccccccevccccssscscce £ 1414 1170 386 528 200 465 612 
Ditto per train mile ...... 8. da. 5 9°89! 6 7°72; 4 4°70] 6 0°20; 2 1°60) 4 3°33 5 8°14 
Profit per cent. to cost of construc- | 
GAOIL G, pictecccce atlas cis ss isisiate wise 4°01 3°03) 1°41 3°73 —1°55 76 3°11 
Working expenses per mile open.. £ 884°87 753° 43} 288 296 i 266 406 372 
Ditto per train mile ....... sd} 3 7°72) 4 3°33) 3 3°35 3 4°46, 2 10°05} 3 8°75] 3 5°45 
Ditto per cent. to Receipts... oa 62°56 64°39) 74°67 56 +04 75°17) 87°19 60°83 
Service Train Miles per mile open . 4857 3459 1757 1756 1877 2176 2165 
Ditto per head...0......---2--0 9°55 7°06 8°92 9°64 8°76 5°39 6°59 
Ditto per 100 square miles.. 12,153 2507 543 341 36 3113, 2913 
Post Office— 
Letters, Newspapers, &c., per head 
of mean population...........++++ 67°53 48°89 65°28) 82°48) 101°68; 73°11, 107'94 
Offices per 100 square miles ......... 1:82 “41 12 “07 “007, 1°12 114 
Telegraphs— 
Miles Poles per 100 square miles . eal 4°54 3°45 1°41 61 *28) 7°55) 4°67 
Offices ditto ...... eee c cece nereeaces 75 “16 “05; “02 “008 “68 47 
Agriculture— | 
Acres under cultivation per head.. 2°38} "86 *59) 8°95 2°74 3-28 2°54 
Wheat, bushels per acre .... ass 9°75 15°65) 15°88 791 14°00 16°43) 25°15 
Oats, ditto..... seccseses 23°87 24°30) 19°41 12°77) 20°00! 23°75: 32°09 
Barley, ditto.. 20°18 20°79 21°24) 12°54 17°00 28°60 31°67 
Potatoes, tons per ‘acre 3°33 2°85) 3°60! 3°74 3°00; 4°25 5°22 
Hay, ditto ania bie.si6'8's #0 1°48; 1°73 1°93 1°20 1°00; 1°45 1°43 
Wheat, bushels por head . 10°41 5°95 03 46°22 11°55 5°08; 13°76 
Oats, ditto ......+.0+.- ese 511 “49 *04) "42 “96 7°72 22°28 
Barley, Gitt0.......seeeeeseeceeeeees 1°66 "10) *07) ~78! 2°16 STd 2719 
Live Stock— | 
Horses per square mile ..... Sates 3°75, 1°39 *53) 19 “04 Ti6}). ve S79 
Cattle ditto 15°86 5°61 7°29) “36 Ay 5°72 8°57 
Sheep ditto.. vel 123°82 161°27) alee 7°07 2°23) 59°18) 148°40 
( 
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ComMPARATIVE Rate of Increase of Population in Australasia, Canada, 
United States, and United Kingdom during the last Ten years. 


ee enn nn nnn tS 


| Doubling in 


Population. | Annual Rate p.c. ; renee 

= eee a 
Australasia, 1889 .......c.esceeeeees | 9,786,827 | 3°70 19°06 
Dominion of Canada, 1889......... | 5,268,976 1:60 | 44°21 
United States, 1890.........:0..00008 } 62,000,000 | 2°18 | 32°18 
United Kingdom, 1889 ............ | 37,823,215 0°98 | 70°94 


t 
t { | 
A Rn A Rn ne 


Rarez of Progress in Australasia, based on the Results of the Quinquennial Period 1884-9. 


er LL 
7 : 


Increase. 


1i8sé. L839. ae 

In Five Years. 
Population, 31st December...... Scere nares , 3,233,041 3,786,827 553,786 
Customs, CUrreNt YAP .......-ceeccrecereesees £ 6,709,547 8,612,339 1,902,792 
Other Taxes, ditto... ..seeseeee £] 1,757,140 2,749,198 992,058 
A AKC SeHULELOs cor etescesiscspsscnnsee das dena £ 8,466,687 11,361,537 2,894,850 
Customs and Excise, ditto ............ .... £ 7,112,731 9,126,663 2,013,932 
Loans Expenditure, ditto .......-...esseeees £) 10,037,925 10,072,815 53,286,966 
Debt, lst December) -.-.---..-..<e-yseseesone £) 120,850,558 173,843,848 52,993,290 
Interest on Debt, current year ...... ie 5,477,578 7,018,180 1,540,602 
Railway Construction to date ............++. £\ 70,636,119 101,934,596 31,298,477 


Average per Year. 


110,757 
380,558 
198,412 
578,970 
402,786 

10,657,393 

10,598,658: 
308,120 

6,259,695 


On GS ow 


Nes 


Result 20 years hence 
. (1909), if all items 


progress at rate of 
Population during 
last 5 Years. 


7,120,000 
16,196,050 

5,169,850 
21,366,000 
17,102,700 


326,931,400 
13,198,100 
191,700,000 


Rave of Progress in Australia and Tasmania, based on the results of the Quinquennial Period 1884-9. 


nee 


Population, 31st December...............--.06 
Customs, current year ......... Some 
Customs and Excise, ditto £ 
AL PAX GG OMICS. wees ctenas+ ess 
Loans Expenditure, ditto ... 
Debt, 31st December  ................-+- 
Interest on Debt, 31st December oes 
Railway Construction to date.............. Be 


2,668,734 
5,300,204 
5,712,388 
6,597,191 
8,472,176 

87,989,576 
3,777,794 

58,825,925 


3,166,548 
7,138,960 
7,597,807 
9,271,202 
9,591,469 

136,991,812 
5,822,233 

87,293,655 


497,854 
1,838,756 
1,885,419 
2,674,011 

46,972,929 

49,001,736 
1,544,439 

28,467,330 


99,571 
367,751 
617,084 
534,802 

9,394,586 

9,800,347 
308,888 

5,693,466 


6,275,920 
14,149,240 
15,058,600 
18,375,300 

271,516,000 
10,548,520 
173,014,000 


TVOLLSILV LS 


“AUVAWS 


“6EF 


Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1889.—Revenue, Expenditure, and Public Debt. 


Taxation. 
GastOmis resccacectesstccee aheeeahenceves 
BN CIGOreihescivereecsiccssveshesees Bacto, 
Other Taxes 


Special Public Services. 
Railway Gneccctveuccs civssstectepsessest 
Post and Telegraph 
Other Public Services ............0.5 


Lands, Buildings, and Public In- 
vestments. 
Land Sales...........- sigeedensoatateiies 
Rental Dands:..c..cccvecsseens 


| 


‘ Total | 
N.S. Wales.| Victoria. | Queensland.|S. Australia. otters Tasmania,| Australia & | N. Zealand.| Tota) Australasia. 
ustralia. 7 a 
‘asmania. 
£ S Ae 25; ss 8 36 ae, ' Be os Aline 
Revenue. 

1,905,883) 2,879,830) 1,344,472) 529,433] 171,990) 307,352) 7,138,960 1,473,379} 8,612,339/30°15 
261,371 146,655 35,149) . oe 15,672 458,847 55,477 514,324| 1-80 
509,915 723,185 136,603 181,815) 22,258) 99,619) 1,673,395 561,479) 2,234,874) 7-82 

2,677,169) 3,749,670! 1,516,224 711,248} 194,248) 422,643 9,271,202 2,090,335} 11,361,537/39-77 

pees # | ae a Sea ik ch) ate 

2,875,135) 3,104,907 799,779 910,561} 40,150) 75,922) 7,806,454) 1,018,211; 8,824,665)30°90 
582,125 552,877 220,171 208,118} 23,405) 55,874] 1,642,570) 322,082) 1,964,652) 6-88 
467,695 251,539 43,556 148,250 1333} 16,345 928,718) 928,718] 3°25 

3,924,955) 3,909,323} 1,063,506) 1,266,929} 64,888] 148,141] 10,377,742) 1,340,293) 11,718,035)41 -03 

| | 

1,149,171 494,733 304,676) 53,570 9518} 49,166} 2,060,834 91,627; 2,152,461) 7°54 
988,392 121,295) 344,112 120,676, 77,498} 21,725} 1,673,698 208,614] 1,882,312) 6-59 

42,237 111,112) PA oe ake 24,363) 177,712 177,712) 0-62 

2,179,800 727,1 40| 648,788 174,246] 87,016} 95,254] 3,912,244 300,241) 4,212,485)14-°75 


Obb 
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Other Sources ........ Re eee aan ies ceats 


Total Revenue ..cccccrecccceeeees 


General Administ: ation. 


Executive and Legislative.......... | 
Civil Establishment ..............- ae 
Pensions, Retiring Allowances, &c. 
Customs and Excise.........+2+-.+++5 
Miscellaneous ...¢:..0....seeeseesees “ 


Law and Protection. | 


Judicial and Legal 


PON CGiaay scndeccey Race eter vas 
Gaols, &e. ... 

Defences ...... 

Miscellaneous ..........+ beshiscesecees | 


Religion, Science, and Education. 
Religion ........... eh docenRCron nuns eae } 
Science’ ..a....-....00 ae veil 
Education. ......0..,sccesseeceessssoveee | 


Hospitals & Charitable Institutions. 
FIGHDIEMIS Osta erel crac seer enaccesens 
Medical Provision... 
Charities, &C.........-..+00 
Miscellaneous .....secceseeseees cane 


| spe 8,675,990 


211,731; —118,010{ 96,573) 12,871| 1,010,515 
3,440,249} 2,270,433] 442,725] 678,909] 24,571,708 


Revenue Expenditure. 


1,271,565] 4°46 
28,563,622|100-0 


17,558) 29,013, 1940, 3477, «(155,438 188,523, 
erin 74,031/ 28,994) 37,451, 2,073,922 2,114,023 
i) 10,522) 2921! 14,183) 190,921 41,030, 281,951 
55,868! 21,712; +7718; += 8628, +=: 279,080) 315,840 
| 29,859) 21,485, 6106, 780,844 780,844 
Fare 164,637| 63,008| 69,790, 3,480,205, 150,476| 3,630,681|12-76 
70,328) 39,714| 15,718] 22,767) 547,544 628,100 
147,248, 82,941). 36,404! 24,737) 843,908 938,505 
25,015 15,389| 15,804)  8281/ 240,478 277,124 
61,775 46,225, 3697, 10,869, 675,864) 733,384 
TOL ieee Seal alene 17,997 17,997 
304,366} 184,269, 71,623| 67,931| 2,825,791 2,595,110] 9-12 
| 3543) 1287; «18,856 13,856 
4687, 1475] 0 39 9951 § _ 47,089 50,179 
218,734| 187,378) 11,125) § °°! 01,887,887 2,215,603 
293,371/ 137.378| 16,143} 41,192 1,898,782} 380,856} 2,279,638) 8-01 
| a ac | a ae a oe 
36,454, 45,591! 138) 2 4, Heals 122,431) 159,175 
5282) 5177, 12,488|§ 7 36,212 36,212 
74,958, 38,670, 10,211) 23,669} 657,908 716,845: 
| - 798 2008 2008 
116,694, 89,438 22,787} 55,602} 818,559 914,240] 3-21 
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Sxvxen Colonies of Australasia, 1889.—Revenue, Expenditure, and Public Debt—continued. 


| ra Total 
N.S. Wales.| Victoria. | Queensland.) 8. Australia. W Ehaeiee Tasmania.| Australia &| N. Zealand. | Total Australasia. 
Australia, p Fi | 
‘asmania. 
ag) £ £ £ £ £ £ uo | £ 
Publie Works Services. 4 | 
Railway Working Expenses ...... 1,755,625; 1,803,124 572,182 534,331) 56,639] 58,376} 4,780,277 626,989, 5,407,216 
Post and Telegraph Soilkcsewssnet eras 628,183 619,070 326,799 182,242) 33,702) 65,816) 1,855,312) 273,753) 2,129,065 
Crown Lands Surveys ...........4. if 236,001 173,802 136,807 57,881; 20,621} 14,237 639,349 68,443 707,792 
Mines Department .............0000 139,428) 119,139 24,908 1384 2151 7310 294,320 e 5809 300,129 
Roads, Bridges, Jetties,& Harbours 812,567, 490,013, 60,674: 115,480} 18,210} 50,905 1,547, 849} ) 179 oox| § 1,547,849 
Other Public VOTE Ca) om citreersces | 316,186 511,652) 273,985 89,896) 12,947; 11,087} 1,215,753) $ et (1,894,978 
3,887,990 3,716,800} 1,395,355 981,214) 144,270) 207,231) 10,332,860) 1,154,169) 11,487,029/40°38 
Interest on Public Debt v.ccccccceceees! 1,726,325) 1 st 59,242 2) 1,059,769 798,991) 68,170) 209,786) 5,322,233) 1,616,501) 6,938,734)24-39 
ee se | es _-—— if —-—— - | —__—- — a 
Other Expenses ...... edtceeteacnts spent mas) i; 261,200 te ay: eamaers 30,192 291,392 314,719 606,111] 2-13 
VYotal Expenditure .............| 9,531,693! 7,919,902} 3,594,625] 2,355,927 386,001 _ 681,674 a4 7169, 822 3,981, 721 28, 451, 548 100 


Public Debt. 


Public Debt, 31st December .... raed 46,646,449] 37,627,382, 25,840,950] 20,435,500|1, ba ie 5, poy 050 CRA ae 
Mean Rate of Interest ............+ 3°93 4°15 £:10 4:4 4°17 sod 4°35) 
Railway Construction. 
From Loans....... Linciau £) 91,380,508) 28,740,584) 15,374,419] 11,101,454) 827,34411,859,926) 89,284,235) 13,924,072 
Total Cost of Railway Construction 
on Lines open for Traffic ......... £) 30,196,504) 29,048,670) 13,332,046] 10,919 696 _871,377 2,928 5,362 87,293, 655 14,640,941 
ace Ba as 


37,162 eet 74,154,208 


4°04 


103,208,417} 


101 934 596 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSES. 


Customs and Excise per had of | Spee Ses Cl| ceo udeny sy eer ns d.\ Pay SIECs eons: Cl. |cent Oe? ein GNC ae 
population, 31st December ......... 1 46° 6i..., Sake 2 ers 10 1 12-83 28 3] 9 8 2 (Bao y rs “| 


L's. ds 
2 8) 32 


arr 


NVINVINSVL 


TVIO1LdA0 


“duooryu 


Public Debt per head of population, | 


83lst December ...... Gees penets captive 41 11. 41 83 8 5] 68 10 11) ;62 19 7/8) 7 11/88 2 8: 48 3 3) 59.18 3} 45.18 2 
AMILEP OBE IEC, CIELO! o55-.-cse-ccecnece ss Pi 9 be 6 212 1 SE Misi baa Wout £3 bg I pct ey (2) 218 5 > taal ae LAGS 
Customs and Excise in 

excess of Interest on b Amount .| £430,929) £1,567,243) £319,852 Gor £103,820/£113,288) £2,275,574 ae £2,187,929 

105] 7) aaa .... J Per head 4s. 9d.) £1 8s. 1d. 15s. 9d. ae £2 7s. 2d. 15s. 14s. 7d. ate lls. 6d. 

a ‘ Amount . See AG oer £269,558 oes aes Ae £87,745 
Ditto below ditto ... ; Per head ach i AB 16s. 7d. eee ee ae Qs. 9d. 


RerativeE Vator or PRincipAL ELEMENTS OF REVENUE AND ExPENDITURE PROPOSED BY SOME 'TO BE TRANSFERRED TO A FRDERAL 
GOVERNMENT OF AUSTRALASIA. 

Revenue from Customs and Excise, . | 
and Post and Telegraphs ....... £} 2,749,379] 3,579,362} 1,599,792 737,551} 195,395! 978,898) 9,240,377) 1,850,938) 11,091,315 
Expenditure—Customs, Post, Tele- 
graphs, Defences, and Interest on 


EOE Se ecehel faycvedl sidan £1 2,624,835] 2,546,942] 1,504,211| 1,049,170] 113,287] 294,044) 8,132,489] 1,984,034] 10,116,523 
Revenue Surplus ditto ...........4+ £ 124,544; 1,032,420) 95,581 ihe 82,108! 84,854! 1,107,888 tee 974,792 
Ditto Deficit ditto .......... soa He ase see OUIAGLO tate csattonlh heees oes i 188,096 


it 
Revenue from Customs, Excise, and | 


Post and Telegraphs, per head, £ s. dl aoe Rage le Py A d.| os: d. BOP ants AC Syed ior? Paine Shae Pears 41 a epee aes a I oe 8 Er 
MEAN POPUlALION .........cceeceeeeeees 2 910° 8 5 0 4 0° 7 2 6 5) 412) 0 21012) 2:19 8 18-0 4) 2195 
Expenditure—Customs, Post, Tele- | | | poet 
graphs, Defences, and Interest on | | | foray 
[9 277 26 3 815 9 8 5 7 $12 9119 6 212 2 8 4 8 214 8 
Revenue Surplus ditto, ditto 0 2 3! 018 9 0 410 UO RS) Or ade tol 40s 7k is 0 5 2 
Ditto Deficit ditto, ditto oad Be a | Ono Bsa. nb 0 4 4 
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Loans Expenditure of Australia and Tasmania. 
AGGREGATE UP TO AND INCLUDING YEAR 1889. 


TOTAL 


Per cent. |Per Head. 


} 


FOR CONSTRUCTION OF lacs Victoria. Queensland. pean yi e Tasmania. Pre 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ Ze £ £ 
Rallwavels oonicerauowtutase 31,380,508 | 28,740,584 | 15,874,419 | 11 101, 454 827,344 | 1,859,926 | 89,284,235 | 68-34 
Pale pTADHAL vk cies «tie dicts 726,807 786,610 815,588 219,553 97,160 | 2;645,718 | 2°03 
Roads, Bridges, Jetties, Har- | | 
HRY es ae es cig cighoane 3,209,626 | 699,902] 2,538,018 | 2,596,489 48,882 | 1,845,048 | 10,487,960 | 7°99 
Public Buildings .......... 1,227,769 | 1,904,049 788,264 680,957 : 520,053 5,121,092 3°90 
SD) Ur tia ee osetia eb 657,604 98,299 138,163 299,496 111,391 | 1,234,953 | 0°95 
Water Supply and Sewerage | 4,122,828) 5,769,133 221,170 2,685,603 | ae 12,798,729 9°80 
Other Public Works or pur- | | 
DOSS acca eer 3,428,415 4,159,062 | 1,142,104 296,062 | 109,241 | 9,129,884 | 699 
44,748,552 | 87,211,967! 24,005,701 | 19,251,691 | _ 1,891,841 | _ 4,042,819 | 180,652,571 | 100 
rae ‘ Ma UE ee 7 
Railways . Poe ae to es Miter 601,939 | 3,088,211 1,170,598 594,967 4245 | 178,548 §,628,508 | 
Telegraphs.... 0 eiec-|mee 26,499 cf 29,793 13,848 31,050 | 3518 | 104,708 | 
Roads, Bridges, Jetties, Har- | | 
hours Qos vais acct ae 264,254 72,486 154,818 93,156 32,831 122,911 | —- 789,956 
Public Buildings .......... 108,518 97,533 65,277 36,532 5 32,664 335,519 | 
Mofenteswoctccntd ats. aries 56,440 55 11,558 6520 7980 82,498 
Water Supply and Sewerage 371,604 484,068 45,368 236,521 ite 1,187,561 
Other Public Works or pur- 
MOREL ate ene ie 941,750 249,623 277,442 67,486 26,418 | 1,562,719 | 
cea wee eles | 2,965,999] 3,797,298] 1,727,035 | 1,258,986 | 135,112 | _ 967,039 | 9,591,460 | _ 
_____Pusiic Dest, 3ist DecrMBER. _ a Se gare 
Amount .....- Peete barn A £| 46, oe 449 | a7 367 027| 25,840,950 | 20,435,500 1,371,981 5,019 050 136,680,957 | 
£ Ct eee aia al ele dh ee a 
Ory lenis erent clujexe is susteterets 41 i - | a3 8 5 63 10 11 6219 7 Slee 33.2 8 43 3 3 


£ 
28°20 
0°84 


29 
“62 
"39 
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(A.) 
MINERAL RESOURCES OF TASMANIA. 
(By A. MoytGommny, M.A., Government Geologist.) 

THE mining industry of the Colony is one of its most important sources of 
wealth at the present time—tin, gold, and other minerals constituting about 
one-third of the total value of its exports. When the silver-lead fields of 
the West Coast come into productive activity, as they shortly will, mineral 
produce will form a still larger and more important fraction of the whole. 
The following table, taken from the “ Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania, 
1889,” page 347, shows the different kinds of minerals raised in commercially 
valuable quantities, and their relative importance :— 


General Return. 
Mines and Quarries for the Year 1879, and Years 1885-6-7-38-9, 


1879. 1885, jsese. |xee7. | 1888.1889. 


GoLp. | 
Number of men employed .......1 2060 868 | 837 824 893 1128 
Quantity raised............ ounces | 60,155 41,240 | 31,014 | 42,609 | 39,611 32,382 
Value of Gold produced .......... 230,895 155,309 | 117,250 | 158,588 | 147,154 119,702 
SILVER. (Argentiferous Lead.) ... | 
Number of Mines returning in- | 

ODINAUONicezssscccsceseercteess st. ee aoe he Cae ee ae 1) 
Number of men employed ...... ye Ay | me orn 34 71 
Quantity of ore raised ...... tons Son ee rl es EPs 417 415 
Value of products...........000 £ Bee hin ea op tal anh ei 5888 7044 

COPPER, | 
Number of Mines returning in- 

POPIDELON: yon oni scteere chee ook | 1 1 
Number of men employed ....... | 8 6 
Quantity of ore raised ...... tons coe al | 100 50 
Value of products...........00. - oe aee! “ii 300 

TIN. : | 
Number of Mines returning in- | | 

LORELABLON Anos see atens Cocevevsas ae 206 | 174 311 176 R2 
Number of men employed ...... a 1586 1499 2262 1912 2227 
Quantity of ore raised 5790 5461 5728 5702 5245 5550 
Value of products* ............ 347,400 | 289,433 | 355,186 | 399,140 | 356,660 321,900 

Coan, 
Number of Mines returning in- | 

TOME OM er chs ss <5 sscaceertaseriys oar BA pet es on se eae ae 
Number of men employed......... en * 49 127 85 104 134 
Quantity of ore raised...... tons 9614 6654 | 10,891 | 27,663 | 41,577 40,300 
Value of productst ............ £! 9514 6654 | 10,391 | 27,663 | 41,577 40,300 

STONE. | 
Number of Quarries returned...) .... {[* 17 26 27 26 32 
Number of men employed ....... Spear 184 132 144 96 | 128 
Quantity of stone raised :— 

Bluestone cub. ft. 2800 Su Se zx ee 2600 

EEMOSCONB 2205 0. ss.cceresess tons 1824 1330 3703 2443 1808 2028 

PANG sieves, bushels | 12,900 3450 re. ot it | ies 

HATES te aen Ws Seis aie birs . tons a 3000 | | 

Freestone, Flagstone, Building-| | H 

BLORGEs aswech assesses vee cub. ft. | 181,721 | 228,359 | 402,868 248,617 | 230,442 | 126,883 
Rubble or Metal .:,... cub. ft. 3000 | 459,000 a ay aac tn) Grae 
Rubble or Metal ......... tons Che Koad 726 oe Se 12,4698 

VALUE OF PRopucTs. | H 
BSIGALON GL ereca dens soir ecule tess: £ “Oh es Soh ax sie 13 
UMN Gere erenta an caccctce vasosecvaere £ en 2163 4503 2363 2160 | 2449 
Building-stone .... sade ne 9437 8255 6314 3831 | 3189 
Rubble or Metal ............... £ Ps J 2280 2165 2520 
Total Value of Output of Mines | | 


{ | 


and QUATTIeS ........6.cccc0.s00e £ | 587,809 | 462,996 | 495,625 | 596,203 | 559,375 497,426 
se Roessler Lb 


“General market value. + Local market value. § Dray loads. 
2 Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania, 1889,” page 186. 
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From the above it will be seen that Tin is as yet by far the most im- 
portant mineral product, Gold coming next in value, and then Coal. Up to 
the end of 1890 there has been no very large export of Silver-Lead Ore or 
of smelted Argentiferous Lead, but these will form an important factor in 
future returns. 

Useful minerals are well distributed throughout the country, there being 
few large areas in it where none are found, the principal one being the great 
greenstone plateau in the centre of the island, which appears to be very 
barren of mineral wealth. Where the more valuable metallic ores do not 
occur there is usually coal, sandstone, limestone, or some other useful mineral 
to be had. The metallic ores, as might be expected, are found mostly in the 
regions where the crystalline, metamorphic, and oldest sedimentary rocks 
occur; hence in the North-Eastern District, from Port Sorell to Seymour, 
and on the West Coast. he later rocks of the coal measures contain such 
mincrals as coal, fireclay, ironstone, sandstone, &c. They are most exten- 
sively developed in the Counties of Monmouth and Pembroke, though as yet 
the most important collieries are in the Mersey and Fingal districts. 


ites 

Here, as elsewhere, Tin is intimately associated with granitic rock. 
Almost all the parts of the country where granite is found are more or less 
tin-bearing, the metal being found either in the rock itself or in alluvial 
deposits clearly derived from its disintegration. Outside of the granite 
country no tin ore of consequence is found, hence a glance at the geological 
map at the beginning of Chapter V. finds at the same time the granite and 
the tin-bearing country. 

The principal workings are in the valleys of the Ringarooma and 
George’s Rivers, at Mount Bischoff, and at Ben Lomond. Mount Heems- 
kirk was for a time the scene of great activity in tin-mining, but has been 
practically abandoned for the present, the field not having come up to the 
somewhat extravagant expectations that were formed of it. A more extended 
list of the places where tin has been found is given in Chapter V9 The 
deposits of cassiterite may be grouped in three classes—(1) Lodes and Veins, 
(2) Impreqnations, and (8) Alluvial Deposits. There has hitherto been but 
little true lode-mining done, the lodes yet found having heen as a rule small. 
The celebrated Mount Bischoff’ deposit, though often spoken of as a lode, is 
of a somewhat mixed character, combining features of all three of the above 
sorts of deposits. Much of the surface stuff is of distinctly an alluvial 
nature, containing waterworn stones of miscellaneous nature. The deeper 
workings of the Red Face have, however, revealed ore that has not been 
moved by water, and of the true lode’character. The underground workings 
of the Mount Bischoff and Stanhope Companies have revealed true fissure 
veins carrying tinstone, and also dykes of quartz porphyry impregnated more 
or less with the ore. It is probable that the great surface deposit that has 
been worked so successfully by the Mount Bischoff Company is the result of 
the wearing down and concentration by atmosphereric agencies of a large 
mass of rock which was at one time penetrated in every direction by large 
numbers of tin-bearing lodes; veins, and porphyry dykes. The tin ore, from 
its great weight and resistance to the chemical action of the atmosphere, has 
yemained unchanged almost in situ, while much of the lighter and more 
decomposable rock in which it was enclosed has been disintegrated and 
washed away. There is thus a deposit of alluvial tin ore resting immediately 
upon the parent lodes. It is possible that the upper parts of these lodes were 
larger and richer than any yet found underground. The Red Face workings 
are in the top portion of what is probably a bulge in one of the lodes. The 
ore is here found in a matrix of brown oxide of iron, which is most likely 


See 
* Seo also pp. 91-96, ante, for further particulars regarding this important mineral.—ED. 
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the result of oxidation of a large mass of iron pyrites. The cause of the 
formation of deposits of tin ore at Mount Bischoff appears to have heen an 
intrusion of eurite porphyry and topaz rock through the ancient sandstones 
and slates of which the main mass of the mountain is composed. As above 
mentioned, the porphyry itself frequently contains tin ore, and veins in it and 
in the adjacent slates are often richly charged. In the vicinity of some of 
the intrusions almost every joint in the country rock is coated with crystals of 
cassiterite. 

Lodes have also been worked at Mount Heemskirk, the Blue Tier, and 
Ben Lomond. The Heemskirk lodes were not payable under the conditions 
of working at the time, but are likely yet tobe worked. At the Blue Tier lodes 
heen have mined upon by the Lottah, Full Moon, and Wellington Companies, 
but as yet without commercial success, the lodes being small, though often 
very rich. At Ben Lomond the Great Republic mine has been working a lode 
with considerable success, very rich ore being frequently obtained. A recent 
erushing of 34 tons is reported to have yielded 24 tons of dressed tin ore, an 
excellent result. 

Throught the granite country rock of the Blue Tier, Mount Cameron, 
and other parts of the Ringarooma District, it is a common thing to find num- 
erous small veins of quartz often carrying rich tin ore. These are not 
generally numerous enough to constitute a true “stockwork” and are not 
large or regular enough to be worth mining upon, but are sufficient to have 
supplied a very large quantity of alluvial tin ore in course of time as the 
country rock containing them has been worn away. The occurrence of these 
numerous veins renders it very probable that larger and perhaps payable 
lodes will yet be found. 

A second class of tin ore deposits has been referred to above as “ Jmpreg- 
nations.” Dykes of quartz porphyry found traversing the granite rocks of 
the Mount Cameron and Blue Tier Districts have been found frequently to 
be richly impregnated with tin ore. Such dykes are well seen in the Anchor, 
Full Moon, Wellington, and M‘Gough’s properties at the Blue Tier. Efforts 
to work these dykes have not been altogether successful up to the present, 
owing in a great measure to inadequate and badly designed machinery, but 
sufficiently so to demonstrate that with extensive and cheaply working 
crushing and dressing-plant the mines would most likely be payable. 

The third class, or Alluvial Deposits, is the most important of all as 
regards production of tin. These deposits may be distinguished as of two 
groups, (a) Tertiary, and (b) Recent. The former form the so-called “ Deep 
Leads” or “ Deep Ground” and have been laid down by a system of water- 
courses different from that now prevailing, while the latter are evidently 
deposited by the now existing streams. The mines in the vicinity of Derby are 
good examples of the Tertiary Alluvials, the stanniferous “wash” occupying 
the bed of an ancient watercourse, which, subsequently to its filling with the 
gravel, has been covered by volcanic ashes and basalt flows, and entirely 
obliterated. The “lead” runs right across the present bed of the Ringa- 
rooma River, and under what are now hills 200 or 300 feet in height. 
In the same district the recent stanniferous deposits are exemplified by the 
gravels of the Cascade River. Onder the basalts of Tertiary age in the 
vicinity of Mount Bischoff alluvial gravels have also been found, though not 
bearing tin to any payable extent so far as yet discovered. Deep leads also 
occur in the neighbourhood of George’s Bay. All throughout the alluvial 
mines‘ of the North-Eastern District there is abundant evidence that the tin 
ore has been deposited in the first instance not so much by the present streams 
as by older ones, and that these older deposits have been cut through in every 
direction by more modern watercourses, leading to a redistribution and 
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resorting of their contents. Many of them are thus somewhat curious 
mixtures of Recent and Tertiary deposits. This is well seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Gladstone. 

From the gravels, whether Tertiary or Recent, the tin ore is generally 
obtained directly by sluicing. In some cases, owing to the great depth of the 
overlying basaltic covering on the deep leads, the gravel has to be extracted 
by regular mining operations, the ground being systematically blocked out, 
and the richer wash hauled to the surface to be sluiced. Where enough water 
is readily available hydraulic sluicing is employed, but owing to difficulties in 
bringing in sufficiently large supplies for this purpose the method is not so 
extensively used as it might be, and ground-sluicing with small supplies of 
water under low pressure is most commonly adopted. Extension of the 
hydraulic system would enable a much larger quantity of gravel to be 
treated, and at much less cost. The great deposit worked by the Mount 
Bischoff Company is treated by a combination of sluicing and ore-dressing 
operations befitting its mixed alluvial and lode character. The tin-bearing 
material is quarried in large open faces, and the softer portion of it at once 
treated in box-sluices, while the harder material, containing stones of quartz 
porphyry and silicious limonite charged with tin ore is sent to a stamping 
battery. The stuff which has been treated in the box-sluices, after a partial 
concentration there, also goes to the battery. The crushed ore is treated in a 
system of classifiers, jiggers, buddles, and convex slime-tables, the whole 
forming one of the most complete tin-dressing establishments in the world. 

The black tiu, or dressed tin ore, from all parts of the colony is mostly 
all smelted in the works of the Mount Bischoff Company at Launceston, 
only a small proportion being exported for smelting elsewhere. The furnaces 
are reverberatory ones of the Cornish type. Newcastle (New South Wales) 
coal is used as fuel, and a little lime is required as a flux. 


Gold.* 


Tasmania is not a large producer of gold compared with the mainland of 
Australia, though possessing for her size a fair amount of auriferous wealth. 
It occurs, as in most places, both in reefs of quartz and in alluvial deposits. 
No very large quantities of auriferous gravel have been found, the alluvial 
gold being mostly got in shallow workings in the beds of existing streams, 
though, as in the case of tin ore, there is frequently evidence that these 
deposits result from the re-washing of older ones. On the West Coast, in 
the vicinity of the Pieman River, Long Plains, and Mount Lyell, there are 
considerable masses of gravel, probably of Tertiary age, containing a little 
gold, in which there is yet a probability of payable leads being found. At 
Beaconsfield an ancient Tertiary lead has been proved by several shafts and 
bore-holes, but has not as yet been worked with any success, though promising 
very fairly. Another effort to overcome the difficulties of its exploitation is 
now about to be made by the Ophir Gold Mining Company of Sydney. 

Alluvial gold has been got in some quantity at Beaconsfield, Lefroy, 
Lisle, Fingal, and various places on the West Coast, as shown by the follow- 
ing table, reproduced from Chapter V., Official Record, 1890,+ which also 
shows the localities where reef gold is obtained, and the relative amount of 
gold produced from each place and cach source between 1866 and 1888. 


* See also pp. 97-113, ante, for a more extended account of this precious metal, 
t See also p. 103, ante, showing results up to year 1889.—Ep, 
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Gold. | Per cent. 
District. | to 
| Alluvial. Quartz. Total. ae 
| oz. | 0%. 
HYGROUAHG Csverecscteyseccoseessserentsv=sevece 38,186 | 265,371 | 298,507 55°91 
Letroy an Back, Greeks :sssaiesr3<o0eens | 9248 82,573 91,816 17:26 
NR eee Cats co tagsans shertucnsestamees sents: | 71,660 ah 71,660 13°51 
Fingal and Mangana ......0ssscscssesssse- | “go1e | 19915 | 28,231 525 
Taye) Cul prcog beaanenane ine aoocepppdacbpondc | 23,907 745 24,652 4:69 


Mount Victoria 9695 9695 1°88 


Denison, Golconda........:.eeeeesseeerseees | "260 2951 $211 0-56 
Other places, including Gladstone, | 
Hellyer, Minnow, Forth, and Cam | 

Rivers, Branxholm, &c. .........:+00+ | 2824 2246 5070 094 

| 150,046 100-00 


582,842 


Parricont. TOOL « wtvcecesacceoresees 


The principal quartz mining districts at present are Beaconsfield, Lefroy, 
and Mathinna. Most of the reefs are found in slates, schists, and sandstones 
of Silurian or Archean age. The Tasmania mine at Beaconsfield has been 
by far the largest pagan of gold, having yielded, from 1877 to 1889, 

t 


278,661 ounces, of the value of £1,003,183, and paid in dividends £567,875. 
The reef has carried gold from the surface down to 450 feet, the deepest level 
yet worked, the Sisiobarsing most plentifully in several rich shoots which 
dip easterly in accordance with the dip of the enclosing country sandstones. 
A diamond-drill bore-hole has cut the reef at a depth of 700 feet, the core 
showing gold freely, so that a continuance of rich ore in depth is confidently 
looked forward to. 


Coal.* 


Though numerous discoveries of coal have been made at various places 
throughout the colony, only a few of the seams have yet been practically 
worked. The Coal Measures are extensively found in the north from the 
River Don to the Tamar in the County of Devon, and in the east in the 
Counties of Monmouth, Pembroke, Somerset, and Glamorgan. A consider- 
able area up the Huon valley and along the shores of D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel is also occupied by them. In the County of Cornwall the extent of 
coal-bearing country is not large, but is of great_importance, the large seams 
worked by the Cornwall and Mount Nicholas Companies being there situ- 
eee These two collieries raise more coal at present than all the rest of the 
colony. 

The coal-bearing rocks belong to two distinct geological horizons, and 
are known as the Lower and Upper Coal Measures, the former being of 
Carboniferous age, and the latter referred to the Mesozoic Period. The Older 
Coal Measures are somewhat restricted in occurrence, being found only in the 
Mersey and Don Basins in the north, and at Adventure Bay in the south.t 
The Upper Coal Measures cover a much larger area, comprising extensive 
districts in the counties above named. 

In the Mersey district (Lower Measures) it is doubtful whether there is 


* See also the account of Coal and Coal Seams, pp. 115-118, ante. 
+The coal seam worked at Port Cygnet may also be referred to the Older Coal 
Measures of Tasmania.—Ep. 
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more than one seam of coal of any importance yet found, though, being much 
broken by faults, it appears at varying clevations. It is usually from one to 
three feet in thickness; and supplies a very fair coal, non-caking, and contain- 
ing a good deal of sulphur, but still of very useful quality. Several pits 
have been opened upon it from time to time, and an attempt is now being 
made to prove the strata more thoroughly and to open up the seams still 
further. 

In the upper coal measures there are a large number of seams of coal, 
but as the strata are very much broken by faults it is not yet possible to 
establish a relation between the seams found even in closely adjoining districts, 
and no accurate estimate of the number of separate seams can therefore be 
made. The principal workings have been at Mount Nicholas, Longford, 
Sandfly, Jerusalem, York Plains, the Douglas River, and Port Arthur ; 
but coal is known to exist at numerous other places, and,* doubtless, will 
be worked as time goes on and facilities for getting the mineral to market 
increase. The coal is, generally, non-caking, and contains a large percentage 
of ash, but, though not of first-class quality, is very useful for steam purposes, 
and when burned on a grate properly adapted for such fuel it develops 
a very good heating effect. Most of the seams have as yet been worked only 
comparatively near the surface, and it is probable that when’ they are traced 
to greater depths and into undisturbed strata the quality will improve. A 
great deal has yet to be done to develop this ifhportant source of wealth, 


Silver and Lead.* 


An immense area of*ground has within the last three or four years been 
taken up in mining leases in the neighbourhood of Mount Zeehan and Mount 
Dundas on the West Coast, and near the Heazlewood and Whyte Rivers. 
About 130 square miles of ground have been taken up in mineral leases or 
applied for in these fields. Argentiferous lead ore has long been known to 
exist in the neighbourhood of the Penguin Creek, and more recently in the 
vicinity of Mount Claude and at Mount Bischoff; but it is only lately that the 
discoveries have assumed their present great importance. The three principal 
silver-lead fields,—Mount Zeehan, Mount Dundas, and Heazlewood,—show 
considerable similarity in their geological structure, the country consisting of 
Silurian slates, sandstones, and limestones, penetrated more or less by eruptive 
rocks. Of these latter a serpentinous greenstone, ranging from pure green 
serpentine to diabase and gabbro in character, is the most largely-developed, 
occupying large areas of ground at Mount Dundas and the Heazlewood, and 
bounding the Zeehan field on the western side. Besides this rock there are 
other rocks of volcanic origin appearing as tuffs and breccias interbedded with 
the slates and sandstones and as dykes penetrating them. These rocks are so 
entirely decomposed and altered by weathering agencies that their exact 
character cannot be certainly determined. The commonest sort of them is a 
granular-looking clay rock, much mottled and coloured by oxide of iron and 
speckled with whitish dots of kaolin, resulting from the alteration of felspar 
crystals. Through all these rocks, slates, sandstones, limestones, serpentines, 
and tuffs, true mineral lodes are found, containing argentiferous galena and 
carbonate of iron principally, also blende, iron pyrites, quartz, dolomite, and 
other minerals. The main lines of’ load in all three fields appear to have a 
general course between N.W. and N.N.W., thus being roughly parallel to the 
axes of the West Coast and Meredith Ranges. In the Zeehan field, and at 
Mount Dundas to a less extent, another set of lodes, running in a north- 


* See also pp. 108-113, ante, for further .nformationi relating to Silver and Lead.—Ep. 
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easterly direction, and so crossing the first set,is also found. ‘These lodes 
appear to be shorter and, on the whole, less strong than the north-westerly 
ones, but equally rich, or even richer, in mineral contents. It is not yet 
determined if these two sets of lodes are of contemporaneous origin, or which 
one is younger than the other if they are of different age of formation. 

Where the lodes crop out in high ground they are almost always more or 
less thoroughly oxidised to gossans, consisting mainly of oxides of iron and 
manganese, and rarely carrying any payable quantity either of lead or silver. 
Occasionally, however, pyromorphite (phosphate of lead) and crocoisite 
(chromate of lead) are found in them, and sometimes chloride and other ores 
of silver. Asa rule, however, the ferruginous outcrops are poor, the metallic 
contents having apparently been leached from them. In most cases work has 
not yet proceeded far enough to show if there is an enrichment of the lode 
beneath the oxidised capping; but the discovery of extremely good carbonate 
of lead, and of kaolin charged with carbonate of lead and silver ores, im- 
mediately above galena in the Silver Queen mine at Zeehan, and of rich car- 
bonate of lead in the Maestri Broken Hil] mine at Mount Dundas, seems to 
point to the inference that the lodes will be found to be so enriched beneath the 
gossans. In Balstrup’s mine the gossan cut in an adit a considerable depth 
below the surface is markedly richer both in lead and silver than on 
the surface. 

The preponderance of carbonate of iron over quartz in the gangue of the 
lodes, and the generally pure character of the galena, are very favourable for 
the easy smelting of these ores. In some of the mines, however, there are 
large quantities of zine blende and pyrites, and the treatment of these ores 
will prove more difficult, dressing works being required to separate the 
various constituents. The galena is generally rich in silver, the mean of 71 
assays, by Messrs. Ward & Provis, giving 63% per cent. of lead and 65 ozs. 
of silver to the ton. Frequently it carries over 100 ozs. of silver per ton, and 
in the ore from a few of the mines a little gold has also been found. Some- 
times the ore contains antimony, and this antimonial ore appears to be 
generally very rich, assays of as much as 1800 ozs. to the ton having been 
obtained from it. No smelting works have yet been erected on the fields, 
their state of development and the means of communication being not yet fit 
for their establishment and support. Owing to the wet and swampy nature 
of the ground, and to its being covered with dense forest, it is almost impossible 
to get any machinery on to it without enormous expense. Communication 
by means of roads, tramways, and railways is being established between the 
mineral fields and the main centres of population ; but the work is necessaril y 
slow, and till it is completed no great progress is possible. A railway is in 
course of construction from the port of Strahan, on Macquarie Harbour, to 
Mount Zeehan, and a tramway from Zeehan to Mount Dundas. When these 
are completed the fields should make rapid progress. The Heazlewood and 
Whyte River fields are in the same way not able to make much advancement, 
pending the completion of the road to Waratah or of a tramway projected by 
the Godkin Company. These factors have to be considered in explanation of 
the small export of ore from so large and promising a mineral district. At 
Mount Zeehan, and to some extent at Dundas and Heazlewood also, heavy 
drainage machinery will have to be erected before ore can be raised 
in quantity to support smelting works, and till good means of carrying such 
plant to the ground have been perfected work must almost be ata standstill. 
The natural difficulties in getting a mine into working order in these fields are 
very considerable, and time must be expended to overcome them. Less than 
two years, however, ought now to show a large production of lead and silver. 
It is not yet certain whether furnaces will-be erected at Mount Zechan or at 
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Strahan to smelt the ore from the Zeehan and Dundas mines. Practical con- 
siderations of cost of obtaining ore, fuel, aud flux will decide their location. 

In the Godkin mine at the Whyte River a large quantity of native silver 
has been found in galena. The country rock where this occurs is limestone : 
where the lode passes into sandstone it contains chloride of silver and but little 
lead ore. The owners are about to erect smelting works of their own, and to 
build a tramway to connect their mine with the Emu Bay and Mount 
Bischoff Company’s Railway at Waratah. 

From the richness of the lodes, their large: number, and the great extent 
of country over which they are distributed, there is every reason to expect 
with confidence that the West Coast Silver-Lead Fields will be large and per- 
manent sources of wealth to the Colony. The lodes are true fissure veins, and 
will doubtless extend to any depth to which they may be followed. From 
the character of the fields it may. be predicted that, while individual mines 
will have frequent vicissitudes of fortune, the district as a whole will keep up 
a steady output of metal, the number of known veins being a sufficient 
guarantee that as one rich bunch of ore gives out, others will be found in 
previously poor lodes. 

Indications of the probable extension of the present known silver fields are 
quite numerous, and there is reason to expect that a great part of the Silurian 
and Archean formations on the West Coast will prove rich in argentiferous 
and other minerals. These formations appear to be highly metalliferous all 
throughout the Colony. 

Copper. 

Native copper has been found in considerable quantities in the Mount 
Lyell District, and small quantities of copper ores are found with the silver- 
Jead minerals in parts of the West Coast fields; but, with the exception of the 
deposits of copper pyrites at Saxon’s Creek, in the West Tamar District, no 
discoveries of this metal have yet been made of sufficient importance to be 
worked. Very good chalco-pyrite has, however, been got at Saxon’s Creek, 
and a company has recently been formed to work the mines. 


Bismuth. 


This metal has been found in large quantity in hornblende rock at Mount 
Ramsay, the deposit being described some years ago by Professor Ulrich as 
“‘a discovery representing to my knowledge one of, if not the most important 
and richest made of this rare metal in recent times.” No mining work of any 
extent has yet been done, though efforts are now being made to have the 
deposit regularly opened up. 

Zine. 

Blende occurs frequently in some quantity in parts of the West Coast 
silver-lead fields, and as it is often argentiferous it will no doubt be worked 
for silver. Should it be found in sufficient quantity to support special works 
for its reduction it will be of value for its zinc as well. Present appearances 
favour the belief that when ore-dressing is thoroughly established at Zeehan, 
and the Heazlewood and the mines are in full working order, there will be 
enough blende separated from the galena ores to render its special treatment 
necessary, and a small production of metallic zine may therefore be anticipated. 


Iron.* 


The Colony has rich stores of the ores of iron, but commercial conditions 
do not yet allow of their being profitably worked. Near Beaconsfield there 


* See also pp. 89-90, 457, for further information relating to Iron.—Ep. 
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are extensive deposits of red and brown hematite and magnetite, the latter 
containing a little chromium. Brown hematite of good quality is found also 
on the east side of the Penguin Creek, and red hematite at Marsden’s Hill, 
Brown hematite and magnetite occur on the west side of the Mount Zeehan 
silver field; and throughout all the West Coast silver fields the immense out- 
crops of manganiferous brown hematite would be of value as iron ores under 
favourable market conditions. Doubtless many other deposits of iron ore 
than are now known exist throughout the Colony, but owing to their being 
at present of no market value there has been no inducement to look for them. 
In course of time the extensive and rich stock of iron ore in this country 
will be sure to be of great value, and will be the basis of large industries, 


Nickel. = 


The hydrous carbonate of nickel (zaratite), and silicate of nickel, have 
been found in the serpentine rocks of the Heazlewood District, but it is very 
doubtful if there is enough ore to pay for working. j 


Rarer Minerals. 


None of these are yet exported, though several occur in sufficient quan- 
tities to be of some commercial value. Wolfram has been found with tin ore 
at Ben Lomond, the Blue Tier, and other places, occasionally in considerable 
masses worth saving as a by-product while mining for the more valuable 
tin ore. Molybdenite occurs in much the same way, and, like wolfram, 
has a small commercial value. Chromite or chromic iron ore has been 
found in small quantities in the serpentine rocks of the Heazlewood dis- 
trict, and might perhaps be found in larger masses if looked for. Good 
parcels of this ore are readily saleable. In the Ben Lomond district 
arsenolite, or natural white arsenic, has been found in unusually large and 
solid masses, no doubt derived from the oxidation of arsenical pyrites. If 
found in any quantity this could very easily be refined to white arsenic for 
export. Alunogen, or sulphate of alumina, occurs in the neighbourhood of 
Chudleigh, along with sulphates of magnesia, iron, and other bases. The 
quantity easily available is reported to be very large ; if so, it would probably 
be worth refining to a marketable product. 


Precious Stones. 


One small diamond is said to haye heen found in the Arthur River 
district. Sapphires, some of good size and quality, are frequently found in 
the tin drifts of the Weldborough and other north-eastern districts, along with 
garnets, spinnels, zircons, topazes, and occasionally beryls and chrysoberyls. 
The topazes of Flinders’ Island are very large and fine, and are often cut and 
sold as “ Flinders’ Island diamonds.” Most of the varieties of quartz, 
rock crystal, chalcedony, agate, cornelian, onyx, jasper, &c., are found in the 
Colony. Such as have a good colour have always a market value when cnt 
and polished. In the tin-drifis at Gladstone large crystals of smoky quartz 
are very common. They are gathered by the Chinese, and exported by them 
for the manufacture of dark spectacles, 


Ornamental Stones. 


Very pretty green serpentine of various shades is found near Beacons- 
field, Mount Dundas, and the Heazlewood. It takes a good polish, and 
might be used for a variety of indoor ornamental work. The fine crystalline 
dark blue limestone of Silurian or pre-Silurian age found at Beaconsfield, in 
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the Mersey Basin, on the Gordon River, and elsewhere, takes a very fine 
polish, works well, and yields an excellent dark or black marble, occasionally 
very prettily variegated with white calcite veins. Should a place be found 
where this stone could be got in large strong blocks close to a shipping-place, 
marble quarries would probably give good protits. A very handsome shell 
marble occurs at Maria Island, and could be readily put upon the market. 
Many of the varieties of granite found in Tasmania are very well fitted for 
ornamental and monumental purposes, and will doubtless be much used when 
facilities exist for getting the stone cheaply to the ports. 


Building Stones. 


Quarries were at one time opened for slate in the Tamar District, but 
have been ‘abandoned. Some fair slate was obtained, but the bulk of the 
product was not of good quality. Perhaps, as the material has been shown 
to exist in the country, future operations will result in finding a really good 
article. The greenstone (diabase) so common in many places, is much used 
for road metal, manufacture of concrete, foundations for buildings, paving, 
and rough building. Sandstones belonging to the Upper Coal Measure 
series are very largely used for building purposes, dressing easily, and lasting 
well. Many of the best buildings in Hobart and other towns are built of this 
sort of stone. It is usually of a yellowish or brownish tint, but is occasionally 
almost pure white. Quarries of this white sandstone have been worked at 
Okehampton and Prosser’s Bay, the stone being exported to Melbourne, 
Owing to the great expense of getting it to market the quarries have been 
practically abandoned. Good grindstones are cut still at Prosser’s Bay, 
Fireclay of good quality is found with many of our coal seams, but is not 
yet made much use of, while brick clay of various qualities is common 
almost everywhere, and is much used locally. Lime and hydraulic lime ave 
easily obtained from the limestones common in the Silurian and Coal Measure 
formations. The dark crystalline Silurian limestones generally afford a purer’ 
lime than the shell limestones of the Coal Measures, which are more 
hydraulic when burned. Very good Portland cement has been made from 
some of the hydraulic limestones of Maria Island, and its manufacture 
promises to be an important industry. 


A review of the Mineral Resources of Tasmania shows that she is 
bountifully endowed with great variety and abundance of mineral wealth. 
Her future prosperity depends more on the development of her stores of coal 
and metals than on the agricultural, pastoral, and timber industries. 
While these are not thought lightly of, it is remembered that in them our 
Colony has no especial advantages over her rivals, and in many respects is-at 
a disadvantage, hence it is not to them that she will owe future eminence. 
Her great wealth of minerals and natural advantages as a manufacturing 
centre will, however, necessarily make her take a leading part not only as a 
producer of raw materials, but also as a maker of finished products. With 
large coal supplies, an excellent temperate climate, plentiful water, and large 
stores of tin, gold, iron, silver, and lead, her manufacturing future is 
assured, 


IRON ORE DEPOSITS. 457 


NOTES by T. C. Just, (formerly Local Director British and Tasmanian 
Charcoal Iron Company, Limited), on the Iron Ore Deposits of the 
River Tamar District, Tasmania, and on the Manufacture of Pig 
Iron therefrom.* 


Tue deposits of Iron ore to which this paper relates are those on the western 
side of the River Tamar, forming a series of ridges underlying to the eastward 
the line of hills known as the “ Asbestos Range,” which forms the watershed of 
the country between the River Tamar and Port Sorell. The principal iron- 
bearing country is situated upon two arms of the Tamar known as West Arm 
and Middle Arm, and within five miles of George Town Lighthouse, at the 
mouth of that river. This district was once generally known as Ilfracombe, 
but the name now properly applies to the township on the western shore of 
Middle Arm. 

Very early in the history of the Colony attention was directed to these 
iron deposits, and Lieut.-Governor Collins forwarded a quantity of the ore to 
England, but what became of it isnot known. Mr. Surveyor-General Evans, 
writing in reference to it (1822) says :—‘‘ Within a few miles of Launceston 
there is a most surprising abundance of iron. Literally speaking, there are 
entire mountains of this ore, which is so remarkably rich that it has been 
found to yield 70 per cent. of pure metal. These mines have not yet been 
worked ; the population, indeed, of the settlement will not allow this; but 
there cannot be any doubt of their becoming at no very remote period a source 
of considerable’ wealth to its inhabitants.” In a report of Commissioner 
Bigge, who was appointed many years ago to enquire into the state of agri- 
culture and trade in New South Wales, occurs. the following sentence tho 
attempt has yet been made to convert into metal the iron ore that has been 
found in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. At the distance of 
eight miles from Port Dalrymple, in Van Diemen’s Land, considerable 
quantities of iron ore have been discovered upon the surface, which, upon 
analysis in this country (England), have been found to consist of pure pro- 
toxide of iron, similar to the black iron ore of Sweden, and furnishing a very 
pure and malleable metal.” 

In 1872 the late Mr. James Scott and myself took up, under the 
Mineral Regulations, 400 acres of this iron-bearing land, and formed the 
British and Tasmanian Charcoal Iron Company, which expended over 
£80,000 in the endeavour to establish a large iron factory, with what result 
will be presently explained. Before engaging in such expensive operations 
every care was taken to ascertain the true quality of the ore, as the following 
record of analyses will show :—“ Mr. G. Foord, Government Chemist and 
Assayer of Melbourne, described samples of magnetic iron ore sent to him 
from Anderson’s Creek to contain 70 per cent. of metallic iron, and said that 
if the ore existed in any quantity, and under circumstances otherwise favour- 
able for economic treatment, its high percentage of iron and its freedom from 
all obnoxious constituents will render it of great value for iron and steel 
manufacture. 

In 1872 Mr. Sydney Gibbons, F.C.S., the well-known analysist of 
Melbourne, tested six samples of brown hematite ore forwarded from this 


* See also pp. 88-90, ante, for further particulars regarding the Iron Deposits of 
Tasmania.—Ep, 
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locality, which ranged for metallic iron as follows :—49°50 per cent. ; 58°5 per 
cent. ; 59 per cent.; 68 per cent.; 52 per cent.; and 69 per cent. Mr. 
Gibbons declared all to be remarkably fine samples of their kind, free from all 
features of an objectionable character, such as phosphorus, &c.” 

Analyses made in England were even more satisfactory. A sample 
tested at Lay’s Chemical Works, near Stourbridge, in 1872, yielded 50-9 per 
cent. metallic iron, A sample tested about the same time by Messrs. Johnson 
and Sons, assayers to the Bank of England, H.M. Mint, &c., yielded 59°50 
per cent. Mr. James W. Montgomery, F.C.S., of the Chemical Works, 
Whitehaven, tested a sample ‘ of magnetic oxide of iron of excellent quality,” 
and found it to yield 71:80 per cent. metallic iron. A further sample of ore 
yielded 63:79 per cent., and another sample 63:24 per cent. metallic iron. 
Dr. John Black, Ph. D., tested a sample of iron from Anderson’s Creek in 
1873, which, he estimated, would yield of pig iron 64°42 per cent., or of 
metallic iron 59°47 per cent., or in quantity as follows :—Pig iron, 12 cwt. 
99 lbs. per ton of ore, or, in other words, 381 ewts. 5; lbs. of ore would be 
required to make a ton of pigs. 

Mr. R. Carter Moffatt, Ph. C., tested two samples of ore, one of which 
yielded 61-74 per cent., and the other 70°72 per cent. of metallic iron. Other 
samples were tested with equally favourable results by Dr. Wallace, of 
Glasgow, and other analysts. 

It is remarkable that in but one of the analyses was the mineral chromium 
mentioned, and then only “a trace;” while in an analysis made by Mr. 
Alfred H. Allen, F.C.S., the Public Analyst for North Derbyshire and 
Sheffield (26th January, 1877), showed chromium, none; sulphur, 0°73 
per cent. ; 

It should be noted here that soon after the British Tasmanian Charcoal 
Iron Company was started, Messrs. Evans, Douglas und others formed the 
Hematite Iron Company, to smelt iron ores on land about five miles distant. 
They erected a small furnace and produced some excellent pig iron, but not on 
a scale to be profitable. An analysis of their ores made by Mr. Woodgate 
in 1880 is given by Mr. Johnston in the Official Record. Out of four 
samples two show only traces of chromium, while two others exhibit 3 per 
cent. and 3*4 per cent.; yet the analyses of iron “reduced from the IIfra- 
combe Ores” show chromium to the extent of 5'1 and 46 per cent. respec- 
tively, according to the same authority. I think there has been some 
confusion about the samples treated, and that the pig iron was most probably 
from the British and Tasmanian Company’s works. As a matter of fact, the 
Hematite Company were taking their ore from an open cutting near the 
surface. The experience gained at Anderson’s Creek showed that the chro- 
mium did not present itself until the mine had been considerably opened out. - 
IT fear, however, that the ores of the whole West Tamar District are more or 
less impregnated with chromic oxide, which renders the pig iron hard or 
brittle, and unmarketable, excepting for very special purposes. Nevertheless, 
some good iron was made.* 

Towards the close of 1875 the Hematite Iron Company shipped to 
England 200 tons of their pig iron, which realised the very high price of 
£6 7s. Gd. per ton, ordinary Scotch pig being then quoted at £3 6s. per ton 
cash at the works. The iron was reported of “ good quality,” but the pigs 
very roughly cast. The analysis of this iron was as follows :— 


* The Anderson Creek deposits, containing chromium, form only a very small portion of 
the Iron Deposits of Tasmania, and there is no evidence of the presence of chromium in 
other extensive deposits, such as at Heemskirk, Mount Donaldson, Penguin, and other 
notable localities.—Ep. 
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DiGnigzectns cuasne sa leasss caleabap os 94°40 
Combined Carbon ............... 0:96 
GRAD e lex, dic resapececcusceets oot 3°08 
Silivonicak. steers 0:89 
RID MUY a ceswatectssnecssscte cece: 0:22 
Phosphorus caccuctuscaste seed J rer 0:09 
Man panese ai: icesisaseeteones ote 0-24 
On ahaeNse et cae tren cee Garee eke sents 0-12 

100-00 


The magnitude of the Iron ore deposits at the Iron Hills, Anderson’s 
Creek, (included in the British and Tasmanian Charcoal Iron Company’s 
lease) was well tested during 1873, when three bores were put down on 
Mount Vulcan, 218 feet above the Creek, and 262 feet above sea level, to 
depths of 87 feet 6 in., 70 feet, and 49 feet 6 inches respectively. The results 
from the surface were as follows :— 

No. 1 Bore :—19 feet 6 inches ironstone; 19 feet clay with iron 
pebbles; 10 feet 6 inches conglomerate oxide and magnetic iron; 1 foot 
3 inches pure magnetite; 6 feet 9 inches green and blue clay; 1 foot 
6 inches pure magnetite ; 29 feet decomposed greenstone; then hard rock, 
believed to be ironstone. Augers broke, and hore was not continued. 

No. 2 Bore :—19 feet ironstone ; 5 feet 6 inches sand with iron pebbles ; 
8 feet 6 inches magnetic iron; 24 feet 6 inches decomposed greenstone; 
12 feet 6 inches serpentine. Water prevented further boring. 

No. 3 Bore :—24 feet ironstone; 6 feet 6 inches clay and iron pebbles; 
3 feet 6 inches ironstone; 4 feet black sand and iron; 2 feet 6 inches iron- 
stone; 2 feet soft ironstone; 7 feet brown hematite; in same when bore was 
discontinued. 

Boring was afterwards continued to a depth of 179 feet, showing the 
same description of country, beds of serpentine rock alternating with seams 
iron ore. Much of the serpentine carried veins of asbestos. I have not the 
details of this bore, but it showed very large beds of serpentine. After the 
first iron ore was struck below the surface, 58 feet of serpentine; then a 
5 fi. Gin. seam of iron ore; then 52ft. 6 in. of serpentine; and a 6ft. Sin. 
seam of magnetic iron ore. Below this, serpentine and asbestos were again 
encountered. The bore was discontinued, having proved all that was required 
for the purposes of the company. Speaking of the one hill, Mount Vulcan, 
Mr. Robert Scott, the Manager, reported—‘ By further explorations and 
borings I found that the quantity of hematite ore might safely be estimated 
at one million tons, or sufficient to produce 20,000 tons of cast iron annually 
for the next 25 years. On the top of this hill I bored through 20 feet of 
hematite, then through 30 feet of clay, and at the time I left the bore was 
3 feet into magnetic iron, which latter is not included in my estimate.” 

I will now proceed to deal with the operations of the British and 
Tasmanian Charcoal Iron Company. After from £10,000 to £12,000 had 
been expended in preliminary works, mining, &c., the capital was enlarged to 
£100,000, and an extensive plant ordered from the establishment of Messrs. 
A. Barclay and Sons, Caledonian Foundry, Kilmarnock, and erected at Port 
Lempriere, on the west bank of the Tamar. The works were formally 
opened on 17th June, 1876, when His Excellency the Governor, Sir F. A. 
Weld, K.C.M.G., applied the blast to the furnace. This was a large fire- 
clay cupola encased in heavy plate iron. Its total height was about 76 feet, 
outside diameter 23 feet, greatest inside diameter 15 feet, and internal capacity 
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4500 cubic feet. There were four tuyers, supplied with hot or cold blast by a 
blast engine of 250 horse power, the air cylinder being 5 ft. 10 in. in diameter, 
with a stroke of 9 feet. Heating ovens, air receivers, elevators, and all 
necessary appliances were of the most modern design, the whole plant having 
specially constructed in Scotland under the supervision of the manager, Mr. 
R. Scott. A railway, thoroughly equipped, communicated with the mine, and 
there were two jetties where coal was landed and conveyed direct to a range 
of 40 coking ovens where it was prepared for the furnace. 

The chief difficulty with which we had to deal in treating the red and 
brown hematite ores of Anderson’s Creek was the presence, in unknown 
quantities, of the mineral called chromite, which contains the metal chromium, 
Chromite is a dark brown, almost black, crystalline mineral, found in masses 
in some parts of America and also in New Caledonia; but in Tasmania it is 
only known in association with our iron deposits, and then at some distance 
from the surface. The quantity present cannot be determined excepting by 
an analysis of the products of the furnace, and the appearance of the pig iron 
produced. A practised eye may distinguish, by the aid of a glass, the mineral 
running in fine threads through the ore, but it would be impossible to separate 
it before smelting, and, unfortunately, no means have yet been discovered of 
eliminating it in the blast furnace in the process of smelting for pig iron. 

The metal chromium was discovered by Vanquelin in 1797. It was 
found in a rare Siberian mineral which contained lead, and was called from 
its colour red lead, but which is now known as chromate of lead. Chromium 
is a white metal with a shade of yellow, lustrous, and very infusible. It 
forms numerous compounds with other metals. Its specific gravity is 5:5. 
Heated with nitre it forms chromic acid, which is of a red colour, largely 
used in the arts in the production of various coloured compounds. Chromate 
and bichromate of potash, for instance, are much employed by calico printers, 
and the chromates of lead make yellow and red dyes and paints. The oxide 
of chrome is green, and is used for colouring porcelain and in enamel, while it 
is said that chromic acid gives its colour to the ruby, and that the green of the 
emerald is due to oxide of chrome. 

It was reported to us that the presence of this chromium would be 
an advantage in our Tasmanian pig iron, which, it was thought, would bring 
it into demand for the enrichment and strengthening of steel products, 
especially such as were required for the manufacture of tools. ‘The Company, 
therefore, sent large quantities of the iron to England, and had experiments 
made by the very best authorities and under the most skilled supervision. 

Various opinions were expressed at the time these experiments were 
proceeding as to the value of chrome steel for tools. Mr. Butler, of the 
Kirkstall Forge Company, spent some months in America, and reported that 
such tools were used at the works where he was studying, but were found 
brittle, and laid aside. It is a fact that several chrome iron and _ steel 
companies were established in America, and tools made from American 
chrome steel were at one time offered as a speciality in Melbourne. The 
chrome there, however, was introduced in the form of chromite ore, found in 
the vicinity of Baltimore. It is doubtful whether the companies would have 
worked with an alloy like chromic pig iron. 

I now give the result of English experience with the chromic pig iron :— 
Mr. William Baker, an Associate of the Royal School of Mines, London, 
F.C.S., &c., reported on 18th January, 1877, and referring to an analysis 
which had been sent to him, says :—‘ The description of the physical charac- 
teristics of this pig iron, viz., that it is hard and white, with large crystalline 
plates like spiegeleisen, does not correspond to the analysis quoted. White 
iron contains the carbon mostly in the combined state, and 3 per cent. of 
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graphite carbon should represent a grey, or at least a mottled iron approaching 
a softness suitable for foundry purposes. However, a pig iron with five per 
cent. of chromium has not yet been known or described, and as the ores of 
Tasmania are known to contain Titanium, I am inclined to believe that this 
is the element, and not chromium, which is present. 

The amount of sulphur (0°6 per cent.) is ten times the quantity found in 
good hematite pig iron, whilst the amount of phosphorus is favourable, and 
is near the quantities found in our pig irons produced from spathic ores in 
Durham. 

“ Supposing the pig iron to contain any amount of chromium, it could 
only be introduced by the use of ores containing so large a quantity of 
chrome oxide (chrome iron ore) that the reduction must have been attended 
with ditticulty on account of the infusibility of the slag. There would be, 
however, no difficulty in removing this element, either in the ordinary 
methods of refining in the open hearth, or in the process of puddling for 
malleable iron.” 

“There are no recorded observations on a pig iron containing even one 
per cent. of chromium, but alloys have been made in the laboratory which 
have brought out the fact pretty conclusively that chromium renders steel 
very hard, and above a certain quantity makes it-too brittle to be of any 
practical value.” 

“The quantity of: chromium which has a useful effect is about 0-6 per 
cent. I have known tools to be made with this amount, which were certainly 
superior to tools made of the best Swedish. Lately, some American firm has 
introduced this steel into the market, but I do not think it is an established 
fact that it will be a permanent article of manufacture, as I believe the steel is 
not likely to stand reheating on account of the tendency of the chromium to 
oxidise, but this may be only a question of proper treatment. 

“T should say, from my knowledge of the Tasmanian ores, that, if 
smelted with charcoal a superior iron could be produced by skilful management. 
For the Bessemer process there should be as much as 3°5 or 4 per cent. of 
graphite carbon, and about as much silicon. If a pure white iron were made 
it could be used in the place of spiegeleisen in the melting of steel in pots by 
the direct process, or for making malleable cast iron. ‘The latter process con- 
sists in casting articles, such as wheels, saddlery iron, &c., and heating them 
in oxide of iron, as done by Crowley & Sons of this town (Sheffield), For 
this purpose a good white iron is required, free from silicon. The presence of 
0:5 per cent., or even a little more chromium, would enhance the value of the 
white iron [for direct steel-making ; but we have no experience of how it 
would behave in making malleable cast iron.” 

“Tn conclusion, I may state that any pig iron containing under -05 of 
phosphorus is valuable for the Siemens-Martin process, and even to mix with 
very siliceous or graphitic pigs in the Bessemer process.” 

In February, 1877, Dr. R. Carter Moffat, of Newarthill, Motherwell, 
made an exhaustive chemical and spectroscopical analysis of samples of the 
pig iron which were forwarded to him. He described the samples as “ look- 
ing very well, No. 1 particularly so. The crystals are very large and plate- 
like, while No. 2 crystals are small.’’ Having completed his analysis, Dr. 
Moffat reported it as follows :— 
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No. 1. No. 2. 


Metallic iron..... Sees SCTE oe 89-72 97°82 
Metallieichromiupizccs.+ccasecssesscenas 9:27 1:43 
Sulphur and phosphorus ...... ARIS traces. traces. 
Nickel, cobalt, manganese ........... -- none. 
Tin, antimony, and molybdenum...... ~ traces, 
Nitride of titanium .. 


Titannic acid ......,... Ee eee Nectaenis eee! ae 
Silica 0°75 
Oxides of vanadium a carbon 

100: 00 
Specific gravity (water 1)-............<. 75D 6-10 


The great hardness of these samples is due, I believe, to the presence of 
chromium and titanium. The other ingredients found on analysis do not, in 
my opinion, exercise any specific action. The presence of vanadium, found in 
both specimens, is rather an unusual constituent. It is likely to be derived 
from the ores. Titanium, in even less than one per cent., increases the 
hardness and strength of the iron very much; chromium renders it very 
hard. Vanadium is, I understand, in great repute for wire- drawing.” 

(It may be mentioned that the mineral vanadium takes its name from a 
Scandinavian deity Venadis. The metal was discovered in 1830 by Professor 
Seftstrom, of Fahlun, in iron prepared from the iron ore of Taberg in Sweden. 
This mineral has also been found in a lead ore from Wanlockhead in Scotland, 
and in a similar mineral from Zimapan in Mexico, Vanadium is a white 
brittle metal closely resembling chromium.) 

Dr. Moffat ‘reported his opinion “that the chromium will not be 
extracted satisfactorily in the blast furnace. It may be got rid of in part by 
the use of fluxes put ina few hours previous to running off the metal. A 
mixture of soda ash and nitrate of soda, in proportions varying with the 
uae uty of chromium and metal in the furnace thrown in, say one hour before 
tapping the molten pig, may have the effect of oxidising ihe chromium, in 
which case the remaining slag will be coloured yellow. The titanium -vill 
not, I feel sure, be removed to any great extent. 

Very great attention was given to our Tasmanian chromic pig on by 
Mr. Edward Riley, who had a laboratory and assay offices at No. 2, City 
Road, London, and at 144, Finsbury-square, and was considered one ‘of the 
best authorities on iron in England. Early in February, 1877, Mr. Riley 
forwarded an analysis of two s samples of pig iron, as follows ;— 


No. 8 No. 2. 
WarbonsAyscsuaseater estes Soveaen 4-200 3:270 
Silicium’ gssss<aes Bate aenaateea shale ‘976 124 
MN PHU cet aes pce etecon 207 *562 
Phos phoris-.<ccwereseevecsessossee 055 054 
ALTON cose seeks ea eae eee 88°343 91:362 
Chromium ..........++. Roctueeaass 6:287 4143 
Manganese....--..2.-050.ce0tseoes Nil. Nil. 
Copper=..--.><- vapeosecerne cvescresm EACORe Traces. 


100-068 99-515 
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Sample No. 1 was described as white pig iron, with bright silvery crystal- 
line structure, somewhat similar in appearance to spiegeleisen, and by any 
practical man would be considered the same. Sample No. 2 was white iron 
with a dull white fracture—what I should call dirty white iron. Judging 
wholly from its appearance, one would form a favourable impression as to the 
quality of No. 1 pig, and an unfavourable impression as to No. 2. 

Uses as Pig-iron.—As to the effect chrominm has on pig-iron, we have 
no very definite and conclusive information. Pig-iron containing chromium 
has been used in the United States for making very hard castings. For this 
purpose the pig must necessarily be grey, and any application of your iron in 
this direction would bear a mixture. I cannot help thinking an application 
to a limited extent may be found for making hard castings, and probably 
chilled castings. 

Uses as Wrought-iron—As to the results of puddling chromium pig 
(white pig is specially adapted for puddling), I must admit I am unable to 
give you a very definite opinion. My impression is that the bulk of the 
chromium will be puddled out—still some will probably be retained, and this, 
in conjunction with the high percentage of carbon, will, in my judgment, make 
a hard rigid iron with a high tensile strain. Should this be combined with 
toughness (a very necessary requisite) it may prove to be valuable for special 
purposes. 

Application for making Stecl—The appearance and character of the 
No. 1 pig would naturally suggest its use for the manufacture of steel. 
Unfortunately, the percentage of sulphur is rather high. I am inclined to 
think the sulphur may to some extent be eliminated, or so modified that some 
very good chromium tool-steel may be made by an admixture with your pig. 
Chromium steel has been introduced into this country from America, and the 
report I had of'a tool used in a coal-cutting machine was very satisfactory. 
The steel 1 found on examination to contain a very notable amount of 
chromium. It is asserted by some American patentees that chromium plays 
the part of carbon, and that chromium steel contains no carbon. This is not 
correct ; still I think chromium may play an important part in tool-steel. 
Experiments are now being carried out at Sheffield. 

As to use in the manufacture of Bessemer Stecl.—It has been asserted 
that an alloy of chromium has the same effect as spiegeleisen in the Bessemer 
process, and it has been called Chromeisen. As to the success of this appli- 
cation I have no definite information. Looking at the composition of your 
pig I fear the sulphur would be an objection, and it is very doubtful if 
chromium would have the effect of modifying the sulphur, as manganese does. 
It is possible, however, that a mixture of chromium pig might be used with 
spiegelessia or ferro-manganese, as a mixture with other pig-iron when in the 
converter. Its application (except in special cases) in this direction will, I 
think, be as much due to the high percentage of carbon as to the chromium. 
This may all blow out : should it not do so, then possibly a little chromium 
in the steel might make it adapted for the manufacture of rails, giving the 
rails hardness, with a low percentage of carbon. This will, however, depend 
on the chromium not interfering with the toughness of the metal, or making 
it liable to break by impact.” 

Mr. Riley does not in this communication suggest the possibility of 
getting rid of the chromium, considering it desirable first to ascertain whether 
it “may not be a positive advantage.” He says, “it is possible the presence 
of chromium in the ore may prevent the production of grey pig, or at any 


rate may make the manufacture difficult.” . . . “As your iron is quite 
a new material it will be requisite to try some very careful practical experi- 
ments with it under scientific guidance.” 
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In a communication, dated March 13th, 1877, Mr. Riley criticised the 
report of Dr. Moffat as ‘ written by a chemical enthusiast,” and says, “ he is in 
error as to the titanium, the substance he has mistaken for it being chromium; ” 
and states that even if he did discover the minerals named, “they have not 
the slightest practical bearing on the question.” 

He says, further, “The Titanic Iron and Steel Company was an utter 
failure, and was wound up, and although I have, for clients of mine, for 
years endeavoured to introduce and use titaniferous iron ores, I have utterly 
failed to do so.” . . . “I can tell you as a fact, from my own personal 
knowledge, that from £250,000 to £350,000 have been sunk in titanic iron 
ores in Norway and Canada from which there is no return whatever. 

“ Some experiments were made with your pig iron at Shetheld by Mr. 
William Cook. He mixed it with ordinary foundry iron, and made castings 
with it for machinery. For this purpose it was not in my opinion at all 
adapted, and the result was precisely as one would anticipate—a weak casting. 
White pig iron such as yours could only be used for hardening pig iron or 
making chilled castings.” 

The experiments made were not very satisfactory. “I saw a bloom that, 
| was informed, was made by puddling a mixture of half chromium pig and 
half hematite pig ; the bloom was not welded, and could not be worked.” 

“T should observe that the chromium pig melts with difficulty, and 
remains unmelted after the iron used as a mixture is fluid. This hardly gives 
the chromium pig fair play. It should be melted with other pig in a refinery, 
and then puddled after having been made into metal. 

“ Four heats in four furnaces were puddled whilst I was at Messrs. 
Cook’s works, one ninth of chromium pig being used as a mixture with 
hematite pig and pig made at the works. The chromium pig was charged 
first so as to give it more time to melt. Soon after melting, and before the 
boil, samples of the cinder were taken. These were found to contain 
chromium. 

“The puddied bar was rolled, cut up, and made into No. 2 iron. The 
bar contained a very decided amount of chromium. The above experiments 
prove that some of the chromium leaves the pig, but a certain amount remains 
even in the finished bar iron. 

“There was no marked improvement in the quality of the iron, and the 
chromium pig retarded the puddling process, the heat requiring rather 
more work,” 

Mr. Riley made a number of experiments with a view to reducing the 
percentage of sulphur in the pig iron. Of these he says:—‘ In melting your 
pig (the same sample as that analysed) with 10 per cent. of ferro-manganese, 
containing 73 per cent. of metallic manganese, the sulphur was reduced from 
207 per cent. to ‘035 per cent. This amount would not, in my opinion, 
be of much moment in the manufacture of the best qualities of steel.” In 
another experiment, using spiegeleisen instead of ferro-manganese, the sulphur 
was reduced from ‘10 per cent. to ‘076 per cent. 

Respecting a small experiment made at Messrs. Henry Bessemer’s works 
at Sheffield, Mr. Riley reported :— 

“To make experiments in a 5-ton Bessemer converter was evidently too 
costly, as the whole of the steel might be spoilt. Some Bessemer metal, after 
the blow and before adding the spiegeleisen, was run out of the converter 
into ingots. Forty pounds of this metal was melted with 4 lbs. of your pig in a 
steel pot and cast into a 38-inch ingot. The ingot was too soft to break with a 
sledge. When broken under the steam-hammer it had one or two blow-holes 
all through it. A piece of the ingot when heated to redness crumbled to 
pieces under the touch of the hammer. I examined this metal and found it 
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contained only ‘27 per cent. of carbon, thus showing both mechanically and 
chemically it was soft steel. : 

“A second experiment was made on 30 lbs. of blown metal, same as 
before, and 13 lbs. of chrome pig. When the mixture was melted, on running 
into an ingot it rose a good deal. The ingot, when broken under the steam- 
hammer, was spongy, and when heated toa red heat and touched with the 
hammer it went all to pieces.” 

From these experiments it was considered that chrome pig would not 
play the part of spiegeleisen in the manufacture of steel. 

Mr. Riley examined three samples of ores from which the pig iron dealt 
with was made. 

No. 1 was hard and dark red in colour (with occasionally crystalline 
structure similar to micaceous iron ore, and slightly magnetic). This, on 
analysis, was found to contain only traces of chromium. He was of opinion 
that if calcined this ore should smelt well—should make grey pig, and pig, 
for all practical purposes, free from chromium. 

No. 2.—Brownish red ore, more open in structure, with dark blackish 
and brown fracture, contained a very appreciable amount of chromium. 

No. 3.—Small clayey red ore, similar in appearance to red hematite, 
contained even more chromium than No. 2. 

On the 15th March, 1877, Mr. Riley read a paper on Tasmanian Chrome 
Iron before the Chemical Society at Burlington House, Piccadilly. In this he 
detailed the experiments already narrated, and said, ‘‘The Americans have 
made some important experiments on chrome in steel, and he had seen many 
fine samples of these, although the effect of chrome on steel is not very distinctly 
known. . . . One very peculiar feature in the Tasmanian iron is that 
such a large percentage of sulphur should exist with the quantity of carbon in 
the iron. The carbon is 4°200 per cent., and the sulphur +207, and this 
rather puzzled him to account for, as the carbon under ordinary circumstances 
should drive out the sulphur. . . . Here we have an alloy of chrome 
and iron, and I can’t help thinking that we shall yet find some practical 
application for it.” 

The Chairman (Professor Abel, of Woolwich Arsenal,) remarked that the 
pig was shown to be in possession of very peculiar properties, and, regarding 
the effect of chrome on steel, thought that, as in the formation of some other 
compounds, the chrome might pass into the steel and produce hardening 
effects, although then it might no longer be distinguishable as chrome. 

Mr. Riley observed that one use of the pig in America was to make very 
hard pig-iron, and was of opinion that it might be serviceable for chilled shot 
purposes. 

Professor Abel said that as a very low class of pig would serve to make 
chilled shot, an expensive iron was not required. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Chemical Society, after discussion, 
were— 

(1.) That the chrome pig-iron would not supply the place of spiegel- 
eisen. 

(2.) That the sulphur in the iron could be easily reduced. 

(8.) That an inferior iron being quite good enough for chilled shot, it 
would not come in there. 

(4.) That something might be done in the direction of its application 
to the manufacture of steel. 

At the annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute held in London in 
March, 1877, Mr. E. Riley introduced the subject of the chromium pig iron 
made by the British and Tasmanian Iron Company. He repeated much of 
the information above given, and suid, “The above Company have recently 
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commenced smelting pig iron, on a convenient site for shipment, on the coast 
of Tasmania. Some difficulty has been experienced in producing erey iron, 
the general character of the iron smelted being very similar to spiegeleisea, 
some having a fracture consisting of two interlaced-shaped crystals, the colour 
silvery white, The analysis, which he detailed, showed 6:287, 6°55, and 
7-050 per cent. of chromium, This was a metal that hitherto has been only 
found as mere traces in pig iron. Various reports have been received from 
America as to chromium pig iron being used when any hard castings are 
required. Also chromium steel has been manufactured by the Chromium 
Steel Company, Brooklyn, and has been spoken very highly of. Samples 
sent to this country, on examination, were found to contain a little chromium ; 
others assert that no chromium is present in the steel. The railway bridge 
across the Mississippi, at St. Louis, is stated to be built with chromium steel. 
Our information as to the effect of chromium on either iron or steel is very 
meagre, and the information I can supply is not very positive in its character. 
Experiments have been made in puddling 14 pig. A mixture of half 
chromium pig and half hematite puddled with difficulty (this might be 
anticipated from the high percentage of carbon), requiring much time. The 
ball from the mixture would not weld on account of a thick cinder, and could 
not be made into a bloom. The cinder, however, from this heat seemed to 
affect the quality of the iron in the next heat, where an ordinary mixture of 
good grey forge-pig was used. . . . Chromium steel is now being manu- 
factured at Sheffield, and an alloy of chromium and iron, called by some, 
chromeisen, is being sold to mix with steel so as to add a certain amount of 
chromium to it. It is asserted by Mr. Julius Baur, the patentee for chromium 
steel, that chromium plays the part of carbon, and may be used to harden the 
steel in its place, having the advantage of not being burnt out by heating like 
carbon, He also claims for it the specialities of easily welding either to itself 
or to iron. I must say that our experience is so small that I can offer no 
opinion as to the properties claimed for it; should they prove, on further trial, 
to be correct, then it seems to me that the Tasmanian pig iron will become a 
most useful source for the metal chromiem. The sulphur in our analyses 
given is a little high, namely, ‘207 per cent.: this I have found can be readily 
reduced by melting the pig with ferro-manganese. An experiment made by 
melting with 10 per cent. of ferro-manganese reduced the sulphur ‘035 per 
cent. Mr. 8. Kerr states that an alloy of chromium and iron can be used in 
the place of spiegeleisen. Experiments made with metal from the Bessemer 
converts before adding spiegel, and the chromium pig iron melted in steel 
pots, showed that the chromium has none of the properties of manganese, the 
ingots made from the mixture when heated to a red heat crumbled under the 
hammer. A sample of alloy called chromeisen sent to me from Sheftield, 
and now being sold for adding: to steel, I found to contain only 7 per cent. of 
chromium, although asserted to contain from 20 to 25 per cent of this metal, 
and to contain also a very considerable amount of sulphur. In conclusion, I 
think the metal chromium deserves a fair trial, and the Tasmanian pig, which 
can be supplied in quantity, is a most ready and cheap source for the metal.” 

“Mr. Allen (Sheffield) was very much pleased to hear how sulphur 
could be extracted by the aid of ferro-manganese. He had suggested the use 
of the manganese ore with this chromium ore, and he would like to know 
whether the puddled iron retained the chromium ?” 

“Mr. Riley said he had already stated as much.” 

“ Dr. Percy said he wished to draw attention to the fact that two years 
ago they examined some very fine Russian sheets of iron, and these contained 
0-2 per cent. of chromium. This component had the extraordinary property 
of giving to iron intense hardness, but beyond a certain quantity, it made the 
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metal brittle. The other day a gentleman from the United*States told him 
that he had had no difficulty in tempering the steel, and he had come to the 
conclusion that for its own particular purpose this metal was unequalled.” 

The exhibition of specimens of our chromium pig iron at the meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute referred to brought it very prominently before 
the trade. Representatives from Belgium, France, Germany, and America 
were present, and Messrs. M‘Ewan and Co. wrote—“ Everyone was quite 
astonished at the beautiful appearance of it. Dr. Percy himself, the greatest 
authority in England, wondered at first what could give iron such a splendid 
appearance. Up till this moment nothing but congratulations on the 
appearance of the iron has reached us, but we are sorry to say the experi- 
ments have not been satisfactory.” 

Messrs. Sir John Brown and Co., of Shetheld, were (in 1877) engaged 
in experimenting with chromium steel, being interested in several American 
patents. Their operations were conducted privately, all that was known 
being that it was asserted chromium increased the tensile strength of steel. 
The firm were very reticent. Samples of Tasmanian pig iron were forwarded 
to them, and Mr. Ellis, the manager, reported that he did not see how they 
could use it in the manufacture of chrome steel. Subsequently they wrote 
to M‘Ewan and Co.: “It is possible we might bring it into the manufacture 
of iron, and shall therefore be glad to know at what price you can supply it.” 

Messrs. William Cook $+ Co., of Sheffield, reported on some of their 
experiments on 26th February, 1877—“ Mr. Cook had 12 pieces of machinery 
made of iron containing one-seventh of chrome pig. These pieces were 
broken in less than one day’s work: the lot should have lasted 28 days. Mr. 
Cook thinks it is even more dangerous for castings than in malleable iron.” 

The same firm, in a lengthy report dated 12th March, 1877, say: ‘“ The 
chrome iron cannot be worked by itself so as to produce malleable iron, The 
metal it yields, when subjected to the operation of puddling, appears to be 
entirely destitute of the property of welding, and consequently can neither be 
hammered nor rolled. A mixture was made containing one-ninth of chrome 
iron, the other metal being of good average quality. On working this charge 
in the puddling furnace, it was found that chrome exercised a very powerful 
influence in retarding the fining of the iron, and also largely increased the 
percentage of waste. The resulting iron rolled into bars very fairly, but 
when drawn into wire it was found to be very defective, owing to the im- 
perfect manner in which the particles of metal had welded together. Castings 
containing one-seventh of chrome were rendered considerably harder, but at 
the same time were so exceedingly brittle as to be utterly unsuitable for 
machine work. The various experiments we have made have tended to show 
that chrome iron is not only of no value by itself, but even exerts a very 
detrimental influence upon otherwise good iron. 

Messrs. William Siemens § Co. were solicited to interest themselves in 
the chrome iron, but for a considerable time they refused. Ultimately, they 
purchased 50 tons of the iron which was delivered from the last shipment, but 
I never heard the result of any experiments made with it. 

Mr. R. F. Mushet, of Cheltenham, the great English authority on steel, 
and one who had a great deal to do with the establishment of the Bessemer 
process, reported on the Tasmanian ores thus, under date 8th March, 1877 :— 
“T have received the analysis of Tasmanian ores. These ores are generally 
very good, and that described by Messrs. Baird No. 1 is a magnificent ore, 
and if pure in bulk would be most valuable for direct steel making. Grey 
iron made from these ores generally would be suitable for the Bessemer 
process. I much regret that the iron is white in place of grey, and that it 
has been smelted with coke in place of charcoal, as I hoped it might have 
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been. * * “+ The presence of 6:287 of chromium, if really in the iron, is 
likely to confer value upon the metal beyond that of ordinary pig iron. But 
the ores do not show the presence of chrome oxide in quantity sufficient to 
account for more than, at most, one-sixth of the percentage found by Mr. 
Riley ; and Mr. Riley, on the other hand, may have been in error. “As to 
the ores being quite free from titanic acid that is unquestionably an error ; 
but the analysists have mistaken this acid for a portion of the silicic acid 
present in all the ores. This is a common mistake.” 

Messrs. Charles Cammell § Co., of Sheffield, had a small lot of the 
chromium pig iron for the purpose of experiments, but never reported very 
fully as to results. In a letter to Messrs. M‘Ewan & Co. they said : “ We 
endeavoured not to produce a steel by substituting chromium for carbon, but 
simply to improve the carbon steel by the introduction of a small quantity of 
chromium, which we were given to understand was of great efficacy. So far 
as we went with the experiments we noticed no decided improvement.” 

Messrs. Neilson Bros., Mossend Ironworks, under date 14th March, 
1877, report :—“ The assay shows a high percentage of chrome, and is very 
high in sulphur, which, you will find, it is difficult to reduce. For making 
steel such a quantity is fatal. The phosphorus is also high.” * * * On 
29th March the same writer reported:—“I am sorry to say the account of 
the Tasmanian pig is not favourable when wrought by itself. It is almost 
impossible to work it alone without mixing it with flux, cinder, or hammer 
slag. We charged it alone, but could not get it to work. After melting the 
cinder was like glass, but after adding good clean slag it wrought better. 
The puddled bar that was made from it is very black in colour and loose in 
the fibre. I think it would make a very good mixture with North of England 
pig, but will not do by itself for puddling. If you could reduce the sulphur 
it would be very much improved.” 

A trial of the iron was made by the Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, 
Wednesbury, the manager of which reported on 15th March, 1877 :—“ We 
have not had time to try it in any other way but puddling, and it does not 
answer well in this, being of such a drv nature that the bar was not sound at 
all, though the portions were considerably tough and fibrous. Possibly 
with a suitable mixture it might yield far different results in this respect. 
Puddled alone the yield was below that of other good irons.” 

Under date 11th April, 1877, the Manager of the Steel Company of 
Scotland, Newton, wrote respecting a trial under the Martin-Siemens process. 
“T used 25 ewt. of hematite and 5 ewt. of chromium pig and worked it with 
ore. Supposing all the chromium to have gone into the steel there would 
have been 1-1 per cent. ; but I find 0-219 per cent. chromium, 0-048 per cent. 
sulphur, 0:490 per cent. manganese, and 0°45 carbon; so it is evident the 
chromium oxidises to a considerable extent, though not so readily as man- 
ganese. Adding the chromium pig at the end, I could regulate the amount 
put into the steel ; but I wished to ascertain its rate of oxidisation in the bath. 
One of the ingots (I only had two) was rolled into rails last night. The rails 
appeared very good, but harder than usual, with a steel of 0-45 carbon. There 
have been no mechanical tests made of it yet. If we were making rail steel 
we could only use a portion of this pig in a charge, about one-sixth, and we 
could only add that to hematite pig. If we were making steel from more 
impure irons (viz. } Scotch) so that the steel contained 0-25 or so of phos- 
phorus, I scarcely think we could then use chromium pig. I am inclined to 
try making tool steel with it.” Ina postscript the manager says: “ I have 
just seen one of the chromium rails punched ; it seems pretty tough, and is 
altogether a very good solid-looking rail.” 

Messrs. Ward & Payne, of Sheffield, under date 12th April, 1877, give 
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the result of trials with Tasmanian pig iron and ferro-manganese for steel for 
the manufacture of tools, 
No. 1 Ingot. 
36 Ibs. Swedish iron. 
9 lbs. chromium pig. 
Produce.—A steel that looks well; works fairly in forging. Its harden- 
ing and edge-enduring properties not sufficiently ascertained. 


No. 2.—A blank, 
40 lbs. chromium pig. 
4 lbs. ferro-manganese. 

Product.—W orthless. 

No. 3 Ingot. 
40 lbs. Swedish iron. 
4 lbs. pig. 
2 lbs. ferro-manganese. 

This is a very tough ingot, very difficult to break. 

Article tried, Chisel for 'Stone—Hardened at a low heat and tempered 
blue. Made an edge that would cut the hardest stone—granite. 

Joiners Firmer Chisels —Cuts wood fairly well in a a short trial. Should 
doubt its enduring quality. It would want sharpening much oftener than our 
best steel chisels. 

Hammers.—Did not stand the hardening ; cracked ; face came off; too 
hard for these goods. 

No. 4 Ingot. 


42 lbs. Swedish iron. 
6 lbs. pig 
24 Ibs. ferro-manganese. 

This produces when hammered and rolled a very fine-grained beautiful- 
looking steel. 

Tried it for— 

Joiners’ Firmer Chisels——Found too hard when tempered very low. 
Stood the edge just fairly, but doubtful. 

Files —Too hard again ; the teeth stripped off in filing cast steel. Would 
have filed iron well enough. 

Sead Chipping Chisel.—Would not stand this test at all. Too 
brittle 

Turning Tools.—Does not seem adapted for this use. Wants more 
tenacity, although, when cold, it breaks tough, and, under the hammer, 
works soft. 

Mr. Spencer, of Newcastle, also reported having made some fine tool 
steel from Tasmanian iron, but I never saw the details. 

I had some tools made from the cast iron which were exhibited at the 
Sydney Metropolitan Exhibition in 1877, and attracted a good deal of 
attention. They showed the hard and tough qualities of the iron only. 

Other trials of the iron were made at several w orks, from some of which 
the reports were meagre and unsatisfactory, others confirming what has 
already been shown. 

Mr, J. Fowler and Co., of Leeds, tried it for cast malleable castings. 

Mr. William Menelaus, Dowlais Tron Works; Messrs. James “Watt 
and Co.; Messrs. Crowly and Sons; Messrs. Vickers and Co.; Messrs. 
Brown, "Baily, § Dixon; and the Chillingworth Company, all received 
the iron and experimented with it, but without more satisfactory results than 
already shown. 
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The opinion was pretty freely expressed in England, as well as in the 
Colonies, that the Company ought to be able to make grey pig iron from 
selected ores, if great care was taken as regarded the fluxes, coke, lime, &e. 
used, and many who profess to be authorities declare that it could be done 
now. Need J say that hefore admitting a failure we exhausted every known 
possible means of manipulation. Mr. Robert Scott, the manager, was an 
old experienced iron works manager in Scotland, and was largely interested 
in the success of the enterprise. Whilst the furnace was in blast I spent 
weeks with him at the works, and discussed with him night and day the 
experiments which were put in operation. We had a skilled analytical 
chemist there for some time, carefully examining what went into the furnace 
and what came out of it. The closest supervision was given, and details 
watched most minutely, but we never could get the iron sufliciently grey or 
soft, nor could we secure uniformity or quality. A great deal of iron was 
made equal ta the best Scotch pig, but this would represent but a small pro- 
portion of a tapping, the bulk being white, crystalline, and hard. The ores 
for the furnace were carefully selected, and charged both raw and calcined ; 
the quality of the limestone was watched narrowly, as also other fluxes which 
were tried. The fuel used was chiefly coal from Bulli Bulli, New South 
Wales, which was carefully coked on the works, and the coke seemed of very 
excellent quality—at least experts declared it could not be better. I should 
mention that Bulli Bulli coal was decided on after exhausted trials of the 
coal from the Newcastle mines, none of which produced anything like as 
good coke. Operations were not confined to smelting with coke. Charcoal 
made from the native wood growing around was tried on several occasions, 
also mixtures of fuel, but all to no purpose—the product remained hard and 
unmarketable in quantities such as were produced. 

I should mention here that as an alloy the pig iron was found very 
valuable in the colonies for .particular purposes, and the foundry masters 
would have become regular customers for small quantities for mixing with 
other irons. In the production of such articles as stamper-heads, and false 
bottoms for quartz mills, or anything where extra hardness is required, the 
chromium pig was found excellent when used in the correct proportion with 
ordinary pig iron; but, of course, a demand of this kind would have been 
quite insufficient to dispose of the output of a furnace such as ours. 

Reluctantly, and with bitter disappointment, we had to declare ourselves 
beaten in the endeavour to make saleable pig iron out of the iron ores of the 
Ilfracombe District, and the splendid plant had to be broken up and sold. 
The large circular water tanks seen along the Main Line Railway were once 
the shell of the first great blast furnace erected in Tasmania, and the iron 
columns on which they are supported once formed the elevator by which the 
ores and other materials were hoisted to the tunnel-head or mouth of the 
furnace. “Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good,”—and Mr. Grant got a 
great bargain in those materials, 

I have often regretted that before operations were stopped I did not have 
an opportunity of testing the quality of the dense masses of specular iron ore 
found at Penguin Creek and in the neighbourhood of the Rivers Blythe and 
Gawler. I had an idea that if these were mixed with the Ilfracombe ores a 
marketable product might be the result. I was anxious that this should be 
tried, and Mr. Scott approved of the proposal, but after what had happened 
we did not féel inclined to depend upon laboratory trials only. The cost of 
mining a quantity of the ore and conveying it round to the works would have 
heen considerable, and as the finances were exhausted the idea had to be 
abandoned. I commend it to anyone who may in the future feel inclined to 
tackle the Tron Industry in Tasmania. 
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Tariff of Tasmania. 


THe names of articles imported and exported are arranged in the 
general statistical tables—published in a separate volume—as nearly as possible 
in accordance with a natural system of classification recommended by the 
Intercolonial Statistical Conference held in Tasmania in January, 1875. 

Formerly articles were arranged alphabetically in these tables without 
regard to natural alliance. In the classification there adopted alphabetical 
order is made subordinate to the natural relationship of the various articles, 
as indicated by the following abstract :-— 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRIES OF ARTICLES IMPORTED 


AND EXPORTED. 


Crass I—Arr anp Mrecuanic Propucrions (sPEciric) 


Order 


Order 


” 


OTHER THAN TEXTILE Fapsrics anp DRrEss. 
1. Books, &c. 

2. Musical instruments. 

3. Prints, pictures, &c. 


. Carving, figures, &c. 
. Tackle tor sports and games. 


. Surgical instruments. 
Arms, ammunition, &c. 
. Machines, tools, implements, &c. 


4 
5 
6. Watches, philosophical instruments, &c. 
tf 
8. 
9 


10. Carriages, harness, &c. 

11. Ships and boats and matters connected therewith. 
12. Building materials. 

13. Furniture. 

14, Chemicals. 


Cuiass I].—Textrnr Fasrics anp Dress. 


15. Wool and worsted manufactures. 
16. Silk manufactures. 

17. Cotton and flax manufactures. 

18. Manufactures of mixed materials. 
19. Dress. 

20. Manufactures of fibrous materials. 


Crass IlI.—Foop, Drinks, &c. 


Order 21. Animal food. 


” 


22. Vegetable food. 


» 23. Drinks and stimulants. 


Crass [V.—ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES.* 
Order 24. Animal substances. 
» 25. Vegetable substances. 


” 


26. Oils.+ 


Crass V.—MINERALS AND METALS. 


Order 27. Articles connected with mining. 


28. Coal, &e. 

29. Stone, clay, earthenware, and glass. 

30. Water. 

31. Gold, silver, specie, and precious stones. 

32. Metals other than gold and silver not included in 


Class I.* 
Crass VI.—LivE ANIMALS AND PLANTs. 


Order 33. Animals and Birds. 


be) 


34. Plants. 


Crass VII.—MisceLtangous Marrers. 


Order 35. Miscellaneous articles of trade, &c. 


» 


36. Indefinite articles. 


* Only raw materials or substances, undetermined as regards final specific use, classed 


within this division. + Mineral oils included. 
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As the various Orders are numbered consecutively in general tables 


published separately, the position of any article will be readily found by 
means of the following Index :— 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO TARIFF ON IMPORTS. 


Classified 
Order, 


— 
rand 


ARTICLES, AND IMPORT TARIFF. 


—+—. 


Account books, 12% per cent. a.v. 

Acids, carbolic, citric, muriatic, 
sulphuric, exempt. 

Acid, tartaric, 4d. lb. 

Agricultural and horticultural 


machinery and implements, 
not otherwise enumerated, 
exempt. 


Agricultural seeds, 12} per cent. 
Ale, beer, and porter of all kinds, 
in wood, 9d. per gallon. 

Ditto, in bottle, 1s, 3d. per 
gallon, 6 reputed quarts or 1 
doz. epee pints to be taken 
as a gallon. 

Aerated and mineral waters, 125 

er cent. 

Almonds, 2d. lb. 

Alum, exempt. 

American leather cloth, exempt. 

Anvils, exempt. 

Anchors, ships’, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Animals, living, Cattle and 
Sheep excepted, of every de- 
scription, exempt. 

Apparel, all kinds, 123 per cent. 


av. 

Apothecary’s wares, 123 per 
cent. av. 

Architraves of wood, 20 per cent. 
ar. 

Arms, carriage, exempt. 

| Antimony, in ingots, exempt. 

Arrowroot, 2d. lb. 

Arsenic, crude, exempt. 

Art, works of, (except for public 
institutions), 123 per cent. av. 

Axe handles, 10 per cent. av. 

Axles, carriage, exempt. 

Atlases, exempt. 

Bacon, 2d. lb. 

| Bags, flour, corn, & bran, exempt. 

Bags, ore, exempt. 

Bags, gunny, free. 

Bags, wool, 4d. cach. 

| Bags, manufactured from hemp, 

jute, or cotton, 123 per cent. a.v. 

| Bagging, manufactured, hemp, 

| jute, and grey calicoes, 123 per 

| cent. av. 

| Bags, .paper, without printing 

thereon, 124 per cent. a.v. 


Classified 
Order 


A 
° 


r 


et 
oo 


20, 


ARTICLES, AND IMPORT TARIFF. 


Bags, empty (see Packages), 
exempt. 

Bags, bran, exempt. 

Baggage, passengers’, except 
musical instruments and plate, 
if landed within six months 
before or after arrival of owner, 
exempt. 

Ballast, exempt. 

Bark, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Barley, patent, 123 per cent. av. 

Barley, pearl, 3d. lb. 

Barley, Scotch, 4d. lb. 

Barley, 10d. 100 lbs. 

Basketware, lined or unlined, 124 
per cent. a.v. 

Bass, exempt. 

Bath bricks, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Bath chairs, 12} per cent. av. 

Beans, 10d. 100 lbs. 

Beef, 1s, 6d. 100 Ibs. gross. 

Bellows, blacksmiths’, exempt. 

Bells, i aged imported for 
churches or chapels, exempt. 

Binnacle lamps, ships’, 124 per 
cent. av. 

Biscuits, fancy, 2d. lb. 

Biscuits, plain, 1d. lb. 

Blacking, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Black Oil, exempt. 

Blankets, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Blinds, Venetian, 12} percent. a.v. 

Blue, 2d. lb. 

Bluestone, exempt. 

Board, mill, straw, and paste, 
exempt. 

Boards, planed, tongued, and 
grooved, 5s. 100 super. feet. 

Boats, boat oars, 12} per cent. 
av. 

Boilers, cast iron, 12} per cent. 
av. 

Boiler Plates, and raw material, 
including boiler mountings used 
in boiler making, not including 
bolts and screws, exempt. 

Bolts, copper and yellow metal, 

exempt. 

Bones, bone dust, exempt. 

Books, printed, exempt. 

Bookbinding cloth and leather, 
exempt. 
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ARTICLES, AND IMPORT TARIFF. 


Boots, shoes, and goloshes, 123 
per cent. a.v. 

Bottled fruits, 3d. Ib. 

Bottles, quarter-pint and under, 
12} per cent. a.v. 

Bottles, fancy, and decanters, 
123 per cent. av. 

Bottles, not being fancy bottles 
or decanters, and being over 
one quarter-pint imperial 
measure, exempt. 

Boxes, empty (see Packages), 
exempt. 

Boxes, carriage, exempt. 

Blocks, ships’, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Bran, 10d. 100 Ibs. 

Brandy, 15s. gallon, no allow- 
ance for under-proof. 

Brass, sheet and rolled, exempt. 

Brassware, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Bricks, bath, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Bricks, building,12} per cent .a.v. 

Bricks, fire, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Bridges, iron, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Bristles,unmanufactured, exempt 

Brooms, hair and other, 12} per 
cent. av. 

Broom handles, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Brushes, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Buckets, 3d. each. 

Bulbs, exempt. 

Bullion, exempt. 

Butter, 2d. lb. 

Cabin furniture (see Passengers’ 
Baggage). 

Cabinet-makers’ & upholsterers’ 

materials, exempt. 

Cabinet organs, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Cabinet organs, for churches and 
chapels, exempt. 

Cabinet sewing 
exempt. 

Cables, chain, 12} per cent. av. 

Camp ovens, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Canary seed, 3d. lb. 

Candied, bottled, and canned 
fruits and peels, 3d. lb. 

Candles, 2d. Ib. 

Candle cotton, exempt. 

Cane, exempt. 

Canvas for sails, 12} per cent. 


machines, 


av, 

Capers, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Caps, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Carbolate of lime, exempt. 
Carbolic powder, exempt. 
Carbonate of' soda, 1d. lb. 


Classified 
Order. 


4 
° 


ARTICLES, AND IMPORT TARIFF. 


Cards, playing, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Cardboard, uncut, exempt. 

Carraway seeds, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Carriages, 2 wheels and springs, 
intended to be drawn by cattle 
on ordinary roads, £6 each. 

Carriages on 4 wheels, £12 
each. 

Carriage shafts, spokes, nayes, 
felloes, or poles, exempt. 

Carpets and carpeting of every 
description, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Carriage axles, arms, and boxes, 
exempt. 

Cartridges, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Cases, casks, empty (see Pack- 
ages), exempt. 

Casks, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Castings, rough iron, 1s, 6d. ewt. 

TOSS. 

Cattle, 30s. per head. 

Cements, mineral, 9d. cwt. 

Chaff-cutters, 12} per cent. av. 

Chalk, exempt. 

Chandeliers, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Charts and maps, exempt. 

Chain cables, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Cheese, 2d. lb. 

Chemicals, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Chicory, 4d. Ib. 

Chimney pots, 
123 per cent. 

Chinaware, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Chocolate, 3d. lb. 

Chloralum, exempt. 

Chloride of lime, exempt. 

Cider,in wood, Is. 8d. per gallon. 

Cider, in bottle, 1s. 6d. per 
gallon. 

Cigars and yy See 6s. Ib. 

Cinnamon, 4d. lb. 

Clay, fire, lumps, unmanufac- 
tured, exempt. 

Clay, pipe, unmanufactured, 
exempt. 

Clocks, all descriptions, 124 per 
cent. av. 

Clocks, specially imported for 
churches and chapels, exempt. 
Cloth, not otherwise enumerated, 

123 per cent. a.v. 
Cloves, 4d. lb. 
Coals, 1s. ton. 
Coals, Railways, exempt. 
Cocoa, 3d. Ib. 
Cocoa fibre, exempt. 
Cocoanuts, exempt, 


earthenware, 
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Classified 
Order. 


15-19 


ARTICLES, AND IMPORT TARIFF, 


Cocoanut oil, exempt. 

Coffee (green), 3d. lb. 

Coffee (roasted or ground), 4d. Ib. 

Coin, exempt. 

Coir matting, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Coir, yarn, and unmanufactured, 
exempt. 

Coke, 1s. ton. 

Combs, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Compasses, ships’, 12} per cent. 

Confectionery, 2d. per lb. 

Confectionery, Ornaments for, 
124 per cent. a.v. 

Copperas, exempt. 

Copperware, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Copper or yellow metal rods, 
bolts, or sheathing, and nails, 
exempt. 

Copper, plates or sheets, exempt. 

Corks, and cork unmanufactured, 

exempt. 

Cordage, exempt. 

Cordials (see Spirits), 15s.gallon. 

Corn flour, 1d. Ib 

Corn bags, exempt. 

Cotton, raw, waste, wick, and 

candle, exempt. 

Cotton, manufactures of, 123 per 
cent. a.v. 

Cotton rugs, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Cream of tartar, 12} per cent. 
av. 

Cricketing materials, 123 per 
cent. av. 

Crockeryware, 123 per cent. 

av. 

Crucibles, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Cutlery, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Dead-eyes and rings for shipping, 
124 per cent. a.v. 

Diamonds, glazing, 10 per cent. 

Deadlights for shipping, 123 per 
cent. @.v. 

Dogs, exempt. 

Doors made of wood, 20 per cent. 
av. 

Draining pipes and tiles, 123 per 

cent. a.v. 

Drapery, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Drugs and druggists’ wares, 12} 
per cent. a.v. 

Dyewood and dyestuffs, for 
manufacturing purposes only, 
exempt. 

Earthenware, 
av. 


124 per cent. 


Classified 
Order. 


32 


ARTICLES, AND IMPORT TARIFF. 


Earthenware pipes for convey- 
ance of water, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Emery cloth, powder, and 
paper, and sand paper,exempt. 

Engines, hot air, exempt. 

Engines, gas, exempt. 

Engines, steam, exempt. 

Engines, electric, exempt. 

Engine packing, exempt. 

Engine fittings, all articles used 
exclusively for, exempt. 

Engineers’ machine tools, 
exempt. 

Envelopes, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Epsom salts, 124 per cent. 

Essence of lemon, 15s. per gall. 

Feathers, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Felt for sheathing, exempt. 

Fencing, wire, droppers, stand- 
ards, and winders, exempt. 

Fencing, iron, not otherwise 
specified, 123 per cent. 

Fire clay, Jumps, fire bricks, 
exempt. 

Firewood, 124 per cent. av. 

Fireworks, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Fish, fresh, exempt. 

Fish, dried, 1d. per lb. 

Fish in tins, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Fish, pickled, in barrels or kegs, 
124 per cent. a.v. 

Fishing Tackle, 12} per cent. 

Flax, unmanufactured, exempt. 

Flock, cotton and woollen, 
exempt. ; 

Flour, wheaten, 1s. 8d. 100 Ibs. 

Flour, corn, 1d. per lb. 

Forfar and grey calicoes, 12} 
per cent. av. 

Forks, agricultural, free. 

Fork handles, 10 per cent. a.v. 

Fruits—apples, pears, plums, 
quinces, peaches, apricots, 
cherries, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, and straw- 
berries, 1s. per bushel. 

Fruit, fresh, not otherwise 
enumerated, exempt. 


Fruits, dried, 2d. Ib. 


Ditto, candied, bottled, and 
canned, 8d. perlb. — - 

Furniture, manufactured 
wood, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Furs, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Galvanised iron, in plain sheet, 
exempt. 


of 


Order. 


Classified 
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Gasoline, 1s. 3d. per gallon. 
Galvanised wire rope, exempt. 
Gasaliers, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Gilt mouldings made of wood, for 
picture frames, 20 per cent. a.v. 

Gin, Geneva, 15s. gallon, no 
allowance for underproof. 

Ginger, preserved in syrup, 1d. 
per Ib. 

Ginger, dried, whole or ground, 
4d. lb. 

Glass, plate, crown and sheet, 
and glass of every description, 
12% per cent. a.v. 

Ginger, preserved, dry, 124 per 

cent. 

Glass, silvered, 12} per cent. ar. 

Glassware, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Globes, exempt. 

Gloves, kid, and all gloves 
manufactured from skins, 12} 
per cent. a.v. 

Glue, 1d. Ib. 

Glucose, 6s. per cwt. 

Gold (see Plate), 20 per cent. a.v. 

Gold, in bars, sheet, or dust, 
exempt. 

Grain and Pulse of every de- 
scription, including maize, pol- 
lard, & sharps, 10d. 100 Ibs. 

Granite in rough block, exempt. 

Grapes, exempt. 

Grindery, viz., all articles used 
exclusively in bootmaking and 
shoemaking, exempt; other, 
123 per cent. 

Grindstones, 12} per cent. 

Groats, patent, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Grease, exempt. 

Guano, exempt. 

Gunnies, exempt. 

Gunpowder for blasting, 1d. lb. 
Gunpowder, all other kinds, 6d. 
Ib., except FFF loose, 1d. Ib. 
Guns and fowling-pieces, 124 per 

cent. a.v. 

Haberdashery, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Hair, unmanutactured, exempt. 

Hair brooms, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Hair-cloth for hop-kilns, exempt. 

Halters, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Hams, 2d. Ib. 

Handles, axe, fork, and spade, 
10 per cent. a.v. 

Handles, rake, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Hardware, 12} per cent. a.v, 


Classified 
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Harmoniums, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Harmoniums for churches and 

chapels, exempt. 

Harness, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Harrows, horse hoes, horse rakes, 
ploughs, & scarifiers, 5 per cent. 

Harvest yarn, rope yarn, and 

binding wire, exempt. 

Hats, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Hatters’ material; viz., all arti- 
cles prepared for and used ex- 
clusively by hatters, exempt. 

Hay, 123 per cent. 

Hearth-rugs, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Hempseed, 3d. Ib. 

Hemp, unmanufactured, exempt. 

Hemp, manufactured for bag- 

ing, 124 per cent. a.v. 
iarhcnas Hed eae lbs 

Hides, dressed, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Hides, raw and unmanufactured, 

exempt. 

Hoes, agricultural, 5 per cent.a.v. 

Holloware, of iron only, 124 

per cent. a.v. 

Hops, 2d. Ib. 

Honey, 2d. per lb. 

Horses, exempt. . 

Hosiery, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Ice, exempt. 

Indiarubber antirattlers 
buffers, exempt. 

Ingots, sheets or plates of copper, 

brass, bronze, and zinc,exempt. 

Ink, except printing, 124 per 

cent. a.v. 

Ink, printing, exempt. 

Instruments, scientific, optical, 

and surgical, 123 per cent. 

Tron, galvanised, and zine sheet 

or piping, ridge-caps or spout- 
ing, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Iron, rod, bar, hoop, sheet, plate 

and pig, exempt. 

Iron fencing, not otherwise 
specified, 123 per cent. 

Ironmongery, all kinds, 12} per 

cent. a.v. 
Isinglass, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Implements and tools, agricul- 
tural and horticultural, not 
otherwise enumerated,exempt. 

Iron retorts and rough iron cast- 

ings, 1s. 6d. cwt. gross. 

Ivory black and wnmanu- 

factured, exempt. 


and 
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Jars for jam, glass, or earthen- 
ware, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Jewelry and trinkets, wholly or 
in part of gold or silver, 20 
per cent. a.v. 
Jewellers’ and 
tools, exempt. 
Jute, unmanufactured, exempt. 
Jute manufactured for bagging, 
123 per cent. a.v. 
Kapock, exempt. 
Kid gloves, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Knives, putty, shoemakers’, hay, 
saddlers’, and pruning, exempt. 
Kreosote, crude, exempt. 
Lamp-black, exempt. 
Lamps, 123 per cent. av. 
Lamps, ships’ signal and bin- 
nacle, 123 per cent. av. 
Lard, 2d. lb. 
Lead, milled, sheet, or piping, 
2s. 6d. cwt. 
Lead, red and white, 3d. lb. 
Lead, pig, ore, & scrap, exempt. 
Lemons, exempt. 
Leather, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Leather goods, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Leather, viz., Morocco, Levant, 
glove, kid, patent calf, goat 
Levant, coloured roan, calf 
kid, mock kid, glacé kid, 
enamelled hide for buggy tops, 
and dash leather, exempt. 
Lime, carbolate of, exempt. 
Lime, chloride of, exempt. 
‘Limejuice, 123 per cent. 
Linen, manufactures of, 12} per 
cent. av. 
Linoleum, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Linseed, 3d. lb. 
Linseed meal, 3d. Ib. 
Linseed oileake, exempt. 
‘Liquorice, 2d. lb. 
Liquors (see Spirits). 
Lithographic stones, 10 per cent. 
av. 
Logwood, exempt. 
Looking-glasses, 123 per cent. 


watchmakers’ 


(av. 
Macaroni, 2d. Ib. 
Machines, sewing, exempt. 
Machines and machinery ot 
every description, not work- 
able by hand, and not other- 
wise enumerated, exempt. 
Machinery of every description, 


Classified 
Order. 
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not otherwise enumerated, 124 
per cent. av. 

Magazines, reviews, and pam- 
phlets, exempt. 

Maize, 10d. 100 Ibs. 

Maizena, 1d. per lb. 

Malt, 1s. bushel. 

Malt liquors, in wood, 9d. gallon 

Malt liquors, in bottle, 1s. 3d. 
gallon, six reputed quarts or 
one dozen reputed pints to be 
taken as a gallon. 

Manures of every description, 
exempt. 

Marble, rough, in block, exempt. 

Maps and charts, exempt. 

Matches, lucifer, 1s. cubic foot. 

Ditto, wax vestas, 3s. cubic 
foot. 

Matting of every description and 
manufacture, 123 per cent. a@.v. 

Memorial windows for churches 
or chapels, exempt. 

Millboards, exempt. 

Millinery, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Mill-stones, exempt. 

Mill-silk, exempt. 

Molasses, 3s. 6d. cwt. 

Molasses, raw, for manufacturing 
purposes, rendered unfit for 
human consumption, exempt. 

Mop handles, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Mops, woollen and cotton, 123 
per cent. a.v. 

Mould-boards, or mould-shares, 

exempt. 

Mouldings made of wood, 20 
per cent. av. 

Muntz metal, exempt. 

Music, printed, exempt. 

Musical instruments of every 
description, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Mustard, 2d. lb. 

Mutton, 1s. 6d. 100 Ibs. gross. 

Myrobalans, exempt. 

Nails, iron, except screw nails, 
2s. 6d. cwt. gross. ; 

Nails, yellow metal or copper, 
exempt. 

Naphtha, 1s. per gall. 

Newspapers, exempt. 

Nutmegs, 4d. lb. 

es except cocoanuts, 2d. per 
D. 

Nuts and bolts, iron, 2s. 6d. cwt. 

Oars for boats, 12} per cent. 
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Oakum and junk, exempt. 

Oatmeal, 3d. Ib. 

Oats, 10d. 100 lbs. 

Oil-cake, exempt. 

Oil cloth, oil baize, 12} per cent 
av. 

Oilmen’s stores, except pickles, 
sauces, and oils, 12} per cent. 
av. 

Oils, not otherwise enumerated, 
1s. 3d. per gallon. 

Oil, kerosene, 1s. per gullon. 

Oils, medicinal & perfumed, 124 
per cent. av. 

Oils, whale, palm unrefined, 
refuse shale, exempt. 

Oils, cod and sod, for tanning 
purposes, exempt. 

Onions, 1s. per cwt. 

Opium, 20s. per Ib. 

Oranges, exempt. 

Ores of all Icinds of metals, 
exempt. 3 

Organs, 12} per cent. av. 

Organs, cabinet, 124 percent. a.v. 

Organs and cabinet organs, for 
churches and chapels, exempt. 

Ovens, camp, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Packages, all empty, casks, 
cases, boxes, bags, on proot of 
Collector of Customs that they 
have been used in the export 
of Tasmanian produce,exempt. 

Packs, wool, 4d. each. 

Paintings and engravings, for 
Public Institutions, exempt. 

Paints of every description,}d.1b. 

Palm oil, unrefined, exempt. 

Paper for fruit wrapping, not 
exceeding 8 inches by 10 
inches, exempt. 

Paper, viz., all writing paper, 
and white and coloured print- 
ing paper, without printing or 
ruling thereon, imported in 
original wrappers, and un- 
trimmed edges, as it leaves 
the mill, 5 per cent. av. 

Paper, room, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Paper, glass and sand, 12} per 
cent. a.v. 

Parafine and 
exempt. 

Passengers’ baggage and cabin 
furniture, except musical in- 


mineral wax, 


Classified 
Order. 
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struments and plate, arriving 

.in the Colony at any tame 
within six months before or 
after the owner thereof, also 
household furniture and 
effects, the same having been 
in the owner’s use for a period 
of not less than six months 
before the removal to Tas- 
mania, such furniture and 
effects not being for sale, 
exempt. 

Passengers’ baggage (see Bag- 
See. 

Peas, 10d. per 100 lbs. 

Peas, split, 4d. lb. 

Pepper, black, 2d. Ib. 

Pepper, white, 2d. per lb. 

Perfumed spirits, 24s. gallon. 

Phosphorus, exempt. 

Perfumery and perfumed oils, 123 
per cent. a.v, 

Perry, 1s. 3d. in wood, 1s. 6d. 
in bottle, per gallon. 

Photographs, framed or 
framed, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Pianofortes, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Pickles, in bottles—Quarts, 33. 
dozen; pints, 2s. dozen; in 
half-pints, 1s. 4d. per dozen. 

Pictures, framed or unframed, 
123 per cent. av, 

Pigs, exempt. 

Pineapples, exempt. 

Pipeclay, unmanufactured, 
exempt. 

Pipes, clay, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Pipes, iron, not being made of 
galvanised iron plain sheeting, 
exempt. 

Pipes,draining, and earthenware 
for conveyance of water, 12} 
per cent. av. 

Pottery materials, viz., litharge, 
China clay, Cornish stone, 
felspar, manganese, and oxide 
of cobalt, exempt. : 

Piping, lead, 123 per cent. 

Pistols, 124 per cent. av. 

Pitch, exempt. 

Plants, trees, and shrubs, exempt. 

Plaster of Paris, 123 per cent. 

Plate glass, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Plate and plated-ware, of every 
description, 20 per cent. a.v. 


un- 


* Specific articles to be properly defined and classed where possible. 
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Plough-traces, 12} per cent. 
av. 

Pollard, 10d. per 100 lbs. 

Polish ofall kinds, 1s. 6d. gallon. 

Pork, in pieces under 5 lbs., 
10 per cent. a.v. 

Ditto, 5lbs. and over, 2d. 
per lb. 

Potash and pearlash, exempt. 

Potash, Muriate of, exempt. 

Potatoes, 6d. per cwt. 

Pots, iron, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Poultry, exempt. 

Preserves, jams, and jellies, 1d. 
per lb. : 

Printing presses, 
materials, exempt. 

Prize, reward, or trophy given 
or imported for the purpose of 
being given at any public 
exhibition or competition, 

124 per cent. a.v. 

Prunes, 2d. per Ib. 

Pulse, 10d. 100 lbs. 

Pulu, exempt. 

Railway or tramway material : 
viz., rails, fish-plates, bolts, 
spikes, or other fastenings, 
springs, wheels, axles, exempt. 

Regalia and banners specially 
imported by Friendly Societies, 

exempt. 

Rakes, agricultural, 5 per cent. 
av. 

Rake handles, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Rape seed, 3d. Jb. 

Ratans, split or unsplit, exempt. 

Rabbit-proof wire netting, being 
8 feet to 4 feet wide, 14-inch 
and 1j in. mesh, and 17 gauge, 
exempt. 

Rabbit traps, phosphorisers, or 
any machine used for destroy- 
ing rabbits, exempt. 

Resin, exempt. 

Retorts, and rough iron castings, 

Is. 6d. per cwt. gross. 

Rice, 3d. lb. 

Rivets, iron, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Room paper, 12} per cent. av. 

Rope and cordage of every de- 
scription, and wire rope, 
exempt. 

Rugs, woollen and cotton, 123 
per cent. a.v. 

Rugs, hearth, 12} per cent. a.v. 
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Rum, 15s. gallon, no allowance 
for underproof. 

Sacks, corn, exempt. 

Saddlery of every description, 
123 per cent. a.v. 

Saddlers’ ironmongery, not 
plated, exclusively used in 
manufacture of  saddlery, 
exempt. 

Saddlers’ materials—chaise cart, 
gig, buggy, and riding saddle 
trees, hog skins, saddle nails, 
dees and staples, patent win- 
ker leather, exempt. 

Sago, 2d. lb. 

Sail canvas, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Salt, 1s. 6d. cwt. 

Saltpetre, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Salt, rock, exempt. 

Sand, for moulding, exempt. 

Sand paper and glass paper, 
exempt. ; 

Sashes made of wood, 20 per cent. 
a0. 

Sash weights, 1s. 6d. per cwt. 

Satin of every description, 12} 
per cent. a.v. : 

Sauces in bottles, quarts, 4s. 
dozen. 

Sauces in 
dozen. 

Ditto half pints, 2s. dozen. 

Sauces in bottle, quarter pints, 
1s. 6d. per dozen, and so in 
proportion for any greater or 
less quantity than a dozen of 
each size. 

Sauces in bulk, 3s. dozen. 

Scale-board, exempt. 

Screw nails, 12} per cent. av. 

Scythe handles, 10 per cent. 

av. 

Seeds, garden, exempt. 

Sewing machines of every de- 

scription, exempt. 

Share moulds, exempt. 

Sharps, 10d. per 100 Ibs. 

Shellac, exempt. 

Sheep or lambs, 1s. 6d. per head. 

Sheep dip, 10 per cent. a.v. 

Sheep shears, exempt. 

Shoe thread, exempt. 

Shoes and boots, 12} per cent. 


bottles, pints, 3s. 


av. 
Shot, 1d. lb. 
Shovels, exempt. 
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Shrubs and plants, exempt. 
Silk, unmanufactured, exempt. 
Silk, manufactures of, 125 per 
cent. a.v. 
Silver, in bar, ingot, or sheet, 
exempt. 
Skins, dressed, 12} per cent. a.v. 
Skins, raw and unmanufactured, 
exempt. 
Skirtings, made of wood, 20 per 
cent. av. 
Slate pencils, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Slates, school, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Slates in block, exempt. 
Slates, roofing and flagging, 123 
per cent. a.v. 
Snuff, 6s. Ib. 
Soap,not perfumed or fancy,1d.lb. 
Soap, perfumed and fancy, 3d. lb. 
Soda crystals, 3d. Ib. 
Soda, carbonate of, 1d. Ib. 
Soda, nitrate of, exempt. 
Soda ash, exempt. 
Soda, caustic, and silicate of, 
exempt. 
Solder and soldering fluid, 
exempt. 
Spades, exempt. 
Spade and shovel handles, 10 
per cent. a.v. 
Specimens of natural history, 
mineralogy, botany, exempt. 
Spices of all kinds, 4d. Ib. 
Spirits,—viz., brandy, cordials, 
rectified spirits, and all other 
liquors or strong waters, 
Geneva, gin, rum, whisky, 
15s. gallon, no allowance for 
underproof. : 
Spirits, methylated, taken as 
proof, containing not less than 
10 per cent. of methyle alcohol, 
and so in proportion for any 
quantity less than one-sixth of 
a gallon, 3s. per gallon. 
Spirits, perfumed, 24s. gallon. 
Spirituous compounds, 15s. per 
gallon proof, no allowance for 
under proof. 
Spirits of tar, 6d. gallon. 
Spouting, galvanised iron and 
zinc, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Starch, 1d. lb. 
Stationery, 123 per cent. av. 
Statuary, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Stearine, exempt. 
Steel, unmanufactured, exempt. 
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Stone in rough block, exempt. 
Suet, tallow and grease, exempt. 
Sugar candy, 2d. Ib. 

Sugar (loaf and crushed), 1d. 1b; 
all other kinds, 6s. cwt. 

Sulphur, 123 per cent. 

Sulphate of copper, exempt. 

Sulphate of magnesia, exempt. 

Sumac, exempt. _ 

Tablets, memorial, exempt. 

Tallow, exempt. 

Tanks, iron, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Tapioca, 2d. Ib. 

Tar, spirits of, 6d. gallon. 

Tar, exempt. 

Tar oil, 1s. 3d. per gall. 

Tartaric acid, 4d. lb. 

Tea, 3d. per lb. 

Terra japonica, exempt. 

Tannin aud tannin extract, 
exempt. 

Tinfoil, exempt. 

Tiles, draining, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Tiles, kiln, flooring, 124 per cent. 
av. 

Timber in log, exempt. 

Timber, sawn, 3 inches and over, 
exempt. 

Timber, sawn, under 8 inches, 
2s. 6d. 100 super. fect. 

Tin and tin plates, unmanufac- 
tured, exempt. 

Tobacco, 3s. per lb.; unmanu- 
factured, 2s. per lb. 

Tools, boring and edge, and 
all tools and implements for 
manufacturing purposes not 
otherwise enumerated, exempt. 

Toys, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Tow, exempt. 

Traction engines and their car- 
riages, exempt. 

Trees, exempt. 

Treacle, 3s. 6d. per cwt. 

Tubs, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Turpentine, 1s. gallon. 

Tweeds of every description, 

123 per cent. a.v. 

Twine of all kinds, whipcord, 

and other cords, 1d. lb. 

Type, printing, exempt. 

Umbrellas, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Veneer, wood, exempt. 

Valonia, exempt. 

Varnish and polish of all kinds, 

not otherwise enumerated, 

1s. 6d. gallon. 
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Vegetables, not otherwise 
enumerated, 123 per cent. 

vegeiabila black, exempt. 

Velvets, 123 per cent. av. 

Venetian blinds, 124 per cent. 
a0. 

Vermicelli, 2d. lb. 

Vinegar, 9d. gallon. 

Wadding, 124 per cent, a.v. 

Walnuts and other nuts, 2d. Ib. 

Watches of every description, 
20 per cent. av. 

Wax vestas, 3s. cubic foot. 

Whaling implements and gear, 
exempt. 

Whalebone, whale fins, from 
whale fisheries, exempt. 

Wheat, 10d. per 100 Ibs. 

Whipcord, 1d. per Ib. 

Whips and whipthongs, 124 per 
cent, a.v. 

Whisky, 15s. gallon, no allow- 
ance for underproof, 

Whiting, 9d. cwt. 

Wickerware, lined and unlined, 
123 per cent. a.v. 

Windows, memorial,for churches 
and chapels, exempt. 

Wines, in wood, 6s. gallon. 

Wines, in bottles, 8s, gallon, six 


Classified 
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reputed quarts or one dozen 
reputed pints to be taken as a 
gallon. 

Wines, sparkling, 10s. gallon. 

Wire, not otherwise specified, 
124 per cent. av. 

Wire, binding, for agricultural 
machinery, exempt. 

Wool, unmanufactured, exempt. 

Wool bags, 4d. each. 

Woollen manufactures, 12} per 
cent, av. 

Woollen rugs, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Woollen waste, exempt. 

Works of art, for Public Institu- 
tions, exempt. 

Workboxes and desks, 12} per 
cent. a.v. 

Wrapping paper, except for 
fruit, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Windmills, exempt. 

Yellow metal rods, bolts, or 
sheathing, and yellow metal 
nails, exempt. 

Zinc, sheets or plates, exempt. 

All goods the produce of Tas- 
mania, exempt. 

All goods imported for the use 
of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, exempt. 
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13890 
as compared with 
: 89. 
1890.7 1889. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
No. No. No. No. 
IATOOMA( MINUOS fas ssnasssesesoeses-csssns cuscereceuterse 26,215 | 26,215 eee eet 
Population on 31st December.................e00e+ 156,621 | 151,470 | 5151 
Ditto, mean for the year....:........000sccees 154,051 | 148,810 | 5241 
Births— 
CMe Rectcnndavecdsttceceanatscsosqcs se estcecitececes 2466 2438 32 cr 
PRE UARI CS rececdaceoeecrarnecessecctiere se tsesesesse set 2347 2313 31 
SlmAtinarisnchevetcqsccy<svestcreeastocetcn tess 4813 4751 63 
Deaths— 
IVEAIGS venserecescsstseas ses Renae eeac eset cesseatectenes 1216 1207 9 
ETL OSteneaceneccverFautecs ocestsccans eats/\sceseraes 902 895 8 
TOTAL s..0+. ESESOOCO sosesensasosavevccreseses [in eCLLS 2102 17 
LURES. oa SEEDCOR COD DO DEEOLDEEE EL OCD LOOSE 955 967 12 
Immigration— 
1 SAE Se a 18,905 | 15,249 | 3656 
Females ....... 10,612 8194 | 2418 
WMOWATisessevstecescons Wererecdzess cesederest 29,517 | 23,443 | 6074 
Emigration— 
WGN) Gaerne dedentacenctcccvccncsceasscsvsccsecrseses 16,699 | 13,699 | 3000 
Females 10,371 7072 | 8299 ‘4 
HOWAT Gr essstvessees oeeeeeereecsee sevcccceeee] 24,070 | 20,771 | 6299 
Migration— 

Excess of Immigration over Emigration ...) 2447 2672 225 
Population per square mile, 31st December...) 5°97 5°78 19 se 
Births per 1000 of mean Population ............ 31°25 | 31°93 S08 68 
Weathewdittorsssterteecsssrt es Shere 13°76 | 14:13 37 
Marriages, ditto .........ccssccoseoes sereeecesscnsccees 6°19 6°50 rc 

* Subject to revision. 
MISCELLANEOUS PARTICULARS. 
£ 
Motel Eexportsysy CAL LBOO! s.issecvsssecesseeecses 1,486,992 
Total Imports, ditto ...........6. 1,897,512 
Value Wool exported, ditto .. 419,173 
Value Tin exported, ditto.... 296,761 
Value Gold exported, ditto........:..sccecssscoees 87,085 
Value Silver exported, ditto ...... Sauceasntasescs 16,872 
Public Debt, 31st December, 1890 ............ 6,432,800 
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Agriculture in Tasmania, 340-347. 
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India, 354. : 
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Blende, 124. 

Bligh, Lieut.—First visit, 15. Second visit, 15. 

Blue Gum, 127. Qualities and Tests, 128-132. 

Birds of Tasmania, 147-150. 

Births in Urban and Country Districts of Tasmania, 184. 186. 
Birth Rate in Australasia, 169.185. —- 
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Botanical Gardens, 377. 

Bismuth, 123. 

Breadstuffs—Local supply, 344-345. 

Breadwinners—Proportion of: Tasmania, 172. Various Countries, 172. 
Bridgewater Limestone, 114. 

Business Licences—Mineral Lands, 71. 


Calcite, 122. 

Cainozoic Rocks, 82. 

Capes and Promontories, 10-11. 

Capital Value of Property, 298-304. 

Carboniferous Sedimentary Rocks, 81. 

Catalogue of common and important Minerals of Tasmania, 121-125. 

Cedar- Acacia, 138. 

Celery-top Pine, 140. 

Sees of Marriage—Proportion under different religious denominations, 
225. 

Cerussite, 124, 

Cessation of Transportation, 24. 

Children at School-age, 178, 

Chudleigh Limestone, 114. 

Cider Gum, 136. 

City Population, Australasia—proportion, 178. 

Civil and Military Forces, 894. 

Classes of articles yielding the highest revenue to Customs, 813. 

Classification of Animals and Plants, 163-165. 

Classification of Lands, 58. 

Clearing Land, 69. 

Climate, 3-4. 

Coal, 122 ; analysis of various kinds of, 116-118, 

Coal first discovered, 23. 

Coal Measures, 82. 

Cobalt, 124. 

Coinage and Accounts, 294. 

Colleges, 397. 

Comparative Health of Cities of various Countries, 208. 213. 
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Copper, 124, 
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Crime and Education, 392. 
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tary provision, local condition of soil, altitude, &c., 196. 

Deaths and Diseases in Hospitals, 221-222; in Public Institutions, 223. 

Deaths in Urban and Country Districts of Tasmania, 210-211. 

Death-rate—Normal, disregards longevity, 201. Fallacious as an index of 
health, 201. At 12 age-groups in various Countries contrasted, 202. 

Death-rate and Health Standard—Of Urban and Country Districts in Tas- 
mania compared, 210-211; of different Countries, 212. 

Debentures—Tasmanian, redeemable, date of issue, falling due in each year, 
rates of interest, 332-333. 

Decline of Pauperism and Crime, 392. 
Deep-leads, 119. 

Default in Payment of Lands selected, 63. 
Diatomaceous Earth, 119. 

Discount allowed for Prepayment of Land purchased, 63. 

Distribution and extent of the Trade of the United Kingdom, 256. 
Dikelocephalous Group, 78. 
Drink, Drunkenness, and Crime, 385. 387. 389-390. 


Easement Licences, 72. 

Education, 395. 

Education, Ages, and Birthplaces of Prisoners, 393. 

Electors on Roll, 39-41. 48. 178. 

Eldon Group, 78. 

Embolite, 108. 

Eucalyptus Oil—Sources, 134. 

Executive Council, 54. 

Expenditure per head of Population, (1882-1889), 318. 

Exports—Total, 226. 227. Direction, 244. Quantities, 2386. Values, 
237-240. Nature and importance of various classes, 242-248. Com- 
parisons at different periods, 244. With different Countries, 245-247. 

External Trade by quinquenniads since 1882, 227. 

External Trade and Shipping of the principal Countries of the World, 257. 


Fahlore, 109. 

Fallacies, common, 46. 205. 209. 249. 299. 323. 824, 326. 

Famine in New South Wales and Tasmania, 17. 

Fauna and Animal Products, 146. 

Federal Council of Australasia, first meeting in Hobart, 29. Federal 
Conference, 31. 

Fees for Timber Licences, 67. 

Flagstones, 97. 

Fibrous Trees and Plants, 142. 

Finances, relating to General Government, 308. Local Government, 334. 
General and Local, 335-336. Treasurer’s Explanatory Statement, 309. 

Fireclay, 115. 

First Bishop of Tasmania appointed, 23. 

First discovery of Tasmania, 13. 

First encounter with Tasmanian Aborigines, 15. 

First Newspaper printed in Tasmania, 17. 
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First Settlement at Risdon, 16. At Hobart, 17. At George Town, 17. At 
York Town and Launceston, 17. 

First Settlement in Tasmania, 16. 

First Settlement of Victoria by Tasmanians, 20. 

First sod of Launceston and Western Railway turned, 26. 

Fishes of Tasmania, 151-157. 

Fishing Grounds, 158. 

Fishing Industry, 157. 

Fish sold in Hobart Fish Market, 160, 

Flora of Tasmania, 126. 

Form of Government in Tasmania, 33. 47 ; in Australasian Colonies, 48, 

Franchise extended, 29. 

Freestone, Sandstone, 114. 115. 

Friendly Societies, 406. 409. 


Galena, 108. 124. 

General Expenditure—General administration; Law and Protection ; 
Religion, Science, &c.; Hospitals, &c.; Special Public Works and 
Services ; Interest on Loans, 314. 315. 316. Order of the more costly 
functions, 315. 

General Revenue—sources, 310. Customs Revenue, 311. 

General Statistical Summaries for each Australasian Colony, 419. 

Geology—brief outline, 77, Classification of Rock formation, 77. 

George Town—first Settlement, 17. 

Gold Fields—Residential Licences, 72. 

Gold, 97. Important discoveries in modern times, 98. Prediction of Sir R. 
Murchison, 99. Earliest discoveries in Australia, 99. In Tasmania, 100. 
In Victoria, 99. New South Wales, 99. New Zealand, 100. Queensland, 
100. Extent of gold production in Australasia, 101. In the world, 102. 
Percentage derived from quartz and alluvial workings, 103. Gold produced 
in the various mining districts of Tasmania, 103. Gold Reefs in Tasmania, 
103. New South Wales, 104. Victoria, 104. Shafts sunk in the 
various Colonies of Australasia, 104. Average yield from quartz, 104. 
105. Gold nuggets, 105, Theories regarding the origin and mode of 
occurrence of gold, 106. Sir R. Murchison’s earlier opinion regarding the 
downward impoverishment of gold-bearing quartz veins, 107. 

Gold mining, 362. Persons employed; value of gold; of mining plant ; 
quantity of gold produced and exported, 362. 

Gordon River Group, 78. 

Governors, 49. 

Government Publications. 

Grammar Schools, 397. 

Grants of Water Rights, 72. 

Great Cordillera, 1. 

Gum (Hucalypti) Timber Trees, 127, 137. 

Gum-topped Stringy-bark, 135. 


Hardwoods, 127. 

Hayter’s adjusted Death-rate, 206. 

Health Standards—Superior value of Relative Health Standard demon- 
strated, 201. 209. 

Health Standards based upon proportions between living and dying persons 
for all ages fallacious, 201. 209. 

Helicide Sandstone, 77. 

Hematite, 88-90, 124. 
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History of Tasmania—Summary of leading events, 13-32, 
Hobart—First Settlement, 17. 

Hooker’s visit in 1839, 21. 

Horizontal scrub wood, 141. 

Hospitals, 221. 400. 

House of Assembly, 56. 

Householders, 178. 

Huon Pine, 139. 


Importance of Colonial and Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 256. 

Important influence affecting the values of Australasian trade, 255. 

Imports, total, 226-227. Direction, 229. 241. 243. 245. Quantities, 230. 
Values, 231-235. Comparisons at different periods, 248; with different 
countries, 249. 

Income—Income of Tasmanian people, 304. Distribution, 307. Income in 
various countries, 305-307. Proportion of Income assessed in the United 
Kingdom, 305-306. House-rent and Income, 306. 

Increased value of Property, 298. 301. 

Independent Government first established, 19. 

Industrial and Ragged Schools, 399 

Industrial Products—Archean System, 87. Cambrian System, 96. Silurian 
System, 97. Carboniferous System, 114. Mesozoic rocks, 115. Tertiary 
System, 119. 

Infantile mortality in various countries, 221. 

Infusorial earth, 119. 

Interest on Fixed Deposits, 295. 

Intrusive Greenstones, 79. 

Tron, 124. 

Tron Bark Gum, 136. 

fron Deposits, 88-89. 

Tron Deposits at Ilfracombe—attempt to work, 27. (See also Mr. Just’s 
account in Appendix.) 

Tron ore analyses, 90. 

Tronwood, 141. 

Island Dependencies, 11. 


Jukes, J. Beete, 1. 


Kaolin, 111. 

Kelly, Capt. James, Explorations along Western Coast, 18. 
Kerargyrite, 111. 

King William Pine, 140. 


Lakes, 7-9. 

Land Laws, 57. 

Land Leases for other than pastoral purposes, 65. 
Land Sales, 73-74. 

Land selection and purchase, 59-60. 
Lauaceston, first settlement, 17. 

Lead, 108-112. 

Leaf-beds, 77-84. 

Leases for grazing purposes, 65. 

Leases of Islands, 66. 

Leases of Land for Railways or Tramways, 66. 
Leases of Machinery Sites, Mineral Lands, 72. 
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Legislative Council, 55. 

Liberty of the Press suppressed, 19, 

Life Assurance, 4(4, 

Lightwood, 138. 

Lignites, 83. 

Limestone, 87. 96-97, 114. 119. 

Limitation of the power of the Governor, 34. 

List of Government Publications. 

Live Stock—In Tasmania, 341. 343.358. In various Colonies of Australasia, 
357. Imported and slaughtered for meat in Tasmania, 359-360. 

Loans—Authorised, issued, moneys raised, expenditure, balance unexpended, 
330. 331. Particulars of last Loan, 328. 

Loans Expenditure, Australasia, 444. 

Loans floated in London, 332-333. 

Local Government, 41-44, 

Lower Coal Measures, 78. 

Lower Marine Beds, Carboniferous, 78. 

Lower Paleozoic Rocks, 78. 


Macquarie Harhour—Discovered, 18.19. Abandoned as a penal settlement, 
20 


Magnetic oxide of iron, 89-124. 

Maenetite, 88. 

Magog Group, 78. 

Males, 21 years and over, 178. 

Mammals of Tasmania, 146-147. 

Manganese, 88. 111. 

Manufacturing stage, 413. 

Marl, 119. : 

Marine Beds, Tertiary, 83. 

Marine Boards, 334-335. 

Marriages and Marriage-rate, Tasmania, 224. Affected by fluctuations of 
material welfare, 224. 

Meat export trade, Australian, rapidly increasing, 350. 

Meat—Imported, 359. Local consumption of, 360. 

Members of House of Assembly, 56. Legislative Council, 55. 

Mercury, 97. 

Merino sheep, first imported, 19. 

Mesozoic Rocks—Upper division (coal measures), 81-82. Characteristic 
plants, 82. Lower division (older sandstone formation), 82. 

Meteorology, 4. 

Meteorological conditions of Australasian Cities, 6. 

Minerals of Tasmania—Kinds and localities, 447-470. 

Minerals and metals other than gold—Regulations, 72. 

Mineral lands, 71. Leases, 72. 75. 

Mineral products, 366. 

Miners’ Rights, 71. 

Mines and quarries, 362. 370. 

Mining settlements, 62. 

Ministries, 50. 

Money Orders, Post Office, 284-285. 

Mortgages registered in Tasmania, 308. 

Mountains, 9-10. 

Mount Bischoff, 91. Red Face, 92. 

Mueller’s gum, 137. 
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Municipalities—Revenue and Expenditure, 334. Rates, 334. 
Museum, 399. 
Myrtle, 138. 


Native Cherry Tree, 141. 

Native shell mounds, 75. 

Natural Forests and Industrial Products of Tasmania, 127. 
Natural Increase—Tasmania, 166. Various countries, 168-170. 


Occupations of People—Tasmania, 168. Various countries, 169. 
Offences in various Colonies compared, 385-387. 

Older terrace drifis, 83. 

Ornamental woods, 142. 

Out-door Relief system, 402. 

Oyster Bay Pine, 140. 

Oyster fisheries, 152. 159. 


Parliaments, 53. 

Paupers and Pauper Establishments, 392. 402. 

Pastoral stage, 413. 

Pencil Cedar, 138. 

Peppermint gum—Qualities and tests, 132. 

Percentage of deaths at each age-group, 214. 

Persons to each inhabited dwelling, 178. 

Physical outline, Tasmania, 1. 

Pithy plants, 142. 

Plateaux, elevated, 2. 

Police Provident Fund, 410. : 

Population of Tasmania—Progress since 1850, 166. Causes affecting, 167. 

Population, Distribution of, in Tasmania, 177-178. 

Population—Progress in Australasian colonies since 1869, 170. 

Population of the World, 179-182. 

Port Arthur Penal Settlement established, 20. 

Port Cygnet and Bruni Coal Measures, 78. 

Port Phillip discovered, 16. 

Post Office—Business, service, receipts and expenses, 284. 

Post Office Money Orders, 285. 

Post Tertiary Rocks, Nature of, 86. 

Powers of the Governor, 33. 

Predominance of Pastoral, Agricultural, and Manufacturing stages. 413. 

Price, Upset, of Crown Lands, 59. 65. 

Prices of Animal products, 160. 

Prices of provisions, 291-292. 

Primordial Calcigerous Group, 78. 

Principal compounds of rocks, 119. 

Principal localities for minerals in Tasmania, 121-125. 

Prisoners and paupers, 391. 

Private schools, 397. 

Private Wealth—Tasmania, 301. Australasia, 302. Variois Countries, 
302-304. 

Production, 340. 

Progress of Australasia since 1850, 411. 

Progress of Railways in Australasian Colonies compared, 260, 

Progress of Tasmania since 1816, 411. 

Progress of United States, 413, 
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Proportion of Assessed Income to Gross Income, United Kingdom, 305-306. 
Proportion of people inhabiting houses over and under £20 rental in Great 
Britain, Victoria, and Tasmania, 306. ; 

Prospectors’ Licences, 72. 

Prospectors’ Protection Orders, 71. 

Public Cemeteries, 334. 

Public Charities generally, 402-404. 

Public Debt, 330-333. 

Public Debts of Australasian Colonies indices of improvement of virgin lands, 
not indices of waste of war or other calamities, as in European countries, 
303. 

* Public Debt of England plus capital expended on Railways, 303. 

Publie Libraries, 399. 

Public Revenue—Customs, Expenditure, and Debts of British Possessions, 
339 ; of principal foreign countries, 340. 

Public Wealth, 301. 

Punishments in Gaols, &c., 391. 

Pyrites, 124. 

Pyrites, arsenical, 124. 


Qualification of Members, Electors, &c., 38-39. 
Quartzites and metamorphic schists, 78. 


Rabbit Trusts, 334. 

Racial composition of the Population of Tasmania, 171. 

Railway extension, important, 29. 

Railway facilities as regards settlement, 69. 

Railways in Tasmania, 258. Launceston and Western Railway, 258. Tas- 
manian Main Line Railway, 259. Emu Bay and Mount Bischoff Railway, 
259. Progress of Tasmanian Railway construction, 260. Results of 
working Tasmanian Lines, 263-277. 

Railways of Australasia, 278-279. Results of working, 281. 

Railways of various countries, 282. 

Railways of various countries in relation to area and population, 261-262. 

Railways of the World—Development (1830-1889), 261. Order of impor- 
tance, 262. Length of railways of various countries compared in relation 
to the earth’s circumference and diameter, 262. 

Rainfall at various Stations, 5. 

Raised Beaches, 77. 

Rate of Progress in Australasia, 416. 417. 418. 

Rates and Prices, 289-294. Wages, 290. 

Rates of Exchange, 294; of Discount, 295. 

Rates levied in Municipalities and other Local Trusts, 334. 335. 

Red Gum, 136. 

Red Myrtle, 188. 

Red Pine, 140. 

Registration, 226. 

Relative cost of Government in Australasian Colonies (diagram), 323-326, 

Relative Health Standard, 205-206. 

Relative strength of male population in Australasia, 175. 

Rent of houses, &c., in Hobart and Launceston, 294. 

Reptiles of Tasmania, 151. 

Reserves for public purposes, 58. 

Residence Licences—Mineral Lands, 72. 

Resignation and re-appointment of the “ Patriotic Six,” 23, 
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Responsible Government first established, 25. 

Retinite, 119 

Revenue and Expenditure—Balances in various years, 316. 

. Revenue in Australasian Colonies—Principal sources, per-centage from, 322. 

Per head, 322-323. 

Revenue per head of Population (1883-1889), 320. 

Right of veto, 34. 

Risdon, first settlement, 17. 

Rivers, 7-9. 

Roads—Maintenance of, 283. Extent and Cost, 283. 

Roads and Bridge Trusts, 334. 

Roofing slates, 96. 97. 

Royal Society of Tasmania, 400. 


Salmon Ova, first successfully introduced, 26. 

Sand-dunes, 77. 86. 

Savings Banks, 298. 

Schedules, Number of, received from Agriculturists and Stockowners, 361. 

Scholarships and Degrees, 397. 

School-age, 396. 

Schools and Scholars, 395. 398. 

Scientific Institutions, 21. 

Serpentine, 89. 111. 

Settlement in Outlying Districts, 69. 

Settlement of differences between the two Representative Houses, 37. 

Settlement of disputes—Mineral Lands, 72. 73. 

Settlement of Population, 3. ; 

Seven Colonies of Australasia, 440. Details of Revenue, Expenditure, and 
Public Debt, 440-444. 

Sheepowners, 361. 

Sheep, stud and flock, exported, number and value, 360. 

Sheep-shearing, 361. 

Sheep-washing, 361. 

Sickness and Sick Relief, Friendly Societies, 408. 

Silver, 108-113. 125. 

Silver and Silver-lead, 108. Distribution, 1U8. Description of various Ores, 
108-110. Silver-lead Ores, 109. The Silverton or Broken Hill Silver 
Mines, 110. Principal sources of Silver in Tasmania, 110-111. Yield 
of Silver from Sunny Corner and Broken Hills Mines, 112. The World’s 
Gold and Silver Produce, 113. Chief sources of supply, 113. 

Silver Wattle, 140. 

Size of Colonies, taking Tasmania as the unit, 324. 

Soldiers’ age, Males at, in Australasia, 175. 

Stage of development of Australasian Colonies measured by density of popu- 
lation ; extent of Exports and Railways per square mile of area, 414. 

Stanniferous and auriferous drifts, 119. 

State Schools, 396. 

Steatite, 87. = 

Stringy-bark Gum, qualities and history, 134. 

Strzelecki’s visit, 1. 22. 

Supreme Court, first opened, 19. 

Survey Fees, 60. 


Tariff of Tasmania, 471. 
Tasman, Abel Jans, 13. 
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Tasmanian Journal of Natural Science established, 21. 

Tasmanian (Philosophical) Society, instituted, 21—(now Royal Society of 
Tasmania.) 

Tasmania’s credit upon équality with the two leading Colonies of Australia, 
328-329. 

Tasmania’s favourable position in freedom from Drink and Crime, 390. 

Tasmanian Scholarships, 397. 

Tasmanite—White Coal—Dysodile, 78. 

Taxation derived from Customs in various Colonies, per-centage, 312. 419. 

Taxation derived from principal classes of Imports, per-centage, 311. 

Taxation—General and Local, 335-336, 

Taxation in principal British Possessions, 338. 

Taxation in principal Foreign Countries, 328. 

Taxation per head in 1883 and 1889, 320. 

Technical Schools established in Tasmania, 31. 398. 

Telegraph System, Tasmania—Mileage, business, revenue and expenditure, 
286. 

Telephone Systems, Tasmania—Circuits, length of wire, revenue, 287. 

Tertiary Rocks, 82—(Neogene and Paleogene)—Marine formations, 83. 
Lacustrine formations, 83. Characteristic Fossils, 88. Upper Tertiary, 
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The World’s External Trade, 257. 

Timber Imports, 144-145. 

Timber Licences, 67. 

Timber Trees of Tasmania, 127-142. 

Tin—Alluvial, 91. Assays, 94-96. Claims, 94. Deposits, 92. First dis- 
covery in Tasmania, 91. Exported, 94. First discovered by Mr. 
James Smith at Mount Bischoff, 27, Mining Districts, 93. Imports into 
the United Kingdom, 95. Sources of production, 93. Produce of various 
countries, 95. 

Topaz, 91. 

Torrens’ Act for Land transfer adopted, 26. 

Towns and Cities, 12. 

Town Boards, 334. 4 

Trade—External, 241-258. Tasmanian, 241. Comparison at different 
periods, 227-248. Amount per head a misleading index of progress between 
different countries, 249. Comparison with countries densely populated 
whose trade is mainly composed of Arts and Manufactures, 250. With 
countries thinly populated whose trade is mainly composed of raw or 
unmanufactured products, 250. 

Trade and Interchange, 226. 

Trade of Australasia, 1874-1889, 254. 

Trade of British Possessions, 253. Shipping, 253. Trade in relation to 
area, 257. 

Tramways, 275. 

Training Schools, 399. 

Truganini, the last of the Tasmanians, died, 29, 

Typhoid Fever—Epidemics, 217-220. Dr. Hirsch’s observations on mode of 
occurrence and causes of diffusion, 217. | Autumnal death-rate, Berlin, 218. 
Influence of season, showing curve of intensity, 219. Intensity varies 
with climate and latitude, and with more or less regular cvcles of years, 
220. 


Unalienated Agricultural Lands, 68. 
Upper Marine Beds (Carboniferous), 78. 
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Upper Palxozoic Rocks, 78. 
Upper Soft Slates, 78. 
Urban and Rural Municipal Government, 42-43. 


Vaccination, 226. 

Valuation of Property, 298. 301. 

Van Diemen’s Land Company, 19. 

Vegetation—Characteristic, 3. 

Vital Statistics, 184. 

Voters, 40-41. 

Voyages of Discovery—Three great Voyages, 13. Tasman’s, 13-16. 
Marion du Fresne, 15. Captain Tobias Furneaux, 15. Captain Cook, 15. 
Captain John Henry Cox, 15. Lieutenant Bligh, 15. Brown, Robert, 
(Botanist), 15. Admiral Bruny D’Entrecasteaux, 16. Captain Hayes, 
16. Lieutenant Flinders, 16. Captain Murray, 16. Commodore Baudin, 
16. Captain James Kelly, 18. Captains Ross and Crozier (Hrebus and 
Terror), 21. Voyage of the Beagle, 22. Voyage of the Fly, 22. 


Water Trusts, 334. 

Wealth—Estimates, Tasmania, New South Wales, and New Zealand, 
299-308. 

Weeping Gum, 137. 

Whale Fisheries, 161. 

Wheat and Wheat-growing—- Decline in Tasmania, and investigation of 
causes, 344-347. Wheat supply of the United Kingdom ; influences of 
America and other large producing centres, 348-349. Decline of wheat- 
growing and prices in England principally caused by expansion of that 
industry in America, 349. Australasian supply of wheat and flour, 344. 
Tendency to diminish area under wheat in favour of production and exports 
of tresh meat, 350. 

Wheat Yield in various Colonies, 352-355. 

Wheat Prices in English markets determine the future progress of agriculture 
in Australasia, 349, 

White Gum, 135. 

White Myrtle, 139. 

Women—Proportion in Australasia at reproductive period, 171. 

Woods suitable for Turnery, 141. 

Wool exported, 361, Produce for year 1889, 361. Produce since 1851, 
362. 


Yield of Wheat and other Cereals in Australasian Colonies, 352-355. 
Yield of Wool per Sheep annually since 1851, 362. 
York Town—First Settlement, 17. 


Zinc, 87. 
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HELO OAC TIS COP Vitae: o2svccrs<ctechascas assacessaserersesstre cessation pir etvea ss 
Nee nnirai Ly COUN RULES! 2.2005 s¢essoccratacsassscststaceseuarstaseayavteeeer ote 


* Notices intended for publication in the Gazette should reach the office not later than 
noon on Monday. 


Survey Department. 


EAT eRV Ay) Ole LASMUNIDs PIOU cesorscecsssectes \icsescscacssdetes ease cacsaxeeosereste : 
Ditto, plain, mounted ........+0604. padteves cosssttanesartects curseoe 
MDa ST COLOULC sc seseas iascenersersseecee Maesdakeroecs see <enevenetes 
Ditto, coloured, mounted ..........++ Seeseeters Rg fon Roun PCOS oSbELebdacadpacctio 
PDE MONAT sO le LHSIMAN IA. DINU ws, spncossesstes onssvscs erecacssecnaceresceseeesGewine : 
HDTUCO MCOLOUTOU os oecs as ca caaeec ests ce eoontus dee toanesese cea covees vant bouncer aes 
Railway, Post Office, Money Order, and Telegraph Map ............00 seeese 
County Maps, for each sheet or part thereof 
REN PIOLSLLO DEG Ald sHUDUTUSess..c-costscasesachcctseeve vastsceseaessecceseces delle ees 
Town Plans (small scale), for each sheet .... 
Ditto flarge'scale); for each Sheet csc.ccccsscsccccssvesvavedesvseacessorooeoase 


Mines Department. 


Copies of the following Plans, Reports, &c. may be obtained at the 
Office of Mines, 2, Davey-street, Hobart, or will be forwarded, post free, 
to any address on prepayment by Post Office Order or otherwise of the 
price thereof ; viz. :— 


Sketch Map of the West Coast of Tasmania, showing localities of the 
various minera] deposits, tracks, &c., for use of prospectors.......cceesees 
Plans of various gold and mineral fields—yiz., Beaconsfield, Mount Lyell, 
Mount Zeehan, Parish of Kay, &c., per plan ........ccseesssssesesessceccerees 
Reports by the Government Geologist upon various localities throughout 
the Colony, from 1s. to 3s. each. 
Annual Reports of the Mines Department............cscccscccsessssssseeeeeeceeees 
Regulations under Mineral Lands Act, pamphlet ...............ccceeeeeseeeeeeees 
Ditto ditto Gold Fields Regulation Act, pamphlet ..............ccs0eeecees 


J. Walch & Sons, Hobart and Launceston. 


Geology.—A Systematic Account of the Geology of Tasmania. By R. M. 
Johnston, F.L.S., Government Statistician and Registrar-General of the 
Colony of Tasmania. Pp. xx. and 409, and 57 pages of Typical 
Fossils; with 28 Engrayings, Maps, Sections, &c. Published by 
authority of the Government, and printed at the Government Press. 
Oval quarto. shalf-DOUNC iN: CAll.c..,,0ssczersessccescaupsscusvessusevestentersecte 
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